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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. i 

tX)KCJetlTRATION OF ALL TH£ POWERS IN THB HANDS 6f TOS 

COMMriTKtS-^ABOLnTON OF THB RGVOLtmONARY ARMT, OF TRB 

' irofI9TEBS» OF THB SBCTIONART 80CIBTIES, ETC^RELIOIOUB 8T8* 

tBM OF THB COM|iITTE&-ACKNOWLEDGIIENT OF THB SUPRBBA 

BBDfa 

.'.7 

T/ai gevenuBiBt had jufl saciifioed two paytiei at once. Tlte ftnrt, flitl 
of t& iilti«-f6VohitioniBt»9 was f«ally fonmdiMe, of Ukeljr b beeomii so ; - witt 
Ae fMMmd, Aat of the new moderatet , thu was not the ease. Its deslMio* 
imkf therefore-, was not neeessary, though it might proTe serneeable, in order 
to reniove all appeairanee of moderation. The oommittee straek it widiont 
eeiiTtctbn« from hypocrisy and envy. This latter wae a difficult blow to 
strike, llie whole committee hesitated, and Robespierre wi&drew to his 
home as on a day of danger. But St. just, supported by his courage 
and his jealous hatred, remained firm at his post, cheered Herman and 
Pmiqiiier, affrighted the Convention, wrung from it the decree of ^ath^ and 
caused the sacnfice to be consummated. The last effort tiiat any authori^ 
has to malce in order to become absolute is always the most difficult ; it is 
obliged to exert all its strength to overcome the last resistance ; but,' this resisW 
ance vanquished, everything gives way, everything falls prostrate before it; 
it has now but to reign without obstacle. Then it is that it runs riot, expenda 
its strength, and ruins itself. While all mouths are closed, whil^ submission 
is in every fbce, hatred conceals. itselC in the heart, and the act of accusation* 
of the conquerors is prepared amidst their triumph. ' 

The committee of public welikre, having successfully sacrificed the two 
descriptions of perisons so different from each other who had presumed/to- 
oppose, or merely to find fault with, its power, had become iiresistible. TW 
winter was past The' oionpaign of 1704 (Germinal, year 3) was about tO- 
open with th^ spring. Formidable armies were to ffuard all the frontiers, 
aiidtl>«eMis»«biit tsrriUo poir#r ttf be^ lek dbroM winUi iras so «^ 
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Whoefmrliad mada a Aaw of wtjrtmce, er of Mng mf wpt'^ 

padij with tlioio who had boon pnt to daadi, had no attamadTo bat to haataiiv^ 
to offer their eabmiaaioii. Legendre, who had made an afforft» on the idj 
Ihai Danton; Lacroiz^ and CamiUe-Deamoiiliiia were aneated^ aiid who had 
endMyouied to inflaence the Conventioii in their fatoor— Legeiube deemed 
it right to lose na time in^mp^ jorkhk^iauM^ and in clearing him- 
aelf from his firiendahip for lie^te^^iu.^ltraad reeeiyed aereral anonj- 
mouB letters, the writers of which exhorted him to strike the tyrants,. who, 
*4iey said, had just thrown off the mask. Legendre repaired to the Jacobina 
on the 21st of Germinal (April 10), denounc^ ^e anonjrmous letters sent to 
him, and complained that the people took him for a Seid, into whose handa 
they couldjjHiUdamE.. «OY^,jh«|,'t fwdii|p,K^stteef ^ fctced toit, 
I declare^ible.|Nfeile Uiahactf stwiayaiifeard m^aqpsyLMthhinierity, that 
I now consider it as proved, that the conspiracy, the leaders of which are no 
more, really existed, and that I was the puppet of the traitors. I have found 
proofe of this in various papers deposited with the committee of piiblic wel- 
fare, especially in the criminal conduct of the ^accused before .me national 
justice, and in the machinations of their accomplices, who wisn to arm an 
honest man with the dagger of the murderer. . Before the discovery of &e 
plot I was the intimate Mend of Danton. I would have^aMwered with my 
me tor his .j^UD^t^Ci^iandliis coiducfil /Biiti'doiirif^amTooiiHnced of hui 
guilt. lam persuaded l^at he wished to plunge the people into a profound 
• 8^9104 tove i^ ^ntp.^t mwlf,jh^^ 
' ^ ■- - ^ ?\DiPflym(|^^i ^pj^ibblws y^p wagat io .f 



"tome j^Dipflymo^^i ^pj^iBBlMs yjap wagat ip .ij^ 
-y- - jrr,arT--a-rT™f' ^^ tp, , juaik^. me .ijie i^s.trm)H^nt of i)^^^;m;^L^ 
mt&rttan was tRitti tn the bbs6m of the people, that I dory In remaiUnu: 
m^mii a»^n['^^-£e*Tather^&an abandoiTh^ 'HgKtsT ''f hey'il^^ 
write me a single letter that I will not carry to the committee of pttftic 
welfare." 

),:4jr\ia.,ii4i9iBsiQsi.(fif i&wndhf^ (nmmm Mm^t Mk4it&^ A^dnvvea, 
Bflmn|ifein(£sm<^ {laitA ^ rEfi<HK)9» aan^^siQd.di0 iCmv^^ .antfutho 
cgm^^mp^ y^^m^imf^ mtHiam.^j^gy* a?h«/^iinri»r rf ihiSQiadiiiiaaarti 
^\9[fm jl§i9^j»f /f$]fflQvM^iU9fkr Ae>l9M ifofSM^i^.itiMkxAl^bki 

fi^i#^i^)y{impi^:ftdh«!re9(($Q to the.ftP^ of 4h^ gAvmuRfifit, MidatduMw^ 
to^^Bi^ctli^irjill^^- jtliodf^ iWt.the /<)U^iifjiig Q^^ '' Worthy? :ifeipH& 
9f#t^v^,f[f ^iJ^Feai^epfO^itjisilAefi w nm that, the sops of .the Titans-JaitM 
]j&^iAbe\r:prQU|d^^M9; the.ftvuKlegrbQlthas.pv^nhrpiwn dvew sH! Wdl^ 
«Wft?e»j» ymi i»,]Jim^yMx ba^e Iwsre ! The .qwfti^tion whidbi Jroa ihane 
8i«pn .up iifw shs^fe^n 5^1 thrones, ^tr»ck terror wtP all kings. Liberty .ad^ 
^iliiQing #Mb &m^ ^Jep» despptism . teJcHsfe^, f^tp^rstition awihilaifeed, tbft 
r^BV^ic ^^m^mm '^ uhUy, 0ie t^^cMitkpAi^rs unv^ed and pnwhedf un&ithr^ 
fid iceprefi^nU(tive8,,))i^e 94^d perfLdipvi^ public fu^ictio^ams, falling underlie- 
as^ of tj^ lftl«r, ijif^ fitters of the sfeves in the Now World bj9okenr*-rfliiQh*am. 
ypi^r ^opbiep ! |f i^tJrigtf era a^tf ei^ist, let them Ireinhle! Jet AQ,4«adft of \ 
tjie cQi^f^^fzU>m attest your triui^a^ph ! As for you, repre^^b^tiy^, Kye happy 
ift .tbe y^ teiyjf, wfeicli.yojii have ^a^e for the welfare of all i%ali0ii4, andre- 
ceive, the tribute of our loy^,"* * 

-ft V«? w^ft9!SaiH>/l;^pari^'s^guin?tQr m^a^ that tb^cgmnitteehadattut^k 
tfep j4fr^Ti?^Y^lvMqnw^» M^^ wi* a vi^w to./itreiwthen the handikof d^^^i^tfi, 
w^i^o ]Efmm^ ^P obie^t^^ tbat.wped^d m mAw^ 4U5eor4»ttglyk it j^sji. 
WWWRi?% flW% ^^^ «o render iimM aeaalfr - 




•»iAft IrtuWui, 
af» tliB .eMHiiitlM«< (]»% 
die ariho^tiif ^4he tRir^MidL 
«(lmk Ibiif ^oogiil/^ f iHime^.iad flit laoil iwludi Aey Mgbt to.iiiBJ^ 
M> iUM'iiamBiiqnfht Md, «ffFh6 itjrxints'ilunni tan ^eir sMngth^ . Adr 
ifmm 4M&ble.iMlbx» aoi»; <e«^nk|Of'th0')clMpblt are alieedy $imikkng4» 
.i|airiMvi^«iidi0'eo^lttd>n« Ib4faiBiettite^dii^l^ibiU«ii8»^p«M^9i8t 
of internal conapirams/ ^e jaual aoteeaeerltiietpfbie^ lolieep a vijeiknt 

S1I09 -liie traiten. • like .one. vickvnQiui.lMduMai ote-^oifantinn, tet ua 
yri«aat»rfam.idril five atl ate^ce* ')Wlnl#iOoe«xUaiiai^eneifaiaa M beneallh 
•Ae^alMlkeft^iaBCviKfldnJEB^let the inleEii|L ^neniiefliall^ene^tli'tlie.etidkea 
<i£ih0<fitQ|de. ' QBt paaae, iefended bf InsiioirMid 'ff'^gyi «iwU l^eft 
friJMeit^' l^tmoiie Ihie year Ixtematfiil ta tlie iBpi^eani.. :meproiBiaea 
m\diMAe faantpcrt^ VSie bamting b«da ^ rocl^ml tbe fall df i^e ijwaala.. 
9^ptnii{tpiyaaf citi^enifylet aa.nkatohatheinet.wbile eliaiiranibraate fi|~ 
^eMbofit ; .let^he foictionaiiea ekaifed'^^vvMi Ihe- poUie -oonoania 
^bekiattentMMi<«iid: aeal; let fiumi diDAroghl)^ ippiea^ theipaelt^ with diia 
idiB.9i^2i» Ifaaa^ ia ^erinqpa not' a Jitiqett not a croflnngf, where there >ia not a 
Jtnildr<hieditatbf a^laat plot OLet ^ trailbr find^aathv a^, andlheefeedi«> 
taaftj9£<dpadi.' I^.ihe adiwiniirtrators, if the^pol^lic funetionaiibi with to^^nd 
4^]daoo in Ualor^, due is-the fanrousaUe monMnt ta think of doiii^ mo. Wht 
- wvpittlioBary.tnb!|nal hav already seoared for ^itself « #Ertiii|jalahed fiaoe 
•thoEB* Let all the adiiiiaistrationa imitate ila seal and inenorable energy; 
lel^lhe joetrohitioaflry eonu&itteea, in pavtionlar^ redoohfe their vigilanoe luad 
^mtimimtyi; and letlhevi iumly wadiataad the importanitiea with wh^ 
ih^.^reihcaely and .which 'WQidd ham them into- an indulgence pemidioaa to 
liberty." • 

St. Jnatfnatoledlo /the.^on^enlieaa fonnidabte report on the tfeneral 
police of the republic. He therein repeatad the fabtt(oua histoiy 4if 411 the 
consffiraciea ; he exhibited them as >&e neiagof all the Ticee against the 
austere system of ^ithf<aepnUftb 1 he said 4hat £e government, inateaS of re- 
laxing, ought to strike without ceasing, untfl it should have aaettfieed all 4he 
wretches whose corruption was an obetaele to the establiahment of viilue. 
He pronounced.Ihe enettmiary eak>^-4m severity, and sought in the usual 
way, at that time, by figures, of all kinds, to prove that the ongin of the 
grestinetiintidnainust be teadbie. «^ What," said he, '* wioiHd have become 
of an indulgent republic ? We have opposed fword with sword, and the re- 
public is founded. It haa aasoed from the bosom of atorms. It has this 
origin in common with the world arising out of chaoe, and man weeping at 
the moment of hia birth." iln consequence of these maxims, St. Jnst pro- 
posed a geneml measure againat the ez-noUes. It was the first of 'flie kind 
that.waa enacted, in iihe preceding year, Danton had, in a moment of irri'^ 
tatioln, cauaed aM the/ariatocrata to be outlawed. This measure, impractica- 
lilfi <^n aocouni of its eiiient, had been changed into another, which con* 
damned aQianvpecledperaona to provisional dietention. But no direct law 
against the ex-nobles had yet been passed. St. Just held them forth as irre-^ 
99Q4ifebl«,j9nemiei» of the reiwhition. ** Do what you wiU»'^ said he, ^* 3rou 
will iiever be able to aatiafy die enemies of the people, unless you r6-esta^ 
blish tyranny. Let them eo elsewhere in search of slavery and kinga. 
Th^y cannot make peace with you ; you do not speak the same language ; 
you do not ^nderBt^d one jinoQier. Puye them out, theii ! Th^ worip it 
not inhospitable, and v^ith us die public w^t&ure in the 8U|NMm law*'? f ,Bl. 
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j(ei4 lad aciinw^. The CoureMioii M>lkided-tfaii;fMfaAiim, i»;il wtm^ 
4Ut, add Yotad it bjr.aeekaMiticbi. . GoUol^HerboM, Ibe leporttr of Am i^ 
4cree totlieJacobiasyflddedhiaowiitiopMtotkoaeefSt.Awt <f.WeHHt»*' 
jiaid he» «<iDakB the body p^c ttncMr cnOi the foifl awaataf mmta m mf. 
The more cof^iottalv it penpiraa die aiove healthy it wfll be." 
: ' We haveaaea mu thecommittee did to manilaat Ihe maBtffy of ill polio^. 
We ha^e now to ehow the comae which it pmaued for the atili fieat er eeiip 
(oentnition of power. . In the £nt place, it ordered tiwdiabandiof of lheie«»> 
Jwttonaqr amy. That anayy a contrivance of Da&loii* had at £!8t beeaaei^ 
;m4able ior oanrying into execution the wiU of the ContBenteif when laliiHi 
of fi^raUim.atill eausted ; hot, aa it had become the raDying-iMint of all the 
agitators and all the adTentnrera, aa it had served for a point of anppait la* 
'ihe late demagogoea^ it was neoeasasy to disnerM it. Besides, the gof«m- 
iilieni;.heinf implicitly obeyed,* had no need of theae. satallilBS to enfeveo 
.the execution of ita,orders. In oonseqnence, n decree was paased .for di*- 
•bandin^ it The committee then jMopdaed the abolition of the diffeisal 
jministnes. Ministers were powers stiU possessing loo mnch importaaoa 
4)eaide.member8 of the commitlee of public wel&se. Either Ifaey left etery* 
4h«ag to be dosio by the committee, and in this case ftey were uselass; or 
^y insisted on acting themselTea, and then they were important ooai- 
.pietitoia^ The etampb of BoudKitto, who, directed by Vincent, had eanaad 
ihe committee 90 mnch embarraaament, was pregnant with instruction* 
The ministries were in consequence abolished, and in their stead the tiralvu 
following commissions' were instituted ; 

1. Commission of civil administratidn, police, and the tribunala. 

2. CommiaskHi of public instruction. 

^. Conunission of agriculture and die arts. 
> 4. Commission of commerce and articles of consumption. 
6, Commission of public works. 

6. Commission of puUie mceours. 

7. Commission of conveyance, poets, and public v^hiides. s 

8. Commission of finances. 

9. Commission of organization and superintendence of the land fiNuee* 

10. Commission of the navy and the colonies. 

11. CooHnission of ^ms, gunpowder, and mines. 

12. Commiaaion of foreign relations. 

These commissions, dependent on die committee of public welfare, were 
neither more nor less than twelve offices, among which the business of the 
3dministration was divided. Herman, who was president of die revolution- 
'' ary tribup^U at the time of Danton's trial, was rewarded for his zeal by 
ihe appointment of chief of one of these oommissions. To him was given 
the mo^t important of them, that of civil administration, poUee, and tribunals. « 

• 
J. * *<OBe onlypowcn nsw remaiiifid-^lone, terrible, inwiitibte. This ^Nm the pow^-^ 
PsATH^ wielde4 by a Jb^tto^ steeled agaiBst e^rery Ibeting of faunMUMty, dead tommf^iiaA- 
pie pf justice. In their iron hands order leaomed its swa^ firom the influenoa of tarf«r ; ejjto* 
dience became universal from the extinction of hope. Sileqt and unresisted, thej led tBejr 
i^ictims to the scaffold, dreaded alike by the soldiers, who croochnl, the people, who trembled, 
abd the victims^ who sdfifered. The histcny of the woijd has no parattBl to \kb hbrton of thai 
hM^nlgblofaiiflMbtr-^jAtofi. «. / ^ '■ ' . 







«>^iaiiMH« Maf 'v^ hHOMAs wdlMooBiidtnblef rife nwibflK^irf coiMH^ 
•laM win iDdigrtat, «Bd Iheir liilioiites iiitm rimott mH. i Thist^.Wwk, totQtlh 
-otiir, a gftemdiiviMmlwe intbeir dbm^dnfiohi/ :Th« paasAiti' b^ii^^sip|H()r 
tvvMWooairjrtat lifeDira&lf illiterate^ tke ImQiiicipBl fimction^ luid.deTQbed 
Qpmi propiiett>i»'^H> had fetrnd Iv their eetates, and weMt ndt at dL dtl- 
fpoaed to exeTcke |Ki#er'in the ipiiit'of the goffinx/taBDlL Ih ooieequenMy 
:a TigihBt eye'wvs not Kept it^on the cdoniry, and'eepeeidljr upcm Ite^maiF 
nam* To remedy this itieoiiT0iileii)oe,'the revolotieiia^ oenmitteefl were 
abolMAied fliid redaeedto'dutribt oosnnttees; By these jneaiie .the poBeo» 
is beeopning more cotioeBtrnted, became' also more aeture, .and paea^ into- 
the haada of thetradeemen of districts, who were almost all standi JaeobilMi 
and^paytjedboB of the dldhobilky. 

Tht Jaeobtm w«re the principal society, and the only one livowed by 
die.g0femnientv li had invaridlily adoplnd the prii|ciples and the. interests 
of t£i.la|terv and^ like it, spoken out ag^ainst the Hebertistb and Dantoiikrta. 
■The oommittee ^public welfture was disstnms that it shoirid absotb in itsdir 
dmost ^ Ihe otfiero, and oonoentratb di the power of opinion, as it kadee»- 
^•itfrated in itseif all the power of idie gowmment. This wish was extreMNe 
ly flattering to fhe ambition of the Jaoobins, and they made the; greaAsit 
flfibvts te its aoeomplishment. Sinee the meetings of the sections had^been 
iwlueed tb'twa A week, in order that th» people might be able to4itliend theAb 
and'to'setare the triumph of rerolutienary motions, the sections had formed 
IhittBselves intO'pi»p«lar societies^ and a gi^at number of sneh soeieities hUd 
been estd^idied in Paiis. There were two or three of Uiem in each seotioii^ 
We haye already mentioned the kxmipfaints preferred against them. It wm 
said thai the -aristocrats, that is, the commensal clerks and the lawyenf 
derks, dissatisfied with the reqnkition, the old servants of the nObiUty, bH 
those, in short, op^ho had any motive for resisting the revolutionary aystei|Ei» 
met at these societies, and there showed &e opposition which Uiey durst 
not manifest at the Jacobins or in the sections. The number of theiie 
siecondary societies prevented any superintendence of them, and opinions 
Whieh would, not have daibd to show themodres an3rwhere else, were somh 
times expressed there, it had dready been proposed to abolish them. The 
Jacobins had net a right to do so, neither could the govemnkent have taken 
such a step, without appearing to infringe the freedom of meeting and dey 
l^rating together, a freedom so highly prized at that time, and which, it 
was held, ought to be unlimited. On the motion of CoUot, the Jacobins de? 
dded that they would not receive any more deputations from societies form/^d 
in Pa^s since the 10th of August, and that the correspondence with them 
should be discontinued. As to those which^had been formed in Paris before 
the IrOth of August, and which enjoyed the privilege of correspondence, it 
was decided that a report should be made upon each, to inquire whether 
Ihey ought to retain that privilege. This measure particularly concerned 
&e Gor^liers, already struck in their leaders, Ronsin, Vincent, and Hebettr 
and considered as suspected. Thus all the sectionary societies were con- 
demned by this declaration ; and the Cordeliers were to undergo the orded 
of a repoH. 

It was not long before this measure produced the intended effect. AU the 
sectionary societies, forewarned or intimidated, came one after another to the 
Gcoventlon and tq this Jacobins, to declare thdr voluntary^ dissdation.j JJi 
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-tttffaflMnir* ttifl in. iw pioviteasiiM nfiMntol faifeiMt Tipt^f *lhi < 

>^l«iiyif mlipilMiriilMtbwaids its foimden and miiMi irtMttf dflmtadslD Hfe 
•Sbnttii, And^iViafsiNiti k bad giren b< iniKiitoaliury iui6«iiiMh ft» i 
JMOl/^nid'vied ^ wUb ^icr JwobkMi The wndks of Vineoif b irfi«0^te*«f 
-^wvewMiitwiMiy auy-Blill aMemUed tliebe« it eodd not w«U be dMblined; 
tmirihe itlpirt wav piiramifed; This ivfMrt tteted: UiM for sonie lii^e pMft^tt 
lOohMpoikddd* bat tieryi TaMy aad ywtyt nef^guUHy ^tiA the JaerthifceJ^adid 
<lliiit boneefiJMidy it might be sad: to be uebteeetoieeiitiiiae ioit die inrifdegB 
si'0O9pk^ndmee.j Itwae propdeed, on IhiH oeoeeMi« Id JAqiiinr wfafellrilr 
more than one popular society was needed 'xt FUrie. Soiae ereii we aUii gd 
tcl aeeert diatnwsMgte eentte of opinion ougfa* to be estebUebed tad pledttl at 
<tiie Jeeobiiis. The society passed to the otder of the d«y on all tbeae>psfr- 

drieii 



tlfls^ land did not eyen d^ide' wliedier the priyflege'of ^ 
ihoold still be gMrted to tfa^ OoideHers. But this once. cdehiBlid'chiblfai 
^Mttohiaitiid ite exieteac^. EnAf^ fotesdtem it was te longor of to^iaeeooiit^ 
-Mt the Jaeobinsy widi their train of. aiiliMd sowties, areiHUied eelraM*- 
^Miand TegulatoiB of pybtic opinioib' 

'i^ Aifter centraliiinf opinioAt it we may be allowed the tBm» An aeEiliiiif 
^bodl^btof-wAS'to give regalantjjr to the expifsssioA of it» lo^. lender it law 
temidtiiottl Bad leas annoying to the govtomnent. The jcmitimnl tohaeimr 
iliob and the demmdiation of the ipnbWt functaonaiies* atagietmi^^d^pilui; 
fisaifniflr,' adminiatritors, had faithetto constituted the prinmpd oceit|iatioBbef 
tter Aicobins. This thenii for incessantly attlsckiiig and peraecatinlf thfe 
ageQta of «ethority, iMhotigh. it had its inebnYemenees» poasenied alad hs 
Mvdntag^, whilst any donbt conld be entertained of idbeir aed and tiMb 
4Sf^lii<sns. But ikow that the eoflunittee had vigordasty seised die aiipninii 
f^metf that it watched its agenits with great Tigiance and selected thaaa in 
&e most reVolutionttry spirit, it wooM have been prejudicial to the commit- 
«0e»,l nacf even .dangerous to thestate,- to permit the Jacobins to indulge 'dnr 
ifrottied Bwspieions, aind to ankoy fi^^nctionaries ibt the moot part dioady 
w'i^hed aiid carefully chosen; It was on occasion of Gtenemls Oharboanier 
and Dagobert beings both csdumniated, while one was gaining adYantagee 
\ 0¥^er the Austrians, and the other expiring in the Gerdagne, oppressed with 
flgte atid wounds, that Collet d'Herbois cooiplained at the Jacobins of tby 
indiscreet manner of condemning generals and functionaries of all lands* 
Throwing, as usual, all blame upon the dead, he imputed this mania of de^ 
nuntjiation to the relics of Hebert's faction/ and besought the Jacobins no 
longer to permit thes^ public denunciations, which, he said, wasted the Yala<* 
able time of the society, and threw a stigma on the agents selected by this 
^▼emment. He therefore proposed that the society should appoint a conn 
mittee to receive denunciations and to transmit them secretly to the committee 
of public welfare ; and this motion was adopted. In this qiamier denunoii^ 
tions became less inconvenient and less tumultuous, and demaji^ogue disorder 
began to give way to the regularity of administrative forms; 

Thus then to declare in a more and more energetic maiuier against the 
enemies of the Revolution, and to centralize the administration, the police, 
tnd Ibe public oj^mion, were the first concerns of the committee and the 
Aki fmitsr of' tM yietory which ithad gained over dl the patties. Amhitioa 
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«m»#ltW4ltf'iklililici^ btaittotiBo n^iieli w the gtut^ain of pdMrlwhWi 

.4l4iiul iu!qiitnNl'ittifht9«td6iie «riiiMr. Jithlid ViMihtinsotnmmoBmniu^t 

ITM^ «ik4 maidfit ufgent dangnw, itcniied teeaoitttieeito eneigmoy alwie. 

:Miltiiieedet iiiare of it for tfie Mrvloe of ^ «tat8v nd- it ked dui^attaiaiid 
' 4li# 'di«i|atonrh}p limlf ;. tBnch iiad been its posttibii amMbt thci HuwiBel) diih 
edhktkm of'ttlk'Ae aothoHties, that itcoiM Bet ^i^eor^^anue wtllurat ftiiu^ 
power, and iaR$t well without iadulfing ambitioiiw The fmt roeanree^whloh 
it iiadied«4)(ed wmj^ no doel^t {ufetolle to it^ but th^ ^ere^ prudent and tiee- 
'Ittl. Moat of Iham hwi even beto engfeated l^it, for is&aoeicMirwiuch 
iTfeofgtimamg (itaelf, eter^tfaifir eomea to aubmit lo ite e^eetivb auifaoB^. 
But tbe moment wfuei at }ianid wkenaanbitioii waa to ragm patemmqvt, anad 
when the hMeaeat ef itv own pow^ waa to auperaede that of the state* 
ISiich.ie jtm. He cannot long' remem'&intereated, and he toon addto MI«o 
the object whieh he is pareobg. 

The committee of pnblae welfava had atHk one ooneem to^atfeend to« aroo*- 
cem which alwaya preoeeo^ies the Ibundera of anew aaNsie^^ namelTV vdi« 
gion. It hitd' already psdd homage to oiofal ideas bjr miming' mUgMy^ 
jv»tii9i and M the tiriues. Me enifr of ihedmff it had now ^ dineittti 
artti(irtibn to'veligieus'ideae. 

Let iis here Temark the aingular progreaaof teir a3r8ledui' ameaif Ihaie 

: eeetaviea. When they aiinedmi; deatroying' the Qiiondina^ they rep ieae te d 

ih&m aa- ttnoderatea, as faint repablieana^ ialked of pMriotio eiieegy and jnMe 

'laiei^fbre, and eeerificed Iheni m thaae ideas. Whea two new piirtiea wteee 

^ionMed, the one btatal^ extravagant* striving to overthibw, tii pioiiiiet.«vat)^- 

^thing : the other indulgent, lefasy, ^ndly to gentle' mannett and ploaainnaB, 

lliey paaaed fi6in ideiMi of pattiolae energy io those of oider and virioe. 

They no longer behdidia fatal mbdaration undtaniniiigihe strength iof.te 

Reiroklion, they aaw all the vioei amyed at once againai tfie aoTerity .of tbs 

repubMean system. They beheld, on the one hand, anarchy isfeclingaHfaailMf 

in GMl, effbminacy and corroptictti refecting all idea of order, mentS deliribm 

rqeetiagflU idea of morals. Tliey then conceived therepoblie as virtne assayed 

by tJl the bad passions at once. The wordvirtue was everywhere : they piased 

juflttice and integrity upon the order of the day. It yet remained for them to 

proclaim the belief in God, ^ immortality of the soul, all the moral oreedsi; 

It yet lemaiii^d for them to make a solemn declaration^ to declare, in short, 

die religion of the state. They Resolved, therefore, to pass a decree on this 

anbiect.* In this manner they should oppose order to the anarojiists, faith in 

OoG to the atheists, and morals to the dissolute. Their system of virtue wosrid 

l>e complete. They made it above all a particular point to remove from the 

repaMc the stigma of impiety, with which it was branded throughout all Evh 

rope. They resolved to say what is alwayi^ said to priests who accuse yon of 

impkty because you do not believe in their dogmas^^WB BELtsvx in 6o^ 

They had other motives for adopting a grand meaMirein regard to rriv- 

gion. The ceremonies of reason had been aboitidied ; feativalB were .ce- 

* ** The Dictators ponessed in the highest degree that fanttieisio which distingaished 
etrtwi soefad thediies; jast wd (be FilUi-iniinirehy men^oF thefingikh wwokatkan^Ui whom 
tiejfinagr be eonpated, ppansisdtfaiit of eettain seligiom ideas; The fait dearad tbs SMiS 
^te^uta politnal cquatttyv all tbi'Ollieia did eswigelical eqtwiitj; die fanMnr aapbad Mo the 
laJepaaf^tteej lis theotheftattbewise of thasMta. tosH aftmri, huBMiii ■aftafS iaapjktdCTlfc 

.political dea9ocfat8.''--^lfi^raiel. 
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J^nmortdity of ^ f^juL \» a commusd jrec«9 tp. jiuwof^;, u,i8 4ieiji^ofi»,,f4|tt|l 
/9pa 'ref)q|)ucaigu Woo tben,'* exclaiioB Itobetpienret .'*)vUh giYen th^r^ie 
mj^iop to proclaim to tbo peo^dk 'that the Deity hadi ao exiatence I t) ttmi 
Vhoart id loveVidi tbia ateril doctrine, and waat never m.lov»,witlij4lJ' 
countryi what advantage do^t thou &nd in pefsuadii^ n^m that a hlind power 
presides over his destinies and strikes at ran4om fu^t and virtue 1 That Jiis 
spirit is .hut a breath which is extin|^ished ^t £e threshed of the Wioh? 
yfiiy the idea of his annihilation inspin^ purer and. more exalted senlpimeats 
tha9 th^t of his immortality ? Will it inspire him n^ith more respect far his 
feliowrpr^aUu^ and .for hinuielf, nm>re devotedness to his country^ ineve 
icourage to defy tyranny, more contempt of death and of s^isnal {deai^ttre ? 
Ve, who mpurn a virtuous fnend» who love U) think that the belt^ {lyurt of 
him has escap|ed,death*-^ye who weep over the coffin of a son, <k pf a wife-— 
are' ye consoled by him who teUs you that nothing but vile dust is left of 
either ? Unfortunatei noiortal^ who expireat by the steel of the assassin, thy 
last sigl^ is an appeal to eternal justice! Innocence on the scafibld viak^B 
the tyrant turn pale in his car of triumph. Would it possess this ascendeiif^, 
if the grave equalled the oppressor and the opfuressed ?'** 
^ , RoI^spjLerie, still confining himself to th^ political side of the ^estioo, 
adds these rem;arkable observations. '* Let us*" said he» '< here ta^e a lesei^ 
£:om,histoity. Take notice^) beseech yoq, bow the i^en who have-exemia^ 
an influence on the destinies of states have been led into one or the olheir of 
|wo opposite; aysAsms by their, personal character and by the very m^tui^ of 
th^ poUtiqal views* Observe witjh what profound art Cssar, pfef^divg in 
the Boman ^en^te is; beb^f of the accomplices of Catiline, deviates 1410 a 
ipgrejaion agat^t the dogma of the immortality of the soul, flo well cebii- 
U^ido Ihesfe ideas appear to him, to extinguish in the hei^ of the JMdgfii 
' the energy of virtue, so intimately doea the. cause of crime seem to be fon* 
nected with that of atheim. CiceiK), on the contrary, invoked the swefsd 
of the law and the thunderbolts of the gods against the. traitors; LeonidMii 
itt ;Therinopylffi, supping with, his coapauions in arms, the moment before 
tts^ecu^gthe most heroic desi^ that human virtue ever conceived, i^^ited 
them for the next day to another banqiuet in a new life. Cato did not besita^ 
between Cpicurus and It&f^m Bmtus and the illustrious conspirators who 
shsured his dangers and his glory, belonged alsp to that sublime sect of the 
stoics, which had such lofty ideas of the dignity of man, which carried tho 
enthusiasm of virtue to such a height, and which was extravagant in heroisfa ^ 
only. StoioLpm brought forth rivBls fd Brutus and of Cato, even in those 
frightful ages which succeeded the loss o(). Roman liberty. Stoicism saved 
the honour of human- .nature, degraded by the vices of the successors of 
Casear, and. still, more by the patience of tb^ people." 
. On the subject of atheism, Robespierre expresses himself in a singular 
manner concerning the. Eaieydopc^ists: <<In political matters," said he, 
*^ that, sect p}w,acys remained below the rights of the popple ; in point of mo- 
rality it went far beyond the .destructi/^n of .religious- prejudices : its leaders 
spmetimes declaimed against despotism, and they were pensioned by despots : 
sometimes th^y wrote books against the court, ^t others dedications to^lupga,. 

* At the tioie when Robespierre was indulging in all this specious declamation^ he wa9 
ulaklii^ every eSbrt to bring to maturi^ a sangui^ry despotism unparalleled in the armalii 
of the world. Not less than thir^ iimocent indi^dnalt.iprere daily led |o tbe.Sfiiffold, aH tko 
veiy period wbpn this cs^tin^ de^i^uigpg^ was Kdmaa^ and santiflMntally^ pr^iclming^v 
last sigh of the murdered vicUm to' be « an appeal to eternal jnpftioe *^^' . Mk ■ . . > 
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iMelf 'm>i|ni knd nrittgin^ m the mtptlutmbeM. Q^ns m^ prap^i0d kifim 
fgSiiir'9,eA iM topinion ef iniut0riifliMny::wych'|>i«vded umohj^ ik^'jjflMl 
ikdiaidOBg iKe ^eoti:» Mpri^; 40'it we^o«ire in par4».1luit<kiiid ^ pi4<Mteil 
phitomi^y tw^hkh, itedmhg Mlfidhaeis- to a'.V3i«(leii,:c(MMidem htonuai/ si^ 
eii^'atf ti irsQrfard of triek^ry^ sneoftss as the- rule of right «iid wvoiigV 
integyit^ as a msttdr of tasie or deeoitmiy tine world as ^ patriiBOny of dever 
dt^ounkilTcds^ — 

• *• Among lltose who, at the time of wliioh I am speakiii^, diatitigKidhli^ 
thetjAMlvee in the oateer 6{ letters aad phitOBoplvf, one man, by the lofUnesr 
of his dhAracter, prored himself worthy «f the offiee of bneceptorof mfankind; 
He attdcked tyranny with frankness ^ he spok« with enthusigim of the Deity; 
his inanly and straightforward doquence deseribed, in wovds ^at; burn, the 
charms of virtue ; and defended those consolatory dogmas which reasoo fbi" 
nishes for the support of the human heart. The purity of his docttiiie derived 
from nature and from' a prelb«ttd bitred of vice> as well as his4»vincible co^ 
tempt for the intriguing sophists who Usurped tiie name of philosophers^ diiew 
upon ^im the enmity and the perseoution of his rivals and of hi6 false friends. 
Ah 1 if he bad witnessed this Reveltition «f ' whkh he w«s the foreraMeTf 
wfvo'can ddubt that his generous soul would have embraced wi^ trens^dtl 
fte .cause of liberty and equality !"* 

' ' 'Robespierre timn 'strove to coan^pct ^e idea that, in preelaiming the w<Btt<4 
ship of the Supreme Beitig, the government was^iabourmg fbr the beneiM ^f 
&e pi^iesfa. •« What ^ 'there in (eotnmon between ^e priests tfnd GcKd?^ Th# 
priostt are* w morftlity what ^oae^ are 40 ' medtoine. H&w ' diflftvemt ' is 4k^ 
Oed'of Nature i¥e«n'#ie ^odof thetp^iests. I know notiiliig timt §f^>xf^^ 
feselubles^^Athmikn sis 'the <ret%>iin]ls which they have ftiamed.> By gi^8sl3^ 
«iiAi^esedtti% the- Supreme Bein^, 'they have annihUsri^d bblieftin him i» 
^^ laijr in their i|K>wer. Th^y^ made hhni 3t/one> ti^i^a .globe <tf fkm^'m 
aabUier an or^'Soiuetimto a tree, somettm^S' a nian, somleliiiios'a kitrg. Thb 
fH^ttii have e«^bt^d a God ^tev thmr own image; they. have 'rna^ ^hm ijetfA^ 
tous, cdpricious, greedy, cruel, tind implacable; they have 'ti«eated *iinivals> 
tlMs^'iMiyors of the palaee fenrmeriy treated the defendants of Clovis; in orde^ 
toreign in his Viame and to put dbemselves in him place:; (hey hav« con^tte^ 
him in heaven as in a palace, and have called him to earth only to demsind' 
of him for their 6wn interest titties, ^wealth, hoqours, plieasunis, and powen> 
The real temple of^he Supreme Being is the universe; his worship, vktlte;! 
h«3 I^Mvals, the joy of a great nation, assenibled in his presence to knit eioeer 
the bijnds of universsd fhktemity, and * pay him the homage of inteliigent' 
and pare hearts." . ' 

Rol>espierre then said that the people needed festivals. <<Man,*' he ob^ 
served, <• is the grandest object that exists in naiuve, and the most magnifieeni 
of «I1 -sights is i^t of a great people assembled loge^er." In consequenee^' 
lie proposed plans for public meetings on all the Deoadis^ He fini^ed hsir 
report 'amidst the warmest applauae; and proposed the following dtwiee^ 
which was adopted by acclamation: ' ■• 

'*^ ktw 1 . The French peoplo acknowledges the exisleno^ ef the Batpteiie 
BeltgiiLnd the immortality of the sont - x ^ 

' M Art S. It aeknowled|[es that the wofship most worthy of the I 
Being Id the prsictice of the duties of mm." 
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wad nuMi of Ibe Deity and of the dignity of hii own natnre. Tbey weve to 
bovow dieir nmee from the eVents of the BeTolution, or from the viitHM 
»oet beneficial to man. Beaidea the featiyala of the 14th of Jolyt the lOth 
pf Aiigiiat» the l^lat of January, and the Slat of May, the BepubUe wai to 
oelebrate on all the Deeadia the foUowinc featifals: to the Supreme Beiaff 
— -to the human race~-to the French people— to the benefoctora of mankina 
—to the martyra of liberty — ^to liberty and equality*— to the republic— to the 
liberty of the worldr— to the love of country— to hatred of tyranta and traitora 
—to truth-— to justice — to modeaty-— to glory— to friendahip— to frugally— 
to courage-— to good faith-^to heroism — ^to diainterestedneaa— to stoiciBm— 
to love— to conjugal fidelity— to paternal affection— ^to filial piety— to infancy 

. — ^ youth— to manhood^ — to old age— to misfortune— to agriculture— to in- 
dustry— to our ancestors — to posterity — to happiness. 

A solemn festival was ordered for the 20th of Prairial, and the plan of it 
was committed to David. It is proper to add that, in this decree, freedom 
of religion was anew proclaimed. 

No sooner was this report finished, than it waa sent to be printed. On the 
same day, the commune and the Jacobins, demanding that it should be* read, 
received it with applause, and deliberated upon going in a body to Hhe Con- ^ 
Tention to present their thanks for the sublime decree which it had jnat 
passed. It had been remarked that the Jacobins had been silent after the 
immolation of the two parties, and had not gone to congratulate iixe com* 
mittee and the Convention. A member had noticed this, and aatd that it was 
• firt occasion for proving the union of &e Jacobins with a government which 
diapiayed such admirable conduct. An address was accordingly drawn np 

. and presented to the Convention by a deputation of the Jacobins. That 
address eoncluded thus : *' The Jacobins come this day to thahk you for the 
mAemn decree that you have just issued ; they will eome and join yon ia 
the celebraticm of that great day on which the festival of the Supreme Being 
shall assemble the virtuous citizens ^uroughout all France to sing the hymn 
^rf* vilrtue." The president jnade a pompoua reply to the deputation. ** It 
10 worthy," said he, ** of a society which fills the Mfoild with its renown, 
which enjoys so great an influence upon the public opinion, which has asso- 
ciated at all times with all the most courageous of the defenders of the rights 
of man, to come to the temple of the laws to pay homage to the Supreme 
Being.'* *- 
' The president proceeded, and, after a very long harangue on the aame 
subject, called upon Couthon to speak. The latter made a violent speech 
against atheists and corrupt men, and pronounced a pompous eulogy on the 
society. He proposed on that aolemn day of joy and gratitude to do the 
Jacobins 4i justice which had long been due to them, nainely, to declare that, 
ever since the commencement of the Revolution, they had not ceased to de^ 
serve well of the country. This suggestion was adopted amidst thunders of 
ig^qplaaae.. The assembly broke up in transports of joy, nay, indeedt ia,« 
sort of intoxication. . . 

'.If the Conveation had reoeived numerous addresses after the .death, of 4he 
Hebertists and the Dantonists, it received many more after the deoree^piCH 
i3WMHB^'4the belief in ihe Supreme Being, The contagion ctf ii^m and 
W(Hrds ' spreads with extraordinary. vajAdity among the Ftenoh. AtBftong-H 
prompt and communicative people the idea that engages some few minds 
■•IIWW|WBe»jflv#tWtfi« thewpr^A^is.in.ii^me 
mouths IB soon in aU*. Addresses poured in from all paits, .« -^i~-^-~ 

a 



nWMWfiilwiiMloir. H§ 

^^ ntf vB wfunUn aMt^My tajdubov' it tcft nMBjof estnBiUHl 

'^liribe, prMdidlMd Ae Wdnhip of the Stipfetoe 9«<iiif , aiiS i^A^Acedthi^^ 

Biaii Att Ihe'seetiMifl came, one after &^0<her, to e^kpreas nmilar aenfi- 

iiDeni6i« The aeetion of Marat, appearing at ttie bar, addreaa^ the Moii)i« 

.Itain in these worda: «<0 beneficent Mountain! protecting Sinai! acd^t 

ala» onr expfeasions of gratitude and congratdation for all the auMime &- 

^ereea which thoa art daily iasuing for the happiness of mankind.^ From th^ 

boSing bosom darted the salutary thunderbolt, which, in crushing atheisiht' 

. 'gives us genuine republicans the consolatory idea of living free, in the sight 

^ of the Supreme Being, and in expectation of the immortally of the soul. 

7%c Convention forever! 7%e Republic forever ! The mountain'J'or' 

•ever/*' All the addresses besought the Convention anew to retain the 

'flupreme power. 'There was one even which called upon it to sit till the 

reign of virtue ehould be established in the republic upon imperishable 

foundations. y 

Prom that day, the words Virtue and Supreme Being were in "^yetj 
mouth. Instead of the inscription, To Reason, placed upon the fronts of 
•&e churches, there was now inscribed. To the Suprevx Being. The 
remains of Rousseau were removed to the Pantheon. His widow was 
presented lo the Convention, and a pension settled upon her. 

Thus the committee of public welfare, triumphant over all the diflfb^nt 
jnrties, invested with all the powers, placed at the head of an enthusiastie 
and viotorious nation, proclaiming the reign of virtue and tfie worship of tho 
Guperme Being, was at the height of its. authority, and at the last term of iti 
cyatems. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

(BTATB OP EUKOPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 17»4 (YEAR U)— 
GENERAL PREPARATIONS FOR WAR— PLANS OF THE ALLIES AND 
OP THE FRENCH— OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN— OCCUPATION 0? 
THE PYRENEES AND OF THE ALPS— OPERATIONS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS; ACTIONS ON THE SAMBRB AND THE LYS; BATTLE OF 
TURCOING— OCCURRENCES IN THE COLONIES-43EA-FIGHT. 

^ \ 
In Europe and in France the winter had been spent in making prepaiw* 
tions for a new campaign, England was still the aoul of the ooaiition, and 
urged the continental powers to advance and to destroy on the banks of thai 
Seine a revolution that alarmed her, and a rival who was hateful to her. Tho' 
implacable son of Gha^am had this ,year made immense efforte to 4UHiaili 
Prance. It was, however, not without opposition that he had obtained from* 
the English parliament raaana proportionate to his%ai»t ptej^eeta^^JjOfd Stan'^f 
hopettn'lfae tipper Hoiu^, Fox and Sheridan* in the Lower, ^ei^ stfll 'Hoif^ 

* Fox and Sheridan ohMrved "that the oondpct of ffoyernment siaee the wire.,^ ^. 

jiHak«iMiM^'£r<Mit)iii^ Wh^ ^^^''^ 

'.■ sliielartneatnUty, and this oontinaedeTM after the King hid been dethroi^^ 



.^cf^ary^,.^ if^s m.^jtwir opinio]ir.uaj^t,.rumQQer».a»d.piw withi|«it 
^fe^Xqpses. Th^ preie^fd.iftotiypp Reduced fro^ii ttie opmiiiBf q&.tte SttheUt, 
.jQEfe 4^0(0619 of (ltoll^pd,',3Dd ih» jaece9sity. of defending th€» Bttti^k tmiiAfn- 
,^{91^ were false. Hollaud had not been endangered by.tba.opiefiinf of d|e 
'^.clieUt, ancl the British cox^titution was not tbreatej^ed* The, aim of oiiiii^ 
'fere W.S9 to destroy a people who had determined to be ffee^and to keep 
'Continually increasing meir personal influence and authority » upon pretext ^ 
'()i resisting the machinations of the French Jacobins. Thia struggle had 
M^en xnajnt^ined by unfair means* Civil war and maAsacre had been fti* 
.l^ntej, but a brave and generous nation had frus^at^d the attempts -of ite 
^vwsaries by unexampled courage a^d efforts. Sta^hope^ FoXi.aind Shi/tn- 
aah,, concluded that such a war was disgraceful and ruinous ta JSnglanA. 
.^hejT were mistaken on one point. The Eoglij^h Opposition may frequeiidy 
~epj;Qach mifii^ters with waging unjust ivarai, but neyer disadvantagioous onusi^ 
f'0ie war p^ried on ^^nst France had no motive of justice, it bad exodr 
pnt ^ibtives of policy, a? we shall presently se&i a^d the Oppoeityon, mided 
Dy generous sentiments,, overlopked tiie adfant^es that wore fihont tn mimlf 
^fl»;ifc to Enriand. , , ■ \ T 

, 1. Pftt a^ecteE alarm at the threats of invasion uttered in the laribiMte^'ilif 
'^WAtion/, He pFetei^4ed thatciwrntry-peftple mJS^X bad siaidjMThi ' 
P^^pch are cqmffig tq bring, us the rights of qiap." He. made thi^ kngUfi^ 
^>aid ibr, it is said, by himself) a pretext for asserting that the conttitaliivA 
was threatened ; He had denounced the constitutional societies in England, 
which had become rather more active, after the example set them by the 
clubs of France; and he insisted that, tinder pretence of a parliamentary re- 
form, their design was to establish a Convention. In consequence, he de- 
manded the suspension of the habeas corpus, the seizure of the papers of 
those societies, and the institution of proceedings against some of their mem- 
bers.! He dem^andedy^/moreover, t^e privitege of eniPoUilig Y^lunteers, and 
' of maintaining tnem by means of donations or subscriptions, of increasing 
the forc9, of the army apd navy,. and. of raising a^ corps, of forty jthonsai^ 
lorei'gnersi French emigrants and others. The Opposition' made ^. spirited 
resistance. ' It asserted that there was nothing to warrant the suspension, of 
^ iJl^ most valuable of the liberties of Englishmen : that the accused ^ocieUes 
AftHberated in public ; that their wishes, openly expressed, could not be con- 
s^l^aci^s, and 'that "they were the wishes of all England, since they were 
confined to parliamentary refdtm; th^t the immoderate increase of the land 
forces was pregnant with danger to the English people ; that, if the volunteers 
could be armed by subscription, it would becoine allowable fer the minister 
i^ raise .armies without ^ sanctiqin of parliament ; that the maintenance bf 
•O'gileat a' number of foreigners would be ruinous, and thfrt it had no other 
f. '1 . • '' ' '• I ' " ' 

llki ^Hfrti atrochiet dt the Itevolation had been' perpetrated ; bat now, eveA thoi^gh they did 
QMkfl&QgietlMr Mjeet negtftiMion, they iwped declarationt evidently calculated to render it im: 
pi^He; «iid ahi^e aU fiuMi m me natieDal imegritgr.'**— PaWltemM/i»^ tiktor^, Bt 



.iT^em.^^ma to have >rgott»n i^oid NoKk'a "4i<wdiwitag«o«a'' AmtrieMi'iaav 
oost England so much Mood and treaiiare, and wai attended with each hamiliating 

•ipn'^to the vario^ prosecntionii of the refonpeiif jwbid^ »i» jj <»> akawt JMmm 
in4 to ^ 4^^l#K«ted Iria) of V^% TMi»>fcjffl4 HOT»y<wiw, iii..ffni<iifc| 
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ilf A0(mMiiffttlMe»of!^4)^MpMiticB« Muoikiliad iiDmr})>esB eithifiuiit 

^ipqiKBi^'^iewJiniiiiaroufl; Soritt eompiriiaiAad ho mom/tilui Ihinyior Jdi^ 
4MlnlN;ra, I^bt!obtaiaed.aU.lh8tlie'.(^ mkI otuTted alliks lulk nfMchiiw 
lislA presMMedk'^ .!-... . ' j 

A0 Qdon 89 ibese ^mandbi wens gnstedf he oaoeed the militiat to be 
doubled ; he vaoteimed thd lahd forces to mty thousand men, and the nasi! 
forees tot eighty ^ousand; hd otgamaad fioeah corps of eih%rBiUB« aqd broiigiil 
^ ' trial seTei^ nembebi of the c^nsUtiltioiial societies. An Eogiish jury^ a 
Hiore solid guafaatee. than the parliament, aeqiiitted &e aocm^; but' thai * 
ivras of litde ciMisequeaice to Pitt, who had in his hands all the means of re- 
pressing the aliii^test political moTementt add of wielding a colossal power 
in £ur9pet • . - 

, This was the moment for profiting by this general war to cnisth Fmnc^ 
if^ xmn h^r naVy forever, and to take her colonies from/heiw-fa much mor^ 
sure and enviable result in the estimation of Pitt than the repression crfcep- 
lain |M)lit&aland religioas doctrines. He had succeeded, in the precetKng 
y^ar in arming^againeit Frailee the two maritime powers whidi should^lwsys 
Kft^e eoniiniledin alliance with he]>-«-Spai& and Holland; he was anxious to 
ta^ptbem ift thl«r> p<^tioal error, and to \»m it to the bebt account against tba 
FreHjeh nikvy« Eiiglaitd wan able to'send rOut of her ports at ieiast one huhi' , 
4red sail of A^ line, Spain forty, and Holland twenty » «xolufiiveIy of amuk 
tited^ qC fi^aAe$> How was France,'with thb fifty or mxXy ships left ^ 
^ni^, the oonfiagration al Toolontito cop^-wtilh juch a force? ThdQgh,.inb 
QA^ikl. Motion hli yetbeen fought, the English fiag ,was paramount in the Af edi* 
lervanean* id Uie. Atlantic Ocean, and in the Indian Seasj In the Maditey^ 
rfaiean»tiie:.EiiiUah squadrons thteatened Ih^ Italian pow«]» whidi were 
desirous .()f veihamingneUtor^ blockacled Cjorsic»fwidi a vieitF to wreist :tl»i 
;9lai)id.&<)m :U9v<atfed aw^ted a favourable monient for landing troopa and 
etoffea In :La Vendee.^ In America, they surtounded. our Antilles, and sought 
to plTQfithy.tbietfarribledtsseQsious prevailing .between the whites, themulalt 
toe^^and Uie blailks, to gain possession af/^eau In the Indian seas, thny 
ct^mfdeted the establisihmeilt' of British power and the ruin of Poiidicheil^ 
With anolher campaign our commerce would he destroyed, whatever n^hl 
\>i4 thd fortune of acnrison itie continent. Thus nothing could be morcpolitia 
than the war.;waged by Pitt with France, and the Opposition was wroofj^ to 
find fikult with it on the Score of advantages* It would have been rigirt'in 
ornac^e only, and that case hss not yet oecurced; if her dehl< oontinually 
inc4feasing and now become enonilous, is really beyoi^d her wealth, and de« 
alined some day to overwhelm ^her, England will have exceeded her mi^anSf 
and will have dqne wrong in struggling for an empire which will have cost 
h^r her strength, - But this is a mystery of the future. 

Pitl hesitated at no violence to augment his means and to aggravate tha 
^amities /of .France. The Americans, happy undejt Washington, freelje 
traversed the: seas, and began lo engage in thaftyast carryiag-tnude which han 
enriched them during the long wars of the continent. Pitt snbjeciBd thdir 
Vessels to impyeesment The British squadrons, stopped Ammcan ships, 
Sind look B'W^y men b^losgiag to their crews* Moore dian five hundned vca* 
neli had ahraskly utod^rgone thi».vi(»lfooe« and iti was. ^ subject of waim 
iwacmsitranflfiB on the part of tlui.Amaricaaiicnrernawnt, lint tfa^ wow no* 
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Afc.DMWf Ae Swedn, ftequeated oar pof|i^l>riii(|^ AitharMMWDtttii in 
foni, which Ifafi dearth rcndevad extvemeljr valiiabld, and maiif Mcles tt0o6»> 
Mry for the navy; imd took away is exchange the wines and other pvodo^- 
tioQs with .which die soil of Fiance furnishes the world. Owing to this 
iiitennedtate agency of neutrals, commeroe was not entirely iatemippledy and 
Ihe most urgent wants were supplied. England, considering France as a 
besieged place, which must be fainisbed and reduced to extremity, meditated 
ihe ii^action of these rights of neutrals, and addressed notes full of sophistry 
4o the northern courts, in order to enforce a violation of the right of nations* 
While, England was employing these means of all kinds, she had still 
forty thousand men in the Netherlands, under the command of the Duke of 
York. Lord Moira, whd had ^been unable to reach Granville in time, waa 
Jyihg at Jersey with his squadron and a land force of ten thousand men. 
Lasdy, the English treasury held funds at the disposal of all the belligerent 
powers. 

On the continent the zeal was not so great The powers which had not 
the same interest in the war as England, and which engaged in it for pre- 
tended principles alone, prosecuted it neither with the same ardour n6r with 
the same activity. England strove to rouse the general zeal. She stiH held 
Holland under her yoke by means of the Prince of Orange, and obliged her 
to furnish her contingent to the allied army of the Nor£. Thus that un- 

^ happy nation had its ships and its regiments in the service of its most formi- 
dable enemy, and against its most steadlast ally. Prussia, notwithstanding 
the*mystieism of her king^had in a^reat measure shaken off the iUusions 
with which she had been fed for two years past. The retreat of Champagne, , 
in 1792, and that of the Vosffes, in 1793, had nothmg enconraginff for her. 
Frederick William, who had exhausted his exchequer, and weakened his 

, army in a war which could not have any favourable lesolt for his kingdom, 
and which could prove serviceable at most to the house of Austria, would 
have been glad to relinquish it. An object, moreover, of much greater inte- 
rest to him called him northward ; namely, Poland, which was in motbn, 
and the dissevered members of which were tending to reunite. England, 
surprising him amidst this indecision, prevailed upon him to continue the 
war by die all-powerful m^ans of her gold. She concluded at the Hague, 
in her name and in that of Holland, a treaty by which Prussia engaged to 
furnish sixty-two thousand four hundred men for the service of the co^ition. 
This army was .to be under a Prussian commander, and all the conqu»ts 
that it should make were to belong jointly to the two maritime powers-— 
England and Holland. In return, those two powers promised to furnish the 
King of Prussia with fifty thousand pounds sterling per mon^ for the main- 
tenance, of his troops, and to pay him besides for bread and forage. Over 
and above this sum, they granted three hundred thousand pounds, to defray 
the first expenses of taking the field, and one hundred thousand for Ae return 
to the Prussian states. At this price Prussia continued the impolitic war 
which shfe had begun.* 

. The house of Austria had no longer any catastrophe to avert in Pranc^ 
siaee the princess whom she had given to Louis XVI. had expired on the 
scafiedd. That power had less to fear from the Revolution tluia any other 
eoantry,/sn^ee'tlte 'politMid diB^ssioii»of the last thirty yesors haVe not yet 

top «4Vw fymMttnii lh«'PrQMi«Br tn^dptVasloddly prMliims^ wlibh if tmdk]^t3i"that 
ikftf-mmfik In li>rtifainii:#m»f>gy*bf €k»<ftt<»i>tiy; M thef bpimty mttriMretf «t tUr 
diignee of having ths sokUen of the gnat Frederick fold, like nieikiuHetfrio^^Mlk* 
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FRIH€H RSfOftimm, H 

f> a wtk aa ml Ai yiMIe arihd m hn dewaifa—g it wip» A ws toii y awwl y f^ 
iPMse to liilffl tn enfageinenly a'wi»h ta gua some fortvmM ia lh« NalUev^ 
landiyperlutps too, &it tiiii must hmte been Tagfae* tbe iflly hope of hcvhig 
a ehare of our prorinoes, that induced Anetria to continue the war. Bfao 
carried it on widi more ardour ^n Pmsaia, but not with much move real 
^ activity; for she merely oompletad and reorganised her regiments without 
J increasing their number. A great part of her troops was in Pohmd, for she 
^ iiad, like Prussia, a powerful motive for looking back, and for thinking of 
^ ithe 'Vistula as much as of the Rhine. . Gallicia occupied her attention not 
"^ less than the Netherlands and Alsace. 

Sweden and Denmark maintained a wise neutrality, and replied to the 
^ eophistries of England that the public right was immutable, that there' was 
^ no reason for violating it towanis France, and for extending to a whole 
^ country the laws of blockade, laws applicable only to a besieged place; that ' 

'^' Danish and Swedish vessels were well received in France ; that they found 4 

there not barbarians, as the French were called, but a government which 
'^ did ^stice to the demands of commercial foreigners, and which paid all due 
' respbct to the nations with which it was at peace; tiiat there was, therefore, 
^ no reason for breaking off an advantageous intercourse with it. In coase* 
" quence, though Catherine, quite favourable to the plans of the English, 
^ eeemed to decide against the rights of neutral nations, Sweden and Denmaik 
persisted in their resolutions, preserved a prudent and firm neutrality, and : 
concluded a treaty by which both engaged to maintain the rights of neutrals, 
I . and to enforce the observance of a clause in the treaty of 1780, which closed ^ 
! ^ the Baltic against the armed ships of such powers as had no port in that sea. 
France, therefore, had ground to hope that she should still receive com fhrnt 
the north, and the timl^r and hemp requisite for her navy. 

Russia, continuing to affect much indignation at the French Revolution, 
and giving great hopes to the emigrants, thought of nothing but Poland, tiai 
entered so fdx into the policy of the English merely to Obtain their adhesion 
to hers* This* accounts for the silence of England on an event of not less 
importance than the sweeping of a knigdom from the political stage. At 
this moment of general spoliation, when England was reaping so large a 
share of advantages in the south of Europe and in every sea, it would not 
have become her to talk the language of justice to the copartitioners of 
Poland. Thus the coalition, which accused France of having fallen into 
barb/orism, was committing in the North the most impudent robbery that 
policy ever engaged in, meditating a similar procedure against France, and 
contributing to destroy for ever the liberty of the seas. 

The German princes followed the movements of the house of Austria. o , 

Switzerland, protected by her mountains, and freed by her institotions fioni' 
engaging in a crusade on behalf of monarchies, persisted in not espousing 
eimer party; and covered by her neutrality the eastern provinces, the least 
defended of all France. Sh6 pursued the same course upon tiie continent * 

which the Americans, the Swedes, and the Danes, followed at sea. She 
rendered the same services to French commerce, and reaped the same bene- 
fit from her conduct. She supplied us with die horses necessary for our- 
aiipiies and with cattle, of whieh we had been deficient since the war hadb 
ravaged tit« Vbi^ges and La Vend^ ; she expoirted the' produee of otir msiiu- 
fcfetttres, and thus became the inferme(|[ate '^ent of a moist ItfcratiVe 'tr^flfe '; 
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ttgllQRldovii hM-mwM^-^B^kmgmdkenhmiM lorn two^pranncte, Bzmjyvmai 

^Eiteifeit this'Mn^tiiinrjr loA iU-pliyed ^inse. The Ittliao powerr;wyind[ 
toflle n«]iien but thefiirere^zceeidki^yfl^aDyBdoiraoobomof ibia^intm 
The wpablic e£ Genoa had seen the Bn^ish teaort to an iiiiwotihjr|mi^ 
codiurein her port( and dorainit a real attadt upon ^e right of nations. Tliejr 
hafd •elzid'^a French frigate, lying thereunder shelter of the Genoese new- 
Itsdii^yi and had slaughtered tfaue crew. Tuscany had been obliged to ilisiimtt 
tiie French resident. Nafdes, which had recognised the republic when lUb' 
French squadrons threatened her coasts, made, great demonatrations against 
htir, mnce the English Aag was un£uiied in the Me£terranean, and prombed 
totauoeour Piedmont with eighteen thousand men. Rome, fortunately poww 
tAe89h euiaed us, and had aUowed Bassevilie, the French agent, to be mirr^ 
dea^ed within its walls. Lastly, Venice, though far from feeling flattered liy 
the demagogue lan|[uage of France, would not on any accoimt engage hc^ 
sHf in a war, and hoped, by favour of her distant position, to preserve her 
netitpality. Corsica was on the point of being wrested from us, since Paoli 
}ad declared for the English.* The only places that we had yet leflthpn, 
rwero Bastia and Calvi. . < 

l^lpain, the most innocent of our enemies, continned an impolitio=wfi(r 
against uis, and persisted in coiiimitting the same blunder aalHoDand* l^e 
dttties which the thrones pretended to have then to perform- agaknt France^ 
the victories of Ricardos, and the English influence, decided her to try 
''toether cahipaign^ though >8he was greatly exhausted, in want of soldihi% 
ajM^stiii more ^f mbney. The eelel^ted Afasudia caused d'Ajrandi to Ue 
dMgtanred'for baring advised peace. • • ' 

Politics, therefore, hadchsmged but litd0"8ikioe the preceding year. Int^ 
rente,* ifirrdps,: blunders; atnd crimes, were the «ame in 1794 as in 1*793. 
EshgUnd alone had increased her forces. The aUaes still had in the Nethei» 
laiiils one hundred ind liify thousand men, Aostrtsins, Germans, Dntch, and 
English. : Twenty-five ortfiirty ihouaand Austrians were at Luxemburg; 
akty-rfive thousand Prussians and Saxons In the environs of Mayenoe. Fi^ 
tha»asand Austrians, intermixed with some emignintl9, lined the Rhine from 
Mannheim to Basle. The Piedmontese army still consisted of forty lhoa«^ 
teid men and seven or eight thousand Austrian auxiliaries. Spsiin had m^e 
aome levies to recruit her battalions, and demanded some pecuniary aid df 
her clergy, but her army was not more considerable than in the preceyiiitg 
year, being still limited to about sixty thousand men, divided between ihe 
eastern and western Pyrenees. 

It was in the North that our enemies proposed to strike the most decisive 
hhw^ against us by supporting themselves upon Oonde, Valenciennes, ea^ 
lie Quesnoy. The celebrated Mackt had drawn up in London a plan from 
which great results were expected. This time the German tactician hatf 
been rather more bold, and he had intiroduoed into his plan a march to Parish 

* <* The crown of Corsica, whifth had been offered by PaoIl and the aristocratlepd party, to- 
M'Kihg of England, was accepted, and efforts immediately made to confer upon ^e inhabit^ 
fiili a oonatitQtion aiinflat to that of Great dritain."--^ilnfiiia/ Regiaiit, B. 

ji|r,1<9oii«4parte«pcaluiig to tae of Uvn one day, said, 'MackJa a mtm of th^ Mfinit inadw^ 
cdj^ I ever aaw m. my Ufo; be ia faSl of ael^afficiency and oonooi^ai»d belMveji Wmaall!fqi|pl 
to anything. He has no talent I dionld like to aee him opposed some day to one of our 
good generals ; we should then see fine work ! He is a booster, and that is all. He ii: 
Mir om iiTttte .Itiim^ m^-<mm 'OMag; mA tMUw^ltart^ he -is takKkj^"^- ~^ 
fUnm^ E. --l •» ■'•'••- ■ -■'- »*'i* i.j'v. .!.-.' 



pliiii vGQiifliMdl in ^iiiuM lasotlvti fosliMi, dial nf ]^flaKli«4M;icollkMili|{(>lti 
/(mse at ikat (idoit^ Mbglng the l^raniaiis fimii'the Vot^fesiewttde itoiSttfKh 
Ivcty aMfi itiMehiag^fQnmdy leaving two ectrpe an ll» ^wvi^s^vone in nidariett, 
die otbet oil tllle ^ambie. At thfteapie time Lofd Mo«a was. to laiMl tfocq^ 
in Ia Yend^ and to incfeaae oi]v^dan|pera by a doaUo immIi npen<l^aria> 

To lake tiaadreeiea, when in paMeiBioa of Va)eaciemuNi« Qond^, aa4 Lo 
Qttdanoy,. wa» a p&erile oonoeit ; lo comet the oonunimicail|iiDe towaidir* tlie 
fihtabre waB'moet jwlicioua; but to jHaeo a eoipe lo gmrd Flaa&rs w«0 
absoloufaely uaefess, when the intentioa waa tofoirn a iMMrerfiil iMradng maM ; 
ttf bring, die PtuaaiBiis upon die Sambve was a i|«eatioiiable flrooeeding, M 
•w€ «h0ll preaendy see; laady, tomakie a diTerai4>n in La Vend^ uma- loo 
iate fay a year, for the great Vendue had perished We afaaM soon p«em1%, 
iniktt die coaapariaon of die pfojeol with dM eirtnt, the vamty of att theae 
9daii*diawii.up hi Londoii.* 

The coaiidon had iiOjt» we aay, brooght into play great reaoureea. T^eio 
we^ at thia< moment only throe rtaUy acdi^ powera in i^F^io-45Qgland, 
Rusaia, and France. The reason of this is simpto. Sngbiid was ahtiotKI 
HftmaJde hera^ mislreaa of the aeaa, Russia to aeeare Poland, and Vttmlb to 
aave her eaaateaoe and her liberty* There was no natural energy excepi ill 
theso great powers; there was no purpoee noble bat that of Fraaee ; and ik 
behalf of this mteseat she made lihe greatest efforts that history hM ^^ft 
ieeoided«> 

l*he peimanem raqaiaidon^ decwed in tba mondi of August in di^fM*^ 
oeding year, had dready aiqiplied the armies with rMnforeements and cob!- 
txiteted to dM successes with whieh th6 campaign conehided; but thia 
hnportant measure was not desdned to pyodaee ito ML etf^ot till- the ^nsuiltt 
oavpaign. Otrmg to this eitraov^my morementt twelve hutidred thousiM 
riwh IM led their homes^ and ooveied the fvantiers or filled the ^potti^f dm 
mlenor. The brigading of these ftash troops had been edmmenced. One 
battalion of the line was moorfmrated- with two battalions of the new levy, 
and excdlent regiments were thua Ibrmed. On this plan, seyeral hundred 
dieusttid men had been orgaiiized,.and diey were distributedi>n the frondera 
and in die fortresses. They were> including the garrisons, two hundred and 
fiDty idiousand in the North; forty thousand in the Ardennes; two hundred 
thousand on the Rhine and the Moselle ; one hundred thousand at the Ibot 
of the Alps ; one hundred and twenty diousand at the Pyrenees ; and eighty 
diousand between Chierbourg and La Rochelle. The mesois for equipping 
these forces had been neither less prompt nor less extraordinary than those 
for assembling them. The manufactures of arms established in Paris and in 
die provinces, had soon attained the degree of activity which was intended 
to be given to diem, and produced great quandties of cannon, swofds, and 
muskets. The committee of public welfare, skilfully turning the French 
character to account, had contrived to bring into vogue the manufacture of 
ssdtpetre* In the preceding year it had already ordered an examination of 
all cellars for the purpose of extraedng from diem the mould impregnated 
with sal^tre. It soon adopted a still better method. It drew up directions^ 
a model of simplicity and clearness, to teaeh the oitiaens how to lixiviate the 

* TboM who wish to read the best political an4 militaiy 4iiC¥Miion pn this mbject are re- 
ftned to the critical memoir on that campaign written h^ Genaral Jommi, and appended . to 
'Us great Hktoiyofths Wan ol die H«volodon. £. 
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irodi9oed. People i]ii{iakted to otlieni tke inetrwIieiiB wImA they Ind 
leeeiTed, and eeeh hooee farnished eonie ibunda of liiie afeftd mit Some 
.of tfauB quarten of Pane aseembled for the pturpoee of cairjruig with pomp to 
.the Cc^Tention the ml^tre which they had iabricaied. A lestaval wee inr 
etituted, on which eeeh came to depoeit hie ofiering on ihe altar of the 
'Country. Emblematic finrme were given to this ealt; all aorta of epiilieta 
weie lavished upon it ; some called it the avmgmg salt, others the Uberaiing 
salt. The peopk amused themselves with it, but piodaoed considerable 
quantities,; and the government had attuned its objeet. Some inconT*> 
Jliences natdrally arose out of all this. The cellars were dug up, and die 
jn^ould, after it had been lixiviated, lay in the streets, which it encumbered 
and spoiled. An ordinance of the committee of public welfare put an end to- 
this nuisance, and the lixiviated earth was repriced in the ceUars. Saline 
matters ran short : the committee ordered that all; the heil)age» not empleyeA 
^either as food for calde qr for domestic or rural purposes, should be imme-. 
diately burned, in cnrder to be employed in the making of saltpetre, or«oir> 
verted into saline substances. 

.. Government had the art to introduce another fashion that- was not lesa^ad; 
fVantageous. It was easier to raise men and to mannflEietina'aims than to 
jgind horses, of which the artillery and the eavahry were deficient The srar 
had rendered them scarce, and, owing to the demand and the general rise in 
the prices of all commodities, they were very dear. It was absoletely m^- 
jcessary to reoir to the grand expedient of requisitions, that is to say, to take 
l^y force what an indispensable necessity demanded. In each canton, one * 
^orae out of every twenty-five was taken and paid for at the rale of nine hun*^ 
(bed francs. Mighty, however, as force may be, gopd^will is much mom 
effective. At the suggestion of the committee, a horse-soldier, folly equipped, 
was offered to it by the Jacobins. The example was then universally Hal- 
lowed. Communes, clubs, sections, were eager to offer to the republic what 
were called Jacobin Horaemenf completely mounted and equipp^ 

There were now soldiers, but officers were still wanting. The committee- 
acted in this respect with its accustomed promptitude. «< The Revolution," 
said Barr^re, <' must accelerate all things for the supply of its wants. The- 
Revolution is to the human mind what the sun of Africa is. to vegetation.'' 
The school of Mars was re-established ; young men, selected from all the 
provinces, repaired on foot, and in military order, to Paris. Encamped m 
tents on the plain of Sablons, they repaired^ thither to acquire rapid instruc- 
tion in all the departments of the art of war, and then to be distributed among' 
the armies. 

Efforts equally energetic were made to recompose ournavjr. It consisted 
in 1789, of fifty sail of the line and as many frigates. The disorders of the 
Revolution, and the disaster of Toulon, had reduced it to about fifty vessels, 
only thirty of which, at most, were in a fit state to be sent to sea. Men 
and officers were what they stood most in need of. The navy required ex- 

Serienced men, and aU the experienced men were incompatible with the 
[evolution. The reform effected in the staffs of the land forces, was there- 
fore still more inevitable in the staffs of the naval forces, and cpuld not fail 
to cause a much greater disorganization in the latter. The two ministers, 
Moujge and d*Albarade, had succumbed under these difficulties and been dis- 
missed. The committee resolved, in this instance also, to have recourse to^ 
extraordfinary means. Jean-Bon-St-Ancbe, and Prieur of La Mamet were« 
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fm«$ IQ j>r9veiil pommmimiicn betweot ifaeVendMiis and Ae Eagttsh, hid 
a^u^jaied in eoMaquenoe of ite loag hanhUpf. Ne aooner had it ratimied 
than Admnd Mpnord da Galaa waa ariiMted hy die repreantelivea, andTea- 
.dered reaponaible for the ditfoideriy eoodact of the aqtiadron. The erewa 
wene entirely deeompoaed and reorganized in the prompt and violoit man- 
ner of ihe Jacobins. Peasants, who had neT«r been at aea, were pot on 
board the ships oC the republic to manoBuyve acainst yeteran English sailors. 
Inferior officers were raised to the highest raiuui, and Captain Villaret^Joy- 
euse* was promoted to the command of the squadnm. In a month, a feet 
of thirty ships w^ ready to -sail : it left the port foil of enthasiasm, and 
amidst the acclamations of the people of Breat ; not, indeed, to defy the foK 
jnidable squadrons of England, Holland, and Spain, bat to piolect a eonvoy 
of two hundred sail, bringing a considerable quantity of torn from America, 
and ready to fight to the Jast extremity, if the safety of the eoniwy required 
, it. Meanwhile^ Toal<Mi was the iheatre of not less rapid creations. The 
ahips which had escaped the flames w6re repaif^d and new ones built The* 
ezpeoises ^ere levied ppon the property of the Toulonese, who had oon- 
tributed to snirrender their port to Ae enemy. For want of tie large ehips 
which, were under repair, a multitude of priTateers covered ^ sea, and made 
valuable prizei]. A bold and courageous nation, which lacks the means eC 
e^prying. op war upon a large scale, may always resort to petty warfare, and 
therein exert its inteUigenf^e and its valour ; by land it wages the war of 
partifuinB, at sea, that of privateers* Accoiding to thftlieport of Lord Stan- 
hopei we had taken, from 1793 to 1704, four hundred and ten vesa^, 
whereas the English bad taken from us only three hundred and sixteen. 
The .govetrnmeni then did not renounce the task of re-establishing even the 
naval portion of our forces. . 

Such prodigious efforts ^uld not fail to produce their fruit, and we were 
about ,tQ reap* in 1794* the benefit of our exertions in 1793. 

The campaign first evened on the Pyrenees and on the Alps. Fkr from 
being active on the western, it was destined to be much more so on the 
eastern P3rrenee8^ where the Spaniards had c^nquered the line of the Tech, 
and still occupied the famous camp of Boulou. Ricardos was dead, and 
Uiat famous general had been succeeded by one of his lieutenants, the Count 
de l^a Union, an, excellent soldier, but an indifferent commander. Not hav- 
ing yet received the fresh reinforcements which he expected, La Union 
thought of nothing further than keeping Boulou. The French were comr 
manded by the brave Dugommier, who had retaken Toulon. Part of the 
materiel and of the troops employed in that service had been sent before 
Perpignan, while *the n^w fevies were training in the rear. Dugommier was 
enabled to bring thirty-five thousand men into line, and to profit by the 
wretched state in which the Spaniards then were. Dagobert, still endiusi- 
astic in spite of his age, proposed a plan of invasion by the Cerdagne, which, 

• « Louis Thomas Vfllaret-Joyeuse, a French ^ce-adipiral, senrad at first in the infantry* 
An affair of honour in which he killed his adversaiy obliged him to quit his corps, and ha 
went to Brest, entered into the navy, and made hunself known as a bmye and inteUifant 
officer. In 1789 he declared for the Revolation, and frwn 1793 to 1796 was employdl at 
the head of the French fleets, but was generally unsuccessfill. In 1797 he q^uitted the navy 
and was deputed to the council of Five Hundred where be stx>ke againifit tha Terroriat^ 
In the year 1862 he was appointed captain-general of Martiniqiie, and in 1805 waa deooiata^ 
With the red ribbon."— .S»4^ajDAt€ Modern^, S. . >«x 



»)%/lrollkiaiMw •Uigaditfle lailirti ^-bn^ lifwm^'iitmmdi'pmftMe 
]tBitaMMftjp*» in tfut>fintriiwl>iio«, all aklMk oh Iii6 «iii)^<0r'9d#kmVilfl(A IMi|f^ 
;W^ v^a \Nm Wuk his diviflioaift Ae Gwdagtoe, WM tfir«eW(t Ck) 'iiiN^'tte 
.DMull of that «llMk. Th* OMdp of Bookm, sifoittMl <ni the biMlto' of life 
Tedi, wi with itt hack to thb Pyienees, had fof onKi^i the ^auMway of 
Bellegaide» ift^hich fonaa liie high md between FWiea and Spain. Di!^fh- 
;iaior, inatead of afltaoking the enemy 'a poaitiena, wlkich iti»ree«trefnety wtXi 
.fofftified, iti fronts atiOTe by^ aooie meana to penetrate between Boulon and 
-tha.oattaewayt^ BaKegarde, ao as to reduee the Spoiush camp, ffia plan 
w4a completely oicceatfhL La Union had puahed the bolh of hia fbreea to 
Geret» aM left the heigfata of €lt Ohriatophe, whitih commanded thaBoiiiott» 
iiisiiAcien€y guiurded. Dugonunier croaaed the Tech, despatehed part of 
ina troops towards St. dnriatophe, and attacked with ^e rest the Ront of 
.tibe Sptoiah poaitioae, and,- after a brisk action, retnaised master of Ae 
koighta. From that momant the eamp ceased to be tenable. The^ enennr 
.was oldiged to retreat by the oanaewayof BeOegafde; but Dugommier took 
poaseaaion of- it, .and left tiw Spaniards only a narrow and difficult trtek 
acfoas the Gol de PorteiL Their retreat soon became a rent Being 
-diaiffed briddy and c^portunaly, they ied in oonftision, leaffng us fift6eh 
ftMumred priaoMrs, one handred and twenty pieces of cannon, eight htindred 
midea laden with ^eir baggage, and camp e^cts ibt twenty, ^oasand men. 
This viotory, gained in the middle of Floreal (die berinning of May), paOe 
ns-maststoB of tiw Tech, and carried ua beyond the Pyrenees. Dugolhmier 
ImitteAiateiy faloekaded OallioorB, POrt-VeHdre, std St Ehne, with die in- 
t^BtioD of retsldng them from the ^aniarde. At die moment of diia im- 
portant Victoiy, the brave Dagobcrt, aitlaoked by a ^er, closed Ms hmg and 
^orioos careor. This noble veteran, aged aev^ntynnx yeara, carried with 
him the regret and the admiration of the army. 

^ ' Nodiing could be more bnlliaittt tham the opening of the campaign in die 
eastern Pyrenees* In the western we took the valley of Bastan, and theae 
trtntnphs over die Spaniards whom we had not yet conquered, occasioned 
universal joy. 

Towards the Alps, we had yet to establish our line of defence on die 
great chain. Towards Savoy, we had, in the preceding year, driven back die 
Piedmontese into the valleys of Piedmont, but we had to take the posts of 
the Litde St Bernard and of Mont Cenis. Towards Nice; the army of 
Italy was still encamped in sight of Saorgio, without being able to force the 
formidable camp of die Fourches. Crcnend Dugommier had been succeeded 
by old Dnmerbion, a brave officer, but almost always ill with the gout 
Fortunately, he suffered himself to be entirely directed by young Bonaparte, 
who in the preceding year had decided the reduction of Toulon, by recom- 
mending the attack of Little Gibraltar. This service had gained Bonaparte 
die rank of general ot brigade and high consideration in the army.* After 

* The following is the Duchess d*Abrantes*s vivid and interesting description of Bona- 
parte's personal appearance at ihis period of his career, when he hi^ just been appointed 
general of brigade : *' When Napoleon came to see us afler our return to Paris, his appear- 
ance made an iittpMssioii on mewhicb I shall never forget At this period of his life fie 
wa» deddedtf a|^; be afterwaids underwent a total change. I do not speak of the illusive 
dutftti wbieh Ills gfoiy spread around him, b«it T mean to say that a gradual physical chsnge 
Ufik plate in him In the space tft seven years. His emaciated thinness was converted into 
a MWBSB of Ace, and hi» 'crnnpfexion, Which had been yellow and apparent! v unhealthy, 
'bM|nM diafand eoihparatitely fresh ; Hia fbatmrea, which were ^angular and sharp, became 
foaad and filled out. As to his smile, it mm always agreeable. The mode (rf* dressmg I^ 
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- locoHBoilmQg the enemy's poeitioiMy and aaeertaiiitiif Ae impossilHity of 
•carryiog the camp of the Fonrches, he was stnick hy an idea not less hap- 
py than that which, in the preceding year, had restored Toulon to the 
vepublic. Saorgio is situated in the va&ey of the Roya. Parallel with this 
valley is that of Oneg^a, in which runs the TaggiaJ Bonaparte conceived 
the idea of throwing a division of fifteen thousand men into the valley of > 
Oneglia, making this division ascend to the sources of the Tanaro, then 
pushing it forward to Mount Tanarello, which borders the upper Roya, and 
thus intercepting the causeway of Saoigio, between the camp of the 
Fourches and the Gol di Tenda. The camp of the Fourches, cut off by ^ I 

these means from the high Alps, must necessarily fall. ' This plan w^ j 

liable but to one objection, namely, that it obliged the army to encroach on 
the territory of Genoa. But the republic had no need to make any scruple ! 

of this, for in the preceding year two thousand Piedmontese had passed j 

through the Genoese territory and embarked at Oneglia for Toulon ; besides, , 

the outrage committed by the English on the frigate La Modeste, in the 
very port of Genoa, was the most signal violation of a neutral country. 
There was, moreover, an important advantage in extending the right of the 
army of Italy to Oneglia, which consisted in covering part of the Riviera of 
Genoa, in driving the privateers from the little harbour of Oneglia where they 
w^re accustomed to take refuge, and thus giving security to the commerce 
•of Genoa with the south of France. This commerce, which was carried on 
by coasters, was exceedingly annoyed by English cruisers and squadrons, 
and it was important to protect it, because it contributed to supply the south 
with grain. There could, therefore, be no hesitation in adopting the plan 
of Bonaparte. The representatives applied to the committee of public wel- 
fare for ihe necessary authority, and the execution of this plan was imme- 
mediately ordered. 

On the 17th of Germinsd (April 6) a division of fourteen^ thousand men,, 
divided into five brigades, crossed the Roya. General Massena* proceeded 

hair, which bad such a droll appearance as we see it in the prints of the passage of the 
bridge'of Areole, was then comparatiTely simple; for the young men of fashion, whom be 
used to rail at so loudly at that time, wore their hair very long. But be was very careless 
of his personal appearance ; and his hair, Ivhich was ill-combed and ill-powdered, gave him 
the look of a sloven. His little hands too underwent a great metamorphosis. When I 
first saw him, they were thin, long, and dark ; but be was subsequently vain of their beauty, . 
and with good reason. In short, when I recollect Napoleon at the commencement of 1794,' 
with a shabby round hat drawn over his forehead, and his ill-powdered hair banging over 
the collar of his gray great«coat, which afterwards became as celebrated as the white plume 
of Henry IV., without gloves, because be used to say they were a useless luxury, with 
boots ill-made and ill-blacked — ^with his thinness and bis sallow complexion — in fine, when 
I recollected him at that time, and I think what he was afterwardi^ I do not see the same \ 
man in two pictures." £. ' 

* ** Andre Massena, Duke of Rivoli and Prince of Esslingen, Marshal of France, was 
born mk 17.58 at Nice, and rose from a common soldier to the rank of commander. In 
1792, when the warriors of the republic had ascended Mount Cenis, be joined their ranks; 
distinguished himself by courage and sagacity ; and in 1793 was made general of brigade. 
In the ensuing year he took the command of the right wing of the Italian array. He was 
the constant companion in arms of Bonaparte, who used to call him the spoiled child of 
victory. In 1799 Massena displayed great ability as commander-in-chief in Switzerland. 
After he had reconquered the Helvetian and Rhsetian Alps, he was sent to Italy to check the 
victorious career of the Austrians. He hastened with the small force he could muster to the 
support of Genoa, the defence of which is among his most remarkable achievements. In 
1804 he was created marshal of the empire, and the year after, received the chief command 
in Italy, where he lost the battle of Galdiero. After the peace of Tilsit, war having broken 
oat in Spain, Massena look the field with the title of Dnkeof Rivoli; but in 1809 h» was - 
/ vol.. m.— 4 C 
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towanb Mount Tanaro, and Bonaparte, with Hiree brigades, marelied to* 
Oneglia, drov^ out an Auatrian division, and entered the town. He found in 
Oneglia twelve pieces of cannon, and cleared the port of all^ the privateess 
which infested those parts. While Massena was ascending the Tanaro to 
Tanarello, Bonaparte continued his movement, and proceeded from Oneglia 
to Ormea in the valley of the Tanaro. ,He entered it on the 28th of Ger- 
minal (April 15), and there found some muskets, twenty pieces of cannon, 
and magazines full of cloth for the clothing of the troops. As soon as the 
French brigades had joined in the valley of the Tanaro, they marched for the 
upper Roy a, to execute the prescribed movement on the left of the Pied« 
. montese. General Dumerbion attacked the Piedmontese positions in fronts 
while Massena fell upon their flanks and their rear. After several very 
brisk actions, the Piedmontese abandoned Saorgio, and fell back on the Col 
di Tenda. They presently abandoned the Col di Tenda itself, and fled te 
Limona beyond the great chain. , 

During these occurrences in thd valley of the Roya, the valleys of the 
Tinea and the Vesubia were scoured by the left of ihe army of Italy, and 
soon afterwards the army of the high Alps, piqued with emulation, took by 
main force the St. Bernard and Mount Gems. Thus, from the middle of 
Floreal (the beginning of May), we were victoridus on the whole chain of 
the Alps, and occupied the whole tract from the first hills cff the Apennines 
to Mont Blanc. Our right supported at Ormea, extended almost to the 
gates of Genoa, covered great part of the Riviera di Ponente, and thus pro- 
tected commerce from the piracies by which it had been previously annoyed. 
We had taken three or four thousand prisoners, fifty or sixty pieces of can- 
non, a great quantity of clothing, and two fortresses. Our commencement, 
therefore, was as fortunate at 5ie Alps as at the Pyrenees, since on both 
points it gave us a frontier and part of the resources of the enemy. 

The campaign opened rather later on the great theatre of the war, that is, 
in the North.. There, five hundred thousand men were coming into col- 
lision from the Vosges to the sea. The French still had their principal 
force about Lille, Guise, and Maubeuge. Pichegru had become their 
general. Commanding the army of the Rhine in the preceding year, he had 

recalled to Grermany. At EssUngea his firmness saved the French army from total destruc- 
tion, and Napoleon rewarded him with the dignity of prince of that place. After the peace 
he hastened to Spain, but, being unsuccessful against Wellington, was recalled. In 1814 
Massena commanded at Toulon, declared for Louis XVIII. On the landing of Bonaparte 
in 1815, he joined him, was created a peer, and commander of the national guard at Paris. 
He lived afterwards in retirement, and his death was hastened by chagrin at die conduct of 
the Royalists: He died in the year 1817." — Encyclopaedia Americana, E. 

** Massena, said Napoleon, was a man of superior talent He generally, however, made 
bad dispositions previously to a battle ; and it was not until the dead began to fall about him 
that he began to act with that judgment which he ought to have displayed before. In the 
midst of the dying and the dead, and of balls sweeping away those who encircled him, 
Massena was himself, and gave his orders and made his dispositions with the greatest sang* 
firoid and judgment. It was truly said of him, that he never began to act with skill, until 
the battle was going gainst him. He was, however, un voleur. He went halves with tUe 
contractors and commissaries of the army. I signified to him often that if he would discon- 
tinue his peculations, I would make him a present of eight hundred thousand, or a million, 
of francs ; but he had acquired such a habit, that he could not keep his hands from money. 
On this account he was hated by the soldiers, who mutinied against him three or four times. 
However, considering the circumstances of the times, he was precious ; and had not hie 
bright parts been sullied by avarice, he would have been a great man." — A Voice from St* 
Helena. E. 

'* Massena was a very superior man, but, by a strange peculiarity of temperament, hfe 
pouMsed the desired equiUbrium only in the midst of the greatest dangers."— La9 Cases. S. . 
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eontrived to apprq>riate to himself the honour of raising the blockade of 
Landau, which belonged to young Hoche« He had wormed himself into 
^e confidence of St. Just, while Hoche was thrown into prison, and had 
obtained the command of the army of the North. Jourdan, esteemed as a dis- 
creet general, had not been considered as sufficiently energetic to retain the 
chief command of the J^orth, and had succeeded Hoche at the amliy of the 
Moselle, as Michaud nad done Pichegru at that of the Rhine. Camot 
still presided over the military operations and directed them from his 
office. St. Just and Lebas had been sent to Guise, to rouse the energy of 
the army. 

llie nature of the localities required a very simple plan of operations and 
one which was likely to Jiave very speedy and very extensive results. It 
consisted in directing the great mass of the French forces upon the Meuse, 
towards Namur, and thus threatening the communications of the Austrians. 
There was the key of the theatre of the war, and there it always will be, 
while war shall be carried on in the Netherlands against Austrians coming 
from the Rhine. Any diversion made in Flanders would be an imprudence ; 
for, if the wing thrown into Flanders were strong enough to make head 
against the allies, it would only contribute to repel them in front without 
compromising their retreat ; and, if it were not considerable enough to obtain 
decisive results, the allies would only hav.e occasion to let it advance into 
West Flanders, and might then inclose and drive it back to the sea. Piche- 
gru, with acquirements, intelligence, and abundance of resolution, but a very 
moderate military genius, formed a wrong notion of the position ; and Car- 
not, prepossessed with his plan of the preceding year, persisted in attacking 
the enemy directly in the centre, and in harassing him on both his win^s. 
Of course the principal mass was to act from Guise upon the centres of me 
allies, while two strong divisions, the one operating upon the Lys the other 
upon the Sambre, were to make a double diversion. Such was the plan 
opposed to the offensive plan of Mack. 

Coburg was still commander-in-chief of the allies. The Emperor of Ger- 
many had gone in person to the Netherlands to excite his army, and above 
all to put an end by his presence to the dissensions which were every moment 
arising among the allied generals. Coburg collected a mass' of about one 
hundred thousand men in the plains of the Gateau, to blockade Landrecies. 
This was the first act with which the allies meant to commence, till they 
could obtain the march of the Prussians from the Moselle upon the Sambre. 

The movements began about the end of Germinal. The hostile mass, 
after yepulsing the French divisions which had dispersed before it, established 
itself around Landrecies. The Duke of York was placed in observation 
near Cambray, and Coburg towards Guise. By the movement which the 
allies had just made, the French divisions of the centre, driven backward, 
were separated from the divisions of Maubeuge, which formed the right 
wing. On the 2d of Floreal (April 21), an attempt was made to rejoin these 
Maubeuge divisions. A sanguinary action was fought on the Helpe. Our 
columns, still too much divided, were repulsed at all points, and driven back 
to the positions from which they had started. 

A new but general attack on the centre and on both wings was resolved 
upon. Desjaniins*s division, which was towards Maubeuge, was to make a 
movement in order to join Charbonnier's division, which was coming from 
the Ardennes. In the centre, seven columns were to act at once and con- 
centrically on the whole hostile mass grouped around Landrecies. Lastly,' 
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OH the left, Souham and M oreau,* starting from Lille with two divi8ioni» 
forming a total of fifty thousand men, were ordered to advance into Flandmrs 

* **3enn Victor Moreau, one of the oldeit and mott oelebnitfld gmenls of th« Franch 
npabtic, was bom in Bretagne in 1763. Hit father intended him for the law, baiba ilol 
mm his studies, and enlisted in a regiment before be had attained his eighteenth year. In 
1789 he joined flie army of the North, and subsequently favoured the Girondins, whose fall 
■greatly affected him, and it was with much repugnance that he accepted the constitution of 
1793, when proposed to the afmy. In 1794 he was appointed general of division, and com- 
manded the light wing of Pichegru's army. He was soon after named commander-tn^diicf 
of the troops on the Rhine, and commenced that course of operations which terminated in the 
celebrated retreat from the extremity of Germany to the French frontier, in the face of a 
superior enemy, by which his skill as a consummate tactician was so much exalted. In 1798 
Moreau was sent to command the army in Italy, but, after some brilliant successes, was com- 
polled to give way to the Russians under Suwarrow. After Napoleon's return from Egypt, 
Moreau was appointed to the command of the armies of the Danube and Rhine, and gained 
the decisive victory of Hoheolinden. He was afterwards accused of participating in the eon^ 
•piracy of Pichegru and Georges, and sentenced to banishment, . whereupon im went to 
America and lived in retirement till 1813, when he joined the allied armies, and was killed 
in the battle of Dresden which was fought in that year." — EneyclopsBdia Americana* E. 

The following is a contemporary account of the death of this celebrated general, whooe 
military &me once rivalled that of Bonaparte. It is extracted from a letter written by a 
British officer, and dated Toplitz, Sept. 4> 1813 : " General Moreau .died yesterday. He was 
in the act of gividg some opinion on military matters, while passing with the Emperor of 
Russia behind a Prussian battery to which two French ones were answering, and Lord Cath- 
cait and Sir R. Wilson were listening to him, when a ball struck his thigh and almost carried 
Ins leg off, passed through his horse, and shattered his other leg to pieces. He gave a deep ' 
groan at first, but, immediately after the first agony was over, he spoke with the utmost tran- 
quillity and c»lM for a cigar. They bore him off the field on a litter made of Cossacks' pikes^ 
aqd carried him to a cottage at a short distance, which however was so much exposed to the 
fire, that they were obliged, after just binding up his wounds, to remove him further off to 
the emperor's quarters, where one leg was amputated, he smoking the whole time. When 
the suigeon infimned him he must deprive him of the other leg, he observed, in the calmest 
manner, that bad be known that before, he would have preferred dying. The litter on which 
they had hitherto conveyed him, was covered with wet straw, and a cloak drenched with 
rain, which, continued in torrents the whole day. He was brought however safely to Laun, 
where he seemed to be going on well, till a long conference which took place between him 
and three or four of the allied generals completely exhausted him. Soon after this he became 
extremely sick, and died at six o'clock yesterday morning." E. 

«« Moreau,' observed the Emperor, * possesses many good qualities. His bravery is un- 
doubted, but he has more courage than energy; he is indolent and effeminate. W^hen with 
the army, he lived like a pacha; he smoked, was almost constontly in bed, and gave himself 
up to the pleasures of the table. His dispositions are naturally good ; but he is too lazy for 
study. He does not read, and since he has been tied to bis wife's apron-strings, he is fit for 
nothing. He sees only with the eyes of his wife and her mother, who h|ive had a hand in 
all his plots against me; and yet, strange to say, it was by my advice that he entered into 
this union. You paust remember, Bourrienne, my observing to you more than two years 
ago, that Moreau would one day strike his head against the gate of the Tuileries. Had he 
remained faithful to me, I would have conferred on him the title of First Marshal of the Em- 
pire.' " — Bourrienne, E, 

"I mentioned," says Barry O'Meara, "Moreau's famous retreat through Germany, and 
asked him if he had not displayed great military talents in it *That /etreal,' replied Napo- 
leon, * was the greatest blunder that ever Moreau committed. The Directory were jealous 
of me, and wanted to divide, if possible, the military reputation ; and as they could not give 
Moreau credit^ for a victory, they did for a retreat, which they caused to be extolled in the 
highest terms, though even the Austrian generals condemned him for having performed it 
Moreau was an excellent general of division, but not fit to command a large army. Calm and 
cool in the field, he was more collected and better able to give orders in the heat of action 
than to make dispositions prior to it His death was nqt a little curious. In the battle before 
Dresden, I ordered an attack to be made upon., the allies by both flanks of my army. While 
the manoBUvrea for this purpose were executing, at the distance of about a hundred yards I 
observed a group of persona on horseback. Concluding that they were watching my m»- 
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and to take i/ierdn and Courtrai before ^e face of CMifay t. The led of ^e 
French army operated without impediment, for Prince Kaunitz, wiih the 
division which he had on the Sambre, could not preyent the junction of Char- 
bonnier and Desjardina. The columns of the centre broke up on the 7th of 
Floteal (April 28), and marched from seven different points on the Austrian 
army. This system of simultaneous and disjointed attacks, which had suc- 
ceeded so ill widi us last year, was not more successful on this occasion. 
These columns, too far apart, could not support each other, and gained no 
decisive advantage at any point. One of them, indeed, that of General 
Ohappuis, was entirely defeated. This general, who had marched from 
Cambray, found himself opposed to the Duke of York, who, as we have 
stated, was covering Landrecies on that side. He scattered his troops on 
different points, and arrived before the intrenched positions of Tpis-ViUe 
•with an inadequate force. Overwhelmed by the fire of the English^ charged 
in flank by the cavalry, he was put to the rout, and his dispersed division 
returned pell-mell to Cambray. These checks were owing less to the troops 
than to the inju4icious manner in which the operations were directed. Our 
young soldiers, staggered at times by a fire to which they were not yet ac- 
customed, were nevertheless easy to lead and to be carried to the attack, and 
they frequently displayed extraordinary ardour and enthusiasm. 

While the attempt on the centre had proved so unavailing, the diversion 
operating in Flanders against Clairfayt had completely succeeded. Souham 
and M oreau had started from Lille and proceeded to Menin and Courtray on 
the 7th of Floreal (April 26). It is well known that those two fortresses 
are situated, one beyond the Lys, the other on its banks. Moreau invested 
the first, Souham took the second. Clairfayt mistaken respecting the march 
of the French, sought them where they were not ; but, being soon apprized 
of liie investment of Menin and the capture of Courtray, he endeavoured to 
noiake us fall back by threatening our communications with Lille. On the 
9iAi of Floreal (April 28), he accordingly advanced to Moucroeh with ei^ht- 
een« thousand men, and imprudently exposed himself to the attack of fifty 
tiiiousand French troops, who might have crushed him while falling back. 
Moreau and Souham, bringing up immediately a part of their forces towards 
their threatened communications, marched upon Moucroen and resolved to 
give battle to Clairfayt. He was intrenched in a position accessible offly by 
five narrow defiles, defended by a formidable artillery. On the 10th of Flo- 
real (April 29), the attack was ordered. Our young soldiers, most of whom 
saw fire for the first time, at first gave way; but generals and oflicers braved 
all dangers to rally them : they succeeded, and the positions were carried. 
Clairfayt lost twelve hundred prisoners, eighty-four of whom were officers, 
thirty-tfiree pieces of cannon, four pair of colours, and five hundred muskets. 
This was our first victory in the north, and it served in an extraordinary degree 
to heighten the courage of the army. Menin was taken immediately after- 
wards. A division of emigrants which was shut up in the place, escaped by 
gallantly cutting their way sword in hand. 

The success of the left and the reverse of the centre determined Pichegra 
and Camot to abandon the centre entirely, and to ict exclusively on the 
wings. Pichegru sent General Bonnaud with twenty thousand men to 
Sanghien, near Lille, to secure the communications of Moreau and Souham. 

i Wb u ^ iCfl , I resolved to disturb tbem, and called out to a captain of artilleiy, ^hrow a docen 
bullets at once into that group ; perhaps there are some little generals in it It was done 
inetently, and one of the balls mortally wounded Moreau. A moment before, the Emperor 
Alexander had been sp^^king to him.' " — A Voieefiom St. Hekna, £. 

c2 
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He left at Ouise only twenty thooeand aeii under Oen«al Femnd, and 
detached the rest towarda Maubeuge, to join Deajardins'a and Charboiinier'a 
diviaions. Theae united forces made the right wing, deatined to act upon 
the Sambre, amount to fifty-six thousand men. Camot, judging much more 
correctly than Pichegru of the state of affairs, gare an order which decided 
the issue of the campaign. Beginning to perceive that the point on which 
the allies might be struck to the greatest advantage was the Sambre and the 
Meuse, and that, if beaten on that line, they would be separated from their 
base, he ordered Jourdan to assemble fifteen thousand men from the army of 
the Rhine, to leave on the western slope of the Vosges as many troops as 
Were indispensable for covering that frontier, then to quit the Moselle with 
forty-five, thousand men, and proceed by forced marches for the Sambre. 
Jourdan's army, united to that of Maubeuge, was to form a mass of ninety 
or one hundred thousand men, and to effect the defeat of the allies on the 
decisive point. This order, the most brilliant of the whole campaign, that 
to which all its results are to be attributed, was issued on the 11th of Floreal 
(April 30), from the office of the committee of public welfare. 

Goburg had meanwhile taken Landrecies. Regarding the defeat of Glair- 
fayt as less important than it really was, he detached the Duke of York 
towards Lamain, between Tournay and LiUe. 

Clairfayt had proceeded into West Flanders, between the advanced iefl 
of the French and the sea : thus he was farther than ever from the grand 
army and from the succour which the Duke of York was bringing him. 
The French, en dchelon, at Lille, Menin, and Gourtray, formed in advanced 
column in Flanders. Glairfayt, having arrived at Tfalelt, was between the 
sea and this column ; and the Duke of York, posted at Lamain, before Tour- 
liay, was between this column and the grand allied army. Glairfayt deter- 
mined to make an attempt on Tournay, and attacked it on the 21st of Floreal 
(May 10). Souham was at this moment in rear of Gourtray. He promptly 
made his dispositions, returned to Gourtray to the succour of Vandamme, 
and, while preparing a sortie, he detached Macdonald* and Malbranck upon 
Menin, with orders to cross the Lys there and to turn Glairfayt The action 
took place on the 22d (May 11). Glairfayt had made the best dispositions 
on the causeway of Bruges and in the suburbs ; but our young recruits 
boldly braved the fire from the houses and the batteries, and, after an obsti- 
nate conflict, obliged Clairfayt to retire. . Four thousand men belonging to 

* ** Marshal Macdonald is the son of a Highland gendeman of the Clanronald sept, who. 
was among the first to join the Pretender in 1746, and, after the battle of Culloden, escaped 
to France, where he settled. His son wak bom in 1765, and entered as lieutenant into the 
Irish regiment of Dillon. On the breaking out of the Revolution, he embraced its principles, 
but wi£ moderation. At the battle of Jemappes he behaved with great gallantry, and led the 
van of the army of the North as general of brigade. On the 18th Brumaire he took part 
with Bonaparte, but his favour with the First Consul ceased in 1803, and he remained in 
obscurity till the year 1809, when he Was offered a command in the army, and at the battle 
of Wagram exhibited such skill and intrepidity that the emperor created him a marshal on 
the field, and said to him, ' Henceforth, Macdonald, let us be friends.' In Spain and Russia, 
the marshal (now created Duke of Tareutum) equalled the best of Napoleon's generals. He 
was also at Lutzen and Bautzen, and rendered signal services at Leipsic. Macdonald faith- 
fully adhered to the Emperor until his abdication at Fontainebleau. The new government 
made him a peer of France, and loaded him with honours. On the return of Bonaparte 
from Elba, Macdonald endeavoured to make head against him, but in vain ; and accordm^ 
he accompanied Louis to the frontiers of the kingdom. The marshal is still living, and inhar 
bits in Paris the splendid hotel of the Legion of Honour. He has daughters, but no son to 
mherit his title." — Court and Camp of Bonaparte* E. 
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4mih tides covered die field of batde ; and if, instead of turning the enemy 
ron the side next to Menin, he had been turned on the opposite side, his retreat 
upon Flanders might have been cnt off. 

This was the second time that Clairfayt had been beaten by our victorious 
.left wing. Our right wing, on the Sambre, was not so fortunate. Com- 
manded by several gener^, who held a council of war with St. Just and 
Lebas, the representatives, it was not so judiciously directed as the two divi- 
sions under Souham ind Moreau. Kleber and Marceau, who had been 
iremoved to it from La Vendee, were capable of conducting it to a victory, 
but their opinions were not attended to. The movement prescribed to this 
right wing was to pass the Sambre ^d to march upon Mons. A first passage 
was' attempted on the 20th of Floreal (May 9), but, the necessary disposi- 
tions not having been made on the other bank, the army could not maintain 
itself ^ere, and was obliged to recross the Sambre in disorder. On the 
:22d, St. Just resolved to make a second attempt notwithstanding the failure 
of the first It would have been much better to await the arrival of Jourdan, 
who with his forty*five thousand men, must have rendered the success of the 
.right wing infallible. But St. Just would not admit of hesitation or delay ; 
and the generals were forced to obey this terrible proconsul. The new pas- 
sagie was not more lucky than the first. The French army crossed the 
Sambre a second time ; but, again attacked on the other bank, before it was 
firm^ established there, it would have been undone but for the intrepidity of 
.Marceau and the firmness of Kleber. 

Thus for a month ps^t the contending parties had been fighting from Mau- 
.beuge to the sea with incredible obstinacy and Mrithout any decisive results. 
.Successfiil on the left, we were foiled on the right ; but our troops acquired 
discipline, and the bold and skilful movement prescribed to Jourdan led th^ 
•way to important results. 

Mack's plan had become impracticable. The Prussian General MoUen- 
dorff refused to march to the Sambre, observing that he had no orders to 
that effect from his court. The English negotiatoirs had been demanding 
explanations of the Prussian cabinet relative to the treaty of the Hague, and 
meanwhile Coburg, threatened on one of his wings, had been obliged to dis- 
solve his centre after the example of Pichegru^ He had reinforced Kau- 
nitz towards the Sambre, and moved the main body of his army towards 
Flanders, to the environs of Touniay. A decisive action was, therefore, 
.about to take place on the left, for the ' moment was at hand when mighty 
masses must come into collision and fight one another. 

A plan, called the plan of destruction, was at this moment conceived at 
the Austrian head-quarters. Its object was to separate the French army from 
Xille, to surround and to annihilate it. Such an operation was possible, for 
the allies could bring nearly one hundred thousand men into action against 
seventy thousand ; but they made singular dispositions for attaining this ob- 
ject. The French were still distributed in the following manner : Souham 
and Moreau at Menin and Courtray with fifty thousand men, and Bonnaud 
in the environs of Lille with twenty thousand. The allies were still divided 
upon the two flanks of this advanced line ; Clairfayt's division on the left in 
West Flanders, and the mass of the allies on the right towards Tournay. 
The allies resolved to make a concentric effort on Turcoing, which separates 
M^nin and Cotirtray from Lille. Clairfayt was to march thither from West 
'Flanders, passing through Werwick and Lincelles. Generals de Busch, Otto, 
and the Duke of York, were ordered to march upon the same point from the 
^opposite side, that is frpm Toumay. De Busch was to proceed to Moucroen, 
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Otto to Tiirediig itsetf, and the Dake of Tofk, advancing to RonMx littd < 
Mouvaux, was to form a jimotion with Glairfayt. By this latter jttnctkMi, 
Souham and Moreau would be cut off from Lille. General Kinsky and Hio * 
Arehduke Cliarles, with two strong^ columns, were directed to drive Bonnaud 
back into Lille. These dispoaitions, in order to succeed, would have required 
a oofflbdnation of movements which was impossible. Most of these coips 
werfe to start from extremely distant points, and Glairfayt had to march 
through the French army. 

These movements were to be executed on the 20th of Floreal (May 17J. 
Pichegru had gone at that moment to the left wing of the Sambre, to repair 
the checks which that wing had experienced. Souham and Moreau di- 
rected the army in the absence of Pichegru. The first intimation of the 
designs of the allies was given them by the march of Glairfayt upon^Wer- 
wick. They instantly moved towards that quarter ; but, on learning that ' 
the main army of the enemy was approaching on the opposite side and 
threatening their communications, they forrtied a prompt and judicious reso- 
lution, namely, to make an attempt on Turcoing, with a view to possess 
themselves of this decisive position between Menin and Lille. Moreau 
remained with Yandamme's division before Glairfayt, in order to retard his 
march, and Souham marched upon Turcoing with forty-five thousand men. 
The communications with Lille were not yet interrupted ; the French g|nefal 
could therefore send orders to Bonnaud to advance on his side to Turcoing, 
and to make a powerful efifort to maintain the communication between that 
position and LUle. ' 

The dispositions of the French generals were attended with complete 
i|uoeess. Glairfayt could advance but slowly; retarded at Werwick, he 
could not reach Lincelles on the prescribed day. General de Busch had at 
first possessed himself of Moucroen, but had afterwards received a slight 
check, and Otto, having divided his troops to succour him, had not left a 
sufficient force at Turcoing; lastly, the Duke of York had advanced toitou- 
baix and Mouvaux, without seeing anything of Glairfayt or being able to 
connect himself with him. Kinsky and the Archduke Gharles had not 
arrived near Lille till late on the day of the 28th (May 17). Next morning 
the 29th (May 18), Souham marched briskly upon Turcoing, defeating all 
that came in his way, and made himself master of that important position. 
Bonnaud, on his part, marching from Lille upon the Duke of York, wh<> - 
was to interpose between Turcoing and Lille, found him spread out upon 
an extended line. The English, though taken unawares, attempted to re- 
sist, but our young recruits, marching with ardour, obliged them to give way, 
and, throwing away their arms, t6 betake themselves to flight. The rout 
was such that the Duke of York, riding off at full gallop, owed his escape 
solely to the swiftness of his horse. From that moment the confusion 
among the allies became general, and from the heights of Templeuve the 
Emperor of Austria witnessed the flight of his whole army. Meanwhile 
the Archduke Gharles, ill supplied with intelligence and ill placed, was in- 
active below Lille, and Glairfayt, stopped towards the Lys, was compelled 
to retreat.* Such was the issue of this plan of destruction. It gave w§ 

* "^ sudden was the rout, that the Duke of Yoric h'unself owed hii safety to the fleetnees 
of his horse, a circumstance which he had the candour to admit m his official despkuOu 
Such was the defect of the combinations of Prince Coburg, that, at the time when his cen» 
tnd oohimns were overwhehned, the two columns on the left, amounting to not less than 
thirty thousand men, under the Archduke Gharles and Kinsky, remained in a state of 
sbsolute inaction; and Clair&yt,who came up too late to» take any active part in the eo- - 
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■erifal Aunami pmoners, a grest qnoit^ of maUrit^ and the glory of a. 
great victory, gained with seven^ ^ouBsnd men over nearly one hundMd • 

thonsand. 

Pichegm arrived when the batlie was won. All the allied corps fell |mck 
upon Tonmay, and Clairfayt,, returning to Flanders, resumed his positi<niat 
Thielt. Pichegm did not make the best use of this important victory. The 
allies were grouped near Toumay , having their right supported on the Scheldt. 
The French general resdived to intercept a quantity of forage coming up the 
Scheldt for them, and made his whole army fight for this puerile object. 
Approaching the Scheldt^ he closely pressed die allies in their semicircular 
position of Toumay. Presently, all his corps were successively engaged on 
this .semicircle. The action was^ hottest at Pont-a-Chin, along the Scheldt. 
For twelve hours there was a most frightful carnage, and without any possible 
result. From seven to eight thousand men perished on both sides. The 
French army fells back, after burning some boats, and losing in part that supe- 
riority which the battle x)f Turcoing had gained it.* 

We might, nevertheless, consider ourselves as victorious in Flanders, and 
the necessity to which Coburg was reduced of sending succours elsewhere 
soon rendered our superiority there more decided. On the Sambre, St. Just 
had determined to effect a third passage, and to invest Gharieroi ; but Kaa- 
nitz, being reinforced, had caused the siege to be raised at the moment when, 
fortnhately, Jourds^ arrived with the whole army of the Moselle. ' From 
that moment, ninety thousand men were about to act on the real line of ope- 
rations, and to put an end to the fluctuations of victory. On the Rhine no-' 
l&jskg of importance had occurred; General Mollendorff, profiting by the 
diminution of our forces on that point, had merely taken from us the post of 
Kaiserslautem, but liad returned to his former ihactivity immediately after 
this advantage. Thus from the month of Prairial (the end of May^, and 
along the whole line of the north, we had not only withstood the c&aiitiony 
but triumphed in several actions. We had gained one great victory, and we 
"were advancing on the two wings into Flanders and on th^ Sambre. The 
loss of Landrecies was nothing compared with such advantages and wiA 
those which our present situation assured to us. 

The war of La Vendee was not entirely finished by the rout of Savenay. 
Three chiefs had escaped, Laroche-Jacquelein, Stofiiet and Marigny. Be- 
sides these three chiefs, Charette, who, instesid of crossing the Loire, had 
taken the island of Noirmoutier, remained in Lower Vendue. This war was, 
however, confined to mere skirmishes, and was not of a nature to give the 
republic any uneasiness. General Turreau had been appointed to the con- 
mand oi the West. He had divided the disposable army into moveable 
eolunans, which scoured the country, directing their course concentrically 
to one and the same point. They fought the fugitive bands when they fell 
in with them, and when they had not to fight, they executed the decree of 
the Convention. They burned the forests and the villages, and carried away 
the inhabitants, and removed them to other situations* Several actions had 

I 
gagement, was obliged to retire. In this action, where the allies lost three thousand men anct ' 
sixty pieces of cannon, the superiority of the French generalship was very apparent" — 
AUsoru B. 

* «* The Emperor Francis of Austria was on horseback for twelve hours during this san- 
guinary baUle, constantly traversing the ranks, and exhorting his troops to keep up their 
spiritB. — ^^ Courage, my friends,' said he, when they appeared about to droop and give way,^. 
Met us make but a few more efibrts, and the day is our own.* " — Memoirs of PrinM Hard-' 
enberg. IS. 
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takbn placet but the3r had not be«i prodnetiTe of any great raanha. Hax0, 
after retaking the ialea of Noirmoatier and Bouin from CharettOt had seTeral 
times hoped to take him, too; but. this daring partisan had always escaped, 
and appeared a|fain soon after the combat widi a perseverance not less ad- 
mirable than his address. This unhappy war was thenceforward only a 
war of devastation. General Turreau* had been constrained to adopt a cruel 
measure, namely, to order the inhabitants of the villages to quit the country, 
upoa pain of being treated as enemies if they remain^ in it. This measure 
compelled them either to >quit the soil on which they had all the nteans of 
existence, or to submit to military executions.t Such are the inevitable 
miseries of civil wars. , ' 

Bretagne had become the theatre of a jjew kind of war, that of the Chou- 
-ans.l That province had abeady shown some disposition to imitate La 
Vendee, but, as ^e propensity to insurrection was not so general, some in- 
dividuals only, taking advantage of the nature of particular situations, had 
engaged in separate acts of robbery and plunder. The wrecks of the Yen- 
dean column, which had proceeded into Bretagne, had soon afterwards in- 
creased the number of these partisans. They had formed their principal 
establishment in the forest of Perche, and scoured the country in bands of 
forty or fifty, sometimes attacking the gendarmerie, levying contributions on 
smaU communes, and committing these disorders in the name of the royal 
.and Catholic cause. But the resd war was over, and no more could now be 
done than deplore the particular calamities by which these wretched pro- 
vinces were afflicted. ' 

In the colonies and at sea, the war was not less active than on the conti- 
nent. The wealthy settlement of St. Domingo had been the theatre of the 
greatest horrors recorded in history. The white population had embraced 

* ** General Turreau was the faithful flerrant of the Convention in its bloodiest days, 
and the faithful servant of Bonaparte after his return from Blba. He hated the old govem- 
inent and he hated the Bourbons, whatever government they might estabUsh. He was a 
man capable of forming militaiy arrangements, and merciless enough to act upon anyajTStem 
however barbarous.'' — Quarterly Review. E. 

f *'The poor Vendean royalists were now reduced frequently to live on alms, and forced 
every two or three days to shift their quarters in the middle of the night, from one wretched 
«abin to another. Such was the vindictive rigour of the republican party, that the most un- 
relazing'search was made for fugitives of all descriptions; and every adherent of the ineur* 
gent faction who fell into their hands was barbarously murdered, without the least legaid to 
age, sex, or individual innocence. While skulking about in this state of peril, they had oo- 
casional rencounters with some of their former companions whom similar misfortunes had 
driven upon similar schemes of concealment In particular, a party of Vendean fugitives 
-twice saw the daring Marigny, who had wandered over the whole country, and, notwith- 
st^ding his gigantic form and remarkable features, had contrived so to disguise himself, as 
to avoid all detection. He could counterfeit all ages and dialects, and speak in the patois of 
every village, ^e appeared before them in the character of an itinerant dealer of poultry, 
and retired unsuspected by all but one or two of his old companions in arms.'' — Edinburgh 
Review, E. 

t "The Ghouans were four brothers, who were originally smugglers, and named Cotte- 
jreau, that of Chouan, whiph was given them, being merely a corruption of ehat'kuant 
(screech-owl), because they imitated its cry in order to recognise each other in the woods at 
night. In 1793 they collected troops near Laval, which took their name, and soon afterwards, 
1>eing reinforced by some remains of the Vendean army, they made war under the command 
of the Count de Puisaycj in the name of Louis XVIII. Three of the four brothers feU in 
battle, one of whom wbs John, celebrated for his courage and physical strength. The Chou- 
ans, after the total defeat of La Vend^, made peace with the Directory; but, about the end 
of 1799, revived with more energy than ever. Scattered through the country, and almost 
4dways invisible, they attacked the patriot poste, but disappeared before considerable bodies of 
men. Bonaparte put them down effectually in the year 1800." — Biograpfue Modeme, £. 
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"wldi enUmtiarai Ae cante of the Revolotion, which they tfaooght must lead 
to Aeb independence of Ifae mother country. The mnbittoee had embraced 
it not lees cordially, bat they hoped for something more than the political 
independence of ^e colony, and aspired to the rights of citizenship, which 
;had always been refused them. The Constituent Assembly had recognised 
the rights of the mulattoes; but the whites, who wanted to keep the Ikrvolu- 
tion to themseWes, had then revolted, and a civil war had commenced b^ 
tween the old race of freemen, and those who had been just enfranchised; 

Taking advantage of this war, the blacks had appeared upon the stage, 
and fire and blood proclaimed their presence. They murdered their masters^ 
and burned their property.* From this moment the colony became the .the- 
atre of the most horrible confusion. Each party reproached the other with 
the new enemy that had just started up, and accused its adversary of having 
supplied him with arms. The negroes, without yet siding vrith ei^er, 
ravaged the country. Excited, however, by the emissaries of the Spanish 
party, it was not long before they pretended to espouse the royal cause. To 
add to the confusion, the English had interfered. One part of the whites 
had applied to them in a moment of danger, and had deUvered to them the 
very important fort of St. Nicholas. Santhonax,t the commissioner, assisted 
principsJly by the mulattoes and part of the whites, had opposed the invasion 
of the English, which he could at last find but one expedient for repelling, 
and that was, to recognise the freedom of the blacks who should declare 
themselves in favour of the republic. The Convention had confirmed this 
measure, and, by a decree, proclaimed all the negroes free. From that mo- 

4 " At midnight, on the 30th of October, 1791| the imunection of the blackB of 8t Domingo 
broke forth. In an instant tweWe hnndred coffbe and two hundred sugar plantations were in 
flames ; the buildings, the machinery, the farm-houses, were reduced to ashes ; and the un- 
fortunate proprietors were hunted down, murdered, or thrown into the flames, by the infuri- 
ated negroes. The horrors of a servile war universally appeared. The unchained African , 
sigiialized his ingenuity by the diacoveiy of new and unheard-of modes of torture. An un- 
happy planter was sawed asunder between two boards. The honors inflicted on the women 
exceeded anything known, even in the annals of Christian ferocity. The indulgent master 
was sacrificed equally with the inhuman. On all alike, young and old, rich and poor, the 
wrongs of an oppressed race were indiscriminately wreaked. Crowds of slaves traversed the 
country with the heads of white children affixed on their pikes. These served as the stand- 
arde-of the furious insurgents. Jean Fran9ois, a slave of vast penetration, firm character, 
and violent passions, not unmingled with generosity, was the leader of the conspiracy. His 
lieutenants were Biasson and Toussaint « The former, of gigantic stature and indomitable 
ferocity, was well fitted to assert his superiority ;^the latter, gifted with rare intelligence, dis* 
simulation, boundless ambition, and heroic firmness, was fitted to become at once the Numa 
and the Romulus of the sable republic in the western hemisphere. The republican commis- 
sioners sent out by the Convention contrived for a time partly to quell the insurrection, but, 
in 1793, it broke out with redoubled fury. Three thousand insurgents penetrated into Cape 
Town, and, making straight for the prisons, delivered a large body of slaves who were there 
in chains. Instantly the liberated captives spread themselves over the country, set it on fire 
in every quarter, and massacred the whites. A sceue of matchless horror ensued. Twenty 
thousand negroes burst into the city, with the torch in one hand and the sword in the other. 
Neither age nor sex was spared. The young were cut down in striving to defend their 
houses ; the aged in the churches, where they had fled for protection. Virgins were immo- 
lated oki die altar ; infants hurled into the fires. The finest city in the West Indies was re- 
duced to ashes. Its splendid churches, its stately palaces, were wrapt in flames, and thirty 
thousand human beings perished in the massacre.'' — AUson. B. 

•\ •* Li, F. Santhonax, deputy from Ain, was successively delegated to St. Domingo by the 
eoifstirtutional King, by the Convention, and by the Directory. His administration was 
tyrannieal and ineffective, and he was frequenUy denounced to the government in Paris. 
On his final recall in 1797, he was admitted into the council of Five Hundred; and in the 
jear 1805 was living in retirement at Fontai^ebleau." — BkgrapkU Modeme. £• 
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^m&ntf a portion of , them, who had iBspoiited the royal oMatt hai «9Be a^mr 
to the party of the republicana; and the Eogliah, intrenBhed u ^^^.^ 
Nicholas, had no longer any hopea of securing that rich eetdement, which, 
after being long Tavaged, was destined ^t last to become independent of any 
foreign power. Guadaloupe had been taken and retaken, and still contumed 
in our possession. Martinique was definitively lost. 

Such were the disorders in the colonies. At sea, an important event had 
occurred, namely, the arrival of that convoy from America, so impatienliy ^ 
expected in our ports. The Brest squadron had left that port, as we have 
stated, to the number of thirty sail, with orders to cruise and not to fight, 
unless the safety of the convoy imperatively required it. We have already 
said that Jean-Bon-St.-Andre was on board the admiral's ship; that Villaret- 
Joyeuse had been promoted from captain to commander of the squadron; 
that peasants who had never been at sea had been placed among the crews; 
ind that these sailors, officers, and admirals of a day, were sent forth to fight 
the veteran English navy. Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse weighed on the 1st of 
Prairial (May 20), and made sail for the isles of Coves and Flores, to wait 
for the^convoy. He took by the way a great number of English merchant- 
men, the captains of which said to him, *' You are taking us retaU, but Lord 
Howe will soon take you wholesale." That admiral was actually cruiaiog 
off the coasts of Bretagne and Normandy with thirty-three sail of the lino 
and twelve frigates. On the 9th of Prairial (May 28), the French squadron 
descried a fleet. The impatient crews watched those black specks on the 
hwi^on growing gradually larger and larger; and, when they ascertaineb 
Aem to be the English, they set up shouts of enthusiasm, and insisted on 
fighting, with that ardent patriotism which has always distinguished the in- 
habitants of our coasts. Though the instructions given to the admiral for- 
bade him to fight unless to save the convoy, yet Jean-Bon-St.-Andre, himself 
hurried away by the universal enthusiasm, assented to the general wish, and 
caused orders to be issued to prepare for action. Towards evening, a skip 
of the rear-division, Le Revolutionnaire, which had shortened sail, was 
brought to action by the English, made an obstinate resistance, lost her cap- 
tain, and was obliged to steer fon Rochefort to refit. Night prevented the 
action from becoming general. , 

Next day, the 10th (May 29), the two sq^adrons were opposite to one 
another. The English admiral manceuvred against our rear. The rnove^ 
ment which we made to protect it brought on an action between the two 
fleets. The French not manoBUvring so well, two of their ships, L'lndomp- 
table and Le Tyrannicide, found themselves opposed to a very superior 
force, and fought with determined courage. Villaret-Joyeuse ordered some 
of his squadron to go. to the relief of the ships engaged ; but his orders being 
neither clearly understood nor duly executed, he advanced alone, at the risk 
of not being followed. This was done, however, soon afterwards: our 
whole squadron bore down upon that of the enemy, and ol^iged it to she^r 
off. Unfortunately, we had lost the advantage of the wind. We kept up a 
terrible fire on the English but were unable to pursue them. We retained 
our two ships and the field of batde. 

On the 11th and 12th (May 30 and 31), a thick fog enveloped the two- 
fleets. The French endeavoured to lead the English to the north and to the 
west of the track which the convoy was to pursue. On the 13th, the tog 
dispersed, and the sun shone brightly upon both squadrons. The Fien^ 
had no more than twenty-six sail, while their adversaries had thirty^aix. 
They again insisted on fighting, and it was agreed to indulge then: ardotfr^ 
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for the purpose of occupying the English and keeping them aloof from tfie 
track of the convoy, ivhich was to pass oyer the field of battle of the 10th. 

This action, one of the lAost memorable that Ocean ever witnessed, began 
about nine in the niomhig. ]/)icl Howe bqret down to.cut ou^ line.* A false 
mancBUvre of our ship, La Montague, allowed him to accomplish his pur- 
pose, to cut off our left wing, and to attack it with all his force.' Our right 
and our van were left separated. The admiral would have rallied them 
around him, with the intention of bearing down upon the 'English squadron, 
but he had lost the advantage of the wind, and it was five hours before he 
was able to approach the field of battle. Meanwhile the ships engaged 
fought with extraordinary heroism. The English, superior in manoeuvring, 
lost their advantages ship to ship, and had to encounter a tremendous fire 
and formidable boardings. It was in the heat of this obstinate action that 
Le Vengeur, dismasted, half destroyed, and ready to founder, refused to 
strike her colours, at the peril of being sent to the bottom.t The English 
first oeased firing, and retired in astcmishnient at such a resistance. They 
had taken six of our ships* Next day, Villaret-Joyeuse, having cdlected 
his van and his right, was for bearing dbwn and wresting from them Aeir 
prey. The English, who had sustained great damage, would perhaps have 
yielded, the victory to us. Jean-Bon-St.-Andr6 opposed a new engagement, 
notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the crews. The English could therefom 
regain their ports unmolested. They returned to them, astounded at theic 
victory and filled with admiration of the intrepidity of our youug seamen. 
But the essential object of this terrible conflict was accomplished. Adniial 
Venatabel had on that same day, the 13th, sailed over the field of baltlo of * 
the 10th, which he found covered with wrecks, and had entered without acf 
cident the ports of France. 

Thus victorious at the Pjrrenees and the Alps, fonnidable in the Nether- 
lands, heroic at sea, and strong enough to dispute a naval victory most ob- 
stinately with the English, we commenced the year 1794 in the most bril- 
liant and glorious manner. 

* ** Lord HowB signalled that he should attack the centra of the enemy, consisting of 
twenty-six sail of the line, and that he should pass through thb enemy's line and engage to 
leewan). The two fleets being now about four miles apart, and the crews of the British 
ships, after the fatigue of sitting up three nights, needing some refreshments, Lord Howe 
hove to, and gave the men their breakfasts. This over, the British filled,' and bore down on 
the enemy. In a few minutes after a signal was thrown out for each ship to steer for, and 
independently engage, the ship opposed to her in the enemy's Kne. The French fleet was 
drawn up in a close head*and-stem line, bearing about east and west Between a quarter 
and half-past 9 a. m. the French van opened |ts fire on the British van. In about a quarter 
of an hour the fire of the enemy became general, and Lord Howe, with his divisional flag- 
officers, bearing the signal for close action at their mast-heads, commenced a heavy fire in 
return. A few of the English ships cut through the French line^ and engaged their oppo- 
nents to leeward ; the remainder hauled up to windward, and opened their fire, some at a 
long and others atia shorter distance. At 10 i. x. when the action was at its height, the 
French admiral made sail ahead, followed by bis second' astern, and afterwards by such other 
of his ships as had siifiered little in their rigging and sails. At about 1 1 a. m. the heat of the 
action was over, and the British were left with eleven, and the French with twelve, n^iore or 
less dismasted ships. At about one o'clock ftie general firing ceased, the enemy's vessels, for 
the most part, striving to escape under a spritsail, or so^ie small sail set on the tallest stump 
left to them. When the action commenced, the French fleet was, within one ship, nomeri- 
eally equal to the British fleet opposed to it"— James'v Navai History, £. 

t ^ The heroism of the crew of the Vengeur is worthy of eternal remembranlce. Though 
sinking rapidly in the water* and afler the lowei^eck guns were immersed, they continued 
vehemently to discbarge the upper tier ; and at length, when the ship went to the bottom, 
the crew continued to cheer, and the cries, * Vive la R^publique,' * Vive la France,' were 
heard as she was swallowed up in the waves!" — AUaon, E. 
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INTERNAL SITUATION— ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE ROBESPIERRE, 
AND COLLOT-B'HERBOIS— FESTIVAL OF THE SUPREME BEING^DIS- 
SENSION BETWEEN THE COMMITTEES— LAW OF THE TWENTY- 
SECOND OF PRAIRIAL— GREAT EXECUTIONft-MISSIONS OF LEBON, 
CARRIER, MAIGNBT, ETC^LAST DAYS OF TERROR— RUPTURE BE- 
TWEEN THE LEADING MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE— SECESSION 
OF R0BE8PIERRE-r.BATTLE OF FLEURU&-EVENTS OF THE EIGHTH 
AND NINTH OF THERMIDOIU-EXECUTION OF COUTHON, ST. JUST, 
AND ROBESPIERRE. 

While the republic was victorious against its foreign foes, its internal 
state had not ceased to be greatly agitated. The evUs by which it was 
afflicted were still the same. These were the assignats, the maximum, the 
scarcity of articles of subsistence, the law regarding suspected persons, and 
the revolutionary tribunals. 

The embarrassments resulting from the necvsssity for regulating all the 
movements of commerce had only increased. The Convention had been 
obliged constandy to modify the law of the maximum. It had found it ne- 
cessary to except from it, at one time, spun thread, and to grant it ten per 
cent, above the tariff: at another, pins, linen, cambrics, muslins, gauzes, 
laces of thread and silk, silks, and silken goods. But while the' legislature 
was forced to except a great number of commodities from the maximum, 
there were others which it was expedient to subject to its provisions. Thus, 
the price of horses having become excessive, it could not avoid determining 
their value according to height and quality. From these means the same 
inconveniencjB invariably resulted. Commerce stood still and closed its 
markets, or opened clandestine ones ; and in this case authority became 
powerless. If by means of the assignats it had been enabled to realize the 
value of the national domains, if by the maximum it had been enabled to 
place assignats on a par with merchandise, there was no way of preventing 
merchandise from withdrawing and concealing itself from purchasers. Thus 
there was no end to the complaints raised against tradesmen who retired from 
business or shut up their shops. 

Less uneasiness, however, was this year felt oii account of articles of con* 
sumption. The convoys arrived from America, and an abundant harvest 
had furnished a sufficient quantity of com for the consumption of France. 
The committee, displaying the same Vigour in all matters of administration, 
had ordered a general statement of the crops, to be drawn up by the commis- 
sion of provisions, and part pf the grain to be thrashed immediately for the 
supply of the markets. It had been feared that the itinerant reapers who- 
leave their homes and go to the com countries would demand extraordinary 
wages ; the committee, therefore, declared that persons of both sexes, who 
were accustomed to do harvest work, were in forced requisition, and that 
their wages should be determined by ^e local authorities. It was not long 
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before, the joamejrmen butchers ^nd bakers having struck, the cdminittee 
adopted a more general measure, and put in requisition workmen of all kindff, 
who were employed in the manipulation, the transport, and the sale of arti>- 
des of the first necessity. ^- 

The supply of meat was a business of much greater difficulty, and caused 
much greater uneasiness. In Paris especially it was scarce ; and, from the 
moment when the Hebertists attempted to make this scarcity a pretext for 
exciting commotion, the evil had oidy increased. It had been found neces- 
sary to put the city of Paris upon an allowance of meat The commission 
of provisions had fixed the daily consumption at seventy-five oxen, fifteen 
thousand pounds weight of veal and mutton, and two hundred hogs. . It 
procured the requisite cattle and sent them to the Hospice de I'Humanit^, 
which was appointed as the common and only authorized slaughter-hous^. 
The butchers named by each section came there, and took away the meat 
which was destined for them, and received a (quantity proportioned to the 
population which they had to supply. Every five days they were to dis^ 
tribute to each family half a pound of meat per head. In this instance 
recourse was had to tickets, such as were delivered by the revolutionary 
committees for the distribution of bread, stating the number of individuals 
of which each family was composed. To prevent tumults and long waiting, 
people were forbidden to go before six in the morning to the doors of the 
butchers. 

The insufficiency of these regulations soon became apparent. Clamdestine 
dealers had already set up, as we have elsewhere observed. Their number 
daily increased. The catdejiad not time to reach the markets of Neuborg, 
Poissy, and Sceaux ; the country butchers met them and bought them in the 
pastures. Taking advantage of the less vigilant execution of the laws in the 
rural communes, these butchers sold above the maximum^ and supplied all 
the inhabitahts of the great communes and particularly those of Paris, who 
were not content with Qie allowance of half-a-pound every five days. In this 
manner the country butchers had run away with all the business of the town 
butchers, who had scarcely any thing to do since they were confined to the 
distribution of rations. Several of 3iem even applied for a law authorizing 
them to throw up the leases of their shops. It then became necessary to 
make new regulations to prevent the stoppage of cattle on their way to the 
markets ; and the proprietors of pasture-grounds were subjected to declara- 
tions and to extremely annoying formalities. The government was obliged 
to descend to^ still more minute details. As wood and charcoal ceased to 
arrive on account of the maximum, and suspicions of forestalling were 
excited, it was forbidden to have more than four loads of wood and more 
than two loads of charcoal. 

The new government exerted itself with singular activity to surmount all 
the difficulties of the career upon which it had entered. While it was issuing 
these numberless regulations, it was' engaged in reforming agriculture, 
changing the , legislation of farming, for the purpose of dividing the tillage 
of lands, introducing new rotations of crops, artificial meadows, and the 
rearing of cattle. It ordered the institution of botanic gardens in all the 
chief towns of departments, for naturalizing exotic plants, forming nurseries 
of trees of all kinds, and opening courses of lectures on agriculture for the 
instruction, and adapted to the comprehension, of farmers. It ordered the 
general draining of marshes, on a comprehensive and well-conceived plan. 
It decreed that the state should make the necessary advances for this great 
undertaking, and that the owners whose lands should be drained and renderedf 
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whoksome «hoidd pay a tax or ssU their laadsi at a certain price. Las^^ il 
invited all the architects to furnish plans for rebuilding the villages pa de- 
molishing the mansions ; it ordered embellishments to render the garden of 
die Tuileries more commodious for the public : and it demanded plans from 
.artista for changing the Opera-house into a covered arena where the people 
might assemble in winter. 

Thus it executed, or at least attempted, almost everything at once ;, so true 
it is that the more business one has to do, the more one is capable of doing. 
The department of the finances was not the least difficult nor the least per- 
plexing. We have seen what resources were devised in the month of 
August, 1793, to restore the assignats to their nominal value, by withdrawing 
part of them from . circulation. The one thousand millions withdrawn by 
the forc^ loan, and the victories which terminated the campaign of 1793, 
msed them, and, as we have elsewhere stated, they rose almost to par, 
owing to the terrible laws whicJh rendered the possession of specie so dan- 
gerous. This apparent prosperity lasted, however, only for a short time. 
They soon fell again, and the quantity of issues rapidly depreciated them. 
Part of them, indeed, returned in consequence of the sales of the national 
property, but this return was insufficient. These possessions were sold 
above the estimate, which was not surprising, for me estimate had been 
made in money, and payment was made in assignats. Thus the price, 
though apparently above, was really, much below, die estimated value, Be^ 
sides, this absorption of the assignats could be but slow, while the issue was 
necessarily immense and rapid. Twelve hundred thousand men to arm and 
to pay* a matirid to create, a navy to build, with a depreciated paper, 
required enormous quantities of that paper. l*his resource having become 
the only one, and, moreover, the capital of the assignats increasing daily by 
confiscations, the government made up its mind to employ them so long as 
occasion required. It abolished the distinction between the ordinary and 
the extraorchnary fund, the one arising from the produce of the taxes, the 
other from the creation of assignats.' The two kinds of resources were 
blended, and, whenever occasion required, any deficit in the revenue was 
supplied by fresh issues. At the beginning of 1794 (year II) the sum total 
of the issues was doubled. Nearly four thousand miUions had been added 
to the sum which previously existed, and had raised it to about eight thou- 
sand millions. Deducting the sums which had come back and b^en burned, 
' and those which had not yet been expended, there remained in actual circu- 
lation five thousand five hundred and thirty-six millions. In ]\iessidor (year 
II, June, 1794) the creation of a fresh thousand million of assignats was 
decreed, of all amounts, from one thousand francs to fifteen sous. The com- 
mittee Jo{ finances again had recourse to a forced loan from the rich. The 
lists of the preceding year were made use of, and upon those who were 
entered in those lists was imposed an extraordinary war contribution of one- 
tenth bf the forced loan, that is to say, of ten millions. This sum was not 
levied upon them as a loan repayable, but as a tax which was to be paid by 
them without return. 

To complete the establishment of the great book, and the plan of giving 
uniformity to the public debt, it still remained to capitalise the life annuities, 
and to convert them into an inscription. These annuities, of all descriptions 
and of all f6rms, were the object of the most complicated stockjobbing. 
They had the same inconvenience as the old contracts on the state, that of 
reposing on a royal tide, and obtaining a marked preference to republican 
titocks; for people were still sure that, if the republic consented to pay the 
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WMytB of &e moiurchy, the m on «reLy woald never consent to pay thbse of 
the lepnbiic. Camban, thereforot completed his gnAd work of the regene- 
ration of the debt, by proposing and obtaining a law which capitalised the 
life annuities ; the titles were to, be delivered up by the notaries and burned^ 
' as the contracts had been. The capital originally furnished by the annuitant 
' was converted into an inscription, and bore a perpetual interest at five per 
cent, instead of a life reivenue. At the same time, out of consideration for 
aged persons and those of very small fortune, who had meant to double their 
resources by investing them in annuities for life, those of moderate amounts 
were preserved and proportioned to the age of the parties. From forty to 
fifty, dl annuities of fifteen hundred to two thousand francs were suffered to 
«xist ; from fifty to sixty, all annuities of three to four thousand ; and so on 
to the age of one hundred, and to the sum of ten thousand five hundred 
francs. If the annuitant comprised in the cases above jnentioned had an 
annuity exceeding the fixed standard, the surplus was capitalised. Certainly 
'more consideration could not well be shown for moderate fortunes and for 
old age ; add yet no law ever gave rise to more remonstrances and com- 
plaints, and the Convention incurred more censure for a wise measure, and 
one conducted with humanity, than for those terrible measures which daily 
marked its dictatorship.* The stockjobbers were grievously offended, 
because the law, in order to recognise the credits, required certificates of life. 
The holders of titles of emigrants could not easily procure these certificates ; 
hence the jobbers, who were sufferers by this condition, complained loudly 
in the name of the aged and the infirm : they declared that neither age nor 
indigence was respected '^ they persuaded the annuitants that they should 
not be paid, because the operation and the formalities which it required 
would be attended with endless delays. However, that was not the case. 
Cambon caused some clauses of the decree to' b6 modified, and, by his inces- 
sant superintendence at the Treasury, he carried its provisions into effect 
with the greatest pronlptitude. The annuitants who did not job injhe titles 
of others, but lived upon their own income, were speedily paid.; and, as 
Barr^re said, instead of waiting their turn of payment in uncovered courts, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, they waited in the warm and 
comfortable rooms of the Treasury. ^ 

Along with these beneficial reforms cruelties continued to run their course.t 

* ** So numerous was this class of life-annuitants in France, and so tenacious are men of 
whatever touches their pecuniary interests, that there was no measure at the time which 
excited such violent discontent, and the Convention were more blamed for this retrenchment 
than all the sanguinary and terrible laws which had stained their administration."-— 
Alison. E. 

•f *' The sun of Liberty was in eclipse, while the crested hydra of the coalition glared round 
the horizon. The atmosphere was dark and sultry. There >ras a dead pause—a stillness 
in the air, except as the sUence was broken by a shout like distant thunder, or the wild chant 
of patriotic songs. There was a fear, as in the time of a plague — a fierceness, as before and 
after a deadly strife. It was a civil war raging in the heart of a great city as in a field of 
battle, and turning it into a charnel-house. The eye was sleepless — the brain heated. 
Sights of horror grew familiar to the mind, which had no other choice than that of being 
either the victim or the executioner. What at first was stern necessity, or public duty, be- 
came a habit and a sport ; and the arm inured to slaughter, struck at random, sparing neither 
friend nor foe. The soul, harrowed up by the spectacle of the most appalling cruelties, could 
not do without them, and nursed the dreadful appetite for death. The habit of going to the 
place of execution resembled that of visiting the theatre. Legal murder was the order of the 
day, a holiday sight, till Franpe became one scene of wild disorder, and the Revolution a 
. stage of blood. The chief actor in this tragic scene, the presiding demon of the storm, was \ 
Itohe8piene."—Hazlitf8 Life of Ncq)oUon. E. 
TOi.. 111. — 6 J> 2 
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The kw idikh «xpdled die ex-nobles from Puk, the £nr«MMesrMiA4h»Mi- - 
port»9 gtve rise to a diiMtiide of Yexatioiu. To durtiiigiiish the leal noUts 
was not easier now that nobility was a calamity, than when it had been a < 
pretension. Females originally belonging to the eonmionaity, who had niar- 
ried nobles and become widows, the purchasers of offices who had tak«i ihe 
title of esquire, claimed to be exempted from a distmcCion which formeAy 
they had so eagerly coveted. This law then opened a new career to arbitrary 
power and to the most t3nrannical vexations. ^ 

The representatives on mission exercised Hheir authority with the utmost 
rigour, and some of them indulged in extravagant and monstrous cruelties. 
In Paris the prisons daily became more and more crowded. The committee 
of general safety had instituted a police which spread terror everywhere. At 
the head of it was a man namM Heron, who had under his direction a host 
of agents, all worthy of their chief. They were what were called, the mes- 
sengers of the committees. Some acted as spies, others were furnished with 
secret and frequently even blank orders, and went to make arrests ei&er in 
Paris or in the provinces. A sum of money was allowed thein for jeoch of 
their ex|^ditions. They extorted more from the prisoners, and thus added 
ifapine to cruelty. All the adventurers who had been disbanded with the 
revolutionary army, or dismii^sed from Bouchotte's office, had taken up this 
new trade and become much more formidable for it. They were everywhere, 
in the promenades, the coffee-houses, the theatres. £very moment you 
fancied that you were watched and overheard by one of these inquisitors. 
Owing to their assiduity, the number of the suspected had increased in Paris 
alone to seven or eight thousand.* The prisoQs no longer exhibited die 
spectacle which they had at first presented ; the rich were no longer seen 
there contributing to ihe support of the poor, and men of all opinions, of all 
rai^s, leading at their joint cost a tolerably agreeable life, and consoling 
themselves by the pleasures of the arts for the hardships of captivity. This 
system iiad appeared too indulgent for what were called aristocrats. It was 
slleged that the rich were revelling in luxury and abundance, while the peo- 
ple outside were reduced to rations : that the wealthy prisoners wasted in 
riotous living those provisions which might have served to feed the indigent 
citizens : and it had been decided that the system of the prisons should be 
changed. Refectories and common tables had in consequence been esta- 
blished ; the prisoners were supplied at fixed hours and in large halls with an 
unpalatable and unwholesome food, for /which they were obliged to pay at a' 
very dear rate. Nor were they permitted to procure their own provisions, 
instead of those which they could not eat. They were searched ; their as- 
signats were taken from them, and thus they were deprived of all means of 
procuring themselves comforts of any kind. They were no longer allowed 
the same liberty of seeifig one another and living together, and to the hard- 

• "Seven thousand priBonere were soon accamulated in the different places of confinement 
in Paris ; the number throughout France exceeded two hundred thousand ! The long nights 
of these wretched victims were frequently interrupted 1^ visits from the executioners, solely 
intended to excite alarm ; the few hours of sleep allowed them were broken by the ratUing 
of chams and unbarring of doors, to induce the belief that their fellow-sufferers were about to 
be led to the scaffold. From the farthest extremities of France crowds of prisoners daily 
arrived at the gates of the Conciergcrie, which successively sent forth its bands of victims to 
the guillotine. Gray hairs and youthful forms, countenances blooming with health, and faces 
worn with suffering, beauty and talent, rank and virtue, Were indiscriminately rolled together 
to the fatal doors. Sixty persons often arrived in a day, and as many were, on the following 
morning, sent out to execution. Night and day, ihe cars incessantly discharged Tictittte into 
ihe fmon. -—Alison, E. 
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«hip of seclusion were superadded the terrors of death, which daily became 
more active and more prompt. The revolutionary tribunal began, afler the 
trial of the Hebertists and the Dantonists, to sacrifice victims in troops of 
twenty at a dme.* It had condemned the family of the Malesherbes and 
their relatives to the number of fifteen or twenty persons.t The venerable 
head of that house had met death with the serenity and t^ cheerfulness of a 
sage. Happening to stumble, as he was walking to the scaffold, " This false 
step," said he, " is a bad omen ; a Roman would go back to his home." To 
the family of Malesherbes had been added twenty-two members of the par- 
liament. That of Toulouse had been almost entirely sacrificed. Lastly, the 
farmers-generall were brought to trial on account of their former contracts 
with the treasury. It was proved that these contracts had contained condi- 
tions prejudicial to the state, and the revolutionary tribunal sent them to the 
/ scafibld for exactions on tobacco, salt, &c. Among them was that illustrious 

* ** Fifteen priBoners only were at first placed on the fatal chariot, but their number was 
0oon aagment^ to thirty, and gradually roae to eighty, who were daily aent forth to «teca- 
tion. When the fall of Robespierre put a stop to the murden, arraagemcnti had been made 
for Increasing them to one hundred and fifty. An immense aqueduct to remove the gore 
had been dug as &r as the Place St Antoine, and four mto were daily employed in empty- 
ing the blood of the victims into that reservoir. It was at three in the afternoon when me 
mriancnoly procession set out from the Conciergerie. The higher orders in general behaved 
With firmness and serenity, and silently march«3 to deaths The pity of the spectators was, 
in a peculiar manner, excited by the bands of females led out together to execution. Pom^ 
teen young women of Verdun, of the most attractive forms, were cut off together, * The day 
after their execution,' says Rioufie, * the court of the prison looked like a garden bereaved of ' 
its flowers by a tempest.' On another occasion, twenty women of Poitou, chiefly the wives 
of peasants, were placed together on the chariot ; some died on the way, and the wretches 
ginllotined their lifeless remains. One kept her infant in her bosom till she reached the foot 
of the iK»iffi>ld ; the executioners tore ^e baby firom her breast as she suckUd it for die laat 
time, and the fusreams of maternal agony were only stifled with her lifo. In removing ths 
prisoners from the gaol of the Maison Lazare, one of the women dedarod herself with chiUly 
and on the point of delivery. The hardhearted gaolers compelled her to move on : she did 
BO, uttering piercing shrieks, and at length fell on the ground, and was delivered of a child io 
the presence of her persecutors ? Such accumulated horrors annihilated all the charities imd 
intercourse of life. Passengers hesitated to address their most intimate friends on meeting. 
Tbe extent of calamity had rendered men suspicions even of those they loved most livery 
one assumed the coarsest dress and the most squalid appearance. An elcjgant exterior would 
have been the certain forerunner of destruction. Night came, but with it no diminution of 
the anxiety of the people. Every family early assembled Its numbers. With trembling 
looks, they gazed round &e room, fearful thaf the very walls might halrt)our traitors. The 
sound of a foot— the stroke of a hammei^-a voice in the street— froze all hearts with horror. 
If a Knock was heard at the door, every one, in agoniang easpense, expected his fote. Un- 
able to endure such protracted misery, numbers committ^ aKaade.**^^AUson. E. , 

*< Had thp reign of Robespierre continued much longer, multitudes would have thrown 
themselves under the guillotine. That first of all social affections, the love of life, was already 
extinguished in almost every breast" — Friron. E. 

f « The intellects of Madame de Rozambeau, who was one of the daughters of Male- . 
sherbes, were unsettled by her grief for the death of her husband. Neither the consoling 
influence of her fieither, nor the tender caresses of her daughter, were able to cafan the distrac- 
tion of her mind. Yet when the act of accusation was presented which comprisec} Male- 
sherbes, herself, and the rest of the family, she appeared suddenly to call together her wan- 
dering faculties. She hastened to fihd Mademoiselle Sombreuil, and, addressing her in tones 
of rapture, said, * Ah, Mademoiselle, you had once the happiness to save your father, and I 
am going to die with mine!* This ray of reason was soon extinct for ever. She went Un- 
consciously to prison, and died upon the scaffold, without appearing to understand her fate.'^ 
— Du Broca. B, 

^ •* Among them was the farmer-general Fougeiret, whose sole crime consisted in his not 
being Able to pay a revolutionary contribution to the amount of thirty thousand livres.*'— Z>t# 
Broctu £• 
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votary of science, Lavoisier,* the chemist, who in rain solicited a respite 
' of a few days that he might commit to paper a discovery which he had 
mad*. 

The impulse was given : men administered, fought, slaughtered, witl^ a 
horrible harmony. The committees placed at the centre, governed with the 
same vigour. The Convention, still tranquil, decreed pensions to the 
widows or the chidren of the soldiers who had died for their country, modi- 
fied the judgments of tribunals, interpreted decrees, regulated the exchange 
of certain domains ; attended, in short, to matters the n^ost trivial and the 
most subordinate, Barr^re came every day to read to it reports of victories. 
These reports he called carmagnoles. At the end of every month he inti- 
mated for form's sake, that the powers of the committees had expired, and 
that it was necessary to renew them. He was then answered, amidst ap- 
plause, tl^at the committees had but to prosecute their labours. Sometimes 
he even forgot this formality, and the committees nevertheless continued to 
exercise their functions. 

It is at such moments 6f absolute submission that exasperated spirits burst 
forth, and that the despotic authorities hav& to fear the dagger. There was 
a man, employed as an attendant in the national lottery-office, who had for- 
merly been in the service of several distinguished families, and who was 
vehemently incensed against the prevailing system. His name was I^dmi- 
ral :t he was fifty years of age, and had formed the design to assassinate one 
of the leading members of the committee of public welfare, Robespierre or 
CoUot-d'Herbois. For some time past, he had lodged in the same house as 
CoUot-d'Herbois, in the Rue Favart, and hesitated between CoUot and Robes- 
pierre. On the 3d of Prairial, having made up his mind to despatch the 
latter, he had gone to the committee of public welfare and waited for him the 
whole day in the gallery adjoining the committee-room. Not meeting with 
him there, he had retnmed home and posted hiiQself on the staircase, with 
the intention of striking CoUot-d'Herbois. About midnight, CoUot came in 
and went up stairs, when Ladmiral snapped a pistol at him when close to 
the muzzle. The pistol missed^fire. Ladmiral pointed it again, but again 
the weapon refused to second his design. A third timie he was more suc- 
cessful, but hit only the wall. A scuffle then ensued. Collot-d'Herbois 
cried '* murder." Luckily for him a patrole was passing along the street, 
and hastened up on hearing the noise. Ladmiral then ran up-stairs to his 
room, where he fastened himself in. He was followed by the patrole, who 
threatened to break open the door. He declared that he was armed, and that 
he would fire upon any one who should- dare to come near him. This threat 
did not intimidate the patrole. The door was forced. A lock-smith, named 

* " Anthony Lawrence Lavoisier, was a celebrated French chemist, whose naiAe is oon- 
nected with the antiphlogistic theory of chemistry, to the reception of which he contributed 
by his writings and discoveries. He was born at Paris in 1743, and was the son of opulent 
parents, who gave him a good education. He had rendered many services to the arts and 
sciences both in a public and private capacity. In 1791, he was appointed one of the com- 
misrioners of the national treasury. He was executed in 1794, on the charge of being a 
conspirator, and of having adulterated the tobacco ivith ingredients obnoxious to the health, 
of the citizens. Lavoisier married in 1771 the daughter of a farmer-general, who subae- 
qu^tly became the wife of Count Rumford." — EncyclopsBdia Americana* E. 
' f <* Henri Ladmiral was originally a servant in the house of the minister Bertin, and after- 
wards a lottery commissioner at Brussels. He was a short but muscular man, and did not 
appear to have received a good education. He was executed in 1794, for having attempted 
dhe life of Collot-d'Herbois. He ascended the scaffold dressed in a red shirt, and met hi» 
Uta with firmness." — Bigraphte Modcme. £. 
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CfeHvoy, advanced first, and received a musket-6hot, which wounded hhn 
almost mortally. Ladmiral was immediately secured and conducted to prison; 
When examined by Fouquier-Tinville, he related the circumstances of Tbis • 
life, his designs, and the intention which he had to despatch Robespierre 
before he thought of Collot-d'Herbois. He was asked who had instigated 
him to commit Siis crime. He replied with firmness that it was not a crime, 
that it was a service which he had meant to render his country ; that he alone 
had conceived this design without any suggestion from another ; and that his 
only regret was that it had not succeeded. ' 

The rumour of this attempt spread with rapidity, and, as usual, it served 
to increase the power of those against whom it was directed. Barrfere went 
the very next day, the 4th of Prairial, to the Convention to read his report 
of this new machination of Pitt's. «» The internal factions," said he, " do 
not cease to correspond with that government, which deals in coalitions, which 
purchases murders, which persecutes liberty as its bitterest enemy. While 
we make justice and virtue the order of the day, the coalition places on the . 
order of the day crime and assassination. You will everywhere find the 
baleful spirit of the Englishman — ^in our markets, in our contracts, on our 
seas, on the continents, in the kinglings of Europe as well as in our cities. 
It is the same head that directs the hands which murder Basseville at Rome, 
the Flinch sailors in the harbour 6f Genoa, the faithful French in Corsica. 
It is the same head that directs the steel against Lepelletier and Marat, the 
guillotine upon Chalier, and the pistol at CoUot-d'Herbois." Barr^re then 
produced letters from London and Holland, which had been intercepted, and 
which stated that the plots of Pitt were directed against the committers, and 
particularly against Robespierre. One of these letters 'said in substance, 
•• We much fear Robespierre's influence. The more concentrated the French 
republican government becomes, the more strength it will possess, and the 
more difficult it will be to overthrow it." 

This manner of exhibiting facts was well calculated to excite a strong 
interest in favour of the committees and especially of Robespierre, and to 
identify their existence with that of the republic. Barr^re then related the 
fact, with all its circumstances, spoke of the tender solicitude which the con- 
stituted authorities had nianifested for protecting the national representationt 
and described in magnificent terms the conduct of citizen Geffroy, who had 
received a dangerous wound in seizing the assassin. The Convention re- 
ceived Barrere's report with applause. It ordered an investigation for the 
purpose, of ascertaning whether Ladmiral had any accomplices ; it decreed 
thanks to citizen Geffroy, and resolved that, as some compensation, the 
bulletin of the state of his wound should be read every day from the tribune. 
Couthon then made a violent speech to propose that Barrere's report should 
be translated into all languages and circulated in all countries. <* Pitt ! Co- 
burg !" he exclaimed, '* and all of you, cowardly and petty tyrants, who con- 
sider -the world as your heritage, and who, in the last moment of your agony, 
struggle with such fury, whet, whet your daggers ; we despise you too 
much to fear you, and you wiell know that we are too great to follow your 
example!" The hall rang with applause. "But," continued Couthon, 
** the Law whose reign afirights you has her sword uplifted over your heads. 
She will strike you all. Mankind needs this example, and Heaven, which 
you outrage, has commanded it." 

\ Collot-d'Herbois then entered, as if to receive the congratulations of the 
Assembly. He was hailed with redoubled acclamation, and had difiiculty in 
making himself heard. Robespierre showed much more teict in 8ta3riiig 
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fw^ft and «ffaetiiif to withdniw hiniMlf from tho biimgn dwt 
(Bdmrn* 

On thii same day, theM, a young femalet naoiad Ceeiie Renaak,* oaBfd 
at Robeapiarre's door with a parcel under hmr arm. She askad to eoe hnn* 
and urgendy insisted on being admitted. She said that a public fiuietiottasjr 
ought to be always ready to receive those who have occasion to apeak to 
him» and at last began to abuse the Duplaiz family ,t with whom Robespiem 

* - CecUe Renault was naariy twenty jeui of age when abe committed the extiMidiDaiy 
act which conducted her to the aoafibld. She had one of thoee figuiea which pleaae wittioat 
bemg beautiful Her featuree were fax from handiome, yet, from the vivacity of her man* 
nen, her agreeable countenance, and elegant deportment, ahe waa called the finest girl of her 
neighbourhood. Her father lived in Paris, where he carried on the business of a paper- 
maker. He had seven children, to all of whom he had given a good education. Tw6 of his 
ioiie served the republic in the army of the North. Various were the conjectures at the 
time as to the motives for the conduct of this girl ; but none of them, far from havnig any 
foundation in truth, had even probabiliw on their side. We can assign no reason for her 
conduct, exqept that which she herself declared on her trial On the fourth of Piairialy to- 
wards the close of the day, Cedle Renault presented herself at the door of Robeqnerre's 
house ; but there seeming to be something suspidous in her manner, she waa seiaed, and 
bfooght before the committee of public aafety, by whom she waa examined, but without eflbet 
The committee then ordered a parcel to be produced befine the young |^ eontaimng the 
entire dress of a woman, which she had left with a aeUer of lemonade immediately before her 
visit to Robespierre's house, and interrogated her on her motives &g providing henelf witfi 
such apparel She answered that, we^l knowing she should be sent to prison, and then to 
the guillotine, ahe wished to be provided with a decent dress for the occasion. 8he was then 
iric^ * What use did you propose to make of the two knives that were found on your per* 
senT She lepM, <None; I liever designed harm against any living being.' As she eon* 
tinned to give the same sort of answem to every question put to her by Fooqniei^Tinville, on 
bur subwquent examinations, his ingenuity contrived a qieciee of toitom foriier. Petoemng 
Chat she loved dress, he gave orders to the keeper of the prison to take her clothes from her, 
and put filthy rags on her. In this condition they compelled her to appear again before the 
council, but far from being ashamed of her appearance, Cecile Renault jeated with the public 
•oeuaer on the pettiness of his invention. It was then resolved to put her and her fkmily to 
death, and ahe was conducted before the revolutionary tribunal Aa she entered the box ap> 
prepriated to the accused, she saw among the associatea of her miifortune her fother and an 
aunt by whom ^e had been educated. Her eyea filled with tean at the spectacle, but in a 
abort time ahe regained her serenity. Not less than eight carriages were prepared to conduct 
her accomplices to the scaffold. This sight of fifty-four condemned persons, each covered with 
a red ahirt, and surtounded by a strong guard, was contrived to gratify the jealousy of Robee- 
werre. All eyes sought for the young Renault The appijoach of death had made no diaiige 
In her countenance. During the long time occupied in the march firom the Conctergerie to 
the sca0bld, ahe never betrayed one symptom of fear. She was even seen to smile more than 
once. Oir reaching the place of execution, she descended from the cart with firmness, and 
embracing her father and her aunt, exhorted them to die with constancy. When it was her 
turn to mount the scafifoUl, she ascended cheerfully, and even seemed eager to bow her head 
beneath the axe.'*— Du Broca. E« 

f '* Robespierre, on his arrival in Paris as a member of the Constituent Assembly, had 
taken, in common with a young friend, a cheap lodging; and on the evening in which the 
massacre of the petitioning patriots took place in the Champ de Mars (1791), he warretum- 
ing thence in great agitation, accompanied by a crowd, ciying, * Vive Robespierre !* His 
situation at the moment waa dangerous, for the red flag was still flying. A carpenter of the 
name of Duplay, his lealous admirer, invited him to tidce refuge in h^ house. Robespierre 
•floaptad the offer, and was persuaded not to return home that night Duplay had a wifo 
and three daughters, who were all flattered by the presence of the great popular leader ; and 
at length the caroenter proposed that Robesinerre should give up haa lodgings, and bsicome 
his inmate and his guest. Domiciled in this family, Robe^ierra sought no other aode^, 
and gave all his private houra to this humble circle. Duplay himself received his reward iny 
baiiig appointed one of the jurors of the revolationaiy tribunal, a place of power and emolu- 
ments— aa WM also, we believe, hia son. Madame Duplay became conspicuous as one of the 
liaden of thoit fbrooiotti woman who aate dally at their needkwoik round the aoaMd. 
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«li:mi9 aiv o£ this yimag tattdey swipicioiit were oonceiire^' Ste wm 
. seized and delivered over to the police. On openiii^ her pareel, it wae iamti 
i/D cootain eome clothes and two knives. It was instenily sunpsiwd tbttt she 
intended to nuurdei Robespierre. On being questioned, she uisiirered mik 
the same assurance as Ladnural. She wes asked what was her busioess 
with Robespierre. She replied that she wanted to see how a tyrant looked* 
She was asked what the clothes and the knives were for. She answered that 
she had not intended to make any particular use of the knives ; that, as fot 
the clothes, she had provjided hersdf with them because she expected to be 
carried to prison, and from prison to the guillotine. She added that she was 
a royalist, because she would rather have one king than fifty thousand, ^e 
was Urged to answer further questions, but refused, and desired to be con* 
ducted to the scaffold. 

This evidence appeared sufficient to warrant the conclusion that ,young 
Renault was one of the assassins armed against Rolbespierre.* To this last 
civcumstance was presendy added another. On the following day, at Ghoisy« 
sur-Seine, a citizen was relating in a coffee-house the attempt to murder 
Gollot-d*Herbois, and rejoicing that it had not succeeded. A monk, named 
Saint-Anax, who was listening to the account, replied that it was unlucky) 
that the scoundrels belonging to the committee had escaped, but he hoped 
that sooner or later ihey would be despatched. The unfortunate man was 
immediately secured and carried the very same night to Paris. These dp- 
cumstances were more than enough to' authorize conjectures of vast rami&* 
<^tions. It was asserted that a band of assassins was in readiness ; peopib 
eagerly thronged around the members of the committee, begging them to be 
cautious and to take care of their lives, which were so valuable to the country. 
The sections assembled, and sent fresh deputations and addresses to the Con* 
veotion. They said that, among the miracles which Providence had wrought 
in favour of the republic, the manner in which Robespierue and CoUotc 

The eldest daughter, Eleonore, who now assumed the classic name of Cornelia, aspind to. 
captivate Robespierre; she endeavoured to becoiiie his wife, and ended in passing, in the. 
opinion of the neighbours, as his mistress. She seems to have had much of her mother's 
ferocity, for she, with her sisters and other companions, used to sit at their windows to see 
lite batches of victims who passed every day to the 8caffi»ld. The second sister married 
l4eba% a member of the Convention; and the third married another member.'' — Quarierfy 
Review, E. 

* <* It is rather a curious circumstance that, about the time of Cecile Renault's adventure^ 
there appeared, at a masked ball in London, a character dressed like the spectre of Charlotte 
Coiday, who came, as she said, to seek Robespierre, and inflict on him the doom of Marat" 
.-^■JScotfs Life of Napolem. E. 

" Some writers dtoubt whether there was any real design against Robespierre, and imagine 
that, jealous of CoUot-d'Herbois being selected as a worthier object of assassination, he fidiitoly 
i^resented himself as having been ^e first object of Ladmiral, and got up the scene of Ce- 
cile Benault to counterbalance the popularity which the former event was likely to confer on 
Collot. There is something to countenance this opinion. Thfi possibility of an ^intention to 
aestfiBsinate turns altogether on the fact of the knife or knives. Tfow, in all the early contem- 
penuieous aoeooats there is no mention of any knife. It is remarkable too, that, while the 
attfick on CoUot was blazoned by the government in the Convention, no mention was made 
of Cecile's attempt till a question waa asked about it; and then Barrere made a report uk 
^hich the facts were stated, with, however, the all-important omission of the knife. That 
seems to be an afterthought The earlier writers state distinctly that Gedle had no knifo 
whatsoever. We think it probable, nevertheless, that she had sonie vague intention of in|i- 
tating Charlotte Corday ; she, however, seems to have been a weak-minded, ignenuit ^m^ 
who had not thofight ¥ery distinct^ of her object, and not at all of its mNiui^''^QwKrUHy 
.'JSjtcMW% E. 



dVBMNHf had e«s«ped the strokes of the aouuiitos wasnot the letet. Okie- 
of them eveft proposed to furmsb a guard of twenty-five m^ ibr ^e persond 
protection of the members of the committee. 

The day appointed for the meeting of the Jacobins was two days after- 
wards. Robespierre and GoUot-d'Herbois attended, and were received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. When power has found means to insure a general 
Mbmission, it merely needs that it should allow base minds to act, and 
these complete the work of its domination, and add to it divine worship 
and honours. Robespierre and Collot-d'Herbois were gazed at with eager 
curiosity. "Look," it was said, "at those valuable men! The God of 
free men has saved them. He has thrown his shield over them, and has 
preserved them for the republic. It is right that they should share the ho- 
nours whicli France has decreed to the martyrs of liberty ; she will thus 
have ihe satisfaction of honouring them without having to weep over their 
f^nerej} urns."* GoUot first spoke with his usual vehemence, and said that 
the emotion which he felt at tha^ moment proved to him how delightful it 
was to serve the country, even at the price of the greatest perils. " He 
gathered from it," he said, " this truth, that he who has incurred any danger 
for his country, receives new strength from the fraternal interest which he 
excites. That kind applause is a new compact of union between all men 
of strong minds. The tyrants, held at bay, and feeling their end approach- 
ing, strive in vain to have recourse to daggers, to poison, to strategems ; 
ihe republicans are not to be daunted. Are not the t3nrant9 aware that, 
when one patriot expires under their blows, all the patriots whov survive 
him swear upon his grave vengeance for the crime and the eternity of 

Gollot finished amidst applause. Bentabolle proposed that the president 
should give Gdlot and Robespierre the fraternal embrace in the name of the 
whole society. Legendre, with the eagerness of a man who had been &e 
friend of Danton, and' who was forced to stoop to more than one meanness 
to cause that friendship to be forgotten, said that the hand of guilt was raised 
to strike virtue, but that the God of nature had prevented the consummation 
of the crime.f He exhorted all the citizens to form a guard around the mem- 
bers of the committee, and he himself offered to \3e the first to protect their 
invaluable lives. At this moment some sections solicited admittance into 
the hall. The enthusiasm was extreme, but the concourse was so great that 
the society was forced to leave them at the door. 

The insignia of supreme power were offered to the committee, and this, 
was the fit moment for declining them. It was sufficient for adroit chiefs to 
cause suph marks of distinction to be offered to them, that they might have^ 
the merit of a refusal. The members of the committee who were present 
opposed with affected indignation the proposal for assigning guards to them. 
Oouthon immediately addressed the assembly. He was astonished, he said^ 
at the proposal which had just been made to the Jacobins, and which had 
already been submitted US the Gonvention. He was willing, indeed, to attrir 
bute it to pure intentions, but none but despots surrounded themselves with* 
guards, and the members of the committee had no wish to place themselves- 
on the same footing as despots. They had no need of guards to defend 

* See the proceedings of the Jaoobins on the 6th of Prairial. 

f ** The dabs and the Convention rang with the most fiilsome, congratulations on Robe»-~ 
jnerve's escape, which was openly attributed to the good €renias of the republic, and to the^ 
interposition of the Supreme Being, in gratitude for Robe^iene having proclaimed his exisU - 
«&oe ! Such was the madness of those times V*-^HazUtt, £. 
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Tirtae, &6 coi^denoe of the people, and Providence Ire^" their pro 
tectOTS. They needed no other guarantees for their safety. Besides, they 
would always be ready to die at their post and for liberty. 

Legendre lost no time in defending his motion, ite said that he did not 
mean to give precisely an organized guard to the members of the committee, 
bnt to induce the good citizens to watch over their safety. At any rate,- if 
he was in the wrong, he would withdraw his motion. * His intention was 
pure. Robespierre succeeded him in the tribune. It was the first time that 
he had risen to speak. He was hailed with loud and prolonged applause. 
Silence was at length obtained, and he was allowed to begin. *< I am one 
of those," said he, " whom the events which have just occurred ought least 
to interest. Still I cannot refrain from a few reflections. If the defenders 
of liberty are exposed to the poniards of tyranny, it is no more than might 
be expected. I have already said, if we fight the enemy, if we thwart the 
factions, we shall be assassinated. What I foresaw has happened. The 
soldiers of tyranny have bitten the dust, the traitors have perished on the 
scaffold, and daggers have been whetted for us. I know not what impres- 
sion these events make upon you, but that which they have produced upon 
me is this : I have felt that it was easier to assassinate us than to conquer 
our principles and to subdue our armies. I said to myself that the more 
uncertain and precarious the lives of the defenders of the people are, the 
more anxious they ought to be to employ their last days in performing actions 
serviceable to liberty. I, who do not believe in the necessity of living, but 
only in virtue and in Providence, — ^I am placed in a state in which most 
assuredly the assassins had no intention to place me. I feel more independ- 
ent than eve/of the malice of men. The crimes of tyrants and the weapons 
of assassins have rendered me more free and more formidable to all the enemies 
of the people. My soul is more disposed than ever to unveil the traitors, 
and to strip them of the mask with which they presume to cover themselves. 
Frenchmen ! friends of equality, commit with confidence to us the 'duty of 
employing the short remainder of life that Providence may grant us, in com- 
bating the enemies that surround you !" These words were followed by 
redoubled acclamations, and transports of enthusiasm burst from all parts of 
the hall. Robespieire, after enjoying this homage for a few moments, again 
began to speak against a member of the society, who had moved that civic 
honours should be paid to Geffroy. Coupling this motion with that for 
assigning guards to the members of the committee, he maintained that these 
motions were intended to excite calumny and envy against the government, 
by loading it with superfluous honours. He, in consequence, proposed and 
canled the rejection of that which had demanded civic honours for Geffroy. 
V At the degree of power which the committee had attained, it behoved it 
to avoid the appearance of sov^eignty. It exercised an absolute dictator- 
ship, but it was not for its interest that this should be too plainly perceived ; 
and all the external signs, all the parade of power, would but compromise it 
to no purpose. An ambitious soldier, who is vicAor by his sword, and who 
aspires to a throne, hastens to characterize his authority as speedily as pos- 
sible, and to add the ensigns of power to power itself; but die leaders of a 
party, who govern that party by their influence alone, ^nd who wish to^ 
remain masters of it, must continually flatter it, incessanfly refer to it the 
power which, they exercise, and, while governing, appear only to obey it. 

It behoved, therefore, the members of the committee of public welfare^ 
the chiefs of the Mountain, not to separate themselves from it and from the 
Convention, but to repel, on the contrary, whatever^might seem to raise thena 
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^lobhigb 'above ibeiroolkpgoef. P«o{de had diM^ oli«ited MMdf opii^ 
«i4 ibe«ztat of theiT power stmek aron peDnonii of Iheir own p«rty. Thoir 
already regarded them ae dictators, and it was Sebei^piierra in p e H t few li T 
wbam h^h infliience4)egan to dazzle all eyea. It was customary to ai^jF no 
longer, 7%e committee ,unlls it, but Bobetfierre wUU it. FouquieiwTiAr 
▼ilia said to an individual wbom be threatened with the reyolulionaiy tntwr 
nal, «* If it please .Robespierret thou shalt go before it." The a^^nts 4)f 
power constantly named Robespierre in their operations, and seemed to cefer 
everything to him as to the cause from which everything emanated. To him 
the victims did not fail to impute their sufferings, and Uie uunates of the 
primns recognised but one oppressor — Robespierre. Foreigners themselvee, 
in their proclamations, called the French soldiers Robespierre^ 8 aoUiero^ 
This expression occurred in a proclamation of the Duke of York's. 

Sensible how dangerous the use made of his name was, Robespierre lost 
no time in delivering a speech to the Convention, for the purpose of repelling 
what he termed perfidious insinuations, the object of which was to ruin him* 
He repeated it at the Jacobins, and there obtained the applause which was 
usually bestowed on all his harangues. The Journal da la Mon1^gn<e and 
the Moniteur having given, on the following day, a report of this speech, 
and asserted that ** it was a masterpiece which was not susceptible of aa4|r- 
sis, because every word was equivalent to a sentence, every sentence to a 
page," he took up the matter with great warmdi, and complained next day 
at the Jacobins of the journals, which affected to bepraise the membecs cf 
the committee, in order to ruin them by giving them die appearance of being 
all-powerful. The two journals were obliged to retract what they had aai^ 
and to apologize for having praised Robespierre, by the assurance that their 
intentions were pure. 

Robespierre had vanity, but was not great enough to be ambitious. Co* 
Tetous of flattery ^d homage, he feasted upon them,* and justified himsdf 



* *< Robespierre was now C1794)» and had been for aome time, no longer like the i 
man. A sort of delirium of vanity had seized him, and it was at this period that, under the 
influence, no doubt, of this madness of self-conceit, he put into my hands his Memoirs, of 
wfaieh I was thus enabled to take acopy. He sought my company more than ever ; bis- 
ineodship was tioublesbme to me; it was a weight upon my heart, that I knew not how to 
SPt Yid of. . I never saw him but at night, and, as it were, in secret, sometimes in the garden 
of the Tuileries, sometimes at my lodgings, and very rarely at his own. He seemed to wish 
that I should not meet with any of his ususlI companions. He chatted with me on the moat 
indifferent things, on the fine arts, and on literature, avoided all conversation on political 
matters, and stopped my mouth by a bitter expression or an angry look whenever I ventured 
upon that forbidden topic. The reader may figure to himself what I must have felt, when, 
tMe^tete with him after the horrors of the day, and there was not one but was markft by 
sanguinary executions, I was obliged to talk to him about Homer, Tasso, or Rousseau, or to 
analyze Cicero, Montaigne, and Rabebiis, with this man, whose hands yrere stained witti 
blood ! He was fond of novels, and took great deligljt In the poems of Ossian. From a sin- 
eular contrast, next to those sombre and melancholy products of the bards of the North, he 
Uked nothing so weU as the buffooneries of Scarron. He knew by heart two entire cantos 
'of the burlesque translation of tho iBneid,and I have heard him langh immoderately oa 
vepeating these lines, in which Scarron says that, in the infernal regions, Moeu 

^Rencontra I'ombre d*un cocher, ' 

^ Qai, tenant Tombre d'une broase. 

En frottait TombTe d'un caroese.' 

But Robespienre's laughter, so far from communicating any hilarity to me, made me pro- 
ifoundly sad. I fiincied that I heard Uie howling of a tiger, and, even at this day, whenevw 
.the recollection of that laugh recurs to my mind, I shudder involuntarily, as if* a desum 
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4br fwehring Aeni by dedbiing &at he hal no imite to be aUfpoiteifiil. 
Hebadeioiuidliim akmd of oovrt, eon^oaed of afew mes^ bul ehiefljf of 
a gi:e&l imdier of woment who paid ham the most delicate atfeentieDa. 
Throngiag to hi^ reeidence, diey manifeBted the most cooetant aozii^ for ' 
his welfare. Tfaey were eontinually eulogising among Ihemeelves hia nrtoe, 
and his eloqnenoe, his genios. Thej called him a divine, a supearhumaA 
mortal. An old marquise was the principal of those females who waited, 
like real derotees» on this proad and blood*thirsty pontiff. The enthusiasm 
of the women is dways die surest symptom of public infataation. It is 
they who, by their active attentions, their language, and their solicitude, 
undertake the task of throwing ridicule upon it. 

With the women who adored Robespierre, was associated a ridiculous 
4aid absurd sect that had recently sprung up It is at the moment of the 
abolition of an established religion diat sects particularly abound, because, 
the absolute necessity for believing something seeks to feed itself with other 
illnsions in lieu of those which have been destroyed. An old woman, 
named Catharine Theot, whose brain was turned in the prisons of the Bas- 
tille, called herself the mother of God, and proclaimed the speedy coming 
of a new Messiah.*^ He was to appear, according to her, amidst convul*" 
sions, and, at the moment of his. appearance, an eternal life was to begin for 
the elect. These elect were to propagate iheir faith by all means whatever, 
and ib exterminate the enemies of the true God. Dom Gerle, the Carthu- 
sian, who had figured under the Constituent Assembly, and whose weak 
inoagination had been led astray by mystic dreams, was one of their true 
prophets. Robespierre was the other. His deism had no doubt obtained 

-ware imnting dote to my ear the barata of his satanic gaiety. Robeapieire had habits of ««# 
ce«ttT« deBcaqy, espedally at the period of which I am speaking, and amid the men by whom 
he was surrounded. He was particular about having his bnen very fine, and very white. 
The woman who took care of it was frequently scolded on this account, and I have witnessed 
some carious scenes between him and his laundress. He would have his fnlls plaited with 
extreme neatness : he wore waistcoats of delicate coloun— ^link, light blue, chamois, ele^ 
gafitly embroidered. The dressing of his hair took him a good deal of time ; and he was 
very difficult about the cok>ur and cut of his coats. He had two watches, wore seven! 
costly lings on his fingers, and bad a vakiable collection of snuff-boxes. His elegant appear^ 
anoe formed a singular coi^trast with the studied squalidness of the Jacobins. The populace 
would have insulted a stranger who should have dressed with such care, and in whom it 
would have been deemed aristocratic ; but in its fovourite, Robespierre, this was considered 
perfectly republican. From a singular contrast, this man, so bold in speech, trembled with 
fear at the least danger. He did not like to be left alone in the dark. The slightest noiw 
' made him shudder, and terror was expressed in His eyes. I had in my room a sktiU, which 
I madesuse of to study anatomy. The sight of it was so disagreeable to him, that he at 
length begged me to put it away, and not let him see it any more. I was confounded at 
such a proof of weakness, which furnished occasion for profound reflections." — Memoin 
of a Peer of France, E. 

* *• There lived, in an obscure quarter of Paris, aa old woman of' the name of Catharine 
Theot, who had the same mania as our Johanna Southcott, of believing that, at the age of 
aeven^, she was to become the mother of the Saviour, who was now to be bom agaiu, and 
to comnaence his final reign. With maniacs of this desc^ription, it was natural that the great 
name of Robespierre, who had made himself the apostle of .deism, should mingle itself with 
their visions. The committee of general security heard of these bedlamites — which proba- 
bly Robespierre himself had never done— and they seized the favourable opportunity of 
throwing^ ^on him all the ridicule and discredit of ^eir fanaticism. There was no proof 
whatorer that he knew any thing of his fiinatic admirers ; the injury therefore to his repu* 
trtion was no* great — ^but the insult was. His power was at once too fearful and too fragile 
to tolerate levity. Its essence was terror and silence i and he wished to be spoken of neither 
en bien ni en maL At this crisis, as at all the former, his prudence seems to h|ve made 
.^iifin desirous of withdrawing his recent pKmunence."-— C^uorler/y Bmew, £• 
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liim this honour. Caliiarine Theot called him her beloved son ; the initiated 
treated him with reverence, and regarded him aa a superaatonl being, called 
to sublime and my iterioua' destinies. He was. probably apprized of tiieir 
foUles, and, without being their accomplice, he profited by their error. It 
is certain that he had protected Dom Gerle, that he was frequently visited by 
him, and that he had given him a certificate of civism, signed by his own 
hand, to save him from the persecution of a revolutionary committee. This 
sect was widely spread ; it had its form of worship and its practices, which 
contributed not a little to its propagation ; it held its meetings at Catharine 
Theot's, in a remote quarter of Paris, near the Pantheon, i Here the recep- 
tion of new members took place, in the presence of the mother of God, 
Dom Gerle, and the principal of the elect. This sect began to be known, 
and it was also vaguely known that Robespierre was regarded by it as a 
prophet. Thus every^ing contributed to exalt and to compromise him. 

It was among his colleagues more especially that jealousies began to arise; 
Divisions already manifested themselves, and this was natural; for, the 
power the of committee being established, rivalries had sprung up. The com- 
mittee had split into ' several distinct groups. The twelve members who 
composed it were reduced to eleven by Uie death of Herault-Sechelles. Jean^ 
Bon-St.-Andr^, and Prieur of La Mame were still absent on missions. Gar- 
net was exclusively occupied with the war department, Prieur of the Cdte^'Or 
with the army supplies, Robert Lindet with provisions. These were called 
examiners. They took no part either in politics or in rivalries. Robes- 
pierre, St. Just', and Couthon, were linked together. A sort of superiority 
of mind and, manners, the high opinion which they seemed to have of diem? 
selves, and the contempt which they appeared to feel for their other col- 
leagues, had led them to form a knot by themselves. They were called the 
men of the high hand: Barr^re was, in their estimation, but a weak and 
pusillanimous creature, disposed, by his suppleness, to serve anybody;: 
Collotpd'Herbois but a club declaimer; BiQaud-Varennes but a man of 
moderate capacity, gloomy,*and full of envy. These last three could not 
forgive this secret "disdain of their colleagues. Barrere durst not speak out; 
but Collot-d'Herbois, and particularly Billaud, whose temper was indomita- 
ble, could not conceal the hatred which had began to inflame them. They 
sought to prop themselves upon their colleagues called the examiners, and 
to gain them to their side. They had also reason to hope for support from 
the committee of general safety, which began to feel sore at the supremacy 
of the committee of public welfare. Specially limited to the police, and 
frequently watched or controlled in its operations by the committee of pub- 
lic welfare, the committee of general safety could ill brook this dependence. 
Amar, Vadier, Vouland, Jagot, Louis of the Bas-Rhin, the most cruel of its 
members, were at the same time the most disposed to shake off the yoke 
Two of their colleagues, who were called the listeners, watched them on 
Robespierre's behalf, and this kind of espionnage they could no longer- 
endure. The discontented in both committees might therefore unite and 
become dangerous to Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just. We ought par- 
ticularly to observe that it was the rivalry of pride and power which com- 
menced the division, and not a difference of political opinion ; for Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot-d'Herbois, Vadier, Nouland, Amar, Jagot, and Louk^ 
were not less formidable revolutionists than the three adversaries whom the3r 
sought to overthrow. 

Another circumstance tended to widen the breach between the committee 
of genial safety and the rulers of the committee of public welfare. Great 
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eomfboMUi wera made of the aruMts, which dail3r beeame more Dumetoiui, and 
■whidi were often imjust, as they were duected against a great number of pev- 
^ns known to be excellent patriot^. People also complained of the rapine imd 
▼ezations of the numerooB agents to whom the committee of general welfare 
bad delegated its inquisition. Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon, not daring 
to <)btain either the abolition or the renewal of this committee, devised a scheme 
for establishing an office of police in the bosom of the committee of public 
welfare. This was, without destroying the committee of general safety, to 
encroach upon, and strip it of its functions. ^St. Just was to have the direc- 
tion of this office, but, having been sent to Uie army* he had not been able 
to perform that duty, and Robespierre had undertaken it in his. stead. The 
office of police caused those who had been apprehended by order of the 
committee of general safety to be set at liberty, and tbe latter committee acted 
in the same manner towards the other. This usurpation of functions led t6 
an open rupture. This disagreement transpired ; and, notwithstanding the 
secrecy which enveloped the government, it was soon known that its mem- 
bers were at variance. 

Other discontents, not less serious, arose in the Convention. It was still 
very submissive, but some of its members, who had conceived fears on their 
own account, gained somewhat more boldness from danger. These were 
old friends of D&nton's who had compromised ^emselves by their connjBzion 
with him, and who were sometimes threatened as tJ^e relics of the party of 
the corrupted and of the indtdgents^ Some had been guilty of malversation 
in their functions, and dreaded the application of £e system ofvirhAe. 
Others had appeared averse to the exercise of the daily increasing severities. 
The most compromised among them was Tallien. It was said that he had 
been guilty of malversation at the commune when he was a member of it, 
and afterwards at Bordeaux when on mission there. It was added that, while 
in the latter city, he had suffered himself to be softened and conquered by a 
young and beautiful female,* who had accompanied him to Paris, and just 
been thrown into prison. . Next to Tallien was mentioned Bourdon of the 
Oise, who was compromised by his quarrel with the Saumur party, and who 
had been expelled from the Jacobins with Fabre, Camille, and Philipeaux ; 
likewise Thuriot, who had also been excluded by the Jacobins ; Legendre, 
who, notwithstanding his daily submissions, could never obtain forgiveness 

* << Madame TaUien was above the middle height, bat a perfect harmony in her whole 
person took away all appearanoe of the awkwardness of too lofty a stature. It was the Ve- 
nus of the Capitol, but still more beautiful than the work of Pludias; for you perceived in 
her the same perfection of features, the same symmetry in arms, hands, and feet; and the 
whole animated by a benevolent expression — a reflection of the magic mirror of the soul, • 
which indicated all that there was in that soul, and this was kindness. She might have be- 
come the French Aspasia, with whom her wit, her beauty, and her political influence, may 
serve to establish a comparison, though neither of her husbands was a Pericles. Madame 
Tallien was bom in Spain, where her father, M. de Cabarrus, a French banker, settled, and 
had acquired a great reputation. At twelve years of age, I'heresa Cabarrus was the loveliest 
of all the beaoties of Cadiz. Her father sent her from home at an early age, because he was 
still too young to take upon himself the superintendence of so lovely a daughter. She was 
seen about tliis time by her uncle, Jalabert, who could not escape the fascination which the 
lovely Theresa, with a look and a smile, exercised upon every man who beheld her. He 
wished to marry her, but she gave the preference to M. de Fontenoy, to whom she was 
united some time after. With a cultivated mind and intellectual powers of a high order, 
Madame Talfien would have possessed, even without her beauty, more than an ordinary 
share of attractions. She was always remarkably kind and obliging, but such is the effect 
on the multitude, of a name that bears a stain, that her cause was never separated from that 
of her second husband." — Duchess d'Abraniea. £. 

s2 
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Ibr hk foiMir ONttexi^ii witih DttMon; Ittdy, fMiw,* Bamust LM^te^ 
KMrife4 Mo&Mler^ Pant*, &e., all «iter friends of Banton't or dlMi|K 
fffOTMti of ike syttem followod by the go^rernmeat. These personal ainde- 
ties pn>pag«ted themsc^ltes. The number of the disieontented daily increased^ 
and llhey were ready to join the members of one or the other committee wbo^ 
-wonld giro them a hand. 

The 20th of Prairial (June 8) approached. It was the day fixed for 1^ 
festival in honour of the Supreme Being. On the Idth a president warto 
be appointed. The Convention unanimously named Robespierre to occupy 
the aarm-chair. This was assigning to him the principal part on the 20th. 
His colleagues, as we see, still strove t6 flatter and to soothe him by dint of 
honours. Tast preparations had been made, agreeably to the plan conceived 
by David. The festival was to be magnificent. On the morning of the 20^ 
ike sun shone forth in all its brightness. The multitude, ^ver ready to at- 
tend sights given to it by power, had collected. Robespierre kept it wait- 
ing a considerable time. At leng^ he appeared amidst the Convention. He 
was dressed with extraordinary care. His head was covered with feathers, 
and in his hand he held, like sJl the representatives, a bunch of fiowers, fWiit, 
Sfldd ears of com. In his countenance, usually so gloomy, beamed a cheer* 
Idlness that was uncommon with him. An amphitheatre was erected in the 
centre of the garden of the Tuileries. This was occupied by the Conven- 
tion ; and on the right and left were several groups of boys, men, aged per^ 
sons, and females. The boys wore wreaths of violets, the youths of myr^e, 
the men of oak, the aged people of ivy and olive. The women held thenr 

* <*FT^roii was the earlieet objset of the tiffeetions of N«poleoii*« Mootid sister Pudiiis> 
bat neither the Emperor nor Joecqphtne would he«r of an alUanoe with the fiiend of Robes^ 
pienre, and ready instrument of his atrocities." — ScoU'a Life of NaptUeon. E. 

f *' Barras, of a good femily of Provence, was an officer in the regiment of the Isle of 
France. At the Revolution he was deputed to the Convention, but had no talent for oratory, 
and no habits of business. On his return to Paris, after having been appointed commissioner 
to the army of Italy, and to Provence, he helped to oppose Robee)Merre, marched against the 
oommnne which had risen in favour of the tyrant, and succeeded. Subtequent events bnmght 
him into the Directory. He did not possess the qualifications required to fill that situation^ 
but he acted better than was expected from him by those who knew him. He put his esta- 
blishment on a splendid footing, kept a pack of hounds, and his expenses were considerable*. 
When he went out of the Directory, he had still a large fortune, and did not attempt to con- 
ceal it ; but the manner in which it had been acquired, by favouring the contractors, impaired 
the morality of the nation. Barras was tall; he spoke sometimes in moments of agitation, 
and his voice filled the house. His intellectual capacity, however, did not allow him to go- 
beyond a few sentences. He was not a man of resolution, and had no opinion of bis own 
on smy part of the administration of public affairs." — Las Cases* £. 

** Barras was bom at Foix, in Provence, in the year 1755, of the family of Barras, whose 
antiquity in that quarter had become a proverb. He died in retirement in the year 1829." — 
EneyelopaBdia Americana, E. 

^ "J. M. de Rovere, deputy to the Convention, was the son of a very rich innkeeper in 
the country of Yenassin. A good education and plausible address furnished him with the 
means of introducing himself into the best society, where he gave himself out as a descendant 
of the ancient family of Rovere de St. Marc, which had long been extinct A man named 
Pin, well known at Avignon for his skill in forging titles, made him a genealogy, by means- 
of which he found himself grafted on that illustrious house, anfd took the title of Marquis de 
Fonville, and soon obtained the hand of a Mademoiselle de Claret, a rich heiress, whose for-> 
tune he afterwards dissipated. In 1791 Rovdre figured trader Jourdan at the head of the 
army of ruffians of Avignon. In 1798, he voted for the King's death, and became one of 
the persecutors of the Girondins. In the ensuing year he declared against Robiespienre. In 
1795 he presided in the Convention ; but, having afterwards rendeied himself obnoxione to 
die ruUng powers, was transported to Cayenne, where he died in the year 1798.** — Biogrt^ 
pMe Madame, E. 
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dftHjgkten hy ike httid, and earned baskets of flowers. Opposite to the am- 
I^tiieBtre vrtfe figures repreaeniiiig Atheism, Discord, Belfishiiess. t%ese 
were destined to he btimed. As soon as the Convention had taken its pkee, 
^e ceremiHiy was opened with masie. . iTie president then delivered a first, 
discourse on the object of the festival. << Republican Frenchmen !*' Said he, 
. "the ever fortunate day which the French people dedicated to the Supreme 
Being is at length arrived. Never cfid the worM which he created, exhftit 
a spectacle so worthy of his attention. He has beheld tyranny, crime, and 
im^sture, reignmg on earth. He beholds at this moment a whole nation, 
assailed by all the oppressors of mankind, suspending the course of its he- 
roic labours, to lift its thoughts and its prayers towards the Supreme Being, 
who gave it the mission to undertake and die courage to execute them !" 

After proceeding in this manner for a few minutes, the president descended 
from the amphitheatre, and, seizing a torch, set fire to the figures of Atheism^ 
Discord, and Selfishness. From amidst their ashes arose die statue of Wis-- 
dom ; but it was remarked that it was blackened by the fiames from which 
it issued. Robespierre returned to his place, and delivered a second speech 
on the extirpation of the vices leagued against the republic. After this first 
ceremony, llie assembly set out in procession for the Champ de Mars. The 
pride of Robespierre seemed redoubled, and he afifbcted to walk very far be- 
fore his colleagues. But some indignandy approached and lavished on him 
the keenest sarcasms. Some laughed at the new pontiff*, and said, in allusion 
to Ihe smoky statue of Wisdom, that his wisdom was darkened. Others 
uttered the word " Tyrant," and exclaimed that there were still Brutuses. 
Bourdon of the Oise addressed him these prophetic words : "The Tarpeian 
rock is close to the Capitol." 

The procession ^t length reached the Champ de Mars. There, from 
amidst ihe old altar of the country, rose a lofty mount. On the summit of 
this mount was a tree, beneath the boughs pf which the Convention seated 
itself. On each side of the mount the different groups of boys, old men, and 
women, took their places. A symphony commenced ; the groups then sang 
stanzas, alternately answering one another ;' at length, on a given signal, the 
youths drew their swords, and swore^to the elders to defend the coyntry; 
the mothers lifted their infants in .their arms ; all present raised their hands 
towards Heaven, and the oath to conquer was mingled with the homage paid 
to' the Supreme Being. They then returned to the garden of the Tuileries, 
and the festival concluded with public diversionfe. 

Such was the famous festival celebrated in honour of the Supreme Being. 
Robespierre had on that day attained the summit of honours, but he had 
attained the summit only to be hurled from it,* Everybody had been hurt 
by his pride. The sarcasms had reached his ear,t and he had observed in 

* *^ An looked forward to something extmordinaiy as die result of diis imposing attitude 
and ostentatious display on the' part of Robespierre. His enemies expected an attempt at 
usurpation ; the people in general, a relaxation of the i^stem of severity. How little this 
was to understand the nature of the passions ! The glossy sleekness of the panther's skin 
does not imply his tameness, and his &wning eye dooms its prey while it glitters. Robes* 
pierre went on as before. No ray of hope appeared in his harangue to the people, which 
was as dull as it was dispiriting. * To-day/ he cried, 5 let us give ourselves up to the trans- 
ports of a pure enjoyment; to-morrow, we will combat vice and tyranny anew.' These 
ideas had taken such strong possession of his mind, that he was haunted by them. He wa» 
no longer a voluntary agent, but the mere slave of habitual and violent excitement" — ffaz' 
Utf 8 Life of Napoleon. E. 

\ '* Lecomtre of Versailles, stepping up to him, had had the boldness to say, 'I ttk^ your 
festival, Robespierre, but you I detest mortally.' Many among the crowd muttered the word 
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some of his collesgues a boldness that was unusual in them. Next day he 
went to the committee of public. welfare, and expressed his indignation 
against the deputies who had insulted him on the preceding day. He com- 
plained of those friends of Danton's, those impure. relics of the indulgent and 
corrupted party, and demanded the sacrifice of them. Billaud-Varennes and 
Collot d'Herbois, who were not less indignant than their colleagues at the 
part which Robespierre had performed the day before, appeared extremely 
cold, and showed no disposition to avenge him. They did not defend the 
deputies of whom Robespierre complained, but, referring to the festival itydf, 
they expressed apprehensions concerning its effects. It had, they said, 
alienated many minds. Besides, those ideas of the Supreme Being, of the 
immortality of the soul, those pompous ceremonies, looked like a return to 
the superstition of former times, and were likely to give a retrograde impulse 
to the Revolution. Robespierre was irritated by these remarks. He insisted 
that he never meant to make the Revolution retrograde,|that, on the contrary, 
he had done everything to accelerate its course. In proof of thib, he men- 
tioned d^projet de loi^ which he had just drawn up widi Couthon, and which 
would tend to make the revolutionary tribunal stUl more sanguinary. This 
projet was as follows : 

For t^o months past some modifications in the organization of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal had been contemplated. The defence made by Danton, 
CamiUe, Fabre, and Lacroix, had shown the inconvenience of the remaining 
formalities that had been suffered to exist. Every day it was still necessary 
to hear witnesses and advocates, and, how brief soever the examination of 
witnesses, how limited soever the examination of the advocates, still they 
occasioned a great loss of time and were always attended by a certain noto- 
riety. The heads of this government, who wished everything to be done 
promptly and without noise, were desirous of suppressing these inconvenient 
formalities. Having accustomed themselves to think that the Revolution 
had a right to destroy all its enemies, and that they were to be distinguished 
on the mere inspection, they conceived that the revolutionary proceedings 
could not be rendered too expeditious. Robespierre, who Was specially 
chargecT with the superintendence of the tribunal, had prepared the law with 
Cou&on alone, for St. Just was abseilt. He had not designed to consult his 
other colleagues of the committee of public welfare, and he merely chme to 
read the projet^io them before he presented it. Though Barr^re and Collot- 
d'Herbois were quite as willing to admit of its sanguinary dispositions, they 
could not but receive it coldly, because it was drawn up and digested without 
their participation. It was however agreed tfiat it should be proposed on , 
the following day, and that Couthon should report upon it; but no satisfac-' 
tion was given to Robespierre for the affronts which he had received on the 
preceding day. ^ 

The committee of general safety was no more consulted upon this law 
than the committee of public welfare had been. It knew that a law was pre- 
paring, but was not invited to take any part in it. It wished at least, out of 

* Tyrant,' and when in the course of his speech he had observed that it was the Great Eternal 
who had placed in the bosom of the oppressor the sensation of remorse and terror, a powerful 
voice exclaimed, * True, Robespierre, most true V " — Laeretelle, E. 

"Robespierre conceived the idea of celebrating a festival in honour of the Supreme Being, 
flattering himself, doubtless, with being able to rest his political ascendency on a 'religion 
arranged according to his own notions. But, in the possession of this impious festival, he 
bethought himself of walking the first, in order to mark his pre-eminence, and from that 
xnoment he was lost !'* — Madame de StaiL £2^ 



fitjr jiiroi9.wh0 fboidd be designated, to imve the *ii6vina«ioii iif twenty^; 
.but Kobeepiepre rejected them ' all, /Bpd choee none bat his awtk eraatoiee. 
The proposition wae eubmitted on the 2!^ of Prairial. Covthon was the 
reporter. After the uaaal declamati^s on the inflexibility and promptitude 
which ought to be the characteristics of revolutionwy jnstiee, he read the 
prty^i which was couched in terrific language. The tribunal was to be 
divided into four sections,, composed of a president, three judges, and nine 
jurors. Twelve judges and fifty jurors were appointed, who were to auo- 
ceed one another in ihe exercise of their functions, so that the tribonal might 
sit every day. The only punishment was to be death. The tribunal, said 
the law, was instituted to punish the enemies of the people. Then followed 
a most vague and comprehensive definition of the enemies of the people. In 
the number were included dishonest contractors, and the alarmists who cip> 
^culated bad news. The power of bringing citizens before the revolutionaory 
tribunal was assigned to the t\fo committees, to the Convention, to the 
representatives on mission, and to Fouquier-ITinville, the pufohc accuser* 
If there existed proofs, either material or moralj no witnesses were to be 
examined. Lastly, there was a clause to this efiect : To calumniated patriott 
ihe law gives patriot jurors as, defenders $ to conspirators it grants n&ne» 
A law suppressing all guar^tees, limiting the proceeding to a mere nomi«* 
.nal appeal, and which, in attributing to the two committees the power of 
sendiiKg the citizens to the revolutionary tribunal, gives them thus the right 
/of life and death, such a law could not but excite real alarm, espeeiallj in 
those members of the Convention who were already uneasy on their own 
account. It was not said whether the committees were to have the ]A>wer 
of bringing the representatives before the tribunal without applying for a 
previoiis decree of accusation : thenceforward the committees would possess 
the power of sending their cdlleagues to death, without any further trouble 
.than that of pointing them out to Fouquier-Tinville. The remnant of the 
faction of the so-called indulgents was accordingly roused, and for the first 
ftime during a considerable period, ai^ opposition was manifested in the bosom 
of the Assembly. Ruamps moved for die printing and adjournment of the 
jprojet, saying that, if this law were adopted without adjournment, tjiej 
would have no other course left them than to blowout their brains.* Lecoin- 
tre of Versailles, seconded the motion of adjournment. Robespierre imme* 
diately came forward to combat this unexpected resistance. ^* There are," 
said he, <« two opinions as old as our revolution; one, which tends to punish 
conspirators in a prompt and inevitable manner ; the other, which tends to 
absolve the guilty ; this latter has never ceased to show itself on all occasions. 
It - again manifests itself to-day, and I come to put it down. For these two 
months, the tribunal has been complaining of the shackles which obstruct its 
progress ; it complains of the lack of jurors ; a law therefore is required. 
Amidst the victories of the republic, the conspirators are more active and 
more ardent' than ever. It behoves us to strike thent. This unexpected 
opposition which manifests itself is not natural. You wish to divide the 

* " This decree sounded like a death-knell in, the ears of the Conv/ention. All were at 
once nOade sensible that another decimation of the legislative body approached. Ruamps, 
one of the deputies, exclaimed, in accents of despair, * If this decree is resolved on, the friends 
«f liberty will have no other course left than to blow their own brains oat.' From this mo- 
nent there was mortal, though secret war, between Robespierre and the most distinguished 
«nei|iber8 of the Assembly, who began to devise means'of screening themseWes irom power 
which, tike the huge anacdnda, enveloped in its coils, and then crushed snd swallowed, wlaii' 
•ever came in contact with it" — ScotfsLifeofNapokon, £. * 
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OoBM&aoii; yoa wUi to iatimidftte it'**-^ Mo, no,** cried ««v«rd voI^m, 
MmibodyghaA drnde us."'—" It is nol^e," added Robespierre, " wbo hare 
alwajTS defended the Conreiitioii, it is not we that it will hare occasion to 
ftar. At any rate we have now arrired at the point where they may kill U8» 
but where they ^all not prevent us firfti saving the country." 

Robespierre never missed a single occasion to talk 6f daggers and of as- 
sassins, as though he were still threatened. Bourdon of the Oise replied to 
liim, and said that, if the tribunal was in need of jurors, it had but to adopt 
immediately the proposed list, for nobody had any wish to clog the march 
iof justice, but that the rest of the projet ought to be adjourned. Robespierre 
again ascended the tribune, and said that the law was neither more complex 
aior more obscure than a great many others which had been adopted without 
discussion, and that, at a moment when the defenders of liberty were threat- 
ened with the dagger, people ought not to strive to retard the repression of 
dhe conspirators. He concluded with proposing to discuss the whole law, 
article by article, and to sit till midnight, if needful, that it might be decreed 
that very day. The sway of Robespierre once more triumphed. The law 
was read and adopted in a few moments. 

' . Bourdon, Tallien, and ail the members who entertained personal appre- 
hensions, were nevertheless alaimed at such a law. As the committees were 
empowered to bring all the citizens before the revolutionary tribunal, and not 
a single exception was made in faivour of the members of the national repre- 
Bentation, they were afraid of being some night apprehended and delivered 
up to Foaquier, before the Convention should even be apprized of it. On 
the following day the 29d of Prainal, Bourdon begged leave to speak. **Xn 
giving," said he, "to the committees of public welfare and of general safety 
the-n^t to send the citizens before the revolutionary tribunal, the Conven- 
tioB certainly could not mean that the power of the committees should extend 
©ver all its members without a previous decree.^' • There were cries from all 
quarters of ** No, no." — **I fully expected these murmurs," continued Bour- 
don; ** they prove to me thatliberty is imperishable-." This remark caused 
a deep sensation. Bourdon proposed to declare that members of the Con- 
vention could not be delivered up to the tribunal without a decree of accusa- 
tion. The committees were absent; Bourdon's motion was favourably- 
received. Merlin moved the previous question ; murmurs arose against him, 
but he explained and demanded the previous question with a preamble to 
diis effect, that the Convention could not strip itself of the right of alone 
decreeing respecting its own members. The preamble was adopted, to the 
general satisfaction. 

A scene which occurred in the evening gave still greater notoriety to this 
novel opposition. Tallien and Bourdon, walking in the Tuileries, were 
dosely followed by spies of the committee of public welfare. At length 
Tallien, indignantly turned round, provoked them, called them base spies of 
'3ie committee, apd bade them go and tell their masters what they had seen 
and heard. This scene caused a strong sensatioif. Couthon and Robespierre 
were enraged. Next day they w^nt to the Convention, resolved to complain 
bitterly of the resistance which they experienced. Delacroix and Mallarm€ 
furnished them with occasion to do so. Delacroix desired that those whom 
the law called corrupters of morals should be characterized in a more precise 
manner. Maflanne inquired what was meant by these words; The law 
gives calumniaied patriots no other defender than the conscience of patriot 
juforB, Couthon then ascended the tribune, complained of the amendments 
adopted on the preceding day, and of those which were then proposed. «• It 
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itfai dairfariafr ^ ^^mmitlfie of public wetfafe," he said, «« to appear to wxp 
pose that k wufaed to hare the power of BendiBg membera of the Conreiitioti 
to the seaftild. That tyraata should ealmiiiiitfte the committee was perfectly 
natural; bat that the GoBTentkm itself should listen to the calumny — such 
an injustice was insupportable, and he could toot help complaining of it. , 
Testnday a member pnded himself on a hicky ctamour which proved that 
liberty was imperishable, as if liberty had been threatened. The moment 
when the men^rs of the committee were absent was chosen for making this 
attack. Such conduct,'* added Couthon, *< is unmanly, and I propose to 
rescind the amendments adopted yesterday, and those which hare just been 
submitted toniay." Bourdon replied, that to demand explanations concern- 
ing a law was not a crime; that, if he prided himself on a clamour, it was 
because he was pleased to find himself in unison with the Convention ; that, 
if ^ same acnmony were to be shown on both sides, discussion would be 
impossible. *^I am accused," said he, << of talking like Pitt and Coburg. 
Were I to reply in the same spirit, where should we be ? I estHSm Couthon, 
I esteem the committees, I esteem the Mountain, which has saved liberty.*' 

These explanations of Bourdon's were applauded ; but they were excuses, 
and the authority of the dictators was still too strong to be unreservedly de- 
fied. Robespierre then addressed the Assembly in a prolix speech full of 
pride and bitterness. «< Mountaineers 1" sud he, " you will still be the bul- 
waA of the public liberty, but you have nothing in common with the intri- 
guers and the perverse, whoever they be. If they strive to thrust themselveji 
among you, they are not the less strangers to your principles. Suffer not 
intriguers, each more' despicable than the other, because more hypocritical, 
to attempt to misguide a portion of you, and to set themselves up as leaders 
of a party." Bourdon of the Oise here interrupted Robespierre, saying that 
he had never attempted to set himself up for the leader of a party. Robes- 
pierre without answering him proceeded thus : " It would be the height of 
disgrace, if calumniators, leading astray our colleagues—" Bourdon agai^ 
interrupted -him. "I insist," said he, "that the speaker prove what he is 
. advancing ; he has asserted in plain terms that I am a villain." — " I have not 
named Bourdon," replied Robespierre ; " wo be to him who names himself! 
Yes,, the Mountain is pure, it is sublime ; intriguers belong not to the Moun- 
tain." Robespierre then expatiated at great length on the efforts which had 
been made to frighten the members of the Convention, and to persuade them 
that they were in danger. He said that it was the guilty only who were 
thus alarmed, and who strove to alarm others. He then related what had 
occurred the preceding evening between Tallien and the spies, whom he 
called ihe messengers of the committee. This recital drew very warm ex- 
planations from Tallien, and brought upon the latter abundance of al^use. At 
length, all these discussions terminated in the adoption of the demands made 
by Couthon and Robespierre.* The amendments of the preceding day were 
rescinded, those of that day rejected, and the horrible law of the 22d was left 
\n its original state. 

The leaders of the committee were once more triumphant. Their adver- 
saries trembled. Tallien, Bourdon, Ruamps, Delacroix, Mallarme, and all 
those who had made objections to the law, gave themselves up for lost, and 

* ** Robespierre had at ibis critical period a prodigious force at his disposal The lowest 
orders, who saw the Revolution in his person, supported him as the best representattre of 
tbeSr' doctrines and interests; the armed force of Paris was at his beck; he ruled with' 
absolute sway at the Jacobins ; and all important places were filled with his creatures.'' — 
Mignet. E. 
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fJMflpi 0wtymomeaaX ih«k tiiey flhonld be airetled. TluNigfa apM^riMi* tfi- 
..cree of the Conveatioa was stiU neoesftuy for placing a member andet adm- 
aatioa, it was still so intimidatedy that H wai lyiely to grant whateyer ekoold 
be demanded of it. It had issued a decree against Dianton; it was totlte 

! presumed that it would not hesitate to issue ano^r «gaBi0t sudi of hk 
Heads as survived him. A report was soon ciroulated that the Ust was 
drawn up, and tibe numbe^r of the victims was stated to be twelve, and after- 
wards eighteen. Their names were mentioned. The alarm soon spread, 
and more than sixty members of the Convention ceased to sleep at their 
•own homes. 

There was, nevertheless, an obstacle which prevented their lives from being 
disposed of so easily as they apprehended. We have already seen ^at 
Billaud-Vareones, Collot, and Barr^re, had replied coldly to the first com- 
plaints of Robespierre against his colleagues. The members of the committee 
of general safety were more adverse to him than ever, for they were to be 
kept aloof ftim aU co-operation in the law of the 22d, and it even appears 
that some of them were threatened. Robespierre and Oouthon carried their 
cemands to a great length. They Were for sacrificing a great number of 
deputies ; they talked of Tallien, Bourdon of the Oise, Thuriot, Rovke, Le- 
cointre, Panis, Monestier, Legendre, Fr^ron, Barras. They wanted eveii 
Cambpn, whose financial reputation annoyed them, and who had seemed 
adverse to their cruelties ; lastly, they meant to include m their vengeance 
several of the stanchest members of the Mountain, as Duval, Audouin, and 
Leonard Bourdon.^ The members of the committee of public welfare, Bil* 
laud, GoUot, and Barr^re, and all those of the committee of general safety, 
refused their assent. The danger, now extending to so grgat a number of 
lives, might very soon threaten their own. 

They were in this hostile position, with not the slightest inciinatitm to 
agree to a new sacrifice, when another circumstance produced a definitive 
rupture. The committee of general safety had discovered the meetings that 
were held at the house of Catherine Theot, They had learned that £is ex- 
travagant sect regarded Robespierre as a prophet, and that the latter had given . 
' a certificate of civism to Dom Gerle. Vadier, Vouland, Jagot, and Amar, 
imihediately resolved to revenge themselves, by representing this sect as an 
assemblage of dangerous conspirators, by denouncing it to the Convention, 
and by thus throwing upon Robespierre a share of the ridicule and odium 
which would attach to it. They sent an agent named Senart, who, pretend- 
ing to be desirous of becoming a member of the society, was admitted to one 
of its meetings. In the midst of the ceremony, he stepped to a window, 
gave a signal to the armed force, and caused almost the whole sect to be se* 
cured. Dom Gerle and Catherine Theot were apprehended. Upon Dom Gerle ' 
was foudd the certificate of civism given him by Robespierre, and in the bed 
of the motlier of God was discovered a letter written by her to her beloved 
son, to the chief prophet, to Robespierre. ' . 

When Robespierre learned that proceedings were about to be instituted 
against the sect, he opposed that course, and provoked a discussion on this 
subject in the committee of. public welfare. We fiave already seen that Bil- 
laud and Collot were not very favourably disposed towards deism, and that 
they viewed with umbrage the political use which Robespierre wished to 
'make of that creed. They were for the prosecution. Upon Robespierre 
persisting in his endeavours to prevetit it, the discussion grew extremely 

* See the list given by Villate in his Memoirs. 
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HMn. He 1»d to endui^ the most abusire ling^uage, Med to canyhlk 
peiinl, ft^d retired weepiiig with rage. Th^ quarrel had b^en So yehement, 
•that, lest they shotild be overheard by persons passing through the galleHes, 
the niembers of the committee resolved to adjourn their sitting to the flodr 
above. The report on the sect of Catherine Theot was presented to the Con- 
vention. Barr^re, in order to revenge himself in his own way oh Robespierre, 
had secredy drawn up tlie report, which Vouland was to read. The sect was 
thus rendered equally ridiculous and atrocious. The Convention, horror- 
stricken by some parts of the report, at others diverted by the picture drawn 
by Banrere, decreed the accusation of the principal leaders of the sect, and 
sent them to the revolutionary tribunal. 

Robespierre, indignant at the laesistance which he had experienced and the 
insulting language used towards him, resolved to cease attending the com- 
mittee and to take no further part in its deliberations. He withdrew to-r 
wards the end of Prairial (the middle of June). This secession proves of 
what nature his ambition was. An ambitious man never betrays ill-humour; 
"he is irritated by obstacles, seizes the supreme power, and crushes those who 
have affronted him.- ^A weak and vain declaimer is pettish and gives way 
when he ceases to meet with either flattery or respect. Danton retired from 
indolence and disgust, Robespierre from wounded vanity. His retu*ement 
proved as fatal to him as that of Danton.* Couthon was left alone against 
Billaud-Vareiines, Collot-d'Herbois, and Barrere, and these latter were about 
to seize thexhelm of affairs. 

These divisions were not yet bruited abroad. People only knew that the 
committees of public welfare and of general safety were at variance* They 
Were delighted at this misunderstanding, and hoped that it would prevent 
fresh proscriptions. Those who were threatened, courted, flattered, implored 
-Ae committee of general safety, and had even received the most cheering 
promises from some of its members. Elie Lacoste,t Moyse Bayle, Lavicom- 

* <* Robespierre now in his retirement began to sink beneath the weight of a part greatly 
superior to his talents. New vices, foreign to iiis temper, but saperinduced by the pertarbt* 
tion of bis nind, added to the perplexity that bewildered him. That man whose heart was, 
I b^eve, n^ver moved by the voice or app^rance of a woman, latterly abandoned himself to 
debauchery. Often stretched out in a park, the proprietor of whicb had been his victim, and 
surrounded by the most degraded women, he sought the gratification of his sensual appetitea* 
How many torments surrounded Robe8pienre^in his asylum, the papers there found attest 
He received a multitude of letters expressive of the wildest adoration ; but others contained 
iiBprecations that must have congealed his blood. Rdid these appalling words that were 
addressed tp him ! * This hand t£it writes thy doom — this hand which tiby bewildered eye 
seeks in vain — this hand that presses thine with horror — this hand shall pierce thy heart ! 
Bveiy day T am with thee — every day.I see thee — at every hour my uplifted arm seeks thy 
breast Vilest of Inen I live stiil awhile to think of me. Sleep to dream of me ! let my ima^a 
and thy fear be the first prelude of thy punishment ! Farewell ! This very day, on beholding 
thee, I shall gloat over thy terrors !' ^^LacreteUe. £. 

f <*Laco6te, minister of the marine in 1792, was, before the Revolution, head clerk in the 
navy office. Jlaving attached himself to the Jacobins, he gave great displeasure to the royfl- 
ists, who looked on him as a coarse and violent man. His enemies, however, coniesB tlMt 
Lacoste was^ worthy man, who, while following the Revolution, detested its excesses. • In 
the y^ar 1800 Bonaparte gave him a seat in the council of captures, which he still held ia 
leOo." — BU^aphie Modeme, E. 

^ '*L. Lavicomterie, a writer, was deputy to the Convention, where he voted for the 
King's death. He was aflerwaids a member of the committee of general safety during the' 
Reign of Terror, and participated in the 'proceedings of the memben of the government. 
Some time after the fall of Robespierre he presented a statement on morality considered as a 
cakniMon ; in tfiis he itisisted that the idea of a retributive and avenging God was absurd, 
that tike human nee would be eternal, and that men had no punishments to fear, no rewaids 

F 
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I0rie4 and Dubamn, the best of the menibeif of Hm eommillee of gonowil 
safety, had promiaed to refiiae their aignature to anv new liat of ptoaenftiMu 

Amidat theae diaaenaiona, the Jacobina were atm devoted to Bobe^iene. 
They made aa yet no distinction between the different membera of the co«l- 
mittee, between Couthon, Robespierre, and St. Juat, on the one hand, and 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot, and Barrere, on the other. They saw only the 
revolutionary government on one 3ide, and on the other aome relica of the 
faction of the indulgents, some friends of Danton's, who, on occasion of the 
law of the 22d Prairial, had opposed that salutary government. Robespierre, 
who had defended that government in defending the law, waa still in their 
estimation the first and the greatest citizen of the republic ; all the others 
were but intriguers, who must be completely destroyed. Accordingly, they 
did not fail to exclude Tallien from their committee of correspondence, be- 
cause he had not replied to the accusations preferred against him on the si^ 
ting of the 24th. From that day, Gollot and Billaud-Varennes, aware oi 
Robespierre's influence, abstained from appearing at the Jacobins. What 
could they have said ? They could not have exposed their solely person^ 
grievances, and made the public judge between their pride and that of Robe»- 
pierre. All they could do was to be silent and to wait. Rol>espierre and 
Couthon had tiberefore an open field. 

The rumour of a new proscription having produced a dangerous effect, 
Couthon hastened to disavow before the society the designs imfputed to theaa 
against twenty-four, and even sixty, members of the Convention. . ** The 
spirits of Danton, Hebert, and Chaumette, still walk among us," said he ; 
** they still seek to perpetual discord and diviaion. What paaaed in the 
sitting of the 24th is a striking instance of this. People strive, to divide ^ 
government, to discredit its members, by painting them as Syllas and Neroa; 
uiey deliberate in secret, they meet, they form pretended lists of proacrip- 
tion, they akmn the citizens in order to make ^em enemies to the publU 
authority. A few days ago, it was reported that the committees intended 
to order the arrest of eighteen members of the Convention ; nay, they were 
even mentioned by name. Do not believe these perfidious insinuations. 
Those who circulate such rumours are accomplices of Hebert's and of Dan- 
ton's ; they dread the punishment of their guilty conduct ; they seek to cling 
ts pure men, in the hope that, whilst hidden behind them, thiey may easily 
escape the eye of justice. But be of good cheer ; the number of the guilty 
is happily very small ; it amounts but to four or six, perhaps ; and they shall 
be struck, for the time is come for delivering the republic from the last ene- 
mies who are conspiring against it. Rely for its salvation on the energy and 
the justice of the committees." 

• It was judicious to reduce to a small number the proscribed persons whom 
Robespierre intended, to strike. The Jacobins applauded, as usual, the 
speech of Couthon ; but that speech tended not to cheer any of the threatened, 
victims, and those who considered themselves in danger continued neverthe- 
less to sleep from home. Never had the terror been greater, not only in the 
€>onvention, but in the prisons and throughout France. 

The cruel agents of Robespierre, Fouquier-Tinville, the accuser, and Du- 
mas the president, had taken up the law of the 22d of Prairial, and were 
preparing to avail themselves of it fbt the purpose of committing fresh atro- 

6) hope, beyond the present world. In 1798 Lavicomtene obtained a pUoe in^ tha offioe fbc* 
regulating the registers, but was. afterwards disaussed, anid lived in (j^tiri^ at Paoa.."— ^. 
Ifiogrfiphie Modeme. £. 
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their doom bills of This Aim«e to kt. The plm was tt> gel rid of Ae 
greater part of the sai^pected persons. People had aecustomed llieiiiseivea 
to consider these latter as irreconcilable eneiiniesi whom it was neeessary lo 
destroy for the welfare of the republic. To sacrifice thousands of indivkhnis, 
whose only fault was to think in a certain maner, nay, whose opinicms were 
frequently precisely the same as those of their persecutor8,^<-to sacrifice them 
seemed a perfectly natural thing, from the habit which people had acquiied 
of destroying one another. The facility with which they put others to death 
or encountered death themseWes,* had become extraordinary. In the field 
of battle, on the scaJQTold, thousands perished daily, and « nobody wsts aay 
longer shocked at it.t The first murders committed in 1703 proceeded from 
a real irritation caused by danger. Such perils had now ceased ; the repub- 
lic was victorious ; people now slaughtered not from indignation, but from 
the atrocious habit which they had contracted. That formidable machine, 
which they had been obliged to construct in order to withstand enemies ef 
, all kinds, began to be no longer necessary; but once set a going, they knew 
not how to stop it. Every government must have its excess, and does net 
perish till it has attained that excess. The revolutionary government was 
not destined to finish on the same day that all the enemies of the r^blic 
should be sufficiently terrified; it was destined to go beyond thai point, aad 
to exercise itself till it had become generally disgustkig by its very aWochy. 
Such is the invariable course of human affairs. , Why had atrocious circum- 
. stances compelled the creation of a govemnaent of blood, which was to reigli 
.and vanquish solely by inflicting death ? 

A still mor^ frightful circumstaace is that, when the signal is given, wiieh 
the idea is established that lives must be sacrificed, all dispose themseltifs 
for this horrid purpose with an eltraordinary fiacility. Every one acts with- 
out jremorse, without repugnance. People accustom themselves to this, lilie 
the judge who condemns criminate to death, like the surgeon who se^s 
beings writhing under his instrument, like the general who orders the saeii- 
fice of twenty thousand soldiers. They frame a horrid language aceordiair 
to th^ir new operations ; they contrive even to render it gay; they invent 
4gttriking words to exparess sanguinary ideas. Every <Hie, eitunned and hni^ 
ri^ along, keeps pace with the mass ; and men who were yesterday eih 
gag^d in the peaceful occupations of the arts and commerce, are to day si^eii 
applylog themselves with the same facility to the woik of death and de- 
struction. ' 

The committee had given the signal by the law of the 22d. Dumas and 
Fouquier had but too well understood it. It was necessary, however, te 
fipd pretexts for immolating so many victims. What crime could be im^ 
pttted to them, when most of them were peaceful, unknown citizens, who had 
.never given any sign of life to thd state? It was conceived that, being eonh 

* " During the latter part of the French Revolution, it hecame a faahion to l^ave aome 
* mot' as a legacy; and the quantity of facetious last words spoken dtlring that period woul4 
Ibnn a melancholy jest-book of considerable size.'' — Lord Byron, E. 

<' One prisoner alone raised pKeous cries on the chariot, and struggled, in a perfect frenzy 
dterwr, with the executioners on the seafibid — it was the ndtorious Madame du Barri, ths 
a0MciateoCthe.|icentioospiea«ires ofLouiaXV." — LacnteUe. £. ' 

f .** One of the inost extraordinary features of these terrible times was tb« unwiiml .di» 
position which the better classes both in Paris and the provinces evinced to buiy afmety ia 
the delirium of present enjoyment The people who had escaped d^thw^t to the opm 
dafly, with equal unconcern whether thirty or a hundred heads had ftllen duipg the daj^ 
--^AUton. E. • 
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nAnfd in ih^pilbmmikmjr would think how to gotott ofUfeni; ttmHheif iiitti 

' ter was likdy to ani^ire them with a feeling of their strength; and to siiggest . 

r* to. them ^e idea: of exerting it for their escape. This pretended conspiraey 

( of Dillon was the germ of this idea, which was developed in an atrocions 

, ilianner. Some wretches among the prisoners consented to act the infamous 

-part of informms. They pointed out in the Luxembourg one hundred and 

! sixty prisoners, who, they said, had been concerned in Dillon's plot. Some 

' of these listmakers were procured in all the other places of confinement, 

^and they denounced in each one or two hundred persons as accomplices in 

the conspiracy of the prisons. An attempt at escape made at La Force 

served but to authorize this unworthy fable, and hundreds of unfortunate 

creatures began immediately to be sent to the revolutionary tribunal. Thi^ 

were transferred from the various prisons to the Conciergerie to be.thenoe 

taken to the tribunal and to the scaffold. In the night between the 18th and 

19th of Messidor (June 6), the one hundred and sixty persons Renounced 

«t the Luxembourg were transferred. They trembled on hearing themselves 

called : they knew not what was laid to they; charge, but they regarded it 

as most probable that death was reserved for them. The odious Fouquier, 

since he had been furnished with the law of the 22d^ had made great changes 

in the hall of the tribunal. Instead of the seats for the advocates and the 

bench impropriated to the accused and capable of holding eighteen or twenty 

persons, an amphitheatre, that would contain one hundred or one hundred 

and fifty accused at a time was by his order constracted. This he called his 

lUtle 8eat9. Carrying his atrocious activity still further, he had even caused 

a scaffold to be erected in the very hall of the tribunal, uid he proposed to 

have the one hundred and sixty accused in the Luxembourg tried at one and 

the same sitting. 

. The committee of public welfare, when informed of the kind of mania 
which had seized its public accuser, sent for him, ordered him to tenMHre 
the scaffold from the hall in which it was set up, and forbade him to bring 
sixty persons to trial at once. ** Wliat !" said Collot-d'Herbois in a tnuuK 
port <^ indignation, ** wouldst thou then demoralize death itself?'* It shook^ 
however, be remarked that Fouquier asserted the contrary, and maint^ed 
that it was he who demanded the trial of the one hundred and sixty in three 
divisions. Everything proves, on the contrary, that it was the committee 
which was less extravagant than their minister, and checked his mad pnH 
oeedings. They were obliged to repeat the order to Fonquier-Tinville to 
remove the guillotine from 9ie hall of the tribunal. 

The one hundred and sixty were divided into three companies, tried, and 
executed in three daycT. The proceedings ^were as expeditious and, as fright- 
ful as those adopted in the Abbaye on the nights of the 2d and 3d of Sep 
iember. Carts ordered for every day were waiting from the morning in thtl 
court of the Palace of Justice, and the accused could see them as they went 
up stairs to the tribunal. Dumas, the president, sitting like a maniac, had a 
pair of pistols on the table before him. He merely asked the accused their 
names, and added some very general question. In the examination of the 
one hundred and sixty, the president said to one of them, Dorival, << Do you 
^ow any thing of the conspiracy?" << No." << I expected that you would 
give that answer: but it shall not avail you. Anodier." He addkessed 
a person named Champigny, "Are you not an ex-noble!" "Yes." 
" Another." To Gudreville, •« Are you a priest ?" " Yes ; but I have taken 
the oath." " You have no right to speak. Another." To a man named 
Menil, " Were you not servant to the ex-constituent Menou ?" " Yea.'* 



'^« iato^er." T<^ VWy, *♦ W*»e you h«it 'arehit^ctio Madrnne?**' «tVs; 
kttt I (was dismiMied in 1788." •' Another;*'' To Oondrecourl, <« Had y^ 
not your fa^er-in4aw at the L^uxcmbourg ?" ' ••Yea/' *• Another." TPo 
Bnrfoirt, •* Were you not in the life-guard ?" " Yes ; but I was diisbanded 
in 1789*" ** Another." 

Such was the summary mode of proceeding with these unfortniiate per^ 
sons.* According to the la«r, the testimony of witnesses was to be dis- 
pensed with only when there existed material or moral proofs ; nevertheless, 
no witnesses were called, as it was alleged that proofs of this kind existed 
in every case. The jurors did not take the trouble to retire to the coni^lta- 
tion-Toom. They gave their opinions before the audience, and sentence was 
immediately pronounced. The accused had scarcely time to rise and to men- 
tion their names. One day, there was a prisoner whose name was not upon 
the list of the accused, and who said to Ihe Court, '* I am not accused ; my 
name is not on your list.*' *« What signifies that ?" said Fouquier, ** give 
it quick !" He gave it, and was sent to the scaffold Hke the others. The 
utmost negligence prevailed in this kind of barbarous administration. Some- 
times, owing to the extreme precipitation, the acts of accusation were not 
delivered to the accused till they were before the tribunal. The most extra- 
<ndinary blunders were committed. A worthy old man, Loizerolles, heard 
along with his own surname the Christian names of his son called over : he 
fdrfoore to remonstrate, and was sent to the scaffdld. Some time afterwards 
thetson was brought to trial ; it was found that he ought not to be alive, sinpea 
person answering to all his names had been executed : it was his father. 
He was nevertheless put to death. More than once victims were called long 
aflb^ they had perished. There were hundreds of acts of accusation quite 
ready^ to which there was nothing to add but the designation of the indiVi- 
daal8. The trials were conducted in like manner. The printing-office was 
odmtignbus to the hall of the tribunal : the forms were kept standing, Ihe 
titley the motives, were ready composed ; there was nothing but the names 
to b^' added.' These were handed through a small loophole to ^e overseer. 
Thousands of copies were immediately worked, and plunged families into 
moixming and struck terror into the prisons. The hawkers came to sell th<^ 
bulletin of the tribunal under the prisoners' windows, crying, ** Here are the 
names of those who have gained prizes in the lottery of St. Guillotine.'* 
The accused were executed on die breaking up of the court, or at latest on 
the morrow, if the day was too far advanc^.t 

* ** The judges of the revolDtiotutZ3r tribunal, miny of whom came from the galleys of 
TooioB, laboured inoessantly at the woik of extemiiiation, and mingled indecent nbtiUtj 
and jests vnih their unrelenting cruelly to Uie crowds of c^tives who were brought before* 
tfiem. An old man, who had lost the use of his speech by a paralytic aflection, being plabed- 
at Uie bar, the president exclaimed, * No matter, it is not his tongue, but his head that we* 
want.'" — Alison. B^ 

•f The following anecdote, recorded by Pradhomme, wiU convey an idea of the smnraaty 
way in which people were tried and ezeoated at tbis period^ M. de Fleury, who was oon- 
ifaied* in the Luxembourg in the year 1794, wrote the following note to I>Qma8, president' 
of the revolutionary tribunal : ** Man of Mood, thou hast murdered my hmilj ; thou wilt 
eondemn to the scaffi>ld those who this day appear at thy tribunal ; thou mayest 6>ndemtt 
ne to the same ftite, for I declare to thee that I paHicipate in thmr sentiments." Fouquier- 
Tinvilie was with Dumas when he received this lettsr. ** Here,'' said Pumas, •* is a biUel-^ 
doQXi*-«ead it"— ^' This gentleman," replied Fonqnier, ** is in a great hurry ; he most be* 
He iramediatsLy issued ordsn to bikg him from his prison. About noon M. do' 



Fleury arrived at the tribunal, was tried* condemned in an hour as the aooomplioe of penmi* 
be had aaver known, and immediateiy sent to the scaffold, eovsfed with a led shirt, like th» 
man wbe had attempted. to mmdar Coliol4'Heiboia. 
voT*. in. — ^9 » 2 
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9ver shrn Oie pwaiag of die Uiw of Oie m of PnirWt vietki»t pMMied 
ai the i9te of fifty or sixty a day. «« That goei veil," said FouqttWr*Tia- 
viHe ; *< beads faU like tiles.:" and he added, ** It must go better stiH neist 
decade ; I must have four hundred and fifty at least.'** For ,this purpose 
there were given what were called orders to the wretches who undertook the 
office o^ spies upon the suspected. These wretches had become the terror 
of the prisons. Confined as suspected perspos, it was not exactly known 
which of them it was who undertook to mark out victims ; but it was infei^ 
red from their insolence, from the preference shown them by the gaolers, 
from the orgies which they held in the lodges with the agents of the police. 
They frequently gave intimation of their importance in order to traffic with 
it They were caressed, implored, by the trembling prisoners ; they even 
received sums of money not to put their names upon their lists. These 
they made up at random : they said of one that he had used aristocratic lan- 
guage ; of another, that he had drunk on, a certain day when a defeat of the 
annies was announced; and their mere designation was equivalent to a death- 
warrant. The names which they had furnished were inserted in so many 
. acts of accusation ; these acts were notified in the evening to the prisoners, 
and they were removed to the Conciergerie. This was called in the Ian- 
|[uage of the gaolers the evening journal. When those unfortunate cresr 
im-es heard the rolling of the tumbrels which came to fetch them, they w:eie 
la an agony as cruel as that of death. They ran to the gales, clung to the 
bars to listen to the list, and tremUed lest their name should be pronounced 
by the messenger. When they were named, they embra^ thebr compar 
nions in misfortune, and took a last leave of them. Most painful separations 
were frequ^Ktly witnessedr— a father parting from his children,, a husband 
from his wife, l^hose who survived were as wretched as those who weie 
conducted to the den of Fouquier-Tinville. They went back expecting 
soon to rejoin their relatives. When the fatal list was finished, the ynaemr 
ers breathed more freely, but only till the following day. Their anguish was 
then renewed, and the rolling of the carts brought fresh terror along with it# 

The public pity began to be expressed in a way that gave some uneaednesB 
to the exterminators. The shopkeepers in the rue St. Honor^, throng 
which the earts passed every day, shut up their shops. To deprive the vic- 
tims of these signs of mourning, the iipafibld was removed to the Barsi^ 
du Trdne, but not less pity was shown by the labouring people in this quav- 
ter than by the inhabitants of the best streets in Paris.t The populaoe, in 

* See the long trial of Fouqoier-TiiiviUe for these purticalsn. 

f << It iff evident thattbe better order of the people of Paris had bagun to be weaij o^ if 
not diBgusted with, these scenes. The guillotine had been originally ^ced in the Garrn>» 
ael ; it was removed for the execution of the King to the Place Xiouis XV. ; there, at the 
i»Qt of a piaster statue of liberty, it continued till a few weeks before Robespierre's &1L 
Around the scaffold were placed rows of chairs, which the passengers hired, as at other 
plaices of public amusement, to witness die operations of the < YtoXy guillotine.' • But even 
of blood the Parioans will tire, and the inhabitants of the adjoining streets, through whiek 
the batches were daily trundled for execution,' began to find that there migh^ be too much of 
a good thing. On this, Robespierre transported the guillotine to the other eztremzty of Paris, 
where it*was erected near the ruins of the Bastille. But by this time the people of di» 
fanxbourg St Antoine had also become satiated with massacre; and after the revolotioniury 
eagiae had occui«ed its new position only four days, and dealt widi only seventyWbor nc* 
tioiis^ it was again removed to an open space near the Boiriere dn Trdne. There it efeaod 
little SQora than six buiQr weiaiEs, in which it deqntched fourteen hundred and three vidius ! 
^wa» finally convcyvd^for Robespierre's own use— to its original position, in order that hs 
«Qd bis friends oughts on the scene of their most remukable triumphs. These raoveia«Dls 
• of the guillotine are indicative of the state of the public iiiind.''-*Qtiar^«ri^ Rtnkw^ B. 
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:^ araitmt of iBtoadc«tno» may>hanre no feeling for tiM vicliiiie wlioiit' it 
fihwghterg kieU; imi, when it daSy witneatefl the death /of fifty or mstf 
unfortanaie persons, against whom it is not excited hy rage» it soon begint to 
be softened. This pity, howeyer, was still silent and timid. All the dis- 
tinguished persons coi^ned in ihe prisons had fiallen : the nnfortanate sister 
of Louis XVL* had been immolaled in her turn ; and Death was already 
descending from the upper to the lower classes of society. We find at this 
period on the list of ihe reroLitionary tribunal, tailors, shoemakers, hair* 
dressers, butchers^ farmers j publicans, nay, even labouring men, condemned 
for sentiments and language held to be counter-revolutionary .f To convey, 
i^ short, an idea of the number of executions ^t tliis period, it will be suffi- 
cient to state that, between ^e month of March, 1793, when the tribunal 
commenced its operations, and th^ month of June;, 1794 (22 Prairial, year 
II), five hundred and seventy-seven persons had been condemned ; and that, 
from the 10th of June (22.Pr^irial) to the 17th of July (9 Thermidor) it 

* " The PrincesB Elizabeth appeared before her jadges With a placid countenance, and 
listened to the sentence of death with unabat^ firmfiess. * As tfhe passed to the place of ex- 
ecution, her handkerchief fell from her neck, ipid exposed her in this situation to the eyWi 
of the multitude; whereupon she said to the executioner, 'In this, name of modesty I entreat 
you to cover my >Qiwmr' "-^ZH* Broea, E. ...'.>>. 

f <* Jeain Julien, wagoner, having been sentenced to twelve years' btttd labour, took it into 
his head (a^dvipa) to cry Vive le J2ot/ was brought baok before the tfiWual and condemned 
to death, September ITfid. . 

« Jean Baptiste Henry, aged etghiein, journeyman tiHlor, conrietsd of havmg sawed a tree 
of Uberty ; exefiited the 6th September, 179$. . . ,-■''. 

'* Bernard Augufltin d'Abeac, aged fifty-one, ex-noble, late captain. ia the 1 1th regiment, 
and formerly' in the sespservioe, convicted of having betrayed severed, f^wm and aevaral shipg 
into the hands of the enemy, was |»iiideiHDed td death on the 10th Jinttary, 1794, and ex- 
•ecuted Uie same day. v;- 

*< Stephen Thomas Ogie Baulny, aged forly^|RX^ ex-noble, convicted of having intrusted 
hiB son, aged fourteen, to a garde du eorp$, In erder that he might emigrate. Condenmed 
todflttUkaiat JadttMy»1794,andex0eatedtfae.sanieday. . 

** HeoriQtte Francoise de Marbceuf, aged fifty-five, widow of the eidetant Marquis df Mai^ 
boeuf, residing at No. 47, rue St. Honori, in Paris, convicted of having hoped for (ddsirs)^ 
the arrival of the Austrians and Prussians, and of keeping provisions for them. Condemned 
to death the 5th February, 1794, and ex^uted the same day. 

^ Jacques de Baume, a Dutch merchant, convicted of being the author and accomplice of 
a plot which existed in the month of June, 1790, tending to encourage our external and in- 
ternal enemies, by negotiatii^ by way of loan, certain bonds of lOOA each, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent., of George, Prince of Wales, Frederick, Duke of York, and William Heniy, 
Duke of CUrence. Executed the 14th February, 1794. 

" Jacques Duchestie, aged sixty, formerly a servant, since a broker ; Jean Sauvage, aged 
thirty-four, gunsmith ; Franyoise Loizelier, aged forty-seven, milliner ; Melanie Cunosse, 
aged twenty-one, milliner ; Marie Magdalene Yirolle, aged twenty-five, female hair-dresser ; 
— convicted of having, in the city of Paris, where they resided, composed writings, stuck bills, 
and poussd de cria [the sanguinary code of England Has no corresponding name for this 
capitm ofifence]^ were all condemned to death the 5th May, 1794, and executed the same day. 

** Genevieve Gouvon, aged seventy-seven, seamstress, convicted of having been the author 
or Afleomplice of various conspiraciea 'formed since the beginning of the Revolution by the 
enemjes of. the people and of liberty, tending to create civil war, to paralyze the public, and 
to annihilate tlie existhig government Condemned to death Uth May, 1793, and executed 
the sattOB day. 

** FKsn9oise Bertrand, aged thirty-seven, tinman and publican at Leure, in the department 
•of the G6te-d'0r, convicted of having furnished to the defenders of Uie country sour wine 
injuritfus to the heaUh of citizens, was condemned t» death at Paris 15th May, 1793, and 
executed the same dayi^ • 

<* Afii*ie Angetique Plaisanti seamstfess at Douai, convicted of having exclaimed that she 
•WBB waL:aristoerat, and 'A ^ for the mOimL' Condemned to death at Paris the 19<h July, 
1794, and executed .theaame^day.''— JSx^octv/rom the JJste Ginitak As Omdaamdtt. Bs 
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Qondeiiuied one ^ouamd tvo hundred knd eigfatjr-Ave; lo Aat ike total 
muBbeS'Of victims up to the Mi of Thermidor amouiili' to one thoueedl 
ei^t hundred and eixty^wo.* 

The sanguinary agents of th^e executione, howeyer, were not easy. 
Damas was perturbed, and Fouquier durst not go out at night; he beheld 
the relatives of his victims ever ready to despatch him. & passing with 
Senard through the wicketi of the Louvre, he was alarmed by a slight noise; 
it was caused by a person passing close to him. *< Had I been alone,'* said 
he, *« some accident would have happened to me." 

V » 
. * **Numb(T$ condemned by the j 
fini intHtution (I7th ofAugutt, l792) to thefaUofl 
1792. Aogost, 3 TictimB. 

September, '. • .4 
October, . . . 1 . 

[TVibimal remodelled tn JIforeA, 1793.] 



'' Pan$ in eaek month, from Uo 
(37^ of July, 1793). 



1793. April, 


. 9 




May, ... . 9 


June, . . .14 


July, .... 13 


[Robeapieire ekded into the CommiUee tfPubUe Safeiy.l 


1793. August, ... 6 , 


September, ... 16 • < 


October, . . 60 including BfiwoT, dBC 


Noyembar, ... 63 « 


December, ... 73 


1794. January, . .88 


Februeiy, ... 76 


March, 123 including Ae6<»^, 4ce. 


April, .... 363 including Z>anton, dec 


May, . . • 324 


June, . . ... 672 




« To the foregoing aatonitfaing account of the monthly ezeeutiont, we think it worth wbik 


lo add the daily detaU of the two last months: 


June, 


Day. Victuns. 


Day. Yjctimi. 


Day. Victims. 


1 . . 13 


11 . .22 


21 . . 25 


2 . . 13 


12 . . 17 


. 22 . . 15 


3 . . 32 


13 . . 33 


23 . .19 


4 . . 16 


14 . . 38 


24 . . 26 


6 . . 6 


15 . .19 


25 . . 44 


6 . . 20 


16 . . 42 


26 . 47 


^7 . .21 


17 . .61 


27 . . 30 


8 . Deeom* 


18 . Deeadi. 


28 , JkeadL 


9 . . 22 


19 . . 15 


29 . . 20 


10- . . 13 20 . . 37 


30 . . 14 


Day. Vietinis. 


juty. 
Day. Victims. 


Day. Vi^stimsi. 


1 . . 23 


10 . . 4^ 


19 . . 26 


2 . . 30 


11 . . 6 


20 . . 14 


8 . . 19 


12 . .28 


21 . ^28 


4 . . • 27 


13 . . 87 


32 . 46. 


6 .38 


14 . . — 


28 . . 65 


6 . . 29 


15 . . 29 


84 . 86 


7 ... 67 


16 . . 80 


25 . .88 


6 . Decadi. 


17 . . 40 


86 « . 64 


9 .60 


1 16 . IkaidL 


1 87 . . 48!^ 
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FRXttCH RSVOLtmON. . W 

t 

In^tke piiiM^Ml dties of Frsnoe tenoT reigned m abtohilily. m ui Ptrif. 
<€$«ri^ had been aeal to Nantes to punisli La Vendue in ihat town. Gai>- 
4kr, sttU a yeung nife4i» was one of ihose inferior and violent epirita, who, in 
^e eixcitement (MT ^vil iwaxa, beoone momiteTs of cruelty uid extravagance, 
fie declared inunediatelj after his arrival at Nantes, that, notwithstanding 
the promise of paidon made to the Vendeans who should lay down their 
sarms, no quarter ought to be given to them, but they must all be put to death. 
The constitoted authorities having hinted at the necessity of keeping ^& 
with the rebels, *' You are j .../... ," said Carrier to them,." you don't 
understand your trade; I will send you all to the guillotine;" and he began 
hj causing the wretehed creatures who surrendered to be mOwed down by 
musketry and grapeshot, in parties of ^ne and two hundred. He appear^ 
at the ]>opular society, sword in hand, abusive language pouring from his 
Jips, smd ^ways threatening with the guillotine. It was not long before he 
•took a dislike to that society, and caused it to be dissolved. He intimidated 
the authorities to such a degree that they durst no longer appear before him. 
One day, when they came to consult with him on the subject of provisions, 
he replied to the municipal officers ihat that was no affair of his ; diat he had 
no time to attend to their fooleries; and that the first blackguard who talked 
to him about provisions should have his head struck off. This frantic 
^retoh imagined that he had no other mission than to slaughter. 
. He resolved to punish at one and the same time the Vendean rebels and 
the federalists of Nantes, who had attempted a movement in fevour of 1^ 
^irondins, after the siege of their city. The unfortunate people who had 
escaped the disasters of Mans and' Savenai were daily arriving in crowds, 
driven , by the armies which pressed them closely on all sides. Carrier 
ordered ^em to be confined in the prisons of Nantes, and had thus collected 
nearly ten thousand. He had then formed a band of murderers, who scoured 
the adjacent country, stopped the Nantese families, and added rapine to 
cruelty. Carrier had at first instituted a revolutionary commission for try- 
ing the Yendeans and the Nantese. He caused the Vendeans to be shot, 
and the Nantese suspected of federalism or royalism to be guiUotined. He 
soon found this formality too tedious, and the expedient of shooting attended 
with incdnveniences. This mode of execution was slow ; it was trouble- 
some to bury the bodies. They were frequently left on the scene of carnage, 
and infected the air to such a degree as to produce an epidemic disease in 
the town. The Loire, which runs through Nantes, suggested a horrible 
idea to Carrier, namely, to rid himself of the prisoners by drowning them 
in that river. He maoe a first trial, loaded a barge with ninety priests, upon 
pretext of transporting them to some other place, and ordered it to be sunk 
when at some distance from the city. Having devised thi^ expedient, he 
resolved to employ it on a large scale. He nq longer employed the mock 
formality of sending the prisoners before a commission : he ordered them to 
be taken in the night out of the prisons in parties of one and two hundred, 
and put into boats. By these boats they were carried to small vessels pre- 

* *' Jean Baptiste Carrier, born in 1756, and an obscure attorney at the b^ginning^of the 
ReTolution, was deputed in 1792, to the Convention, aided in the establishment of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, and exhibited the wildest rage for persecution. He voted for the King's 
death, and, in 1703, was sent to Nantes with a commission to suppress the civil war by 
severity, which he exercised in the most atrocious manner. After the fall of Robespierre, 
Carrier was apprehended, and condemned to death in 1794.'' — EncydopsBdia Americana, E. 

**Tbis Carrier might have stimmoned hell to match his cruelty without a demon venturing 
to aaawMr his efadlenge.''— iSto/f 9 lAfe of Napokon, B. 
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fmei tm dus hottade pwpcMe. The miMnUe invtBheB w^^tfisMflm. int9> 
ike hoUiihe hatcbM ware nailed down; Ihe wremeB to the dedt were 
dosed with planks ; the execattonen then got into the lioals» and carpeni^ 
eat holes with hatchets in the sides of tibe TesseiSt and sunk Hiem. In tfiis 
frightful manner four or fire thousand persons were destroyed. Carrier 
rejoiced at having discovered a more expeditious and aaore wholescme way 
to deliver the repu}>lic from its enemies. He drowned not KMily men, hut 
also a great number of womea and children.* When the Vendean fatnilies 
were dispersed, after the catastrophe of Savenai, a great number of Nantese 
had taken children of theirs, widi the intention of bringing them up. << They 
are wolf whelps,*' said Carrier, and he ordered them to be restored to the 
r^ublic. Most of these unfortunate children were drowned. 

The Loire was covered With dead bodies. Ships, in weighinf anehor, 
sometimes raised boats filled wiith drowned persons. > Birds of prey flocked 
to the banks of the river, and gorged themselves with human flesh.t The 
fifidiL, feasting upon a food which rendered them unwholesome, wave forbid- 
den by the municipality to be caught. To thesfe horrors were added tiiose 
of a contagious disease and deardi. In this disastnms silDation, Carrier, 
stiU boiling with rage, forbade the slightest emotion of pity, seized by the 
collar and threatened with his sword those who came to ^ak to him, and 
caused bills to be posted, stating that whoever presumed tosoUeit on behalf 
of any person in confinement should be thrown into prison himsdf. For- 
tunately, he was superseded by the committee of public welfare, which 
desired extermination, but without extrayagance.:^ The number of Carrier's 
victims is computed at four or five thousand.^ Most of thera were Yendeaas. 

* The Marchbness de Larochejaquelein hae given somie striking details veepecdiig thaw 
atrocious massacres, from which we extract the following : ** Madame de Bonobafflp had 
procured a small boat, and attempted to cross the Loire with her two children. The armed 
vessels fired upon her, and a cannon-ball went through the boat ; yet she reached Uie other 
aide, and some peasants swam after, and saved her. 8he then remained concealed on a farm, 
and waa often obliged to reiBort to a hollow tree ibr safety. In this forlorn situation the 
sraall-poz attacked her and her children, and her son died. At th^ end of three months she 
was discovered, conveyed to Nantes, and condemned to death. 8be had resigned herself to 
her fate, when she read on a slip of paper, handed to her through the grate of her dungeon, 
.these words — * Say yon are with child.' She did so, and her execution was suspended. 
Her husband having been dead a long time, she was obliged to say that the child belonged 
to a republican soldier. She remained shut up, and every day saw some unfortunate woman 
go to execution, who had been deposited the evening before in her dungeon, after receiving 
sentence. At the end of three months, it being evident she was not pregnant, she was 
ordered for execution, but obtained again two months and a half as a kst respite, when the 
death of Robespierre saved her. — Madame de Jourdain was taken to the Loire to be drowned 
with her three daughters. A soldier wished to save the youngest, who was very beautiful ; 
but she, 'determined to share her mother's fate, threw herself into the water. The unfortu- 
nate girl, falling on dead bodies, did not sink ; she cried out, ' Oh, push me in, t have not 
water enough !' and perished. — A horrible death was that of Madame de la Roche St Andr& 
As she was with child, they spared her till she should be delivered, and then allowed her to 
nurse her infant ; but it died, and the next day she was executed." E. 

f Deposition of a captain of a ship on Carrier's trial. 

i ** The Emperor did Robespierre the justice to say that he had seen long letters written 
hy him to his brother, who was then with the army in the provinces, in wUch he warmly 
opposed and disavowed these excesses, declaring that they would disgrace, stnd ruin the Revo* 
lution.'V-La» Cases, E. 

§ "The miserable victiqas at Nantes," says Mr. Alison, "were either slain with.poniaids 
m the prisons or carried out in a vessel, and drowned by wholesale in the Loire. On one 
occasion, a hundred priests were taken out together, stripped of their clothes, and pr«cipi' 
tated into the waves. Women big infith child, mfants, eight, nine, and ten years of age» 
were thrown together into the stream, on the svies of wiiich men annod with sabnea, werr 
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BofAsanx, Manxes, Tookm, atoned for their fedenlitra. At Torfoiir 
Ffdron and Bams, Ihe Tepresentativefly bad caused two hnndred of the m- 
habitants to be ahot, and had pnnished tliem for a crime, the real authors of 
whidi had escaped in the English squadron.*' In the department of Vau- 
ekise; Maignet exercised a dictatorship as terrific as the other envoys of ^e 
€k>nvention. He had ordered the village of Bedoing to be burned, on 
account of revolt ; and at his request the committee of public welfare had 
instituted at Orange a revolutionary tribunal, the jurisdiction of which 
extended to the whole of the South. This tribunal w« framed after Ae 
model of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, with thia difference, that there 
were no jurors, and that five judges condemned, on what were termed 
moral proofs^ all the unfortunate persons whom Maignet picked up in his 
excursions. At Lyons, the sanguinary executions ordered by Collot-d'Herbois 
had ceased. The revolutionary commission had just given an account of 
its proceedings, and furnished the number of the acquitted and of the con- 
demned. 'One thousand six hundred and eighty-four persons had been 
guillotined or shot. One thousand six hundred and eighty-two had been set 
at liberty by the justice of the commisaion. 

placed to cut off their heads if the waves should throw them undrowned on the shore. On 
one occasion, by orders of Carrier, twenty-three of the royalists — on another, twenty-four^ 
were guillotined together without any trial. The executioner remonstrated, but in vain. 
Among them were many children of seven or eight years of age, and seven women ; the 
executioner died two or three days after with horror of what he himself had done. 80 great 
was the multitude of captives who were brought in on all sides, that the exeontianers 
declared themselves exhausted with fatigue, and a new method of execution was devised* 
Two persons of different sexes, generally an old man and an old woman, bereft of every 
species of dress, were bound together and thrown ipto the river. It was ascertained l^ 
authentic doeumenta ttiat six hundred children had perished by that inhuman species of 
death ; and sudi was the quantity ,of corpses accumulated in the Loire, that the water be- 
came in^ted. The scenes in the prisons which preceded these executions exceeded- all 
that romance had figured of the terrible. On one occasion the inspector entered the prison 
to seek for a child, where, the evening before, he had left above three hundred infants ; they 
were all gone in the morning, having been drowned the preceding night To all the repre- 
sentatidns of the citixens in favour of these innocent victims. Carrier only replied, * They 
are ail vipers, let them be stifled.' Three hundred young women of Nantes were drowned 
by him in one night ; so far from having had any share in the political discussions, they 
were of the unfortunate class who live by the pleasures of others. On another occasion, ' 
five hundred children of both sexes, the eldest of whom was not fourteen years old, were 
led out to the same spot to be shot The littleness of their stature caused most of the bul- 
lets at the. first discharge to fly over their heads ; they broke their bonds, rushed into the 
ranks of the executioners, clung round their knees, and sought for mercy. But nothing 
could sof%An the assassins. They put them to death even when lying at their feet One 
woman was delivered of an infant on the quay ; hardly were the agoniea of child-birth over^ 
when she was pushed, with the new-born innocent, into the fatal boat ! Fifteen thousand 
persons perished at Nantes under the hands of the executioner, or of diseases in prison, in 
one month. The total number of victims of the Reign of Terror in that town exceeded 
thirty thousand !*' £. 

* ** Barras, Fr^ron, and Robespierre the younger, were chosen to execute the vengeance of 
the Convention on Toulon; Several thousand dtisens of every age and sex perished in a few 
weeks by the sword or the guillotine ; two hundred were daily beheaded for a considerable time, 
and twelve thousand labourers were hired to demoUsh the buildings of the city. Among 
those who were struck down in one of the fusillades was an old man, who was severely but 
not mortally wounded. The executioners conceiving him dead, retired from the scene of 
carnage; aind in the darkness of the night he had strength enough left to raise himself firom 
the ground and move from the spot His foot struck against a body, which gave a groan, 
and, stootping down, he discovered that it was his own son ! Afte^ the first transports of 
joy were over, they crept along the ground, and, favoured by Uie night and the inebriety 
of the goMds, they had the good fortune to escape, and lived to recount a tale which might 
well have pasted for fiction.^'— iififun. £. 
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The North had ite proconsul, Joseph Lebou.* He had taen a pgieaQand 
confessed that, in his youth» he should have carried religions fanatieism'fo 
euch a len^ as to kill his father and mother, had he been enjoiaed to do se. 
He was a real lunatic, less ferocious perhaps than Carrier, but more deddedly 
insane. From his language, and from his conduct, it was evident that hiis 
mind was deranged. He had fixed his principal residence at Arras,t esta- 
blished a tribunal with the approbation of Uie committee of public welfare, and 
travelled through the departments of the North witjbi his judges and a guillo- 
tine. He had visited St. Pol, St. Omer, Bethune, Bapeaume, Aire, and 
other places, and ha^ everywhere left bloody traces of his progress. The 
Austrians having approached Oambray, and St. Just perceiving, as be 
thought, that the aristocrats of that town were in secret correspondence with 
the enemy, summoned thither Lebon, who, in a few days, sent to the scaf- 
fold a multitude of unfortunate persons, and pretended that he had saved 
Cambray by his firmness. When Lebon had finished his excursions, he 
reamed to Arras. There he indulged in the most disgusting orgies, with 
his judges and various members of the clubs. The executioner was admitted 
to his table, and treated with the highest consideration. Lebon, stationed in 
a balcony, attended the executions. He addressed the people, and caused 
the Ca ira to be played while the blood of, his victims was flowing. One 
day, having received intelligence of a victory, he hastened to his balcony, 
and ordered the execution to be suspended, that the sufferers who were about 
to die might be made ticquainted with the successes of the republic. 

Lebon's conduct had been so extravagant, that he was liable to accusation, 
even before the committee of public welfare. Inhabitants of Arras, who had 
sought refuge in Paris, took great pains to gain admittance to their fellow- 
oitizen, Robespierre, for the purpose of submitting their complaints to him. 
Some of them had known, and even conferred obligations on him in his 
youth. Still they could not obtain an interview with him. Guffroy, tiie 
deputy,^ who was at Arras, and who was a man of great courage, spared no 

* ** Joseph Lebon, born at Arras, at the period of the Revdation connected himself with 
Kobespierre. After the 10th of August he was appointed mayor of that town ; was then 
appointed attorney-general of the department, and afterwards joined the ConYentioo as sup- 
plementary deputy. In 1793 he was sent as commissioner to Arras, where he perpetrated 
the most, flagrant cruelties. In the year 1795 he was condemned to death as a Tarrorist. At 
the time of his execution he was thirty years of age." — Biographie Modeme, £. 

'* Lebon prided himself on his apostacy, libertinism, and cruelty. Every day aAer his 
dinner he presided at the execution of his victims. By his order an orchestra was erected 
close to the guillotine. He used to be present at the trials, and once gave notice of the death 
of those whom he chose to be sentenced to die. He delighted in frightening women .by firing 
off pistols close to their ears." — Prttdhomtne, E. 

" It is a curious fact, highly illustrative of the progress of revolutions, that Lebon was at 
first humane and inoffensive in his governmeqt, and it was not till be had received repeated 
orders from Robespierre, with a hint of a dungeon in case of refusal, that his atrocities com- 
menced. Let no man, if he is not conscious of the utmost firmness of mind, be sure that he 
would not, under similar circumstances, have done the same." — DuchesB tTAbrantes, E. 

-{"'In the city of Arras above two thousand persons perished by the guillotine. Mingling 
treachery and seduction with sanguinary oppression, Lebon turned the despotic powers with 
which he was invested into the means jOf individual gratification. After having disgraced 
the wife of a nobleman,, who yielded to his embraces in order to save her husband's iife^ he 
put the man to death before the eyes of his devoted coAsort. Children whom he had cor- 
rupted, were employed by him as spies on their parents ; and so infectous did the cniel 
example become, that the favourite amusement of this little band was putting to death birds 
and small animals with little guillotines made for their use." — Alison. E. 

t "A. B. J. Guffroy, an advocate, was deputy to the Convention, where he voted tot the 
King's death. He was one of the most intemperate joarnalists of his tima. In 1793 he 



einti to eali die attmtioii of the comnntlees to the eottdbct of Lebon. Ifc* 
had eren die noble hardihood to make an express denunciation to the Con- 
vention. The committee of public welfare took cognizance of it, and cottld 
not help summoning Lebon. Hie committee, however, was not wilUng 
eidier to disavow its agents, or to appear to admit that it was possible to be 
too severe towards the aristocrats. It sent Lebon back to Arras, and, in 
writing to him, made use of these expressions : <* Pursue the good course, 
and pursue it with the discretion and the dignity which leave no handle for 
the calumnies of the aristocracy." The complaints preferred in the Conven- 
tion by Guffroy against Lebon required a report from the committee. Bar- 
reiB was commissioned to prepare it. *'A11 complaints against representa- 
tives," said he, << ought to be referred to the committee in order to spare 
discussions, which would annoy the government and the Convention. Such 
is the course which has been followed on this occasion in regard to Lebon. 
We have inquired into the motives of his conduct. Are these motives pure ? 
—is the result useful to die Revolution ?: — is it serviceable to liberty ?— <ire 
the complaints merely recriminatory, or are they only the vindictive outcries 
of die aristocracy ? This is what the committee has kept in view in this 
affair. Forms somewhat harsh have been employed ; but these forms have 
destroyed the snares of the aristocracy. The committee certainly has reason 
to disapprove of them ; but Lebon has completely beaten the aristocrats, and 
saved Cambray. Besides, what is there diat ought not to be forgiven the 
hatred of a republican against the aristocracy ! With how many generous 
sentiments has not a patriot occasion to cover whatever there may be acrimo- 
nioua in die prosecution of the enemies of the people ! The Revolution should 
not be mentioned but with respect, nor revolutionary measures but with 
indulgence. Liberty is a virgin, whose veil it is culpable to lift t(^.'* 

The result of all this was that Lebon was authorized to proceed, and that 
Guflfroy was classed among the troublesome censors of the revolutionary 
government, and became liable to share their dangers. It was evident that 
die entire committee was in favour of the system of terror. Robespierre, 
Coudion, Billaua, CoUot-d'Herbois, Vadier, Vouland, Amar, might differ 
concerning their prerogatives and concerning their number and the selection 
of their colleagues to be sacri^ced ; but they perfecdy agreed as to the system 
of exterminating all those who' formed obstacles to the Revolution. They 
did n(fi wish this system to be applied wtdi extravagance by the Lebons and 
the Carriers ; but they were anxious to be delivered prompfly, certainly, and 
with as little noise as possible, after the example set in Paris, from the ene- 
mies whom they supposed to have conspired against the republic. While 
densuring certain insane cruelties, they had the self-love of power, which is 
always reluctant to disavow its agents. They condemned what had been 
done at Arras and at Nantes ; but they approved of it in appearance, that 
they might not acknowledge a fault in their government. Hurried into this 
horrible career, they advanced blindly, not knowing whither it was likely to 
lead them. Such is the sad condition of the man engaged' in evil, that he 
ha3 not the power to stop. As soon as he begins to conceive a doubt as to 
the nature of his actions, as soon as he discovers that he has lost his way, 
instead of turning back he rushes forward, as if to stun himself — as if to 

became one of the committee of general safety. On the downfall of Rohespiene, whoer 
enemy he had become, he joined die Thermidorian party. In 1794 he denounced Lebon, 
ivith whom he had once been very intimate. Guffroy was subsequently appointed chief 
assistant in the administration of justice, and died in the year 1800, about fiAy-siz years of 
mgtl^-^BiograpMe Modeme. E. 
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mmpekomlimm^ whiA anMf km. BofoM Im mii stop, ht atoH ll^ 
ealai#lie ouut •9AiiiiB# liivMelf, ke nost ptM a aovBre judgmral upoiv Ute-^ 
aelf, which no buui has the courage to do. 

Nothing^bat a general rising could stop the authoffsof this tenrMe sifsteai. 
It was requMite timt, in this rising, tHe meaiben of the committees, jealous of 
the supreme power, the threatened Mountaineers, the indignant Conrention, and. 
all the hearts disgusted by this horrid effusion of Uood, shotdd be associated. 
But, to attain this alliance of jealousy, fear, and indignation, it was requintfr 
that jealousy should make progress in the committees, that fear AovM be- 
ccMoe extreme in the Mountain, that indignation should restore courage to 
the Convention and to the public. It was requisite that an occasion should 
cause all these sentiments to burst forth at once ; and that the opressons 
should give the first blpws, in order that the oppressed might dare to rete& 
them. 

Public opinion was disposed, and the moment had arrived when a move- 
ment in behalf of humanity against revolutionary violence was possiUe. 
The republic being victorious and its enemies daunted, people had passed 
from fear and fury to confidence and pity. It was the first time during ^e 
Revolution that such a circumstance could have happened. When the 6i- 
Tondins and the Dantonists perished, it was not yet time to invoke humanity. 
The revolutionary government was not yet discredited, neither had it beeome 
useless. 

While waiting for the moment, the parties watched one another, and re* 
seatments were accumulated in their hearts. Robespierre had entivsly 
seceded from the committee of public welfare. He hoped to discredit tks 
govemm^at of his colleagues by taking no further part in it : he appeared 
only at the Jacobins, where Billaud and GoUot durst ao longer show them* 
selves and where he was every day more and more adored. He began to 
throw out observations there on the intestine dissensions of the committee. 
*' Formerly," said he, " Jhe hollow faction which has been formed out of 
the relics of Danton and Gamille-Desmoulins attacked the committees m 
masse ; now it prefers attacking certain members in particalar, in order to 
succeed in breaking the bundle. Formerly, it durst not attack the national 
justice^; now it deems itself strong enough to calumniate the revolutionary 
tribunal, and the decree concerning its organization ; it attributes to a single 
individual what belongs to the wholl government ; it ventures to assert that 
the revolutionary tribunal has been instituted for the purpose of slaughterii^ 
the National Convention, and unfortunately it has obtained but too much 
credence. Its calumnies have been believed ; they have been assiduously 
circulated; a dictator has been talked of; he has been named; it Is I who 
have been designated, and you would tremble, were I to tell you in v)hai 
place. Truth is my only refuge against crime. These calumnies will- most 
assuredly not discourage me, but they leave me undecided what course to 
pursue. Till I can say more on this subject, I invoke the virtues of the 
Convention, the virtues of the committees, the virtues of all good citizens, 
and lastly, your virtues, which have so often proved serviceable to th^ 
country." 

We see by what perfidious insinuations Robespierre began to denounce 
the committees, and to attach the Jacobins exclusively to himself. For these 
tdiens of confidence he was repaid with unbounded adulation. The revolu^ 
tiOnary system being imputed to him alone, it was natural that all the revo- 
lutio^ary authorities should be attached to him, and warmly espouse his- 
cause. With the Jacobins were of course associated the commuue, alway«* 
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^ttHmiiBk pnmiikimA eondnetwMi ^ Swo^mm^ and lA Ae judges anf 
jinoni of the iBTolutioiiary trilmnid. This ssioeiatioii tbrmed a very coimi^ 
dsnMe force, aad, with more resolution and energy, Robespierre mi^t hare 
made himself extxem^y formidable. By means of the Jacobins he swayed 
a tmbulent mass, which had hitherto represented and raled the* public opi«* 
nion: by the commune he had the local authority, which had taken the lead 
in all the insu^freetions, and what was of still more consequence, the armed 
force of Paris. Pache, the mayor, and Henriot,* the commandant, whom 
ha had saved when they wefs about to be coupled with Chaumette, were 
wholly devoted to him. Billaud and Collot had taken advantage, it is true, 
of his absence, to imprison Pache ; but Fleuriot, the new mayor, and Payen, 
the national agent, were just as much attached to him ; and his adversaries 
had not dared to take Henriot from him. Add to these persons, Dumas, the 
pseaidentof the tribunal, Cofinhal, the vice-president, and all^e other judges 
and jurors, and we shall have some idea of the influence which Robespierre 
possessed in Paris. If the committees and the Convention did not obey 
him, he had only to complain to Hie Jacobins, to excite a movement among 
th«n, to communicate this movement to the commune, to compel the muni^ 
cipal authority to declare that the people resumed its sovereign powers, to 
set the sections in motion, and to send Henriot, to demand of the .Convention 
sixty or seventy deputies. Dumas, Cofinhal,t,and the whole tribunal would 
then be at his command, to put to death the deputies whom Henriot should 
hove obtained by main force. All the means, in short, of such a day as the 
Slat of May, more prompt and more certain than* the former, were in his 
hands. ' 

Accordingly, his partisans, his parasites, surrounded and urged him to givd' 
die signal for it. Henriot offered moreover the assistance 6[ his columns, 
and promised to be more enei^tic than on the 2d of June. Robespierre, 
who preferred doing everything by words, and who imagined ^at he could 
yet aocbmplish a great deal by such means, resolved to wait. He hoped to 

* ^ Henriot was the oflbpring of parents who were poor, bidt maintained an irraproadttMe^ 
charauBter, residing 'm Paris, In his youth he was footman to a comiseller of pariiament. 
He made no conspicuous ^gure in the early period of the ReTolution, bat rose by degroaa I0 
be commandant of his section, and distinguished himself by his cruelty in the Septembar 
xnassacres. vAt the time of the contest between the Mountain and the Girondius, Henriott 
to serve the purposes of his party, was raised to the command of the national guard. When 
the ftillof Robespierre wak in agitation, he also was denounced, and, after in vain endea- 
vouring to enlist the soldiers in fals cause, he took refuge with the rkist of the ftotion at the 
Hdtel de Yille. The danger of their situation enraged Cofinhal to such a degree, that he 
threw Henriot out of a window into the street, who, dreadfully bruised by his fall, caept into 
a common sewer, where he was discovered by some soldiers, who struck him with their 
bayonets, and thrust out one of his eyes, which hung by the ligaments down his cheek. He 
was executed the same day with Robespierre and the rest of his associates. He went to the 
scafibld with no o^er dress than his under-waistcoat, all over filth from the sewer, and blood 
from his own wounds* As he was about to ascend the scafTold a bystander snatched out the 
eye which had been displaced from its socket ! Henriot suffered at the age of thirty-five."— 
Adolphus. E. 

" Henriot was clerk of the Barriers, but was driven thence for theft. He was then re- 
ceived by the police into the number of its spies, and was again sent to the Bicdtre, which he 
4]imt|ed only to be fogged and branded ; at last, passiDg over the piled corpses of September, 
whera he drank of Madame de Lambdle's blood, he made himself a way to the generalshq^ 
of the 2d of June, and finally to the scaffold."-^PfiM2ftofi»m«. E. 

\ " Cofinhal was born in the year 1746. ' He it was, who, when i;<avoisier requested 
that hie death might be delayed a fortnight, in older that he mis^t finish some important ex- 
periments, made answer, that the republic had no need of scholars or f h i HW i i^a . — tftttteswrf 
Biogrqphie, E. 
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J^acpbins, and he then proposed to seize a fav<mrable moment for attaddng 
theffl openly in the Convention. He coatinued» notwithstanding hb seem- 
ing abdication, to direct the tribunal, and to exercise an active police by 
zneans of an office which be had established. He thus kept strict watch over 
his adversaries, and informed himself of all their movements. He now in* 
dulged in rather more relaxation than formerly. He was observed to repair 
to a very handsome eountry-seat, belonging to a family that was devoted to 
him, at Maisons-Alfort, three leagues from Paris. Thither all his partisans 
accompanied him. To this place, too, came Dumas, Cofinhal, Payen, and 
Fleuriot. Henriot also frequently went thither with all his aides-de-camp ; 
they proceeded along the road five abreast and at full gallop, upsetting all 
who happened to be in their way, and by their presence spreading terror 
through the country. The entertainers and the friends of Robespierre, caused 
him, by their indiscretion, to be suspected of many more plans than he 
meditated, or had the courage to prepare. In Paris, he was always sur- 
rounded by the same persons, and he was followed at certain distances by 
Jacobins or jurors of the tribunal, men devoted to him, armed with sticks and 
secret weapons, and ready to hasten to his assistance in any emergency. 
They were called his life-guards. 

Billaud-Varennes, CoUot-d'Herbois, and Barrere, seized, on their part, the 
direction of all affairs, and, in the absence of their rival, they attached to 
themselves Carnot, Robert Lindet, and Prieu^ of the Cote-d'Or. A common 
interest induced the committee of general safety to join thein. For the rest, 
they maintained the most profound silence. They strove to diminish by 
degrees the power of their adversary, by reducing the armed force of Paris. 
There were forty-eight companies of artillery belonging to the forty-eight 
sections, perfectly organized, and which had given proofs, under all circum- 
stances, of the most revolutionary spirit. From the 10th of August to the 
31 St of May, they had always ranged themselves on the side of insurrection. 
A decree directed that half of them at least should remain in Paris, but per- 
mitted the other part to be removed. Billaud and Collot had ordered the 
chief of the commission superintending the movements of the armies to send 
them off successively to the frontiers, and this order had already begun to be 
carried into effect. They concealed all their operations as much as possible 
from Couthon, who, not having withdrawn like Robespierre, watched them 
attentively, and annoyed them much. During these proceedings, Billaud, 
gloomy and splenetic, seldom quitted Paris ; but the witty and voluptuous 
JSarr^re went to Passy with the principal members of the committee of gene- 
ral safety, with old Vadier, Vouland, and Amar. They met at the house 
of old Dupin, formerly a farmer-general, famous under the late government 
for his kitchen, and during the Revolution for the report which sent the 
farmers-general to the scaffold. There they indulged in all sorts of pleasures 
with beautiful women, and Barrere exercised his wit against the pontiff of 
the Supreme Being,%e chief prophet, the beloved son of the mother of God. 
After amusing themselves, they quitted the arms of their courtezans to return 
to Paris into the midst of blood and rivalshipls. 

The old members of the Mountain, who found themselves threatened, met 
on their part in secret, and sought to come to some arrangement. The 
generous woman who, at Bordeaux, had attached herself to Tallien,* and 

» MThe marriage of Madame Fontenai with Tallien was not a happy one. On his return 
from Egypt, a aeparation took place, and in 1805 she married M. de Caraman, Prince ik 
ChimaL" — Seotfs Life of Napoleon. £. 



notched frem lum atsnltitQde of viettnsttirged hiih Anom tbe fecM^ of 
her prison to* stHke the t3rrant iTallien, Lecointre, Boardon of the (Mse, 
Thuxiot, Panis, Barras, Freron, Monestier, were joiBed by GoiTroy, the an- 
tagonist of Lebon; Dnbois-Cranc^, compromised at the siege of Lyons, and 
detested by Couthon ; Fouch^ of Nantes, who had quarrelled with Robes- 
pierre, and who was reproached with having conducted himself in a manner 
not sufficiently patriotic at Lyons.* Tallien and Lecointre were the most 
daripg and the most impatient. Fouche was particularly feared, on account 
of his skill in contriving and conducting an intrigue, and it was against hiih 
that the triumvirs were most embittered. 

On occasion of a petition from the Jacobins of Lyons, in which they 
complained to the Jacobins of Paris of their existing situation, the whole 
history of that unfortunate city came again under review. Cdtithon de- 
nounced Dubois-Crance, as he had done some months before, accused him 
of having allowed Precy to escape, and obtained his erasure from tlie list of 
Jacobins. Robespierre accused Fouch^, and imputed to him the intrigues 
which had caused Gaillard, the patriot, to lay violent hands on himself. At 
his instigation, it was resolved that Fouche should be summoned before the 
society to justify his conduct. It was not so much the intrigued of Fbuch^ 
at Lyons, as his intrigues in Paris, that Robespierre drea^led, and was desi- 
rons of punishing. Fouch^, aware of the danger, addressed an evasive 
letter to die Jacobins, and besought them to suspend their judgment till the 
committee, to whom he had just submitted his conduct, and whom he had 
furnished with all tiie documents in his favour, should .have pronounced its 
decision. *' It is astonishing^" said Robespierre, ** that Fouch^ should to- 
day implore the aid of the Convention against the Jacobins. Does he shrink 
from the eyes and the ears of •the people ? Is he afraid lest his sorry face 
should betray guilt ? -is he afraid lest the ^looks of six thousand persons 
fixed upon him should discover his soul in his eyes, and read his thoughts 
there in despite of nature which has concealed them? The conduct of 
Fbuch^ is that of a guilty person; you cannot keep him any longer in your 
hosom; he must be excluded." Fouche was accordingly excluded, as 
Dubols-Crance had been. Thus the storm roared daily more and more* 
vehemently against the threatened Mountaineers, and the horizon on ail 
sides became more overcast with clouds. 

Amidst this turmoil, the members of the committees, who feared Robea- 
pierre, would rather have courted an explanation and conciliated his ambition, 
than commenced a dangerous conflict. Robespierre had sent for his young 
colleague, St Just, and the latter had immediately returned from the army. 
It was proposed that a meeting should take place for the purpose of at- 
tempting to adjust their differences. It was not till after much entreaty that 
Robespierre consented to an interview. He did at length comply, and the 
two committees assehibled. Both sides complained of each other with great 
acrimony. Robespierre spoke of himself with his us^pl pride, uenounced 
secret meetings, talked of conspirator deputies to be punished, censured all 
the operations of the government, and condemned everything— administra- 
tion, war, and finances. 

• "The following extract from a letter written by Fouch^ to Collot-d'Herbois, will show 
tha «ort of treatment which this bloodthirsty Jacobin adopted towards the unfortunate citizem 
of Lyons: *Let as show ourselves terrible; let us annihilate in our wrath, and at one blow, 
every conspirator, every traitor, that we n^ay not feel the pain, the long torture, of punishjiiig 
them as kings would do. We this evening send two hundred and thirteen rebels before the 
thunder of our cannon ! Farewell, my friend ; tears of joy stream from my eyes^ and over- 
iluvr my heart!"* — Momteur, E. , 
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im$9 tod Mid that the hat hope of fbreigneHi was to pBodnee dissauHMi in 
Aie gOTemmetit He tekted what had bmn aaid fay an officer who^had teen 
-^QAdepiiaoaer before Matdwo^e. The allies weie waifing, aeeording la that 
cAeer, tiU a move moderate party ahoidd overthrow the revolutionary goruoi- 
menty and cause other principles to predominate. St Just took oocaaion 
fiEom this fact to insist on the necessity of conciliation and concord in ftrtore 
proceedings. The antagonists of Robe^ierre entertained the same senti- 
ments, and they were willing to arrange matters in order to remain masters 
of the state ; but in order to effect such an arrangement they must consent to 
all that Robespierre desired, and such conditions could not suit them. • The 
members of the committee of general safety complained bitterly that diey 
had been deprived of their functions. Elie Lacoste had the boldness to 
assert that Oouthon, St. Just, and Robespierre formed a committee in the 
oommittees, and even dared to utter the word triumvirate. Some reciprocal 
concessions were nevertheless agreed-upon. Robespierre consented to con- 
fine his office of general police to the superintendence of the agents of the 
committee of public welfare ; and his adversaries, in return, agreed to dmct 
St Just to make a report to the Oonventiou, concerning the interview ^t 
had taken place. In this report, ^ may naturally be supposed, no mention 
was to be made of the dissensions which had prevailed between the oonyntt- 
tees ; but it was to treat of the commotions which^ public opinion had of late 
experienced, and to fix the course which the government proposed topursse. 
BiUaud and Collot insinuated that too much should not be said in it lAwmt 
ike Supreme Being, for they sti^ had Robespierre's pontificate before ^leir 
i^es. The former, nevertheless, with his gloomy and uncheering look, tdki 
Robespierre tliat he had never been his enemy; and the parties separated 
without being really reconciled, but apparently somewhat less divided timn 
before. In such a reconciliation there could not be any sincerity, for ambidon 
remains the same ; it resembled those attempts at negotiation which all par- 
ties make before they come to blows ; it was a hollow reconciliation, like 
the reconciliations proposed, between the Constituents and the Girondnls, 
between the Girondins and the Jacobins, between Dantoh and Robes- 
pdevre. 

If, however, it failed to restore harmony among the members of the oom- 
mittees, it greatly als^rmed the Mountain^rs. They concluded that theu: 
destruction was to be the pledge of peace, and they strove to ascertain whjft 
were the conditions of the treaty. The members of the committee of geae- 
Bal. safety were anxious to dispel their fears. Elie Lacoste, Dubarran, and 
Moyse Bayle, the best members of the committee, pacified them, and told 
them that no sacrifice had been agreed upon. This was true enough, and it 
was one of the reasons which prevented the reconciliation from being oo«- 
'plete. Barr^re, however, who was particularly desirous that , the parties 
should be on gooc^terms, did not fail to repeat in his daily reports that the 
members of the government were perfectly united, that they had been unjustly 
accused of being at variance, and that they were exerting their joint efforts 
to render the republic everywhere victorious. He affected to sum up all the 
charges preferred against the triumvirs, and he repelled those charges as 
culpable calumnies, and oommon.to the two committees. <« Amid the shoniB 
of victory," said he, "vague rumours are heard, dark calumnies are eirco* 
4ated, subtle poisons are infused into the journals, mischievous plots are 
liatched, factitious discontents are preparing, and the government is perpetu- 
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«% imoy ed, inpcMI in ite operations, dmartod in its motenients, slioidifiirod 
' JB Hi Inftentions, and tfarontened in lliOBe who compose it Ye.t, vhat has it 
- 40ne V* Hen Baivfere added ^ usual enumeration of the labours ^md ser- 
i^Msee of Ihe government. 

While Barr^re was doing his best to conceal the discord of the committees, 
St* Just, notwithstanding the report which he had to present, had returned 
to the army, where important events were occurring. The movements be- 
gan by the two wings had continued. Pichegru had prosecuted his operations 
on the Lys and the Scheldt; Jourdan had begun his on the Samjbre. Profit- 
ing by the defensive attitude which Col^urg had assumed at Tournay since 
Ihc' battles of Turqoing and Pont-a-Chin, Pichegru had in view to beat 
Clairfayt separately. He durst not, however, advance as far as Thielt, and 
resolved to commence the siege of Ypres with the twofold object of drawing 
Clairfayt towards him and taking that place, which would consolidate the 
establishment of the French in West Flanders. Clairfayt expected rein- 
forcements, and made no movement. Pichegru then pushed the siege of 
Ypres, and he pushed it so vigorously" that Coburgand Clairfayt deemed 
it incumbent on them to quit their respective positions, and to proceed to the 
relief of the threatened fortress. Pichegru, in order to prevent Coburg from 
prosecuting this movement, caused troops to march from Lille, and to make 
«o serious a demonstration on Orchies that Coburg was detained at Tour- 
Bay. At the same time he moved forward and hastened to meet Clairfayt, 
who was advancing towards Rouss^laer and Hooglede. His prompt and 
well-conceived movements afforded him an occasion of fighting Clairfayt 
separately. One division having unfortunately mistaken its way, Clairfayt 
had tinlie to return to his camp at Thielt, afler sustaining a slight loss. But, 
thiee days afterwards, Clairfayt, reinforced by the detachment for which he 
was waiting, deployed unawares in face of our columns with thirty thousand 
Hien. Our soldiers quickly ran to arms, but the right division, being 
attacked with great impetuosity, was thrown into confusion, and the left re- 
mained uncovered on the plateau of Hooglede. Macdonald commanded tl^is 
left division, and found means to maintain it against the repeated attacks in 
front and flank to which it was long exposed. By this courageous resist- 
ance he gave Devinthier's brigade time to rejoin him, and then obliged Clajr- 
feyt to retire with considerable loss. This was the fifth time that Clairfayt, 
Ul seconded, was beaten by our feirmy of the North. This action, so honour- 
s^lkke for Macdonald^s division, decided the surrender of the besieged fortress. 
Four days afterwards, on the 29th of Prairial (June 17), Ypres opened its 
agates, and a garrison of seven thousand men laid down its arms. Coburg 
was going to the succour of Ypres and Clairfayt^ when he learned that it 
-wta» too late. The events which were occurring on the Sambre then obliged 
.him to move towards the opposite side of the theatre bf war. He left the 
Duke of York on the Scheldt, and Clairfayt at Thielt, and marched with dl 
the Austrian troops towards Charleroi. It was an abscljiite separation of the 
principal powers, England and Austria, which were on very bad terms, and 
the vejy different interests of which were on this occasion most distinctly 
jManifested. The English remained in Flanders near the mari^me provinces, 
and the Austrians hastened towards their threatened communications. This 
separation increased not a little their misunderstanding. The Emper4yr 
of Austria had retired to Vienna, disgusted with this unsuccessful warfaiei; 
and Mack, seeing his pkns frustrated, had once moi« quitted &e Aui- 
4aanstaff. 

We have a^^en Jourdan arriving from tilie Moselle at€harIeroi at the md- 
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jofini. wbem the French, repoUed far the third tinaei were. reeMMii^.ihe 
Sambre in disorder. After a few days' respite had been givea fc> the trciipe, 
some of whom were dispirited by their defeats, dnd others fatigued by iheir 
rapid march, some change, was made in their organization. With Deajar- 
dins' and Charbonnier's divisions, and the divisions which had arrived from 
the Moselle, a single army was composed, which was called the army of * 
Sambre and Meuse. It amounted to about sixty-six thousand men, and was 
placed under the command of Jourdan. A division of fifteen thousand 
men, under Scherer, was left to guard the Sambre between Thuin and 
Maubeuge. 

Jourdan resolved immediately to recross the Sambre and to invest Ghar- 
leroi. Hatry's division was ordered to attack the place, and the bulk of the 
army was disposed all around to cover the sieg^. Gharleroi is seated on the 
Sambre. Beyond it there is a series of positions forming, a semicircle, the 
extremities of which are defended by the Sambre. These positions are 
scarcely in any respect advantageous, because they form a semicircle ten 
leagues in extent, are too unconnected, and have .a river at their back. 
Kleber, with the left, extended from the Sambre to Orchies and Trasegnies, 
guarded the rivulet of Pie ton, which ran through the field of battle and fell 
into the Sambre. At the centre, Morlot guaided Gosselies ; Ghampionaet 
advanced between Hepignies and Wagn^; Lefebvre* occupied Wagne, 
Fleurus, and Lambusart. Lastly, on the right, Marceau extended himself 
in advance of the wood of Ga'mpinaire, and connected our line with the Sam* 
bre. Jourdan, sensible of the disadvantage of these positions, determined 
not to remain there, but to leave them, and to take the initiative of the attack 
on the morning of itie 28th of Prairial (June 16). At this moment Goburg 
had not yet moved towards that point. He was at Toumay, looking on at 
the defeat of Clairfayt and the reduction of Ypres. The Prince of Orange, 
sent tbwards Gharleroi, commanded the army of the allies. He resolved, 
on his part, to prevent the attack with which he was threatened, and, on the 
morning of the 28th, he deployed his troops so as to oblige the French to 
fight on the ground which they occupied. Four colunms, directed against 
our right and our centre, had already penetrated into the wood of Gampi- 
naire, where Marceau was, taken Fleurus from Lefebvre, and Hepignies ' 
from Ghampionnet, and were driving Mgrlot from Pont-a-Migneloup upon 
Gosselies, when Jourdan seasonably arriving with a reserve of cavalry, 
stopped the fourth column by a successful charge,, led Morlot's troops back 
to their positions, and restored the combat at the centre. On the left, Wart- 
ensleben had made a similar progress towards Trasegnies. But Kleber, 

* ** Franpoifl Joseph Lefebvre, a native of Ra^k» of an hamble fitmily, was bom in 1766. 
The Revolution which foand him a veteran sergeant, opened to him the higher career of his 
profession. In 1793 he was raised from the rank of captain to that of adjatant-general ; in 
December of the same year he was general of brigade, and the month after, of division. He 
fought under Pichegru, Moreau, Hoche, and Jourdan in the Netherlands and in Grermany, 
and on all occasions with distinction. Lefebvre was of great use to Bonaparte in the revo- * 
lotion of Brumatre, and, when raised afterwards to the dignity of marshal, was one of the best 
sapporte of the imperial fortunes. In the campaigns of 1805, 6, and V, he showed 64aal 
skUl and intrepidity. After the battle of Eylau, having distinguished himself by his conduct 
at Dantztc which he waa sent to invest, he was created Duke of Dantzic. In the German 
campaign of 1 809 he maintained the honour of the French arms, and in 1813 and 181^ ad- 
hered faithfully to the declining fortunes of hb master. Louis XV III. made him a peer, 
but uot^thstanding this, he supported the Emperor on his return from Elba. In 1816-hfr 
was confirmed in his rank of marshal, and three years afterwards waa racalled to the Upper 
chamber. JU&bvia diod in 1880, leaving no iaBue.'*-^Coi«r( and Camp of BanapmU, £.. 
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liMttt aeisiDg thefavouraMe momeiit, turned Wartensleben, drove him beyond 
, the Pielon, and pnrsned him in two colmnnif. The combat had thus far been 
maintained with advantage; nay, victory was about (o declare for the French, 
when the Prince of Orange, uniting his first two columns towards Lambu- 
sart, on the point which connected the extreme right of the French with the 
Sambre, threatened their communications. The right and the centre were 
then obliged to fall bacH* Kleber, giving up his victorious march, covered 
the retreat with his troops : it was effected in good order. Scfch was the first 
affair of the 28th (June 16). It was the fourth time that the French had 
been forced to recross the Sambre ; but this time it was in a manner much 
more honourable to their arms. Jourdah was not disheartened. He once 
more crossed the Sambre, a few days afterwards, resumed the positions which 
he had occupied on the 16th, again invested Charleroi, and caused the bom- 
bardment to be pushed with the utmost vigour. 

Coburg, apprized of Jourdan's new operations, at length approached the 
Sambre. It was of importance to the French that they should take Charle- 
. roi before the arrival of the reinforcements which the Austrian army was 
' Expecting. Marescot, the engineer, pushed the operations so briskly, that 
in a week the guns of the fortress were silenced, and every preparation was 
made for the assault. On the 7th of Messidor f June 25), the commandant 
sent an officer with a letter to treat. St. Just, who still ruled in our camp, 
refused to open the letter, and sent back the officer, saying, " It is not a bit 
of paper, but the fortress that we want." The garrison marched out of the 
idace the same evening, just as Coburg was coming in sight of the French 
lines. The enemy remained ignorant of the surrender of Charleroi. By 
the possession of the place, our position was rendered more secure, and the 
battle that was about to^ be fought, with a river behind, less dangerous. 
Hatry's division, being leYt at liberty, was marched to Ransart, to reinforce 
the centre, and every preparation was made for a decisive engagement on the 
following day, the 8th of Messidor (June 26). 

Our positions were the same as on the 28th of Prairial (June 16). Kle- 
ber commanded on the left, from the Sambre to Trasegnies, Morlot, Cham- 
pionnet, Lefebvre, and Marceau foi^med the centre and Uie right, and extended 
from Gosselies to the Sambre. Intrenchnaents had been made at Hepignies, 
to secure our centre. Coburg caused us |o be attacked along the whole of 
this semicircle, instead of directing a concentric effort upon one of our ex- 
tremities, upon our right, for instance, "and taking from us all the passages 
of the Sambre. 

The attack commenced on the morning of the 8th of Messidor. The 
Prince of Orange and General Latour, who faced Kleber on the left, beat 
back our columns, and drove them through the wood "of Monceaux to Mar* 
chienne-au-Pont, on the bank of the Sambre. Kleber, who was fortunately 
placed on the left for the purpose of directing all the divisions there, imme- 
^ diately hastened to the threatened point, despatched batteries to the heights,, 
enveloped the Austrians in the wood of Monceaux, and attacked them 
on all sides. The latter, having perceived, as they approached the Sambre, 
that Charleroi was in possession of the French, began to show some hesita- 
tation. Kleber, taking advantage of it^ caused them to be attacked with 
vigour, and obliged them to retire from Marchienne-au-Pont While Kleber 
was thus saving one of our extremities, Jourdan was doing no less for the 
centre and the right. Morlot, who' was in advance of Gosselies, had long' 
made liead against General Quasdanovich, and attempted several maacsavBOi 
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'i» the pwpMB of UmiiBC iim\ but had at kifdi hwn i 
fallMi back upea Oeaseliea. after Ibe moat honottidbb ejOforta. Ohanpii 
4iiippartad u|^ the Tadod)t (tf Iieraniioi» leaiatad with the aaH* vj_ 
l>at the ooarpi of Kaunitz had advanced to turn the jredoubt at the vai^ ] 
ment of ^ arrival of false mteUigenoe stating ^ retceat of I^efebne 4m the 
right. Champioimet, deceived by this report, was reiiringt and had already 
abandoned thp redoubt, when Jourdan, perceiving the danger, directed part 
of Hatiy*s division, which were placed in reserve, upon that point, retook 
Hepignies, and pushed his cavalry into the plain upon the troops of 
Kaunitz. 

While both sides were charging with great fuiy, the batde was raging 
still more violently nearer to the Sambre, at Wagne and Lambusart. Beau- 
lieu,, ascending along both banks of th^ Sambre at once for the purpose of 
attacking our extreme right, repulsed Marceau's division. That division fled 
in all haste through the woods bordering the Sambre, and even crossed the 
river in disorder. Marceau then collected some battalions, and, regardless 
of the rest of the fugitive division, threw himself into Lambusart, to petish 
^ there rather than abandon that post contiguous to the Sambre, whieh was an 
indispensable support of our extreme right. Lefebvre^ who was placed at 
Wagne, 'Hepignies, and Lambusart, drew back his advanced posts from 
Fleurus upon Wagne, and threw troops into Lambusart to support Maieeau's 
^ort. This spot became the decisive point of the batde. Beauliea, per- 
ceiving' this, directed thither a third column. Jourdan, attentive to the 
dai^er, despatched the i^t of his reserve to the spot The combat was 
kept up around the village of Lambusart, with exti^aordinary obstinacy. Bo 
hrisk was the firing that, the valleya dbuld no longer be distinguished. The 
' eem and the huts of the camp took fire, and the coiAbatants were, soon 
fighting amidst a conflagration. The republicans at last remained masters ef 
J^imbusart. 

At this moment, the French, at first repulsed, had succeeded in vesloring 
the battle at all points. Kleber had covered the Sambre on the lefit; MoiM, 
having fallen beck to Gosselies, maintained himself there ; Ghampionnethad 
retaken Hepignies ; and a furious combat at Lambusart had insured us that 
poaition/ Nighi was now approaching. Beaulieu had just learned, upon the 
Sambre, what the Prince of Orange already knew, that Charieroi was m the 
possession of the French. Daring no longer to persist, Ooburg then ordered 
a general retreat. 

Such was this decisive engagement, one of the most sanguinary^in ^ 
whole campaign, fought along a semicircle of ten leagues between two armies 
>of nearly eighty thousand m«i each. It was called the battle of Fieurus, 
* though that village acted but a secondary part, because the Duke of Luxem- 
burg had already shed a lustre on that name in the time of Louis XIV. 
Though its results on the spot were inconsiderable, and it was confined to a 
repulsed attack, it decided the retreat of the Austrians, and thereby prodoced 
immense results.* The Austrians could not fight a second ba^tde. To dc^ 
this they must have formed a junction either with the Duke of York or with 
Clairfayt, and these two generals were Occupied in the North by Pichegru. 
Being threatened, moreover, upon the Meuse, it was expedient iov them to 

* The great effect pFoduced on paUic opinion by Ihe battle of FleufiM has been •none- 

•onsly attributed to the influence of a faction. Robeapiene's &ction had, on the contra^^ 

the strongest interest to depreciate at the moment the importance of victories, as we shall pre- 

^.MBtly see. The battie of Fleams opened to us Brussels and Belgium.; and it was this that 
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AH baok, Iffit tk4f sbodd cmBpiomMe their oomraunioatimMi. FMm ttiat 
moiiMnit the retietl ef the alliM became genend, end they reeelved te ceneea- 
4Kite themMiTM loirakU BruMels, in oi3er to coTer &at city. 

The campaign waa now evidently decided ; but, owing to an error of Are 
'oomnutlee of public welfwe, results to prompt and so decisive as there had 
^been reason to hope for were not obtained. Pichegni had formed a plan 
which was &e best of all his military ideas. The Duke of York was on 
the Scheldt opposite to Tournay ; Clairfay t at a great distance, at Thielt, ia 
Flanders. Pichegni, persisting in his plan of destroying Olairfayt separately, 
proposed to cross the Scheldt atOudenarde, thus to cut off Clairfayt from the 
Duke of York, and to fight him once«more by himself. He then meant, 
when the Duke of Yoik, finding that he was left alone, should think of join- 
ing Ooburg, to fight him in his turn, then to take Coburg in the rear, or to 
form a junction with iJourdan. This plan which was attended not only with 
the advantage of attacking Clairfayt and the Duke of York separately, but 
also with that of collecting all our forces on the Meuse, was thwarted by a 
very silly idea of the committee of public welfare. Camot had been per- 
suaded to despatch Admiral Venstable with troops to be landed in the island 
of Walcheren, to excite insurrection in Holland. To second this plan,. 
Carnot directed Pichegru's army to march along the coast, and to take pos- 
session of aU the ports of West Flanders ; he also ordered Jourdan to detach 
mxleen thousand men from his army, and to send them towards the sea. 
This latter order, in particular, was not only most injudicious but likewise 
most dangerous. The generals demonstrated its absurdity to St Just, and it 
was not executed ; but Pichegni was nevertheless obliged to move towards 
the sea, to take Bruges and (^tend, while Moreau was reducing pjienport. 

The movements were continued upon the two wings. Pichegru left 
Moreau, with part of the army, to lay siege to Nieuport and Sluys, and 
with the other took possession of Bruges, Ostend, and Ghent. He then 
advanced towards Brussels. Jourdan, on his side, was also marching thillier. 
We had niow only rear-guard batlles to fight, and at length, on the .22d of 
Messidor (July 10), bur advanced guard entered the capital of the Nether- 
lands. A few days afterwards, the two armies of the North and of lhe 
Sambre and Meuse, effected a junction there. Nothing was of greater im- 
portance than this event. One htodred and fifty thousand French, collected 
in the capital of the Netherlands, were enabled to dash from that point on 
the armies of Europe, which, beaten on all sides, were seeking, some to 
regain the sea, others to regain the Rhine. The fortresses of Cond^, Lan- 
drecies, Valenciennes, and Le Quesnoy, 'which the allies had taken from us, 
were iiA mediately invested; and the Convention, pretending that the deli- 
verance of the territory conferred all rights, decreed that, if the garrisons 
did not immediately surrender, they should be put to the sword. It had 
passed another decide enacting that no quarter should in future be given to 
the English, by way of punishing all the misdeeds of Pitt against France.* 

* " To this inhuman decree of the Conventipn, the Duke of York replied, by 'the following 
order of the day : * The -National Convention has just passed a decree that their soldiers shall 
give BO quarter to the British or Hanoverian troops. His Royal Highness anticipates the 
indignation and horror which has naturally arisen in the mindis of the brave troops whom be 
addresses, on receiving this information. He desires however to remind them that mercy to 
the vanquished is the brightest gem in a soldier's character, aftd exhorts them not to suffer 
their resentment to lead them to any precipitate act of cruelty oh their part which may sully 
the reputation they have acquh^d in the world. The British and Hanoverian ' troops will ' 
not believe that the French nation, even under their present infatua^on, can wo &x forget 
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Our soldiers would not pay obefience lo this decree. A ^etgfkai^ hzyiag 
taken some English prisoners, lm>ught them to an officer. ** Why^hast 
thou taken them?" asked the officer. ''Becaase it was saving so many 
shot," replied the sergeant. "True," rejoined the officer, "but the repre- 
sentatives will oblige us to shoot them."—" It is not we," retorted the 
sergeant, " who will shoot them. Send them to the representatives, and if 
they are barbarous enough, why then let them e'en kill and eat them, if 

, they like." 

Thus our armies, which acted at first upon the enemy's centre, but which 
was found too strong, had divided themselves into two wings, Mrhich had 
marched, the one along the Iiys, the other along the Sambre. Pichegru had 
first beaten Clairfayt at Moucroen and at Courtray, then Coburg and the 

/ Duke of Vork at Turcoing, and lastly, had defeated Clairfayt again at Hoo- 
glede. After several times crossing the Sam'bre, but being as often driven 
back, Jourdan, brought by a happy idea of Carnot's upon the Sambre, had 
decided the successes of our right wing at Fleurus. From that moment the 
allies, attacked on both wings, had abandoned the Netherlai^ds to us. Such 
was the campaign. Our astonishing successes were everywhere extolled. 
The victory of Fleurus, the occupation of Charleroi, Ypres, Toumay> 
Oudenarde, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, and firussels, and lastly, the junction 
of our armies in that capital were vaunted as prodigies. These advantages 
were anything but gratifying to Robespierre, who saw the reputation of the 
committee increasing, and that of Garnot in particular, to whom, it must be 
confessed, the success of the campaign was too much attributed. All the 
good done by the committee and all the glory gained by them in the absence 
of Robespierre could not but rise up against him and constitute his con- 
demnation. One defeat, on the contrary, would have revived the revolu- 
tionary fury for his benefit, furnished him with an opportunity for accusing 
tlie committees of want of energy or treason, justified his secession for the 
last four decades, excited an extraordinary idea of his foresight, and raised 
his power to the highest pitch. He had, therefore, placed himself in the 
most melancholy position, that of wishing for defeats ; and every circum- 

• stance proved that he did wish for them. It did not bebome him either to 
give utterance to this wish or to sufifer it to be perceived ; but it was mani- 
fested in spite o^ himself in his speeches. He strove, in his addresses to 
the Jacobins, to diminish the enthusiasm excited by the successes of the re- 
public ; he insinuated that the allies were retiring before us as they had done 
before Dumouriez, only to return very soon ; that, in quitting our frontiers 
for a time, they meant only to consign us to the passions developed by pros- 
perity. He added that, at any rate, " victory over the enemy's armies was 
not that to which they ought most ardendy to aspire. The genuine victory,'* 
sa|d he, " is that which the friends of liberty gain over factions ; it is Uiis 
victory that restores to nations peace, justice, and prosperity. A nation 
doQS not acquire glory by overthrowijig tyrants or subjugating other nations 
It was the lot of the Romans ahd of some other people : our destiny, far 
more sublime, is to found upon earth the empire of wisdom, justice, and 
virtue."* 

Robespierre had absented himself from the committee ever since the last 
days of Prurial. It was now the commencement of Thermidor. It, was 

their character as, soldiers, as to pay any attention to a decree as injurious to themselves as it. 
is disgrac^ul to their government.' **-r Annual Register, B. 
* Speech at the Japohins, the 21st of Messidor (July 9). 
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neadij finrty dtgrai iiinct he h^ >eeaded inn lus eoieagues. It w^ faigtK 
time to adopt some nsolution. His creatures declared openly that another' 
3l8t of May was wanted : the Dumasea, the Henriots, the Payens,* urged 
him to give the signal for it. He had not the ^aame fondness for violent 
means as they had, and could not share their brutal impatience. Accus- 
tomed to accomplish everything by words, and having more respect for the 
laws, }ie preferred trying the c^Sect of a speech denouncing the committees 
and demanding their renewals If he succeeded by this gentler method, he 
would become absolute master, without danger and without commotion. If 
he did not succeed, this pacific course would not exclude violent means : on 
the contrary it was right that it shpuld precede them. The 31st of May 
hdA be^ preceded by repeated speeches, by respectful applications, and it 
was not ^11 after soliciting without obtaining their wishes, that people had 
concluded with demanditfg them. He resolved, therefore, to employ the 
same means as on the 31st of May, to cause in the first place a petition to 
be presented by the Jacobins, to deliver in the next a flaming speech, and 
lasdy, to make St. Just come forw^ with a report. If all these means 
proved insufficient, he had with him the Jacobins^ the pommune, and the 
armed force of Pari^. But he hoped at any rate not to have occasion to 
renew the scene of the 2d of June. He was not bold enough, and had still 
too much respect for the Convention to desire it. 

For some time he had been preparing a voluminous speech, in which he 
laboured to expose the abuses of the government and to throw all the evils 
which were imputed to it upon his colleagues. He wrote, to St Just, de- 
siring him to come back from the army. He detained his brother, who 
ought to have set out for the frontiers of Italy ; he attended daily at the 
Jacobins, and made eveiy arrangement for the attack. As it always happens 
in extreme situations, various accidents happened to increase the general agi- 
tation. A person, named Magenthies, presented a ridiculous petition pray- 
ing for the punishment of deatii against all who should use oaths in which 
the nam^ of God was introduced. A revolutionary committee, ordered some 
labouring men who had got drunk to be imprisoned as suspected persons. 
These two circumstances gave rise to many sarcastic observations against 
Robespierre. It was said that his Supreme Being was likely to prove a 
greater oppressor than Christ, and that the Inquisition would probably be 
soon re-es^lished in favour of deism ! Sensible of the danger of such ac- 
cusations, he lost no time in denouncing Magenthies at the Jacobins, as an 
aristocrat paid by foreigners to throw discredit on the creed adopted by the 
Convention ; he even caused him to be delivered up to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. Setting to work his office of police, he had all the members of the 
revolutionary committee of the Indivisibility ap[irehended. 

The crisis approached, and it appears that the members of the committee 
of public welfare, and Barrere in particular, would have been glad to make 
peace with their formidable colleague ; but he had become so greedy that it 

* The following letter, urging him to adopt decisive measnres, was written to Robespierre 
at this period by Payen, his zealous adherent in the municipality of Paris : ** Would yon 
«lnke to the earth the refractory deputies; and obtain great victories in the interior ; bring 
foiward a report which may strike at once all the disaffected ; pass salutary decrees to restrain 
the journals ; render all the public functionaries responsible to you alone ; let them be conti- 
Qually occupied in centralizing public opinion ; hitherto your efforts have been confined to 
the centralizing of the physical government I repeat it ; yoa require a vast report, which 
may embri^ at once all the conspirators, and blend them aU together. Commence the great 
work." — Hiaiary of ihe Convention. £. 

H 



iftf innpiMwHile l» eoM0^ iomky mnagmtBai wkk 
Yyomd one efeiung widi one. of his oonfideats* dmw himinif i&lD' a 
sayiflg. ** Thi^ Robespiem m imaliahle. L^ him demaad TsUien, Boar- 
ion of the Okie, Thuri^ Guffroy, Rov^re, Lecoiiiire, Pwis, Bams, FW- 
ron, l4igeiidre« Moaestier, DubohhCnne^, Foneh^, Gambonv and the y^hsAe 
Dantonist tail-— w^ and good: bat DuTai» Aodomn, Leoaard Boaidm, 
Vadier, Vouland— it is impossible tovconaent to that/* We see that Robes- 
pierre required eren the Sacrifice of some memben of the eomnuttee of 
general safety, and thenceforward peace was wholly oat of die qvestioH. 
They could not do other than break with him, and ran the risks of ikt strag- 
gle. None of Robespierre's adTersaries, however^ would have daied to 
strike the .first blow ; the members of the committee waited to be dencdaced; 
the proscribed Mountaineers waited till their heads shomld be demaaded; aU 
meant to suffer themselves to be attacked before they defended themsdves — 
and they acted wisely. It was much better to let Robespierre commence 
the engagement, and compromise himself in the eyes or the Oon?BB€io& by 
th^ demand of new proscriptions. They would then oecopy the po&Htiea 
of men defending their liyes^and even those of others ; fbr it was impossiUe 
to foresee any end to the immolations if any fresh ones were allowed. 

Every preparation was made, and the first movements commenced on llhe 
3rd of Thermidor at the Jacobins. Among the creatures of Robespierre was 
one named Sijas, assistant to the commission, of motvement of the armies. 
A grudge was borne against this commission for having ordered the sueees- 
sive departure of a great number of companies of artillery, and for having^ 
thus diminished the armed force of Paris. Still no one had ventured to pie^ 
fer any direct charge against it Sijas began by complaining oi die secreey 
observed by Pyle, the chief of the commission, and aM die reproaches which 
peoj^e durst not address either to Garnot or to the committee of public wel-- 
fare were levelled at this chief of die commission. Bijas preteaded^that 
there was but one way left, namely, to address the Convention, an9 to de^ 
noimce Pyle. Another Jacobin denounced one of the agents of 'thd commit- 
tee of general safety. Couthon then spoke, and said that it was necessary 
to go still farther, and to present to die National Convention an address on 
all the machinations which again threatened liberty. «I exhort you,*^ said 
he, <*to submit to it your reflections. It is pure; it will not suffer itself to 
be swayed by four or five villains. For my part, I declare that they shell 
never control me." Couthon's suggestion was forth witli adopted. The 
petition was drawn up, approved on the dth of Thermidor, and presented on 
the 7th to the Convention. 

The style of this petition was, as usual, respectful in manner, but impe- 
rious in matter. It said that the Jacobins came to pour forth the anxieties 
of the people into the bosom of the Convention. It repeated the accustomed 
declamations against foreigners and their accomplices, against the system of 
indulgences, against the alarm excited (or the purpose of dividing the national 
representation, against the efforts that were made to render the worship of 
God ridiculous, &c. It drew no precise conclusions, but said, in a general 
manner, •* You will strike terror into traitors, 'villains, intriguers ; you will 
cheer the good; you will maintain that union which constitutes your 
strength ; you will preserve in all its purity that sublime religion of which 
every citizen is the minister, of which viitue is the only practice; and 
the people, trusting in you, will place its duty and its glory in respecting 
and defending its representatives to the last extremity." This was saying 
very plainly. You must do what Robespierre dictates, or you will not be 



rdtfMdtfd. Wyk lhi» fwHtea wM VMd, t dMd riAmeo' 
pitviaBd. No aamrer wm given to it. No tooner was it iliiislMId fMnxt. 
wihoaM^fmnei mooalsd tiie tribwiey and, without altuding to the petitloii or 
tB the Jacobins, eomfdained of the movtiflcatioiiB to which, lor the last six 
nonthsv he had been snbfected, of the iajastice widi which hu serviees had 
been lepsid, and desifed that the committee of public weUm mif ht be di-^ 
racted to make a report on his conduct, though, he said, there were in that 
committed two of his accusers, and that this report should be presented in 
three* dajs. The Assembly assented to his demand, without adding a single 
observation, and maintadning the same sUence as before. Barrfere succeeded 
him in the tribune. He came to submit a long report on Ihe comparative^ 
state of F^nice in July, 179a, and in July, 1794. It is certain that the dif- 
ference was immense, and that, if people compared France, torn! in pieces 
at onoe by the royalists, the federalists, and the foreign enemy, with France, 
victorious on all the frqntiers, and mistress of the Netherlands, tl\ey could 
not rofnin from thanksgiving to the government which had effected such a 
diange in one year. This eulogy of the committee was the only way in 
which Barr^re duret attack Robespierre; nay, he even praised him expressly 
in his report. Wi^ reference to the vague agitations which prevailed, and 
the impudent cries of certain disturbers, who demanded another 91st of May, 
he said that '* a representative who enjoyed a patriotic reputation, earned by 
five yeaM of to9 and by his unshaken principles of independence and liberty, 
had wttrmly refuted this counter-revolutionary language." The Convention 
listened' to this report, and broke up in expectation of some important event. 
Each looked at Ae other in silence, and durst neither question no^ explain. 

On the next day, the 8th of Thermidor, Robespierre resolved to deliver 
his famous speech. > All his agents were prepared, and St. Just arrived in 
the ootmeof the day. The Convention, seeing him in that tribune where 
he appeared so seldom,* expected a decisive scene. ** Citizens," said he, 
"let others draw flattering pictures for you, I come to tell you usefiil truAs. 
I come not to reatiae the ridiculous terrors excited by perfidy; but Iwish to 
extinguish, if possible, the torch of discord by the mere force of truth. I come 
to defend before yon your outraged authority and violated liberty. I shall ' 
defend mv^elf: you will not be surprised at that; you are not like the 
tyrants wnom you are combating. The cries of outraged innocence annoy 
not your ears, neither are you ignorant that this cause is not foreign to you." 
Robespierre then expatiated on^he agitations which had prevailed for some 
time, the fears which had been propagated,* the designs imputed to the com- 
mittee and to him against the Convention. "We," exclaimed he, "attack 
the Convention! and what are we without it? Who defended it at the peril 
of his life? Who devoted himself to rescue it from the hands of the factions V^ 
To these questions Robespierre replied that it was he ; and he called his 
having torri from the bosom of the Convention Brissot, Vergriiaud, Gensonn^, 
Petion, Barbaroux, Danton, Camille-Desmoulins, &c., defending it against 

* *' About this time Robespierrd received a deputation from the department of Aisne, which 
came to him to complain of the operations of government, lamenting also that he had been a 
stranger to them for upwards of a month, having seldom or never attended the public sittings 
during that period. * The Convention/ replied Robespierre, * gangrened as it is by oorrup* 
tion, has no longer the power to save the repub&c Both wUl perish. The proscription of 
the patriots is the order of the day. For myself, I ha\« dready one foot in the grave ; in a 
Tew days I shall have the other there. The rest is in the hands of Providence.' He was a 
little unwell at this time, and he designedly exaggerated his own discouragement and fears, 
and the danger of the republic, in order to inflame the patriots, and to connect the destiny of 
the Revolaaoo with his own."— illi^gnef. E. 
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fiietimif. He exfuw wod hit »it»Bi»luaeat that, after Ite i 
whieh he had givea, einis^r rnmoan ahould be circttbled coocerniiif ] 
"Is it trae,'* said he» «* that odious listiB hate been handed aboat, Marking 
out for victims a certain number of members of the ConTentioiiy whieh lists 
were alleged to be the work of the committee of pnblie welfare, and after- 
wards mine ? Is it true that people have dared to suppose meetrnga of the 
committee, rigorous r^olutions which never existed, and arrests equally 
chimerical? Is it true that pains have been taken to persuade a certain 
number of irreproachable representatives that their deatrpction was resolved 
upon ?— -all those who* by some error, had paid an inevitable tribute to the 
fatality of circumstances and to human frailty, that they ^ere doomed to- the 
fate of conspirators ? Is it true that imposture has been progagated with 
such art and audacity, that a great number of members ceased to sleep at 
their own homes ? Yes, the facts are certain, and 4he proofs of them are 
before the committee of public welfare !" 

He then complained that the accusation preferred en matse against the 
committees came at leiigtb to be levelled at him alone. He represented that 
his name had been given to all the evil that had been done in the govem- 
ment; that, if patriots were imprisoned instead of aristocrats, it was said. 
It is Robesmerrt who desires it; that if some patriots had fallen, it was 
said, Jt is Robespierre who ordered it; that if numerous agents of the comr 
mittee of general safety practised everywhere their extortion and their 
rapine, it was said, It is Robespierre who sends them; that if a new law 
robbed the stockholders, it was said. It is Robespierre who ruins them* He 
then said that he was represented as the author of all aorts of evils for ike 
purpose of ruining him, that he had been called a tyrant, and that, on the 
festival in honour of the Supreme Being— that day when the Convention 
struck to the earth atheism and priesdy despotism at one blow, when it 
attached all generous hearts to the Revolution— 4hat day, in short, of happi- 
ness and pure intoxication— *the president of the National Convention» while 
addressing the assembled people, was insulted l>y guilty men, and that thoae 
men were representatives ! He had been called a tyrant! and why? because 
he had acquired some influence by speaking the language of truth. ''And 
what do ye pretend to," he exclaimed, ** ye, who wish truth to be oowerless 
in the mouths of the representatives of the French people? Truth^suiedly 
has her power, her anger, her despotism ; she has her touching and her tei^ 
rible accents, which vibrate with force in pure hearts as well as in guilty con- 
sciences, and which it is not given to falsehood to imitate, any more than to 
Salmoneus to imitate the lightning of heaven. But blame the nation for this, 
blame the people, who feel and who love it. — Who am I— I, who am ac^ 
cused?— -a slave of liberty, a living' martyr of the republic, the victim as 
much as the enemy of cripie. Every scoundrel abuses me. The most in- 
different, the most legitimate actions on the part of others- are crimes in me. 
A man is slandered as soon as it is known that he is acquainted with me : 
others are forgiven their misdeeds ; as for me,- my zeal is made a crime. 
Take from me my conscience, and I am the most miserable of men ; I do not 
even enjoy the rights of citizen ; nay, I am not even allo\«^ed to fulfil the 
duties of a representative of the people." 

Robespierre thus defended himself by subtle and diffuse declamations, and 
for the first time he found the* Convention sullen, silent, and seemingly 
weary of the length of his speech. At last he came to the pith of the ques- 
tion — ^he proceeded to accuse others. Surveying all the departments of the 
governnjent, he first censured with iniquitous malice the financial system. 
Author of the law of the 22d of Prairial, he expa^ated with profound pity 
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on the law eoneernlng Kfe antiultiefl ; there wae n^AsBg e«en to the tdaxi" 
mitm but what he seemed to condemn, saying that intriguers had henied the 
Contention into violent measures. ** In whose hands are the finances ?'* he 
exclaimed. " In the hands of Peuillans, of known rogues, of the Gamboas, 
the Mallarm^s, the Ramels." He then passed to the war departmentt spoke 
with disdain of those victories, which had just been described with aeadendc 
levity^ as though they had not cost either blood or toil. " Keep an eye," 
cried he, ** keep a vigilant eye on victory ; keep a vigilant eye on Belgium. 
Your enemies are retiring and leaving you to your intestine divisions ; think 
of the end of the campaign. Division has been sown among the generals ; 
the military aristocracy is protected ; the faithful generals are persecuted ; 
the military administration wraps itself up in a suspicious authority. These 
truths are certainly as valuable as epigrams." He said no more of Garnot . 
and of Barrere, leaving to St. Just* the task of censuring Garnet's plans. 
We see that this wretched man flimg over everything the poison that was 
consuming him. He next expatiated on the committee of general safety, on 
the multitude of its agents, on their cruel lies, their rapine ; he denounced 
Amar and Jagot as having seized the police, and doing everytliing to dis- 
credit the revolutionary government. He complained of the sneers utteved 
in the tribune respecting Catharine Theot, and asserted that men encouraged 
the belief of feigned conspiracies in ordef to conceal real ones. He described 
the two committees as addicted to intrigues and engaged, in some measure, 
in the designs of the anti-national faction. In the whole existing system he. 
found nothing good but the revolutionary government , and in Aat only t^e 
principle, not the execution. The principle was his ; it was he who caused 
that government to be instituted, but it was his adversaries who spoiled it 

Such is the substance of Robespierre's voluminous declamations. At 
^length he concluded with this summary : *< We assert that there exists a con- 
spiracy against the public liberty ; that it owes its strength to a criminal coali- 
tion, which intrigues in (he very bosom of the Convention ; that this coalition , 
has accomplices in the committee of general safety, and in the bureaux of 
that committee which they govern ; that the enemies of the republic have 
opposed rthis committee to the committee of public welfare and thus consti- 
tuted two governments; that members of the committee of public welfare 
are engaged in this plot ; that the coalition thus formed is striving to ruin 
the patriots and the country. What is the remedy for this evil ? To punish 
the traitors^ to renew the bureaux of the committee of general safety, to 
purify that committee itself and to render it subordinate to the committee of 
public welfare, to purify even the committee of public welfare, to constitute 
the government under the supreme authority of tbe National Convention, 
which is the centre and the judge, and thus to crush all th^. factions with 
the weight of the natidnal authority, in order to raise upon their ruins the 
power of justice and liberty. Such are thp principles. If it is impossible 
to claim them without passing for an ambitious man, I shall conclude that 
principles are proscribed and that tyranny reigns among us ; but I shall not, 
on that account, be silent ;< — for what can be objected to a man who is in the 
right, and who is ready to die for his country ? I am made to combat 
crime — not to govern it. The time is not yet arrived when good men can 
serve their country with impunity." ' 

• " SL Just, who had just arrived from the army, was no sooner apprized by Robespierpe 
of the state of affairs, than he perceived that no time was to be lost, and urged Hobespierre. 
to act. His maxim was to strike quietly and strongly. ' Dare V said he, < that is the secitt 
. of Mvolutions.' " — MigneL E. 

rots. 111. — 12 h2 ' / ^ 
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Ib flileiiee Robeapfienrer began hia speech* in silence he coaduded it** In 
ell parts of the hall the members continued mute, with their eyes fixed on 
him. Those deputies, once such warm admirers, were turned to ice. They 
expressed notl;iing, and seemed to have the courage to remain cold, since the 
tyrants, divided among themselves, took them for judges. All faces had 
become impenetrable. A faint murmur gradually arose in the Assembly, but 
for .some time no one durst speak. Lecointre of Versailles, oi^ of the most 
energetic of Robespierre's enemies, was the first to address the assembly, but 
it was to move that his speech should be printed — such was still the hesitation, 
even of the boldest, to commence the attack. Bourdon of the Oise ventured to 
oppose the motion for printing, saying that the speech involved questions too 
serious, and he proposed that it should be referred to the two committees. 
Barr^re, always prudent, supported the motion for printing, alleging that in 
a free country everything ought to be printed. Gouthon rushed to the 
tribune, indignant at witnessing a discussion instead of a burst of enthusiasm, 
'and insisted that the speech should not only be printed, but be sent to all the 
conuiunes and all the armies. He could not forbear, he said, to pour forth 
the feelings of his wounded heart, since, for some time past, the deputies 
most faithful to the cause of the people had been loaded with abuse ; they 
were accused of shedding blood, and of desiring to shed more ; ai^d yet, if 
he believed that he had contributed to the destruction of one innocent per- 
son, he should die of grief. The speech of Gouthon awakened all the sab- 
mission that was left in the Assembly. It voted that the speech should be 
printe4 and sent to all the municipalities. 

The adversaries of Robespierre seemed likely to have the disadvantage : 
but Vadier, Gambon, BiUaud-Varennes, Panis, Amar, desired to be heard in 
reply to Robespierre. Courage revived with the danger, and th^ conflict 
commenced. All wanted to speak at once. The turn of each was fixed. 
Vadier was first permitted to explain. He justified the committee of general 
safety, and maintained that the report concerning** Catherine Theot had for 
its object to reveal a real, a deep conspiracy, and he added, in a significant 
tone, that he possessed documents proving its importance and its danger. 
Cambon justified his financial laws and his integrity, which was universally 
knpwn and admired, ilh a post which ofiered such strong temptations. He 
spoke with his usual impetuosity : he proved that none but stockjobbers 
could be hurt by his financial measures, and then, throwing ofi* the reserve 
which had been kept up thus far, " It is high time," he exclaimed, " to tell 
the whote truth* Is it I who deserve to be acscused of having made myself * 
master in any way ? The man who had made himself master of everything, 
the man who paralyzed your will, is the man who has just spoken — ^is 
Robespierre!" This vehemence disconcerted Robespierre. As if he had 
been accused of having played the tyrant in financial matters, he declared 
that he had never meddled with finances, that of course he could never con- 
trol the Conveiition in this master, and that, at any rate, in at^^cking Cam- 
bon's plans, he meant not to attack his intentions. He had nevertheless 
called hini a rogue. Billaud-Varennes, a no less formidable antagonist,! said 

• « The speech which Robespierre addressed to the Convention was as menacing as the 
first distant rustle of the hurricane, and dark and lurid as Uie eclipse which announces its 
approach. The haughty and sullen dictator saw in the open sUght which was put upon his 
measures and opmions, the sure mark of his approaching fall."— &o«*s Life of Napoleon E. 

+ « BiUaud-Varennes was the most formidable of Robespierre's antagonists. Both were 
ambmous of reignmg over the ruins and the tombs with which they had covered Prance- 
But Robespierre had reached the point where hid ambition could no longer be concealed. 
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that it was high tfane to bring forward all truths in evidence. He spoke of 
the absence of Robespierre from the committees, of the removal of the com- 
panies of ^irtillery, only fifteen of which had been sent away, though the 
law allowed twenty-four to be despatched. He added that he was deter- 
mined to tear off idl masks, and he had rather that his dead body should 
serve for a footstool to an aihbitious man, than authorize his proceedings by 
his silence. He demanded the report of the decree which ordered the print- 
ing of the speech. Panis complained of the continual calumnies pf Robes- 
pierre, who wished to make him pass for the author of the massacres df 
September; and he challenged him and Couthon to speak out respecting the 
^ve or six deputies, the sacrifice of whom they hid been for a month past 
incessantly denianding at the Jacobins. On all sides this explanation was 
called for. Robespierre replied with hesitation that he had come to unveil 
abuses, and had not undertaken to justify or accuse this or the other person. 
" Name, name the individuals !" was the cry. Robespierre still shufiled 
and said, that ** after he had had the courage to communicate to the Conven- 
tion counsels which he deemed useful, he did not think — " He was again 
interrupted. "You who pretend to have the courage of virtue," cried 
Chariier, ** have that of truth. Name, name the individuals !'* ' The confu- 
sion increased. The question of printing was resumed. Amar insisted on 
referring the speech to the committee. Barr^re, perceiving the advantage of 
siding with those who were referring to the committees, made a sort of 
apology for haying proposed a different course. At last the Convention 
revoked its decision, and declared that Robespierre's speech, instead of being 
printed, should be referred to the consideration of the two committees. 

This sitting was a truly extraordinary event. All the deputies, habitually 
so submissive, had again taken courage. As for Robespierre, who never 
had anything but superciliousness without daring, he was surprised, vexed, 
and dejected. He had need to recruit himself; he hurried to his tntsty 
Jacobins, to meet his friends and to borrow courage from them. They were 
already apprized of the event. He was impatiently expected. No sooner 
did he appear than he was greeted with applause. Couthon followed him, 
and shared the acclamations. He was requested to read the speech. Robes- 
pierre took up two full hours in repeating it to themr They interrupted him 
every moment by frenzied shouts and plaudits. As soon as he had finished, 
he added a few wordf of mortification and grief. " This speech which you 
have just heard," said he, "is my last will and testament. This I perceived 
to-day. The league of the wicked is so strong that I cannot hope to escape 
it. I fall without regret ; I leave you my memory ; it will be dear to you, 
and yoru will defend it." At these words, his friends cried out that it was 
not time to give way to fear and despair, that on the contrary they would 
avenge the father of the country on all the wicked united. Henriot, Dumas, 
Cofinhal, and Payen, surrounded him and declared that they were quite ready 
to a<5t. Henriot said that he still knew the way to the Convention. ** Sepa- 
rate the wicked from the weak," said Robespierre to them, "deliver the 
Convention from the villains who oppress it: render it the service which it. 
expects of you, as on the 31st of May and the 2d of June. March, and once 
more save liberty. If, in spite of all these efforts, we must fall, why then 

# 
Billaad was still able to dissemble bis. The tyrant was as lagubrious as death, which ever 
attended him in all his steps,, such, and perhaps more gloomy still, was Billaud; but he 
enveloped his projects in deeper obscnrity, and prepared his blows with greater art." — La» 
creteile. E. 
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' -my fricnda yon shall see me drink hemlock with composuFa."— •" Bobes- 
pieire," exclaimed a deputy, " I will drink it with thee ! '* 

Couthqn proposed to the society a n^w purificatory scrutiny, and imdsted 
on the instant expulsion of the deputies who had voted against Robespierre ; 
be had a list of them which he immediately furnished. Ilis motion w^ui 
carried amidst frightful uproar. CoUolrd'Herbois came forward to make 
some observations, but was received with yells. He spoke of his services, 
of his dangers, of the attempt of Admiral. He was sneered at, abused, and 
driven from the tribune. All the deputies present, and pointed out by Cod- 
thon, were expelled, some of them even with blows. CoUdt escaped from 
amidst the knives pointed against him. The society was reinforced on that 
day by all the acting men, who in moments of disturbance gained admission 
either with false tickets or without any. They added violence to words, and 
they were even quite ready to add murder. Payen, the national agent, who 
was a man of qxecutioii, proposed a bold plan. He said that all the conspi- 
rators were in the two committees, that they were at that moment ai^sembled, 
and that they ought to go and secure them ; the struggle might thus be ter- 
minated without combat by a coup-de-maifi, Robespierre opposed this 
scheme ; hft disliked such prompt actions ; he thought that it would be better 
to pursue the same course as on the 31st of May. A solemn petition had 
already been presented ; he had made a speech ; St. Just, who had lately 
smved from the army, was to make a report next morning ; he, Robespierre, 
would again spea)i:, and if they were unsuccessful, the magistrates of the peo- 
ple, meanwhile assembled at tiie commune and supported by the armed force 
of the sections, would declare that the people had resumed its sovereignty^ 
and would proceed to deliver the Convention from the villains who misled it. 

The plan was thus fixed by precedents. The meeting broke up, promis- 
ing for the next day, Robespierre to be at the Convention, the Jacobins in 
their hall, the municipal magistrates at the commune, and Henriot at the 
head of the sections. They reckoned, moreover, upon the youths in the school 
of Mars, Uie commandant of which, Labret^che, was devoted to the cause of 
the commune. 

Such were the proceedings on this 8th of Thermidor, the last day of the 
sanguinary tyranny which had afflicted France ; but on that day too the hor- 
rible revolutionary machine did not ^ cease acting. The tribunal had sat; 
Victims had been conveyed to the scafibld. In their number were two emi- 
nent poets, Roucher, author of Lea Mers, and Andre Chenier, who left 
admirable compositions, and whom France will regret as much as all the 
young men of genius, orators, writers, generals, devoured by the scaffold and 
by the war.t These two sons of the Muses cheered one another when in 

* <*The artist, David, caught Robespierre by the hand as he closed, exclaiming, in rapture 
at his elocution, * I will drink the cap with thee !' This clistinguished painter has heen re- 
proached as having, on the subsequent^ day, declined the pledge which he seemed so eagerly 
to embrace. But there were many of >ht8 original opinion at the time he expressed it so 
boldly ; and, had Robespierre possessed either military talents or even decided courage, there 
was nothing to have prevented him from placing himself that very night at the head of a 
desperate insurrection of the Jacobins and their followers." — Scoti*s Lrfi of Napoleon. £. 

j- ** The son of Buflbn, the daughter of Vernet, perished without regard to the illustrious 
names they bore. , Roucher,an amiable poet, a few hours before his death, sent his miniature' 
to his children, accompanied by some tonching lines. Chenier, a young man, whose elo- 
quent writings pointed him out as the future historian of the, Revolution, and Champfort, 
cue of its earliest and able supporters, were executed at the same time. A jfew weeks loogcfr 
would have swept off the whole Uteraxy talent as well as dignified names of France."-— 
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Aid faial c«rt by reciting verses of Racine^s. Yoang kndt€, on mounting the 
seailbM, uttered the cry of genius stopped short in its career. " To die so 
you«g!'* he exctaimed, striking his forehead; "there was something 
iherer* 

During the night which followed, there was agitation in all quarters, and 
every one thought of collecting his strength. The two committees had met, 
and were deliberating on the important events of the day and on those likely 
to arise on the morrow. What had passed at the Jacobins proved that the 

• "Another celebrated victim of party violence, who fell about thi« time, though not by the 
guillotine, was Condoroet. Having attached himself to the party of Briasot he was involved 
in its ruin. At the period of the arrest of the members of that party, he escaped the aearch 
of the victors, and secreted himself. He was received in Paris by a woman who only kn««r 
him from reputation, and^ generously afibrded him an asylum. There he remained till the 
domiciliary visits in 1794, when, in order as it is believed not to expose his hostess to danger, 
he quitted his retreat, and succeeded in getting out of Paris without a civic card, and with a 
white cap on his head. He had wandered alH)ut for several days in the environs of Olamart 
and of Fontenay de Roses, and in the woods of Verriere, two or three leagues from Parta. 
M. Suard, who had been his intimate friend, iti whose house he had lodged, but who had 
ceased to see him after the death of the King, had a house at Fontenay, consisting of two 
corps de logisy one of which was let to M. de Monville, councillor to the parliament. Con* 
dorcet knocked one morning at M. de Monville's door, conceiving that it was that of M. Suard. 
It was opened by the footman. The unfortunate fugitive looked, like a pauper, having a long 
heard, a shabby dress, being lame from a hurt in one foot,, and ready to die of hunger after 
passing several days in the woods. *Good Goil, sir!' said the servant, *how sorry I am, 
to see you in this condition.' — 'How do ^ou know who I am V — *0! sir; I have waited 
on you many a time at M. Trudaine's.' — ' Can you admit me V — 'Alas ! no, sir ; my master 
is no friend of yours.* — 'Is not this M, Suard*s1* — ^*No, sir; that is his door.* Condorcet 
aeeordingiy went to the house of Susrd and met with him. Suard sent his maid-servant out 
of the way^ and Condorcet acquainted him with his situation. He set bread, cheese, and 
wine before him. Condorcet told him that in the retrtot which he had just left in Paris, be 
had written an ' Historical Sketch of the Progresli of the Human Mind,' which he had com* 
mitted to safe hands, and which was intended for publication. He talked with much feeling 
of hie daughter, and likewise of his wife, but with indifference ; and yet he would have given 
him a sum of 600 livres for her. 6uaid durst not take it ; but he offered to go immediately 
to Paris and strive to obtain for him an invalid'a pass, which might supply the place of a dvie 
ticket ; and they agreed that Corldorcet shoukl call next day for this sort of aafe-eooduct. 
He asked for a Horace and some snu£^ of which he had felt very urgent want Some snulT 
was put up in ajpaper for him, but unluckily he went away without it Suard hastened to 
Paris, and obtained a sort of old invalid's pass, such as used to be given to soldiers leaving 
the hospital to enable them to go from one department to another. Suard returned with this 
informal. passport, and waited for Condorcet, who was to be with him at eight o'clock in the 
evening, of the following day ; but he did not come, and it was not till the ^ight of the thiid 
day that he heard that a man had been apprehended, at Clamart, whom he supposed to be 
Condorcet ; and so it actually turned out On leaving Suard's, taking with him a piece of . 
bread, he had returned to the woods of Verriere, where he had passed the night Next 
morning, he had gone to Clamart, and was greedily eating an omelette at a public-house, 
when' his long beard, his squalid appearance, and his restless manner, attracted the notice of 
one of these voluntary spies who then infested all France. Tfiis man inquired who he was, 
whence he came, whither he was going, and where was his ticket of citizen.- Condorcet, at 
all times embarrassed to speak and give a direct answer, said at first that he was servant to 9/ 
councillor of the Court of Aids, concerning whom he could give, true particulars on account 
of his intimacy with him. But his answera not appearing sufficient the spy took him to 
Bourg la Reine, the seat of the district, where, as he could not give a satisfactory account of 
himaetf, he was thrown into prison. Next morning he was found dead ; having taken stra- 
monium combined with opium, which he always carried about' him. Hence it was that on 
parting from Suard he had said, * If I have but one night before me, I do not fear them : but 
I will not be taken to Paris,' The poison which he took seemed to have operated gently 
without causing pain or convulsion. The surgeon employed to ascertain the cause of deaths 
declared in the proces verbal that this man, whose real name was not known, had died of 
apoplexy. The blood was still issuing from his noee,"— ikfemoirtf of the Abb^ Morellet, B« 
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mftyor and Henriol were for the triumviis, and that on the neiU dpiy tbijr 
should have to combat the whole force* of the communes. To cause these 
two principal leaders to be apprehended would have been the most prodent 
course, but the committees still hesitated ; they would and they would not ; 
they seemed to feel a sort of regret that they had begun the struggle. They 
were aware that, if the Convention were strong enough to vanquish Robes- 
pierre, it would recover all its powers, and that they should be rescued from 
the strokes of their rival, but dispossessed of the dictatorship. It would no 
doubt have been much better to have come to terms with him ; but it was 
now too late for that. Robespierre had taken good care not to go near them, 
after the sitting at the Jacobins. St. Just, who had arrived from the army a 
short time before, was watching them. H^ was silen^ ; he had announced 
the report which he had been directed to draw up at the time of the last 
interview. He was asked for it; the committees wished to hear it read; he 
replied thai he had it not with him, but had given it to one of his colleagues 
to read. He was requested to state >the conclusion ; he refused that also. 
At thi^ moment Gollot entered, incensed at the treatment which he had ex- 
perienced at the Jacobins. '' What are they doing at the Jacobins ?" said 
St. Just to him. ** Canst thou ask ?" replied Collot angrily; " art thou not 
the accomplice of Robespierre? have you not concerted your plans together? 
I see clearly that you have formed an infamous triumvirate, and that you 
design to murder us ; but if we fall you will not long enjoy the fruit of your 
crimes." Then, going up to St. Just with vehemence, "Thou intendest," 
said he, "to denounce us to-morrow morning; thou hast thy pocket full of 
notes against us— produce them." St. Just emptied his pockets, and assured 
Collot that he had nothing of the kind. Collot was appeased, and St. Just 
was desired to come at eleven the following day to communicate his report 
before he read it to the Assembly. The committees, before they separated, 
agreed to solicit the Convention to remove Henriot, and to summon the 
mayor and the national agent to the bar. 

St. Just hastened away to prepare his report, which was not yet written, 
and denounce^, with greater brevity and force than Robespierre had done, 
the conduct of the committees towards their colleagues, their seizure of all 
affairs, the pride of Billaud-Varennes, and the false manoeuvres of Camot, 
who had transported Pichegru's army to the coasts of Flanders, and had 
meant to take sixteen thousand men from Jourdan. This report was as 
perfidious and as clever, though in a ve^y different way, as that of Robes- 
pierre. St. Just resolved to read it to the Convention without communicating 
it to the committees. 

While the conspirators were concerting together, the Mountaineers, who 
had hitherto gone no further than to communicate their apprehensions to one 
another, but .h;ad formed no plot, ran to each other's houses, and agreed to 
attacK Robespierre in a more formal manner on the following day,- and to 
obtain a decree against him if possible. For this they should need the con- 
currence of the deputies of the Plain, whom they had frequently threatened, 
and whom Rdbespierre, affecting the character of moderator, had formerly 
defended. They had therefore but slight claims to their favour. They 
called upon Boissy-d' Anglais, Durand-Maillane, and Palasne-Champeaux* 
who were all three Constituents, and whose example was likely to decide'the 
cnhers. They told them that they would be accountable for all the blood 
that Robespierre might yet spill, if they did not agree to vote" against him 
Repulsed at firsts they returned three times to the charge, and at length ob 
tained the desired promise. They ran about the whole pf the morning of thd 
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, 4Hh; TaDkn pranited to make te &rtt«ttack, and oidy desired thtt <ytlMii 
uroiild Jiave the courage to follow him. 

EiKery one hastened to his post. Fleuriot, the mayor, and Payen, the 
Jiatioaal agent, were at the eommune. Henriot was on horseback widi hii 
aides-de-camp, riding through the streets of Paris. The Jacobins had com- 
menced a permanent sitting. The deputies, astir early in the morning, had 
^one to the Conrention before the usual hour. They paced the passages 
4umultuoasly, and the Mountaineers addressed them* with vehemence to 
decide them in their favour. It was half-past eleven o'clock. Tallien was 
speaking to some of his colleagues at one of the doors of the hall, when he 
saw St. Ju§t enter and ascend the tribune. " This is the moment !" he 
exclaimed ;<< let us go in." They^followed him; the benches filled; and 
the Assembly awaited in silence the opening of that scene, one of the grand- 
est in our stormy revolution. 

St. Just, who had broken the promise given to his colleagues, and not 
gone to read his report to them, was m the tribune. The two Robespierres, 
Lebas, and Couthon, were seated beside one another.* Collot-d'Herbois 
occupied the chair. St Just said that he was commissioned by the com- 
mittees to make a report, and was permitted to speak. He set out with 
asserting that he was of no faction, and that he belonged only to truth ; that 
the tribune might prove the Tarpeian rock to him as to many others, bat 
that he should nevertheless give his opinioi;! without reserve concerning the 
dissensions which had broken out. He had scarcely finished these prelimi- 
nary sentences, when Tallien asked leave to speak on a motion of order, and 
obtained it. " The republic," said he, <* is in the most unfortunate condition^ 
and no good citizen can help shedding tears over it. Yesterday a member 
. of the government separated himself and denounced his colleagues ; another 
is doing the same to-day. This is only aggravating our calamities. I de- 
sire that at length the veil may be entirely torn off." Scarcely were these 
words uttered when applause burst forth. It was prolonged' and renewed 
again and again. This was the premonitory signal of the fall of the trhimvirs. 
Billaud-Varennes, who took possession of the tribune after Tallien, said that 
the Jacobins had the preceding evening held a seditious sitting, which was 
attended by hired murderers, who avowed a design of slaughtering the Con- • 
vention. General indignation was manifested. <*I see," added Billaud- 
Varennes, "I see in the tribunes one of the men who yesterday threat- 
ened the faithful deputies.. Let him be secured." He was immediately 
seized and given into the custody of the gendarmes. Billaud then maintained ' 
that St. Just had no right to speak in the name of the committees, because 
he had not communicated his report to them ; that this was the moment for 
the Assembly to be firm, for it must perish if it showed any weakness. 
** No, no," cried the deputies, waving their hats; "it will not be weak; it 
shall not perish." Lebas insisted on speaking before Billaud had finished ; 
and made a great noise to carry his point. At the desire of all the deputies, . 
he was called to order. He renewed his demand to be heard. " To the 
Abbaye with the seditious fellow !" cried several voices of. the Mountain. 
Billaud continued, and, throwing off all reserve, said that Robespierre had 
always sought- to control the committees ; that he seceded, when diey resisted 
the law of die 22d of Prairial and the use which he purposed to make of it; 

« « When St Just mounted the trilnuie, Robespierre took his station on the bench directly 
opposite, to intimidate his adversaries by his look. His knees .trembled ; the colour fled from 
. lus lips as he ascended to his seat ; the hostile appearance of the Assembly already gave him ' 
- an aaticipation of his fate." — Alison, £. 
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national guard ; that he prevented the arrwt of Heiniot» an aceempliM tf 
Hebert'69 in Older to make him his creature ; that he moreover opposed the 
pppiehension of a eecretar^r of the committee, who had emfoezsled one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand francs ; that he had caused the beat revolutionary 
csommittee <^ Paris to be closed by means of nis office of police; that he 
always had done just what he pleased, and* designed to make himself abso- 
lute master. Billaud added that he could adduce many other facts, but it 
would be sufficient to say that, on the preceding day, Robespierre's agents 
at the Jacobins, the Dumases and the Cofinhais, promised to decimate the 
National Convention. ' 

While Billaud was enun^erating these^ grievances, bursts of indignation at 
times escaped the Assembly. Robespierre, livid with rage, had left his seat 
and ascended the steps of the tribune. Posted behind^Biliaud, he demanded 
of the president with extreme violence permission to speak. He seized the 
moment when Billaud had finished, to renew his demand with still greater 
vehemence. "Down with the tyrant! Down with the tyrant!" was 
shouted in all parts of the halL Twice was this accusing cry raised, and it 
proclaimed that the Assembly dared at length to give him the name which 
he deserved. While he was persisting, Tadlien, who had darted to the tri- 
bune, claimed permission to speak, and obtained it before him. "Just 
BOW," said he, " I desired that the veil might be entirely torn off; I now 
perceive that it is. The conspirators are unmasked. I knew Uiat my life 
Iras threatened, and hitherto I have kept silence ; but yesterday I attended 
the sitting of the Jacobins, I saw the army of the new Cro^mwell formed, I 
trembled for my country, and I armed myself with a dagger, resolved to plunge 
H into his bosom, if the Convention had not the courage to pass a decree of 
accutotion." As he finished these words, Tallien exhibited his dagger, and 
the Assembly covered him with applause. He then proposed the arrest of 
Henriot, the chief of t^e conspirators. Billaud proposed to add that of Du- 
mas, the president, and of a man named Boulanger, who had been the day 
before one of the most violent agitators at the Jacobins. The apprehension 
of those three culprits was immediately decreed. 

, At this moment Barr^re entered to submit to the Assembly the propositions 
upon which the committee had deliberated^ in the night, before it broke up. 
Robespierre, who had not quitted the tribune, took advantage of this interval 
again to demand leave to speak. His adversaries were determined to refuse 
it* lest any lurking relic of fear or servility should be awakened by his voice. 
Placed, all of them, at the summit of the Mountain, they raised fresh cla- 
mours, and, while Robespierre was turning first to the president, tjien to the 
Assembly, shouted with voices of thunder, " Down ! down with the tyrant!" 
At length Barrere was allowed to speak before Robespierre. It is said that 
this man, who, out of vanity, was desirous of playing a part, and now trem- 
bled from weakness at having given himself one, had two speeches in his 
pocket, one in favour of Robespierre, the other for the committees.* He 
developed the proposition adopted the night before, namely, to abolish the 
piost cf commandant-general, to re-establish that old law of the Legislative 
Assembly, by which 6ach chief of a legion commanded in turn the armed 
force of Paris, and lasdy to summon to the bar the mayor and the national 

» « Barrere wee e eort of Belial in the ConYeiitioti;|the meanest, yet n(H the least able, . 
anongft thoee fallen 8piriti^ wbg, with great adroitness and ingenuity, as well as wit and elo- 
qvenoe* eaoglit oppoitnnities as they arose, and was eminently dexterous in being alwayi 
mxong opon the strongest and safo upon the safest 8ide."---&ol^ Idfi of Napoleon. E. 
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igmit, to ^Mwer ten ibr llw JraAqvaSty of te eapitel. TUb dMMeiiwi 
mthwitll passed, a&d a meassenger went^ ofMnmunieate it to tbe oommulie 
anddst the greatest dangers. 

When the deeree proposed by Banr^e had been adopted, the ennmer8tk>n 
of Robespierre's misdeeds was resuined. Each came in tarn to pilfer his 
chaiTge. Vadier, whp fancied that he had discovered an important conspiracy 
in seizing Catherine Theot, stated what he had not done the preceding day, 
that Dom Gerle* had a certificate of civism signed by Rd[)espierre, and that 
in Catherine's mattress had been found a letter in which she called Robes- 
pierre her beloved son. He then expatiated on the espionnage with which 
the committees were surrounded, with the prolixity of age and a slowness 
uiisuited to the agitation of the moment. Tallien, impatient, reascended the 
tribune and again addressed the Assembly, saying that the question ought lo 
be brought back ijo its real drift. A decree had, in fact, been passed against 
Henriot, Dumas, and Boulanger, and Robespierre had been called a tyrant, 
but no decisive resolution had been taken. Tallien o^bserved that it was not 
a few circumstances in l^e life of that man, called a tyrant, on which they 
ought to fasten, but that the whole of it ought to be taken together. He then 
commenced an energetic picture of the conduct of that cowardly, supercilious, 
and bloodthirsty orator. Robespierre, choked with rage, interrupted him 
with cries of fury. "Let us put an end to this," said Louchet; "arrest 
against Robespierre!" — "Accusation against the denunciator!" added Lo* 
Beaiu. "Arrest ! Accusation !" shouted a great number of deputies. Louchet 
lose, and looking around him, asked if he was seconded. "Yes, yes," re« 
plied a hundred voices. Robespierre the younger said from his place: **I 
share the crimes of my brother ; let me share his fate." This devotedness 
was scarcely noticed. "The arrest! The arrest!" was still shouted. At. 
this moment Robespierre, who had not ceased to pass from his place to the 
bureau and from the bureau to' his place, again went up to tl^e president and 
demanded leave to speak. But Thuriot, who had succeeded Collot-d'Her^ 
bois in the chair, answered him only by ringing the bell. Robespierre then 
tamed towards the Mountain, where he observed only cold (Wends or furious 
enemies.' He next turned his eyes towards the Plam. " To you,"*said he, 
** pure men, virtuous men, I address myself, and not to ruffians." They, 
turned away their faces or used threatening gestures. Once more he ad- 
dressed the president. " For the last time," he exclaimed, " president of 
assassins, I desire to be heard."t He uttered the concluding words in a 

* ^ Catherine Theot died in the prison of tlka Conciergerie mt . the age of aerentj ; Dom 
Gerle, who was also imprisoned there, was afterwards liberated, and employed, during the 
reign of Napoleon, in the office of the hoihe de||>artment'*— «Sco^^*» Life of Napoleon. E. 

j* ** While the vaults of the hall echoed with exclamations from those who had hitherto 
been the accomplices, the flatterers, the followens, the timid and overawed assentatora to the 
dethroned demagogue— he himself, breathless, foaming, ekhausted, like the hunter oS classi- 
cal antiquity w^en on the point of being torn to pieces by his own dogs, tried in vain to 
raise those screeching notes by which the Convention had formerly been terrified and put tp 
silence. We have been told that Robespierre's last audible words, contending against the 
exclamations of hunilreds and the bell which the president was ringing incessantly, zxA 
uttered in the highest tones which despair could give to a voice naturally shrill and discord- 
ant, dwelt long on the memory, and haunted the dreams, of many who heard him." — Scoifs 
JUfe of Napoleon, E. ' * 

f'Bispirited by so many repulses, Robespierre returned to his place, and sunk back in his- 
fleat, exhausteO with passion and fotigue. His mouth foamed — his voice grew thick. He 
was arrested amid shouts of joy, and, as he wetkt out, said, in the hollow accents of deqiiiir», 
* The republic is lost, the brigands triumph !' " — Mignet. E. 
VOL. in.— 13 I 
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ifHiit and stiied Toiee. «< Tbe blood of DmUm ehoket thee f "* md 6and#r 
^ the Aube. Impatient of this q^rngfle, IHiTid rose and said, << Preeideiit, 
is this man to be master of the Convention any longer?"-— ** Ah!" added 
JFr6ron, «*how hard a tyrant is to beat down!" — **To the vote! To the 
-vote !" cried Loseau. The arrest so generally called for was pat to the vote, 
>and decreed amidst tremendous uproari No sooner w^ the decree passed, 
than the members in all parts of the hall rose, shouting, ** Liberty forever! 
The republic forever ! The tyrants are no more I" 

A great number of members rose and said, that they meant to vote for the 
arrest of Robespierre's Accomplices, St. Just and Couthon. They were im- 
mediately included in the decree. Lebas desired to be associated with them* 
His wish was granted, as well as that of the younger Robespierre. These 
men still excited such apprehension, that«the ushers of the haU had not dared 
to come forward to take them to the bar. On seeing them retain their seats, 
some of the members asked why they did not go down to the place of the 
^uscused. The president replied diat.the ushers had not been able to carry the 
order into execution. " To the bar ! To the bar !" waa the general cry. 
The five accused went down, Robespierre furious, St. Just calm and con* 
temptuous, the others thunderstruck at this humiliation so new to them. 
They were at length at that place to which they had sent Y&rgniaud, Bris* 
eot, Petion, Camille-Desmoulins, Danton, and so many others of their co^ 
leagues, full of virtue, genius, or^courage ! t 

It was now five o'clock. The Assembly had declared its sitting perma- 
nent. But at that moment, worn out with fatigue, it took the dangerous 
resolution to suspend the sitting till seven, for the purpose of refreshment* 
The deputies then sejparated, leaving to the commune, if it had possessed 
any boldness, the opportunity of closing the place of its sittings, and seizing 
the control of Paris. The five accused 'were conducted to the committee of 
general safety to be examined by their colleagues before they were conveyed 
to prison. ' 

While these important events were occurring in the Convention, the com- 
mune had remained in .suspense. Courvol, the messenger, had gone -to 
communicate to it the decree which placed Henriot under arrest and sum- 
moned the mayor and the national agent to the bar. He had been very 
unfavourably received. He asked for a receipt, but the mayor replied, '* On 
such a day as this we give no receipts. Go to the Convention, say that we 
shall find means to uphold it: and tell Robespierre not to be afraid, for we 
are here." The mayor had afterwards expressed himself before the general 
council in the most mysterious manner respecting the motive of the meeting; 
he had spoken to it only of the decree ordering the commune to provide for 
the trancjuillity of Paris ; hejiad r6mii>cled it of the epochs when that com- 
mune had displayed great courage, and had alluded very plainly to the 31st 
of May. Payen, the national agent, speaking after the mayor, had proposed 
to send two members of the council to the Place de la Commune, where 
there was an immense crowd, to harangue the people, and to invite them to 
join the inagiatraies in order to save the country. An address had been 
drawn up,^in which it was said that villains were oppressing "Robespierre, 

* << In the height of the terrible conflict, when Robespierre seemed deprived by rage of the 
power of articulation, a voice cried out, < It is Danton's blood that is choking you !' Robes- 
piene, indignant, recovered his voice and his courage to exclaim, * Danton ! Is it then Dan- 
ton you regret 1 Cowards ! why did not you defend him V There was spirit, truth, and 
•even dignity in this bitter retort — ^the last words thM Robespierre ever spoke in public."— 
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4llil lirtiiotttft dtisen, who caated Ae cheering wexship of the Supreme Be- 
ing and the immortality of the soul to be decreed ; St. Just, that apostle of 
•▼irtue, who put nn end to treason at the Rhine and in the North ; Gouthon, 
that Tirtuous citizen, whose body and head alone were alive, but Ihiming 
•with patriotism."* Immediately afterwards, it was resolved that the sections 
should be convoked ; and that the presidents and the commandants ef the 
armed force should be sumthoned to the commune to receive its orders. A 
deputation had been sent to the Jacobins, to invite them to come and frater- 
nize with the commune, and to send to the general council the most energetic 
of their members, and- a good number of citizjens and citizene89e8 of the 
tribunes. Without yet mentioning insurrection, the commune took afi the 
requisite steps, and evidently had that object in view. It was not aware of 
the arrest of the five deputies, and on this account it still maintained some 
reserve. 

Meanwhile Henriot had mounted his horse, and was riding through the 
streets of Paris. Hearing, by the way, of the arrest of five representatives, 
he strove to excite the people to rise, crying out that villains were oppress- 
ing the faithful deputies, and that they had arrested Couthon, St. Just, and 
Robespierre. This wretch was half-drunk ; he rocked upon his horse, and 
flourished his sword like a maniac. He first proceeded 'to the fauxbourg 
St. Antoine, to rouse the working people of that fauxbourg, who scarcely 
comprehended what he meant, and who had besides begun to pity the vic- 
tims whom they daily saw passing to the scaffold. By an unlucky chance, 
Henriot met. the carts. These were surrounded as soon as the arrest of Ro- 
bespierre was known ; and, as Robespierre was considered as the author of 
an the murders, it was conceived that, he being apprehended, the executions 
would cease. The people would have made them turn back with the con- 
demned. Henriot, who came up at this moment, opposed this intention, . 
and caused this last execution to be consummated. He then returned, still 
at full gallop to the Luxembourg, and ordered the gendarmerie to assemble 
in the Place of the commupal house* Taking with him a detachment, he 
then went along the quays, intending to proceed to the Place du Carrousel, 
and to deliver Uie prisoners who were fcefore the committee of general safety. 
As he was gallopinf upon the quays with his aids-de-camp, he threw down 
several persons. A man, who had his wife cm his arm, tuiped towards the gen- 
darmes and cried, " Gendarmes, arrest that ruffian ! he is no longer your gene- 
ral." An aide-de-camp replied by a cut with his sword. Henriot proceeded^ 
dashing through the Rue St. Honore, and, on reaching the Place of the 
Palais-Egalit^ (Palais-Royal), perceiving Merlin of Thionville, he made up 
to him shouting, "Arrest Ijiat scoundrel ! he is one of those who persecute 
the faithf\il representatives." Merlin was seized, maltreated, and taken to 
the nearest guard-house. Henriot continued his course and arrived at the 
courts of the National Palace. Here he made his companions alight, and 
endeavoured to penetrate into the building. The grenadiers refused him ad- 
mittance, and crossed their bayonets. At this moment, a messenger advanced 
and said, " Gendarmes, arrest that rebel ! a decree of the Convention orders 
you to do so." Henriot was immediately surrounded and disarmed, 
together with several of his aids-de-camp: they were pinioned and conducted 

* The following was the proclamation issued from the Hotel de Ville : ** Bfothers and 
-friends, the country is in imminent danger ! The wicked have mastered the Convention, 
where they hold in chains the virtuous Robespierre. To arms ! To arms ! Let us not 
loee the firoiti of the 18th of August and the 3d of June. Death to the traitors V*—Hi8torf 
^ the Cchvention. E 
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Motile Ml of tiie committee of geneml 8afet)r» and plaeed bende Babetiii^nl^ 
Oouthon, St. Just, and Leibas. 

Thus far all wept on well for the GonTention. Its decrees, boldly passed, 
were successfully executed ; but the commune and the Jacobins, whieh 
had not openly proclaimed the insurrection, were now ready to break forth, 
and to realizf their plan for another 2d of June. Fortunately, while the 
^Convention imprudently suspended its sitting, the commune did the same, 
and thus the time was lost by both sides. 

The council did not meet again till six o'clock. At this resumption of 
the sitting, the arrest of the five deputies and of Henriot was known. Tha 
couitcil could no longer abstain from actiug, and declared itself in insurfec* 
tion against the oppressors of the people, who were bent on the destruction 
of its defenders. It ordered the tocsin to be rung at the Hotel de Ville and 
in all the sections. It sent one of its members to each of them, to excite 
them to insurrection, and to decide them to send their battalions to the com- 
mune. It despatched gendarmes to close the barriers, and ordered all the 
keepers of the prisons not to admit any prisoners who should be brought to 
them. Lastly, it appointed a commission of t^velve members, among whom 
were Payen and Cofinhal, to direct the insurrection, and to exercise all the 
sovereign powers of the people. At this moment, some battalions of the 
sections, several companies of artillery, and great part of the gendarmerie^ 
had already been collected in th^ Place de la Commune. The oath wa» 
begun to be administered to the commandants of the battalions assemb^edw 
O^nhal was then ordered to repair, with a few hundred men, to the CoH-^ 
vention, to liberate the prisoners. 

Robespierre the elder had already been conveyed to the Luxembourg, h» 
brother to the house of Lazare, Couthon to Port-Libre, St. Just to the Eooa^ 
8«s, and Lebas to the house of justice of the department. The order issued 
by ihe commune to the keepers had been executed, and they refused to admit 
the prisoners. The administrators of police had taken charge of them and 
conveyed them in carriages to the mairie. When Robespierre appeared,* 
people embraced him, loaded him with demonstrations of attachment, and 
swore to die in his defence and that of the faithful deputies. Meanwhile 
Henriot was left alone at the committee of general safety. Cofinhal, vice- 
president of the Jaqpbins, arrived there sword in hand, with some compa- 
nies of the sections, took possession of the rooms of the committee, expelled 
the members, and released Henriot and his aids-de-camp. Henriot, as sooa 
as he was liberated, hastened to the Place du Carrousel,''where he found his 
horses still waiting, leaped upon one of them, and with great presence of 
mind,, told the companies of the sections and the artillery about him that the 
committee had just declared him innocent, and reinstated him in the ^com- 
mand. The men rallied around him, and, followed by a considerable force, 
he bej^n to give orders against the Convention, and to prepare for besieging 
the hm. 

It was now seven o'clock in the evening. The Convention was only just 
reassembling ; and during the interval the commune had gained great advan- 
t^s. It had, as we have seen, proclaimed the insurrection, collected' 
around it many companies of artillery and gendarmes, and released the pri- 
soners. It might, with boldness, march promptly upon the Convention, and: 

* « Itobespienre no# appeared altogether confounded and overwhelmed with what hmi 
paaud and was passing around him ; and not one of all the victims of the Reign of Terrot 
lait its disabling influence so completely as he— the despot— who had so long diieeted iHs^ 
nny:*—Sc(fU'a Life 6/ Napoleon. £. 
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^fiwoa il te^ v9Voke its dAcreas. It leokonedt OMMrooTer^ vptn ihe Sebod of 
MluTBy the oommandant of which, liabret^he, was wholly devoted to it 

The d^putiea aaaenbied tupiultiMMjely, aud communicated to each other 
witl^ consteraation the news of the evening. The membera of the commil- 
teea, alarmed and undecided, had met. in a room next the president'a bureau. 
There they were deliberating, undecided what course to puiAie. Several 
deputies successively occupied the tribune, and related what was passing in 
Paris. It was stated that the prisoners were liberated, that the commune 
had met at the Jacobins, that it had already a considerable force at its dis- 
posal, and that the Convention would soon be besieged. Bourdon proposed 
to go out in a body and show themselves to the people, in order to bring 
them over to their side. Legendre strove to infuse confidence into the As- 
sembly saying that it would everywhere find only pure and faithful Moun- 
taineers ready to defend it; and in this danger he displayed a courage which 
he had not shown against Robespierre. Billaud mounted the tribune, and 
intimated that Henriot was in the Place du Carrousel, that he had won the 
artillery, caused the guns to be turned against the hall of the Convention, 
and was about to commence the attack, CoUot-d'Herbois then went up to 
the chair, which, from the arrangements of the hall, must have received the 
first balls, and said, as he seated himself in it, <' Representatives ! the mo- 
ment is come for dying at our post. Villains have made themselves masters 
«f the National Palace.'^ Art these words, all the deputies, some of whom 
were standing, others strolling about in the hall, took their places, and re* 
mained seated in majestic silence. All the citizens of the tribunal fled with 
a tremendous uproar, leaving behind them a cloud of dust. The Conven*- 
tion, abandoned to itself, felt convinced that it was about to be slaughtered, 
but it was resolved to perish rather than endure a Cromwell. Who can help 
admiring on this occasion the influence of circumstences over courage ? The 
very same mmi, so long submissive to the orator who harangued them, now 
defied, with a sublime resignation, the cannon which he had caused, to be 
pointed against them* Members of the Assembly were seen constantly 
going out and returning, bringing tidings of what was passing at the Car* 
rousel. Henriot was still issuing orders there. *' Outlaw him ! Outlaw the 
ruffian !^' was the cry in the haU. A decree of outlawry was immediately 
passed, and some of the deputies went to publish it before the National 
Palace. 

At this moment Henriot, who had misled the gunners, and induced «hem 
to turn their pieces against the hall, ordered them to fire ; but they hesiteted 
to obey him. Some of the deputies cried out, *• Gunners ! will you dis- 
grace yourselves? that ruflian is outlawed." The gunners then refused to 
obey Henriot. Abandoned by his men, he had but time to turn his horse's 
head and to seek refuge at the commune. 

The danger <)ver, the Convention outlawed the deputies who\had with- 
drawn themselves from its decrees, and all the members of the commune 
who were engaged in the insurrection. But this was not enough. If Hen- 
riot was no longer in the Place du Carrousel, the insurgents were yet at the 
commune with all their forces, and they had still the resource of a coup'de- 
main. It was incumbent on the Assembly .to obviate this great danger. It 
deliberated without acting. In the room behind the bureau, where the com 
mittees had 'been joined by many of the representatives; it was proposed to 
appoint a commandant of the armed force taken from the bosom of the As- 
sembly. "Who shall it be?" was the question. "Barras," replied a 
voice ; ** he will have the courage to accept the appointment." Vouland 

i2 
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immdHatelT huiried (o the tribune and proposed tkat Banrae, die repreeenta*^ 
tivoy should be appointed to difeet the anned force. ^ The anggeetton wafr 
adopted; Barras was appointed, and seven other deputies weve associated 
with him to command under his orders : Fr^ron, Ferrand, RoT^re, Dehnas,. 
Boleti, Leonard Bourdon, and' Botirdon of the Oise. To this proposal a 
member ad<!^ another which was not less important, namely, to appoint re- 
presentatives to go and enlighten the sections, and to demand the assistance 
of their battalions. This last measure was the most important of all, for k 
was essential to decide the wavering or misguided sections. 

Barras hastened to the battalions already assembled, to acquaint them 
with his powers, and to post them around the Convention.^ The deputies 
despatehed to the sections went to harangue them. At this moment most of 
them were undecided; very few were in favour of the commune and of 
Robespierre. Every one had a horror of that atrocious system which was 
imputed to Robespierre, and desired an event that should deliver France from 
it Fear, nevertheless, still paralyzed all the citizens. They durst not de- 
cide, nor- give belief to the reports that were circulated. The commune, 
which the sections were accustomed to obey, had summoned them, and 
some, not daring to resist, had sent commissioners not to adhere to the plan 
of insuitection, but to inform themselves of what was passing. Paris was 
in a state of uncertainty and anxiety. The relatives of the prisoners, their 
friends, and all who were suffering from that crueltystem, sadlied from their 
houses, approached nearer and nearer to the places where the uproar pre- 
vailed, and strove to gain some intelligence. The unfortunate prisoners, 
having from their barred windows perceived a great bustle, and heard a great 
noise, expected that something was about to happen, but trembled lest this 
new event should only aggravate their lot. The dejection of the gaolers,^ 
words whispered to the listrmakers, and the consternation which succeeded, 
had tended, however, to diminish doubts. It was soon known, from ex- 
pressions which were dropped, that Robespierre was in danger. Relatives 
had approached, placed themselves under the windows of the prisons, and 
indicated by signs what was passing ; the prisoners had then collected and 
given way to the wildest joy. The base informers, trembling in their turn, 
had taken some of the suspected aside, endeavoured to justify themselves, 
and to convince them that they were not the authors of the lists of pro- 
scription. Som^ of them, admitting the fact, said that they had withdrawn 
-nam#^ from them. One had given but forty names instead of two hundred, 
which were required of him ; another had destroyed entire lists. In their 
fright, these wretehes reciprocally accused, and devoted one another to 
infamy. 

The deputies dispersed among the sections had no difficulty in getting the 
better of the obscure envoys of the commune. Those who had sent off their 
battalions to the Hdtel de Ville recalled them ; the others directed theirs to- 
wards the National Palace. That building was already surrounded by a 
sufficient force, Barras went to s^prize the Assembly of this circumstance, 

* " Barras did not choose to wait till all ^s succours should arrive. He would not lose the 
opportunity of the first onset with* men who had always been suffered to begin the attack. As 
soon as he had formed four or five battalions, ' My friends,^ he cried, * the Convention is 
disposed to reward your alacrity in coming first* Applauses ensued — ^they marched. Barras 
arrived with his battalions. He had so distributed them as to command every outlet from 
the seat of the commune. Night concealed their small number. The victory, than which' 
none mere essential to nations was ever obtained, was not even disputed. Of so many as- 
sassins, not one sought the honour of perishing in battle. Robespierre had not even appear- 
ed in the midst of his revolationary bands." — Lacretclie, £. 
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aad Uma haBteaed to ihe pkin of Sablona to snperMe Labretdehe who was 
dismiflsed, and to bring the Schocd of Man to &e aid of the Oonveiition. 

The national representation was now safe 'fircMn a etmp-de-fnain. This 
was the moment for marehing a^inst the commmie and tsJdng the offensive, 
which it ne^ected to do. It was immediately resolyed to much upon the 
Hdtel de Ville, and to snrround it.* Leonard Bourdonj who miS at the head 
of a great number, of battalions, set out for the purpose. When he intimated 
that he was just starting to attack the rebels, <* Qo," said Tallien, who occu- 
pied the president's chair, '* and let the sun, when he rises, find no conspi- 
rators alive." Leonard Bourdon debouched by the quays, and arrived at tiiie 
Place of the Hdtel de ViUe. A great "number of gendarmes, artillerymen, 
and anned citizens of the sections, were still there. An agent of the com- 
mittee of public welfare, named iDulac, had the courage to slip into their 
ranks, and to read to them the decree of thb Convention which outlawed the 
commune. The respect which people had contracted for that assembly, in 
whose name everything had been done for two years past, respect for the 
words law and republic, triumphed. The battalions separated : some returned 
to their own homes, others joined Leonard Bourdon, and the Place de la 
Commune was deserted. Those who guarded, and those who came to 
attack it, drew up in the neighbouring streets, in order to close all the 
outlets. 

People had such an ide!t c^ the resolution of the conspirators, and were so 
astonished to find them alntost motionless in the Hdtel de Ville, that they 
were fearful of approaching. Leonard Bourdon was appr^ensive that they 
had undermined the Hdtel de Ville. Thisf however was not the case. They 
were deliberating tumultuously, and proposing to write to die armies and to 
the provinces, but they knew not in whose name to write, and durst not take 
any decisive step. Had Robespierre been a man of decision, had he ven- 
tured to show himself and to march against the Convention, he would have 
placed it in a dangerous predicament. But he was a mere talker, and, be- 
sides, he perceived, as did all his partisans along with him, that public opi- 
nion was forisaking them. The end of that frightful system had arrived. The 
Convention was everywhere obeyed, and the outlawries produced a magical 
effect. Had he been endowed with greater energy, he must have b^en dis- 
couraged by these circumstances, superior to any individual force. The 
decree of outlawry struck all with stupor, when it was communicated from 
the Place de la Commune to the Hdtel de Ville. Payen, to whom it was 
delivered, read it aloud, and, with great presence of mind, added to the list 
of the persons outlawed, the people in the tribunes^ which was ilot in the 

• «< The battalions of the national guards from all quarters now marched towards the Con- 
vention, and defiled through the hall in the midst of the most enthusiastic applause. At mid- 
night above three thousand men had arrived. 'The moments are precious/ said Fr^ron; 
* the time for action has come. Let us instantly march against the rebels.' The order was 
promptly obeyed. The night was dark; a feeble moonlight only shone through the gloom; 
but the forced illumination of the houses supplied a vivid light, which shone on the troops, 
who, in profound silence^ marehed from the Tuileries towaids the Place de Greve, the head- 
quarters of the insurgents. There were about two thousand men stationed in the Place de 
Greve with a powerful train of artillery, when the light of the torches showed the heads of 
the columns of the national guard appearing in all the avenues which led to the square. The 
moment was ^rrible. Ten pieces of the artillery of the Convention were placed in battery, 
while the cannoneers of the municipality, with their lighted matches in their hands, stood 
beside their guns on the opposite side. But the authority of the law prevailed. The decree 
of the legblature was resd by torchlight, and- the insuigent troops refused to resist it."^» 
AJison.g, £. 



^Mree. Oontnuy ta his n^ctBtion, the people in Ate triboiuni h«nBiid.off 
in alenn to av#id elttring in the SDathema hmfed by the Gonventioik The 
greatest diamay then seized the conspirators, Henriot went down to the 
Place to harangue tlie gunners, but he fonnd not a single man. ** Whatf 
eried he, swearing, ^* dp these raseally ganners, who saved me a fnw hours 
since, desert^ie now ?'' He then went back furious to carry this new intel- 
ligence to the council. Despair overwhelmed the conspirators. They found 
themselves abandoned by their troops and surrounded on all sides by those 
of the Convention ; and mutually accused each other of being the cause of 
their unfortunate situation.. Cofinhal, an energetic man, who had been iil^ 
eeeonded, enraged, against Henriot, said io him, ''It is thy cowardice, villain, 
that has undone us !" Rushing upon him and seizing him round the waist, 
be threw him out of a window. The wretched Henriot fell upon a heap of 
filth, which broke the fall, and prevented it from proving mortal. Lebas put 
an end to his life with a pistol; the younger Robespierre* threw hiauielf t)Ut 
of a window ; St. Just continued calm and immoveable, holding a weapon in 
Ids hand, but without using it ; Robespierre at length decided to terminate 
his career, and attempted to commit suicide. He clapped a pistol to his 
head, but, the ball entering above the lip, merely pierced his cheek, and in- 
flicted a wound that was not dangerous.t 

At this moment a few bold men, Dulac, Meda the gendarme, and several 
others, leaving Bourdon with his battalions in tfie Place de la Gommone, 
went up, armed with swords and pistols, and exitered the hall of the eonnetl, 
at tlie very instant when the two reports of fire-arms were heard. The mu- 
aicipal officers were going to talSb off tlieir scarfs, but Dulac threaleaed to 
lounge his sword into the first who should attempt to divest himself of that 
distinguishing mark. Every one remained motionless : all the municipal 
officers, Payen, Fleuriot, Dumas, Cofinhal, &c., were secured ; the wounded 
were carried away on handbarrows; and the prisoners were conducted in 
triumph to the Convention. It. was now three o'clock in the morning. 
Shouts of victory rang around the hall, and penetrated into it. Cries x>f 
** Liberty for ever! The Constitution for ever! Down with the tyrants!" 
then arose from all parts. '' Representatives," said the president, « Robes- 
pierre and his accomplices are at the door of your hall: will you have them 
brought before you ?" — " No, no," was replied from ali sides ; " to execution 
with the conspiriators !" ^ 

Robespierre was taken with his partisans to the hall of the committee of 
pilblic welfare. He was laid upon a table, and some pieces of pasteboard 
were placed under his head. He had retained his presence of mind, and 
appeared unconcerned. He had on a blue coat, the same that he wore at the 

' * " The younger Robespierre bad only just returned from the army of Italy, whither he 
had been sent by the Convention on a mission. He earnestly pressed Bonaparte to aoeom* 
peny him to Paris. * Had I followed young Robespierre/ said Napoleon, * how different 
might have- been my career ! On what trivial circumstances does human fate depend !" — 
Las Cases, E. 

f ** When the national guard rushed into.the room where the leaders of the revpit wen 
assembled, they found Robespierre sitting with his elbow on his knees, and his head resting 
on his hand. St. Just implored Lebas to put an end to his life. * Coward ! follow my ex- . 
ample,' said he, and blew out his brains. Couthon was seized under a table, feebly attempt- 
ing to strike with a knife, which he wanted the courage to plunge in his heart Robespiem 
and CoiHhon being supposed to be dead, were dragged by the heels to the Qoai Pelletter, 
where it was proposed to throw them into the river ; but it being discovered that they still 
Iweatfaed, they were stretched on a board, 'and conveyed to the committee of general safety.' 
— Alison. B. - 
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which, amidst the tamultrlMd topped down- to Us.fatehk The Uood oeaed' 
fywa his wonsd, and he was stanchii^ it widi the sheath of a fiistolv Some 
persons anmnd him handed to him frmn time to time bits of paper %b wipe 
his faee. In this state he remained sereral hours esxposed to the ourioeky 
and the abase of a crowd of people. When the surgeon came to dfes» his 
wound, he raised himself up, got down fh>m the table, and seated himself >in 
an armchair. He underwent a painfnl dressing without a murmur* With 
the insensibility and suUenness of humbled pride, he made no reply to any 
observation* He was then conveyed, with St. Just, Gouthon, and the others, 
tothe Conoiergerie. * His brother and Henriot had been pieked up, half dead, 
in the streets dose to the H6tel de Ville. 

The outlawry rendered a trial superfluous ; it was sufficient to ptore &e 
identity. On the morning of the following day, the lOth of Thermtdor, 
the culprits, to the number of twaity«one, were brought before the tribunal 
to which they had sent so many victims. Fouquier-TinviUe produced evi- 
dence of identity, and, at four in the ^temoon, he caused them to be eon- 
▼eyed to execution. The populace which had long forsaken scenevof 
this kind, hasten^ with extreme eagerness to witness the execution on 
tills day. 

The scaffold had been erected in the Place de la Revolution. An immense 
crowd filled the Rue St Honor6, the Tuileries, and the spacious Piaee. 
Numerous relatives of the victims followed the carts, pouring forth impveca* 
tions upon them; many went up to them desiring to see Robespierre : t&e 
^ndarmes pointed him out to tl«m with their swords. When the culprits 
had reached the BcsffM^ the executioners showed Robespierre to the popu- 
lace ; they took off the bandage fastened round his jaw, and extorted fn>m 
him the first cry that he had uttered. He suffered with the insensibility 
which he had displayed for the last twenty-four hours.* St. Just died wi& 
the courage which he had always exhibited. Gouthon was dejected ; Hen- 
riot and the younger Robespierre were nearly dead from the effects of their 
wounds. Applause accompanied every descent of the fatal blade, and the 
multitude manifested extraordinary joy. General rejoicing prevailed through- 
out PariSw The prisons rang with songs ; people embraced one another in 
a species of intoxication, and paid as much as thirty francs for the news- 
papers containing an. account of the events which had just happened. 
Though the Gonvention had not declarea that it abolished the system of 
terror, though the victors themselves were either the authors or ihe apostles 

* « When Robespidrre aaoended the &tal car his head was enveloped in a bloody cloth, 
hb colour ^as livid, and hjs eyes sunk* When the procession came opposite his house, it ' 
stopped, and a group of women, danced round the bier of him whose chariot^wheels they 
would have dragged the day before over a thousand victims. Robespierre mounted ^e 
teaffold last, and the moment his head fell the applause was tremendous. In some cases the 
event was announced to the prisoners by the waving of handkerchiefe from the tops d 

" Robespierre was executed on the spot where Louis XYh and Marie Antoinette had 
sufiEered. He shut his qres;.but could not close his ears against the imprecations of the 
multitude. A woman, breaking from the erowd^ exclaimed, *Miuderer of all my kindred ! 
your agony fills me with joy. Descend to hell, covered with the curses of every mother in 
France !' When he ascended the scaffold, the executioner tore the bandage from his lace ; 
the l«wer jaw fall on his breast, and he uttered^a yell which froas evsiy heart widi horror. 
Fov B&am mmutes the frigfatfal figure was held up to the muUitude; he was tkanr^ plaM 
vndsE tis axar < Yes, Robespierre^ than is « God !' said « poor man, m he appsascbsd Ihs 
lileiess body of one so lately the object of dread..***— iUtwii. E. 
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of dMl sytton, it wai eonnderad ai.iliiudiid wilk Boht8yiMrv»» t# mA a:^ 
deme had he aasnmed to hunaelf all ito honrcNn.* 

Such was diat happy catastrophe^ which terminated the ascending march of 
ihe Reirolation and commenced its retrograde march. The RaTolution had, . 
on the 14th of July, 1780, overthrown the ancient feudal constitution; it had 
on the 6th and 6th of October snatched the King from his court to make sue 
of his person ; it had then framed a constitution for itself, and had committed* 
it to his keeping in 1701 , as if by way of experiment. It soon regretted having 
made this experiment^ and despairing of ever conciliating the court with liberty, 
it had stormed the Tuileries on the 10th of August, and placed Louis XVL in 
confinement. Austria and Prussia advanced to destroy it, when, to use its 
own terrible language, it threw down, as the gage of batde, the head of a 
king and the lives of six thousand prisoners ; it entered in an irrevocable 
manner into that struggle, and repulsed the allies by a first effort. Its rage 
redoubled the number of its enemies ; the increase of its enemies and of its 
danger redoubled its rage and changed it into fury. It dragged forth vio* 
lentiy from the temple of the laws sincere repubUcans, but who, not com* 
prehending these extremities, sought to moderate it. Then it had to com- 
bat one half of France, La Veijd^e, and Europe. By the effect of this 
continual action and reaction of obstacles -upon its will, and of its will upon 
obstacles, it arrived at the last degree of danger and exasperation. It erected 
scaffolds and sent a million of men to the frontiers. Then, sublime and 
atirocious at the same time, it was seen destroying with a blind fury,t and 

* "On the veiy day of Robespierre's arrest, his adherent, Dumas, who was ezeeuted 

with him, had signed the warrant for putting sixty persons to death. In the confusion, ii» 

person thought of arresting the guillotine. They all suffered.*' — Seotfa Idfe of Napo^ 

uon. £. 

f Prudhomme has given the following appalling account of the victims of the Revolution t 

Nobles .... 

Noble women 

Wives of labourers and artisans 

Religieuses . . . . 

Priests .... 

Common persons, not noble 

Guillotined by sentence of the Revolutionaiy tribunal 18,603 , 18,603 
Women died of premature child-birth . . 3,400' 
In child-birth from grief ' . . * . 348 

Women killed in La Vendue .... 15,000 
Children killed in La Vendue . . . 22,000 

Men slain in La Vendue .... 900,000 

Victims under Carrier at Nantes . , *. 32,000 

^Children shot 500 

Children drowned .... 1,500 • 

Women shot 264 

.Women drowned .... 600 

Priesushot ..... 300 
Priests drowned ..... 460 
Nobles drowned .... 1,400 

^Artisans drowned 5,300 




Of whom were •< 



Victims at Lyons 7 . • . . . 31,000 



Total . . 1,022,351 

In tfus enumeration are not comprehended the masacres at VezsaiUes, at tfae'Abbaye, the- 
Carmelites, or, other prisons, on September 2d, the victinis of the Glacien of Avignon. 
those shot at Toulon and Marseilles, or the persons dain in the little town of Bedoin, the 
whole population of which perished. £. 
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Ibe liafiona! energies with promptness and profound prudence. 
Ghaiiged by the necessity for energetic action from a turbulent democracy 
Id an absolute dictatorship, it became regular, silent, and formidable. During 
the whole latter part of 1793, till the beginning of 1794, it moved onwaod 
united by the imminence of the danger wluch surrounded it But when victory 
had crowned its efforts, at the end of 1793, a disagreement arose ; for strong 
and generous hearts, csdmed by success, cried, ** Mercy to the vanquished !*' 
But all hearts were not yet calmed ; the salvation of the Revolution was not 
evident to all ; the pity of some excited the fury of others, and there were 
extravagant spirits who wished to supersede all government by a tribunal of 
death. The dictatorship struck down the two new "parties which impeded 
its march. Hebert, Ronsin, and Vincent, perished with Danton and Camille- 
Desmdulins. The Revolution thus continued its career, covered itself with 
glory from the commencement of 1794, vanquished all Europe, and over- 
whelmed it with confusion. The moment haid at length arrived when pity 
was to triumph over rage. But then happened what always happens in 
such cases : out of the incident of a day the heads of the government wanted 
to form a system. They had systematized violence and cruelty, and when 
^e dangers and excitements were past, they still wished to continue the 
work of slaughter. But public horror was everywhere roused. To this 
opposition they would have replied by the accustomed expedient — death. 
One and the same cry then arose from their rivals in. power and from their 
threatened colleagues, and this cry was the signal for a general insurrection. 
It required a few moments to shake off the stupor of fear ; the effort soon 
proved successful, aiid the system of terror was overthrown. 

It may be asked what would have happened if Robespierre had been vie- 
toriou^i. The forsaken condition in which he found himself proves that this 
was impossible.* But had he been conqueror, he must either have yielded 
to the general sentiment, or have fallen. Like usurpers, he would have been 
forced to adopt a calm and mild system instead of the horrors of factions. 
But it was not given to him to be that usurper. Our Revolution was too 
vast for the sa£e man, deputy to the Constituent Assembly in 1789, to be 
proclaimed emperor or protector in 1804 in the church of Notre-Dame. 
In a country less advanced and less extensive as England was, where the 
same person might be tribune and general, and combine the two functions, 
a Cromwell might be both a party man at the beginning, and a usurping sol- 
dier at the conclusion. But in a revolution so extensive as ours, in which 
the war was so terrible and so predominant, in which the same individual 
could not occupy at one and the same time the tribune and the camp, party 
men first destroyed one another; after them came the military men; and a 
soldier was finally left master. 

Robespierre then could not perform among us the part of a usurper. Why 
-was it his fate to survive all those famous revolutionists, who were so supe- 
rior to him in genius and in energy — ^Danton, for example ? Robespierre 

* *'In my opinion Robespierre's destruction was inevitable. He had no organized force ; 
his partisans, although numerous, were not enlisted and incorporated ; he possessed only the 
greirt power derived from public opinion and the principle of terror ; so that, not being able 
to surprise his enemies by violence like Cromwell, he endeavoured to frighten them. Fear 
not s^cceeding, he tried insurrection. But as the support of the committees gave courage to 
the Convention, so the sections, relying for support on the strength of the Convention, natu- 
rally declared themselves against the insurgents. By attacking the government Robespienre 
rouiBed the Assembly, by rousing the Assembly he let loose the people: and this coalitioQ 
necessarily ruined him." — Migrui, E. 
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'was a man of integnfef « and a good laputntioa U r^quinilt for ca^vati«t|p tta 
crowd. He was without pity, which ruins those who have it in rerolutioni. 
Re had an obstinate and persevering pride, and this is the only means of 
keeping oneself constandy present to people^s minds. It was this that caoiHd 
him to survive all his rivals. But he was of the worst species of men. A 
devotee without passions, without the vices to which they lead, but yet with- 
out the courage, the greatness, and the sensibility which usually accompany 
them— a devotee living only by his pride and his creed, hiding himself in the 
day of danger, coming forth to claim adoration after the victory won by ol(hen 
—is one of the most odious beings that ever ruled over men, and one would 
say the very vilest, if he had not possessed a strong conviction and acknow- 
ledged integrity.* 

• « Napoleon was of opinion that Robespiene had neither talent, fixca, nor qratem ; that 
he was the true- emissary of the Rerolution, who was sacrificed the moment he attempted to 
ttVBSt its course— the fate of all thoee who had before himsfelf engaged in the attempt; bat 
that he was bj no means the monster that was commonly believed. < Robespierre/ said he, 
* was 9t last desirous to stop the pnblie ezecutionf. Cambae^res, who is to be regarded as 
an authority for that epoch, said to me, in relation to the condemnation of Robespierre— Siie, 
that was a case in which judgment waff pronounced without hearing the accuseds— You mt^ 
add to that, that his intentions were different from what is generally supposed. His plan was, 
after having overturned the furious Actions which it was requisite for him to combat, to re- 
tain to a system of order and moderation/ " — Lc» Caaea, E. 

** The dictator, RobespierrB, perished just at the very moment whei^he was preparing to 
vatam to a system of justice and homanity ."—J>oaMet«r de la Sarihe^ £. 

** Robespierre had been a studious youth and a respectable man, and his charaetar eontii- 
buted not a little to the ascendency which he obtained over his rivals. In the year 1785 he 
Wrote an essay against the Punishment of Beath, which gained the prize awarded by the raja! 
Mcie^ of MetB !"— Quarterly Retfiew, E. 

Mb Domont in his '* Recollections of Mirabeau*' gives the following interesting accdUnt of 
the ^m puUio Upeech delivered by Robespierre in the year 1789 : ^ The clergy, for the pur- 
pose of surprising the tiers-etai into an union of the Orders^ sent a deputation to invite the 
Hen to a conferepee on the distresses of the poor. The tiers saw through the design, and, 
not wishing to acknowledge the clergy as a separate body, yet afraid to reject so popular a 
proposition, knew not what answer to make, when one of the deputies orose, and thus ad« 
dressed the edclesiastieal deputation : * Gro, tell your colleagues, if they are so anxious to 
relieve the people, to hasten and unite themselves in this hall with the friends of the people. 
Tell them no longer t6 try to carry their point by such stratagems as this. Rather let them, 
as nunisters of religion, renounce the splendour which surrounds them, sell their gaudy eqai* 
pages, and convert their superfluities into food' for the poor.' At this speech, which expressed 
so well the passions of the moment, there arose a loud murmur of approbation. Every one 
aiked, who was th^ speaker ; he was not known ; but in a few minutes his name passed 
from mouth to mouth ; it was one which afterwards made all France tremble — ^it was Robes- 
piene.''— £. 

" When Robespierre first appeared in the world he prefixed the aristocratical particle <U to 
hiftname. He was entered at college as de Robespierre ; he was elected to the States-general 
as de Robespierre ; but, after the abolition of all feudal distinctions, be rejected the de, and 
called himself Robespierre." — QtMrterly Review, E. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE NINTH OF THERMIDOR— RELEASE OF THE 
SUSPECTED— MODIFICATIONS MADE IN THE REVOLUTIONARY GO- 
VERNMENT — MOUNTAINEERS AND THERMIDORIANS — (JENERAL 
STATE OF THE FINANCES, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE, AFTER 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

Thii events of the 9th and lOth of Thermidor had produced a joy which 
continued undiminished for several days. The excitement was universal. A 
gresit number of persons who had left the country to conceal themselves in 
Paris hurried to the public vehicles, to carry to their homes the tidings of 
the general deliverance. People stopped diem in aU the places tlurou^ 
which they passed, to learn the particulars. As soon as they were apprized 
of the happy events, some returned to their dwellings which they had long 
since quitted ; others, buried in subterraneous hiding-places, ventured forth 
SL^un into the light of day. The inmates of the numerous prisons in 
fVance began to hope, for liberty, or at least they ceased to dread the 
scaffdd^^ ^ . 

People did not yet investigate the nature of the Revolution which had just 
taken place; they did not inquire how far the surviving members .of .the coni* 
mittee of public welfare were disposed to persist in the revolutionary systeai^ 
or how far the Convention was disposed to enter into their views: they saw, 
they eomprehended only one thing--*the death of Robespierre. It Was he 
whio had been the head of the government. It was he to whom were imputed 
the imprisonments, the executions, indeed all, the acts of the late tyrannif. 
It seemed that with Robespierre's death everything must be changed, and 
take a new direction.t 

* « One day, while I was standing with Madame d'Aiguilbn at the prison window, I per* 
celved a poor woman who knew us, and was making a number iDf signs, which at fint I 
oonld not understand. She constantly held up her gown (ro6e), and, seeing that she had 
some object in view, I called out *Robej to which she answered, * Yes.' She then lifted up 
a stone and put it in her lap, which she lifted up a second time. I then called out *Pierre/ 
iriiereupoa she evhieed the greatest joy at perceiving that her signs wer6 understdod. Jfoin- 
ing tiMii.the stone to her robe, die eagerly imitated the motion of cutting off the head, and 
immediately began to dance and evince the most extraordinary joy. TUs singular panto- 
mime anvricened in our minds a vague hope that possibly Robespierre might be no more. 
At thk momoit, while we were fluttering with hope and fear, we* heard a great noise ioi 
the corridor, and the terrible volbe<of our gaoler, who said to his dog, giving him at the 
«me time a kick, 'Get on, yon curaed Robespierre.' That coarse phrase at onee 
tangkt «e that we had nothing to fear, and that France was saved.^^jMinnoeVtf of Jo- 

f ^ Men looked hopelesriy towards the Convention, rather like the corpse of a IdgislalM 
MwrnUy, aetuated, daring its apparent activUy, like the supposed vampire, by an<infemil 
gpmt «ot its own, which urged it to go forth and drink blood, but which, deserted by tb» 
minMliag (itmonymost sink to the gveund in helpless ineapacity. But, m spite of thMi 
diicoaraging drenmstances, the feelings of humanity and a spuit of self-protection, diedttiiif 

K 
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After any important erent, the public expectation eagerly demanda to be 
aatisfied aa to its results. After two days spent in receiving congratulations; 
in listening to addresses, in each of wluch were repeated the words, CaHKne 
U no mort^* the Bepublie is saved; in rewarding acts of courage ; in roting 
monuments to perpetuate the memory of the great events of the 9th— the 
Convention at length directed its attention to the measures which its situation 
required. 

The popular commissions instituted for the trial of prisoners, the revolu- 
tionary tribunal composed by Robespierre, the bar of Fouquier-Tinville, still 
retained their functions, and needed but a sign of encouragement to continue 
their terrible operations. In the very sitting of the 11th, the purification of 
the popular commissions was proposed and decreed. Elie Lacoste called 
the attention to the revolutionary tribunal, and proposed its suspension until 
it should be reorganized upon different principles, and composed of other 
persons. Lacoste's suggestion was adopted, and, in order not to delay the 
trial of Robespierre's accomplices, it was agreed to appoint, before the As- 
sembly broke up, a temporary commission to supersede the revolutionary 
tribunal. In the evening sitting, Barr^re, who continued to officiate as 
reporter, communicated another victory, the entrance of the French into 
Liege, and he then addressed the Assembly on the subject of the committees 
which had been mutilated on several different occasions, and reduced by the 
Bcafibld or by missions to a small number of members. Robespierre, St. 
Just, and Couthon had expired on the preceding day. Herault-Sechelles 
had shared the fate of Danton. Jean-Bon-St.-Andr^ and Prieur of La M ame 
were absent on missions. There remained only Camot who was wholly 
occupied with the war department, Prieur of the G6te d'Or with the furnish- 
ing arms and ammunition, Robert Lindet with supplies of provision and com- 
merce, Billaud-Varennes, and Gollotrd'Herbois with the correspondence and 
the administrative bodies; lastly, Barr^re with the reports. Thus there 
were only six out of twelve. The committee of general welfare was more 
complete, and it was quite adequate to the business that it had to transact 
Barr^re proposed to appoint three members in the place of tliose three who 
had expired on the preceding day on the scaffold, until the general renewal 
of the committees, which was fixed for the 20th of every month, but which 
had been discontinued ever since the tacit consent given to the dictatorship. 
This was starting important questions. Were they to change not only men 
but things, to modify the form of the committees, to take precautions against 
their too great influence, to limit their powers — in short, to operate a com- 
plete revolution in the'^administration ? Such were the questions raised by 
Barr^re's proposition. In the first place, fault was found with that hasty and 

a determined resistance to the renovatioii of the horrid system under which the oomitiy had 
to long suffered, began to show itself both within the Convention, and without dooia."^ 
Setdfs Life of Napokon, £. 

* We find the following anecdote of this modem Catiline in the ** Annual Begialer". of 
1794. It is of so atrocious a character that we can with difficulty Imng ourselves to ghe 
credence to it : '< A lady of the name of 8t Amarante, thinking ta secure the safety of hsr 
family hy polite attentions to Robespierre, invited him to dine with her and some friends. 
Robespierre accepted the invitaty>n, and was accompanied by one of hb gieatMt iotimatss. 
Next day, his friend told him that he (Robespierre), having drunk more freely »h«» oidioaiy 
at>dinoer, had let drop some things which it would have been better to cooeeaL Having 
paused a little, Robesfuene required a list of the names of all who weie of the company, aod 
also of the servants who waited at table. A list was immediately sent to hhn. In fiioMnd- 
twenty hours Madame St Amarante, her femily, firieods, and damestiGs^ all perishad on the 
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\ ti inveeedbg whidi contMlBd ui pKOponng mI tppotatbif 
the memben of the comnAtteM in the same sittinff. A motioii was maife 
for the printiiig of the list and the adjoamment of die nomination. Dubois* 
Craned went still farther, and inveighed against the prolonged absence of tbe 
members of die committees. If, he argued, they had appointed a saccessor 
to Herault-Sechelles, and had not suffered Piieur of La Mame and Jean- 
Bon-St-Andr6 to be continually absent on missions, they would have been 
more certain of having a majority, and not have hesitated so long about 
attacking the triumvirs. He then asserted that men became wearied out by 
power, and contracted dangerous tastes from the possession of it. He pro* 
posed, in consequence, to decree that thenceforward no member of the 
committees should be authorized to go on mission, and that one-fourth of 
the members of each committee should be renewed every month. Cambon, 
carrying the discussion still farther, said that the entire government ought to 
be rcforganized. The committee of public welfare had, in his opinion^ 
usurped everything ; the consequence was that its members, were they even 
to labour night and day, could not perform their task, and that the commit- 
tees of finance, of legislation, and of general safety, were reduced to mere 
eipherd. It was necessary to make a new distribution of powers, so as to 
prevent the committee of public welfare from being overloaded, and the others 
from being annulled. 

The discussion being once commenced, a disposition was manifested to 
1^ hands on all the departments of tiie revolutionary government Bourdon 
of the Oise, whose opposition to Robespierre's system was well known, 
since he was to have been one of its first victims, checked this inconsiderate 
movement He said that they had hitherto been an able and vigorous sovem* 
ment ; that they were indebted to it for the salvation of France and for glo- 
rious victories ; that they oi^ght to hesitate before tiiey laid imprudent hands 
on its organization; that all £e hopes of die aristocrats were likely to revive; 
and that, while guarding against a new tyranny, they ought to modify, but 
with caution, an institution to which they owed such important results. 
Tallien, the hero of the 9th, was nevertheless desirous that certain questions 
at least should be taken up, and perceived no danger in deciding them imme- 
diately. Wherefore, for instance, not decree at the moment that one-fourth ' 
of the committees should be renewed every month ? This proposition of 
Dubois-Grance's, supported by Tallien, was received with enthusiasm, and 
adopted amidst shouts of The Republic forever I To diis measure Dc^mas 
was desirous of adding another. <* You have just dried up the source of 
ambition," said he to the assembly: >* to complete your decree, I propose 
that you decide that no member shall be eligible to serve in a committee, till 
he has been out of it a month." This proposition, which was received with 
the same favour as the other, was immediately adopted. These principles 
being admitted, it was agreed that a commission should present a new plan 
.for the organization of the committees of government 

On the following day, six members were chosen to fill the places of the 
dead or absent members of the committee of public welfare. On this occa- 
sion, the presentation made by Tallien was not confirmed. The AssemUy '■ 
nominated Tallien to reward him for his courage, Br^ard, Thuriot Treil- 
hard, members of the first committee of public welfare, lasdy, die two depu- 
ties Laloi and Echasseriaux senior, the latter of whom was well versed in 
matters of finance and political economy. The committee of general safety 
^so underwent changes. Severe censures were thrown out in all quarttea 
.against Davidf wbo was said to be a^creature of Robespierre's, and agisinst 
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^igi4 «iid hmrnuOimmf who mn acoMad of 1 
mm. AgiMtaumberofvoiowdemandodlfaflurTeiBoval* It wtt decieid;^ 
Sev^ril of Sie ehampioiia who had dutingiikhod themselvai on die 0th wsm 
•^pointed to sucee^ to them, and,, to complete .the committee of general 
fa&ty, Legendre, Merlin of Thionville, Goupilleao of Fontenai, Andi^ Do- 
mont,* Jean D^bry, and Bernard of Samtes. The law of the 22d of Prairiai 
was then unanimously repealed. Members inveighed with indignation 
against the decree which permitted a deputy to be imprisoned before he had 
been first heard by the Convention — a pernicious decree which had con- 
signed to death illustrious victims present to the recollection of all, Danton, 
Camille-Desmoulins, Herault-Sechelles, &c. The decree was repealed. 
It was not sufficient to change things only : there were men whom the public 
resentment could not forgive. *' All Paris," exclaimed Legendre, *< demands 
of you the justly merited punishment of Fouquier-Tinville."t This sug- 
gestion was instantly followed, and Fouquier-Tinville was placed under accu- . 
iiation. *< It is impossible to sit any longer beside Lebon," cried another 
voice ; and all eyes were fixed on the proconsul who had drenched the 
oity of Arras with blood, and whose excesses had provoked complaints even 
in the time of Robespierre 4 Lebon was immediately decreed to be under 
arrest The Assembly resumed the consideration of the case of David, . 
whom it had at first merely excluded from the committee of general safety, 
imd he too was put under arrest. The same measure was adopted in regard 
tp Heron, the principal agent of the police instituted by Robespierre ; to 
C^eral Rossignol, already well known ; and to Hermann, president of the 
revolutionary tribunal' before Dumas, and who had become, through Robes* 
pienre's influence, the chief of the commission of the tribunals. 

Thus the revdutionary tribunal was suspended, th^ law of the 2ad of 
B^mirial was repealed, the committees of public welfare and general safety 
were in part recomposed, and the principal agents of the late dictatorship 
were arrested and prosecuted. The character of the late revolution was pro* 
nounped. Scope was given to hopes and to complaints of all kinds. The 
persons under confinement, who i^ed the prisons, and their families, fondly 
imagined that they were at length about to enjoy tiie results of the event of 
die 9th. Before that happy moment, the relatives of the suspected durst not 
remonstrate even for the purpose of urging the most legitimate reasmis, either 
f0r fear of awakening the attention of Fouquier-Tinville, or from apprehen- 
sion of being imprisoned themselves for having solicited in behalf of aristo- 

* ** Andr^ Dumont, deputy to the Convention, voted for the King's death without appeal. 
He persecuted the Girondins with the utmost severity. Being sent to the department of the 
Somme, he caused two hundred persons,' sixty-four of whom were priests, to be thrown into 
the river, in 1794 he declared violently against Robespierre, and was afterwards president 
of the Convention, and ^nember of the committee of public safety. In the December of 
1794, he proposed that the punishment of death should no longer be inflicted, except on' 
royalists. In the year 1796 he was elected to the council of Five Hundred, and, after the 
18th of Brumaire, was appointed sub-prefect of Abbeville.'' — Biographic Modemc. E. 

f '*At this so-dreaded name a general murmur burst from the AssemUy. Fr^ron, making 
hiiaeelf the orgali of the common indignation, exclaimed, * I demand that the earth may be at 
lesgth freed from ^s monster, and that Fouquier, now drunk with the blood which he has 
fptilled, may be sent to hell, to sleep himself sober.' "— ikfigne^. £. 

i ** Lebon was accused before the Convention by a deputation from Cambray. On his 
trial, the monster acknowledged that, an aristocrat being condemned to the guillotine, he had 
kept him lying in the usual posture on his back, with his eyes turned up to the axe, which 
was suspended abovehis throat — ^in short, in all the agonies which can agitate the human. 
aWr^nntiliM bad read to him at length the Gazette, which had just arrived, giving an ao> 
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cwMw The^Biigncr Tenor inw past I%ople «giiiR imt llNhe ieoMMt 
Abandoned liefoie jio 8am9HMiotie9, who weie pud fottjr eoHs per daj, tiMf 
veni wnmediirtely filkd by penons who had juat made their appearance agiadn 
in public, by relatives of the pnaonera, by feithere, brothers, or aoiis, of no*^ 
tidBUi saerificed .by the revolutioiiary tribunal. A desire to deliver their 
kinsBien uiimated some, revenge actuated others. In all the sections, the 
liberation of tiie prisoners was demanded, and deputations repaired to "the 
Ccttvention to obtain it from that assembly. These demands were referred 
to the committee^of general safety, whidi was directed to verify the applica- 
tion of the law relative to suspected persons. Though it still comprehended 
the greater number of the individuals who had signed the orders of arrest, 
yet the force of circumstances and the junction of new members could not 
fail to incline it to clemency. It began, in fact, with pronouncing a multi- 
tude of liberations. Some of its members, Legendre, Merlin, and others, 
went tim)u^ the prisons, to receive petitions, and diffused joy there by tiieir 
presence and their words ; others, sitting night and day, received tiie petitions 
of relatives who thronged to apply for releases. The committee was directefd 
to inquire whetiier the persons called suspected had been imprisoned on tiie 
motives of the law of the 17th of September, aipd if those motives were spe- 
cified in tiie warrants of arrest. This was only returning to a more p«eciso 
execution of the law oft the 17th of September;* still it was sufficient to 
empty tiie prisons almost entirely. Such„in fact, had been the precipitation 
of the revolutionary agents tiiat they had arrested witiiout stating motives, 
and without demanding the comnmnication of them to the prisoners. These 
were released, as they had been confined, tiiat is, en masie* Joy^ less tur« 
bulent, tiien became more real: it was diffused among families, which 
recovered a father, a brotiier, or a son^of whom they had long been deprived, 
and whom they had even regarded as doomed to the scaffold. Men whose 
lukewarmness or whose connexions had rendered them suspected by a jealous 
authority, and tiiose for whose ppposition even an attested patriotism could 
not obtain forgiveness, were seen coming fortii from the prisons. That 
youthM general, wno, uniting the two armies of the Moselle and tiie Rhine 
on epe of tiie sides of the Vosges, had raised the blockade of Landau by a 
movement worthy of ifie greatest commanders — Hocho— imprisoned for his 
resistance to tiie committee of public welfare, was liberated and restored to 
his family and to the army, which he was destined to lead again to victory.' 
Kilmaine, who had saved the army of tiie Nortii by breaking up from Caesar's 
Camp in August, 1793, who had been thrown into confinement for that ad- 
mirable retreat, was also set at liberty. That young and beautiful female, 
who had acquired such empire over Tallien, and who, fcom the recesses of 
her prison, had not ceased to stimulate his courage, was delivered by him, 
and became his wife. Though releases were multiplied every day, still ap- 
plications poured iir upon tiie committee in undiminished numbers. '* Vic- 
tory," Baid Barr^re, <'has just marked an epoch when the country can be 
indulgent witiiout danger, s^d consider uncivic faults as atoned for by an 
imprisonment for some time. The committees are incessantiy engaged in 
deciding upon the releases demanded ; they are continually engaged in repair- 
ing individual errors or acts of injustice. Very soon all traces of private 
revenge will be effaced from tiie soil of tiie republic ; but the concourse of 
persons of both ^xes about tiie doors of the committee of general safe^ only 

« « In die space of eight or ten days alter tibe hXi of Robespierre, oat of ten tiionsand 
\ ]MMlid penons; notoiie t«— linnH u tkp ftkaoB of f^nBJ*^Laereidk, E.' 
VOL. III.— 15 # K 2 ^ 
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Marred to ratud Mkhwi ao benefteial to tfae.eHii«Hi« ITb mJk» doe Jkm 
anoB for the very natural amdety of familiea ; but why retard, by aoUettalaoM 
Deflecting upon the legialaton, and by too numeroua aaaembl^ies,^ the rapid 
march which national justice ought to take at this period ?" 

The eommittee of general safety was» in fact, be|8et with aolicitatiom of 
all kinds* The women, in particular, exerted their influence to obtain acta 
of clemency, even in behalf of known enemies of the revolution. More than 
one deception was practised upon the committee. The dukes of Aumont 
and Valentinois were liberated under fictitious names, and a great many 
others escaped by means of the same subterfuge. In this there was but litde 
harm ; for, as Barr^re had observed, victory luid marked the epoch when 
the republic could become mild and indulgent But the rumour which was 
circulated that -the committee was setting at liberty a great number of aristo* 
crats was likely to revive revolutionary distrust, and to break the sort of 
unanimity with which measures of clemency and peace were welcomed. 

The sections were agitated, and became tumultuous. It was not possible, 
in fact, that the relatives of prisoners or of victims, that the suspected persons 
recently liberated, that all those, in short, to whom freedom of speech was 
restored, should limit their demands to the reparation of old severities, and 
that they should not demand vengeance also. Almost all were furious against 
the revolutionary committees, and complained loudly of them. They were* 
for recomposing, nay, even for suppressing them, and these discussions pro- 
duced some disturbances in Paris. The section of M ontreuil came to de- 
nounce the arbitrary acte of ite revolutionary committee ; that of the French 
Pantheon declared that its committee had lost its confidence ; that of the 
. Social Contract likewise took severe measures in regard to ite committoOt 
and appointed a commission to examine ite registers. 

This was only a natural reaction of the moderate class, long reduced to 
silence and to terror by the inquisitors of the revolutionary committees. 
These movemente could not fail to strike the attention of the Mountein. 

That terrible Mountain had not perished with Robespierre. It had sur* 
▼ived him. Some of its members had remained convinced of the uprightness, 
of the integrity of Robespierre's intentions, and did not believe that he ever 
meant to usurp. . They looked upon him as the victim of Dantoh's friends, 
and of the corrupt party whose remains he had not been able to destroy ; but 
it was a very small number who held this opinion. The great majority of 
the Mountaineers, stanch, enthusiastic republicans, regarding with horror 
every scheme of usurpation, had lent their assistance to the 9th of Thermidor, 
not so much with a view to overthrow a sanguinary system as to strike a 
nascent Cromwell. No doubt they looked upon revolutionary justice, such 
as Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Fouquier, and Dumas had made it, as 
iniquitous } but theyjiad no intention to diminish in the least the energy of 
the government, or to give any quarter to what, were cdled the aristocrate. 
They were mostly known to be piire and rigid men, who had no hand in the 
dictatorship and its acts, and were in no way interested in supporting it ; but, 
at the same time, jealous revolutionists, who would not sufler the 9th of 
Tftermidor to be converted into a reactiop, and turned to the advantage of a 
party. Among those of their colleagues who had united to overthrow the 
diotetorship, they saw with distrust men who had ^e character of rogues, of 
peculators, friends of Chabot's and Fabre-d'Eglantine's, members, in short, 
of the rapacious, stockjobbing, and corrupt party. They had seconded them 
.gainst Robespierre,, but they were ready to combat diem, if they perceived 
•in them any tendency either to enervate the revcdutionary energy, or to tin u 
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"Ae Itte erenti to the adtantage of my fbedon whatever. . Danton had heen 
-aeeuaed of corraptioii, of fminralinn, of Oiieanisnif and of royalism. It ia 
not aurprinndr that raapiciona of the like natare should spring up against his 
victorious friends. No attack was yet made ; but the numerous releases, 
and the general excitement against d^e revolutionary system, began to awaken 
^apprehensioni^. 

The real authors of the 0th of Thermidor, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, the principal of whom were Legendre, Fr^ron, Tallien, Merlin of 
Thionville, Barras, Thuriot, Bourdon of the Oise, Dubois-Cranc^, and 
Lecointre of Versailles, were not more favourably disposed than their col* 
leagues to royalism and counter-revolution ; but, excited by danger and by 
the struggle, they spoke out more decidedly against the revolutionary law*. 
They had, moreover, much of that tendency to leniency which had ruined 
their friends, Danton and Desmoulins. Surrounded, applauded, and solicited, 
they were hurried away more than their colleagues of the Mountain into the 
system of clemency. Many of them possibly sacrificed their own opinions 
to their new position. To render services to distressed families, to receive 
testimonies of the warmest gratitude, to efface the remembrance of old severi- 
ties, was a part which could not fail to tempt them. Already those who 
distrusted their complaisance, as well as those who confided in it, gave them 
a particular application : they called them' the Thermidoriana, 

Warm discussions frequently took place on the subject of the release of 
prisoners. On the recommendation of a deputy, who said that he knew one 
of them, an individual of his department, the committee ordered his liberfr* 
tion. Another deputy of the same department immediately complained of 
this release, and declared that an aristocrat had been set at liberty. These 
disputes, and the appearance of a multitude of well-known enemies of the 
revolution, who boldly showed their joyous faces, provoked a measure whieh 
was adopted, but to which no great importance was at first attached. It was 
decided that a list of all the persons released |by order of the committee of 
general safety should be printed, and that beside the name of each individual 
so released should be printed the names of the persons who had petitioned 
in his behalf and who answered for his principles. 

This measure produced a most unpleasant sensation. Suffering from the 
recent oppression which they had undergone, many of the citizens were 
afraid to see their names entered in a list which might be employed for the 
exercise of fresh severities, if the system of terror should ever be re-esta- 
blished . Many of those who had already solicited and obtained releases 
were sorry for it, and many others would not apply for more. Bitter com- 
plaints were made in the sections of this return to measures which disturbed 
the public joy and confidence, and their repeal was demanded. 

On the 2'6th of Thermidcy the attention of the Assembly was occupied by 
the agitation prevailing in tne sections of Paris. The section of Montreuil 
had come to denounce its revolutionary committee. It had been answered 
that it ought to address itself to the committee of general safety. Duhem, 
deputy of Lille, who had no hand in the acts of the late dictatorship, but was 
a Mend of Billaud's, sharing all his opinions, and convinced that it was not 
expedient for the revolutionary authority to relax its severity, violently in- 
veighed against the aristocracy and mdderatism, which, he 8atv\ already hfted 
their audacious heads, and imagined that the 9th of Thermidor had been 
brought about for their benefit. Baudot and Taillefer, who had shown a 
courageous opposition under the rule of Robespierre, but who were as 
.Jiaach Mountaineers as Duhem, and Vadier,' a distinguished member of 
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it^ dfA committee of gdnepal safe^, asserted also diat the arisioeraey waft" 
uitiiring, and that although the government ou^ht certainly to be just, it ought. 
at the same dme to he^ inflexible. Granet, deputy of MafseiUes, who sat 
with the Mountain, made a proposition which increased the agitation of the 
Assembly. He insisted that the prisoners already released, If the persons 
who answered for them did not come forward to give their names, should be 
immediately re-incarcerated. This proposition excited a great tumult. Bour- 
don, Lecointre, and Merlin of Thionville, opposed it with all their might. 
The discussion, as it almost always happens on such occasions, extended 
irom the lists to the political state of ^e country, and the parties briskly 
attacked one another on account of the intentions already imputed by each 
to the other. " It is high time," exclaimed Merlin of Thionville, " ihat all 
the factions should renounce Ihe use of the steps of Robespierre's throne. 
Nothing ought to be done by halves, and it must be confessed that, in the 
affair of the 0th of Thermidor, the Conviention has done many things by- 
halves. If it has left tyrants here, they ought at least to hold their tongues." 
General applause succeeded these words of Merlin's, addressed particularly 
to Vadier, one of those who had spoken against the movements of the sec- 
tUms. Legendre spoke after Merlin. '* The committee," said he, <* is well 
aware that it has been tricked into the release of some aristocrats ; but their 
number is not great, and they will soon be imprisoned again. Why should 
we accuse one another, why look upon each other as enemies, when our 
intentions are the same ? Let us calm our passions, if we would insure and 
accelerate the success of the Revolution. Citizens, I demand of y6u the 
lapeal of the law of the 23d, which orders the printing of the lists of the 
citizens who have been det at liberty. That law has dispelled the public joy 
and frozen all hearts." Tallien followed Legendre, and was listened to with 
the greatest attention, as the principal of the Thermidorians. « For some-, 
days past," said he, <<all good citizens have seen with pain that attempts 
are making to divide you, and to revive those animosities which ought to be 
buried in the grave of Robespierre. On entering jthis place a note was put 
into my hands, which intimates that several members were to be attacked in 
this sitting. . No doubt it is by the enemies of the republic that such rumours 
are circulated : let us beware of seconding them by our divisions." Pladdits 
interrupted Tallien ; he resumed : ** Ye who would play the part of Robes* 
pierre," he exclaimed, <<Jiope not for success: the Convention is determined 
tp perish, rather than endure a new tyranny. The Convention wills an in* 
flexible but a just government. It is possible that some patriots have been 
mistaken respecting certain prisoners ; we are no believers in the infallibiiity 
of men. But let the persons improperly released be denounced, and they 
shall be again incarcerated. For my own part, I can sincerely declare that 
I had rather see .twenty aristocrats released to-d^, who may again be appre*^ 
hended to-morrow, than a single patriot left in confinement. What ! can the 
lepublic, with its twelve hundred thousand armed citizens, be afraid of a few 
aristocrats ! No; it ils too great; it will find means to discover and to chas- 
tise its enemies !" . 

Tallien, although frequendy interrupted by applause in the course of his 
speech, was still more tumultuously cheered on concluding it. After these 
general explanations, the Assembly returned to the consideration of the law 
Zi the ^ad, and to the new clause which Granet wished to add to it. The ^ 
partisans of the law maintained that the people ought not to be afraid of 
showing themselves while performing a patriotic act, such as that of claiming 
the release of a citizen unjustly jdetained. Its advemaries replied thai 
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nMfamg <Wd he nDre dangerous than the pMi; tint thlMe cf 4ie iwnity 
thonsmd aiid of 1ii» eigfat thousand had been the cause of continual distttfb- 
aace; that those whose names weie inscribed in them had lived* in dread; 
and that, were there no longer any tyranny to fear, the persons included in 
the new lists would have no more rest. At length a compromise took place. 
Bourdon proposed to print the names of the prisoners released, widiout add- 
ing the names of those who aniswered for them aiid solicited .their liberation. 
This suggestion was favourably received, and it was decided that the names 
of the released persons only should ' be printed. Tallien, who was not 
pleased with this middle course, immediately ascended the tribune. <* Since 
you have decreed," said he, ** to print the list of the citizens restored to 
l^rty, you cannot refuse to publish that of the citizens at whose instigation 
they were imprisoned. It is but just that the public should know those who 
denounced and caused good patriots to be incarcerated.'* The Assembly, 
taken by surprise, at first deemed Tallien' s proposition just, and forthwith 
decreed it. Scarcely had it come to this decision, before several members 
of the Assembly changed their opinion. " Here is a list," said one, *^which 
will be opposed to the preceding : it is eivil war J* This expression was 
soon repeated throughout the hall, and several voices exclaimed : // is eitfil 
war J — "Yes," rejoined Tallien, who had again mounted the tribune, "yes, 
it is HvU war. I am of your opinion. Your two decrees will array against 
one another two classes of men who never can forgive each other. But, 
in proposing the second decree, I wished to make you sensible of the in* 
conveniences of the first. Now I propose to you to repeal both." There 
was a cry from all quarters of •* Yes, yes, the repeal of the two decrees !" 
Amar himself joined in it, and the two decrees were repealed. The print- 
ing of any list was therefore set aside, thanks to the clever and bold surprise 
which Tallien had practised upon the Assembly. 

This sitting restored a feeling of security to a great number of persons 
who began to lose it, but it proved that all excitement was not extinguished 
«— that ^1 struggles were not yet terminated. The parties had all been struck 
iti their turn: the royalists on several occasions, the Girondins on the 31st 
of May, the Dantonists in Germinal ; ^e ultra-Mountaineers on the 9th of 
Thermidor. But, if the most illustrious leaders had perished, their parties 
survived, for parties are not cut off at a single blow, and their remains bestir 
themselves long afterwards. These parties were again about to dispute by 
turns the direction of the Revolution, and to recommence an arduous and 
bloodstained career. It was, in fact, expedient that minds which had arrived 
through the excitement of the danger at the highest degree of exasperatiop, 
should return progressively to the point from which they had started. During 
this return, power was destined to pass from hand to hand, and the same con- 
flicts, of passions, systems, and authority, were to take place. 

After having thus bestowed its first attention on the ameliorating of many 
severities, the Convention had to return to the organization of the committees 
-and of the provisional government, which was, as we know, to rule France 
till the general peace. A first discussion had arisen, as we have just seen, 
concerning the committee of public welfare, and the question had been re- 
ferred to a commission charged to present a new plan. It was of urgent 
neces^ty to attend to this matter; and the Assembly did so very early in 
Fructidor. It was placed between two opposite systems and rocks ; the fear 
of weakening the authority charged with the salvation of the Revolution, and 
the fear of reconstituting tyranny. It is usual among men to be afraid of dangers 
when they are past, and to take precautions against what cannot occur agaiip 
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The Qrfaany of the late ommmttee of fmUic welftre had •rii^bHtted ia fle- 
neoeiiity for duly perfonning an exlraordinary tiwk, maiidflt obirtaoles of aB 
kinda, A few men kad siapped forward to do what an aaaen^ly could not 
— diuat not— do itaelf ; and, amidat the jHrodif^oua toila to whidi ibey had 
aubmitted for fifteen montha, they had not been able either to explain the 
motivea pf their operationa, or to render an acqount of them to the Aaaembly^ 
nnleas in a very general manner. They had not even time to deliberate to^ 
gether, but each performed, as absolute master, the duty that had devolved 
upon him. They had thus become so many compulsory dictators, whom 
circumstances, rather than ambition, had rendered all-powerful. Now that 
the task was almost finished, that the extreme dangers whicb they had had 
to encounter were past, such a power was no longer to be dreaded, because 
there was no further occasion for its existence. It was puerile to take such 
precautions against a danger which had become impossible ; nay, this pru* 
dence was even attended with a serious inconvenience, that of enervating 
authority' and of robbing it of all its energy. Twelve hundred thousand 
men had been raised, fed, armed, and sent to the frontiers ; but it was neces« 
sary to provide for their maintenance, for their direction, and this was again 
a task that required great application, extraordinary capacity, and very ex- 
tensive powers. 

The principal of renewal at the rate of one-fourth every month had been 
already decreed; and it had been moreover decided that ihe members going 
out could not obtain readmisston before the expiration of a month. These 
two conditions, while they prevented a new dictatorship, prevented also>any 
good administration. It was impossible that there could be any sequence, 
any constant amplication, any secrecy, in a ministry thus continually renewed. 
No sooner had a member gained anansight into business than he was forced 
to leave it ; and if a decided capacity was manifested, like that of Carnot for 
war,* of Prieur of the Cdte-d'Or and Robert Lindet for administration, and 
of Cambon for the finances, it could not be secured for the state, and its 
services would* be lost at the appointed term. An absencCf even com* 
pulsory, of a month, rendered the advantages of the ulterior re-election absc^ 
lutely null. 

But a reaction was not to be avoided. An extremef concentration of power • 
was to, be succeeded by a dissemination equally extreme and dangerous, but 
in a different way. The old committee, invested with the supreme power 
in regard to everything that concerned the welfare of the state, had a right to 
summon the other committees and to require an account of their operations; 
it had thus taken into its own hands all that was essential in the duties of 
each of them. To prevent in future such inconveniences, the new organiza- 
tion separated the functions of the committees, and rendered them independ- 
ent of one sSiother. There were established sixteen: 

1. The Committee of public welfare; 

2. The Committee of general safety ; 

* « For Carnot I feel great respect In some points he is the greatest man of this eentury. 
When he invents a new system of tactics to oppose the old armies of Eorope, hastens to the* 
army, teaches how to be victorious with them, and returns to Paris, he appears great indM. 
However I differ from his political views, there is a republican greatness about him whieh 
commands respect Had I nothing in the wide world but a piece of bread left, I riiould be^ 
proud of sharing it vrith Carnot Carnot invented new tactics; he had an innate capacity 
for war, an4 showed how to fight and conquer. While be was engaged in making giant 
plans^for the five armies, he wrote a mathematical work of the highest character, and com- 
posed at the same time some veiy agreeaJ^ little poems. He was a migfa^ genius indeed.'^ 
-^NUbuhr. E. 
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1. The Cdtenitt^ of Simmm; 

4. The Committae of legudation; 

5. The Committee of public instrnctioQ; 

6. The Committee of agriculture and the arts; 

7. The Committee of commerce and pioTiisioiia ; 

8. The Committee of public works ; 

9. The Committee of conveyance by post ; 

10. The Military Committee; 

11. The Committee of the navy and the colonies;, 

12. The CoHunittee of public suQcour; 

13. The Committee of division; 

14. The Committee of minutes and archives ; 

15. The Committee of petitions, correspondence, and despatches ; 

16. The Committee of the inspectors of. the National Pakce. 

The Committee of public welfare was composed of twelve members ; it 
had still the direction of the military and diplomatic operations; it was 
charged with the levy and equipment of armies, the selection of generals, the 
plans of campaign, &c., but it was limited to these duties. The committee 
of general safety, composed of sixteen members, had the direction of the 
police ; that of the finances, composed of forty-eight members, had the supep- 
intendence of the jevenue, the exchequer, the mint, the assignats, &c. The 
committees were authorized to meet frequendy, for the consideration of such 
matters as concerned them generally. Thus the absolute authority of the 
former committee of public welfare was divided among a number of rival au- 
thorities, liable^ to embarrass and to jostl!e one another in their progress. 

Such was the new organization of the government. There were other 
reforms Which were deemed not lelBs urgent. The revolutionary committees 
established in the smallest villages, and empowered to exercise inquisition 
there, were the most vexatious and the most abhorred of the creations attri- 
buted to Robespierre's party. To render their action less extensive and less 
annoying, their number was reduced to one for each district. There was, 
however, to be one in every commune of eight thousand souls, whether the 
chief town of a district or not. In Paris, the number was reduced from forty- 
eight to twelve. These committees were to be composed of twelve mem- 
bers ; it was required that three of these meml)ers, at least, should sign a 
summoDiS to appear, and that seven should sign a warrant of arrest. Like 
the committees of government, they were to be renewed by one-fourth every 
month. To all these arrangements the Convention added others not less 
important, by deciding that the sections should in future meet but once in 
each decade, on the Decadi days, and that the citizens present should cease 
to be paid forty sous for each meeting. To render the popular assemblies 
less frequent, and abdve all to* cease paying the lower classes m attending 
them, was confining the demagogue spirit within narrow limits. It was 
also cutting dfr an abuse which had been carried to excess in Paris. In 
each section, twelve hundred members were paid as present, though scarcely 
three hundred actually attended. The present answered for the absent^ and 
they alternately rendered each other this service. Thus this operative sol- 
diery, so devoted to Robespierre, was dismissed, and sent back to its proper 
occupations. 

The most important measure adopted by the Convention was the purifica- 
tion of all the local authorities, revolutionary committees, municipalities, &c. 
It was into these bodies that, as we have observed, the most hot-headed revo- 
lutionists had insinuated themselves. They had become in each locality 
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what Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthoti w«ve in Pirki, and tli0f Kaf "exer- 
cised their powers with all the brutality of inferior anftorities. ' THe decree 
of the revolutionary government, in suspending the constitution tiH the peace, 
had prohibited elections c^ all kinds, in order to obviate distnibances and to 
concentrate authority in &e same hands. The Convention, from absolutely 
similar motives, gamely, to prevent conflicts between the Jacobins- and the 
^stocrats, maintained the provisions of the decree, and committed t6 the 
representatives on mission the task of purifying the institutions tiuroughout 
all France. This was the right way to secure to itself the choice and the 
direction of the local authorities, and to prevent collisions of the two factions. 
Lasdy, the revolutionary tribunal, recently suspended, was again put in 
activity. The judges and juries were not yet all appointed : those which 
had already met were to enter upon their functions immediately, and to try 
agreeably to the laws existing before that of the 22dof Prairial. These 
laws were still very rigorous ; but the persons selected to administer them* 
and the docility with which extraordinary courts follow the direction of 
the government which institutes them, were a guarantee against fresh 
cmelties. 

All diese reforms were carried into effect between &e 1st and the 15th of 
-Fructidor. One more important institution still remained to be re-established, 
namely, the liberQr of the press.* No law marked its boundaries; it was 
even sanctioned in an unlimited manner in the declaration of rights ; but it 
had nevertheless been proscribed, in fact, under the system of terror. When 
a single imprudent word was sufficient to compromise the lives of citizens, 
how could di6y have dared to write ? The fate of the unfortunate Camille- 
Desmoulins had clearly proved the state of the press at that period. Durand- 
Maillane, an ex-constituent, and one of those timid spirits who had become 
mere ciphers during the storms of the Convention, desired that the liberty 
of the press should be formally guaranteed anew. " We have never been 
able," said that excellent man to his colleagues, ** to. express our sentiments 
in this place, without rendering ourselves liable to insults and threats. If 
you wish for our opinion in the discussions that shall in future arise, if 
you wish us to contribute by our intelligence to the general work, yoa 
must give new securities to those who may feel disposed either to speak or 
to write." 

Some days afterwards, Freron, who had been the friend and colleague of 
Barras in his mission to Toulon, the associate of Danton and Camille-Des- 
moulins, and since their death the most vehement enemy of the committee 
of public welfare, joining his voice to that of Durand-Maillane, demanded 
the unshackled liberty of the press. Those who had lived in constraint 
during the late dictatorship, and who now wished to give their opinions on 
all subjects with freedom, those who felt disposed resolu&ly to promote a 
reaction against the Revolution, demanded a formal declaration guaranteeing 
the liberty of speech and writing. The Mountaineers, who anticipated the 
use that was intended to be made of this liberty, who saw a torrent of accu- 
sations preparing against all who had exercised any functions during the 
i«ign of terror, nay even many who, without entertaining any personal fear, 

* **The restrictions of the press were now removed, and men of talent and literatuie, 
silenced during the reign of Robespierre, were once more admitted to exercise their natural 
influence vin favour of civil order and religion. Marraontel, Laharpe, and others, wh«^iD 
their youth had been enrolled in the list of Voltaire's disciples, and among the infidels of 
the Encyclop^ie, now made amends for their youthful errors, by exerting themselves ia 
the eause of good morais and of a regulated government"— <Sco/^'ff Lift of Ncqaokon, B. 
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-ai^pBeeiimted tbe j«tigerdib iiurtrmBent <h«l would dm be p&tinio ^ faamdi 
of the cottnter-revolationists, who were , already Bwanmng eTtrywhcre, 
opposed an express declaration. They assigned as a reason that the deela- 
ration of rights established the liberty of the press, that to sanction it anew 
was superfluous, since it was only proclaiming an already acknowledged 
right, and that, if any one proposed to render it unlimited, he committed an 
imprudence, <' You would then,'' said Bourdon of the Oise, and Cambon, 
«< permit r<\|ralism to lift its head and to print whatever it pleases against this ' 
institution of the republic." All these propositions Were referred to the 
competent committees, to examine if it were expedient to make a new 
declaration. 

Thus the provisional government destined to direct the Revolution till the 
peace, was entirely modified, agreeably t6 the new dispositions of clemency 
and generosity which manifested themselves since the 9th of Thermidor. 
Committees of government, the revolutionary tribunal, local administrations, 
were reorganized and purified ; the liberty of the press was declared, and 
every arrangement was made for a new career. 

The effects which these reforms could not fail to {Produce were soon felt. 
Hitherto, the party of the violent revolutionists had occupied a place in the 
government itself; it composed the committees and ruled th^ Convention; it 
predominated at the Jacobins ; it filled the municipal institutions and the revo- , 
lutionary committees with which all France was covered: now, being dis- 
placed, it found itself out of the government, and was abdut to form a hostile 
party against it. 

The assembling of the Jacobins had been suspended on the night between 
the 9th and 10th of Thermidor. Legendre had locked up their hall, and 
laid the keys of it on the bureau of the Convention. The keys were re- 
turned, and the society was permitted to reasseipble, on condition of purifying 
itself. Fifteen of the oldest members were chosen to investigate the conduct 
of all the Qthers during the night between the 9th and 10th. They were to 
admit such only as on that memorable night had been at tiieir posts as citi- • 
zens, instead of repairing to the commune to conspire against the Conven- 
. tion. During this scrutiny, tiie old members were admitted into the hall as 
provisional members. The investigation commenced. An inquiry concern- 
ing each of them would have been difficult. It was deemed sufficient to 
question them, and they were judged by their answers., It is easy to con- 
ceive how indulgent such an examination njust have been, since it was the 
Jacobins sitting in judgment on themselves. In a few days, more than six 
hundrecl members were reinstalled, on the mere declaration that during thp 
memorable night they had been at the post assigned to them by their duties. 
The society was soon recomposed as it had been before, and comprehended 
all those who had been devoted to Robespierre, St. Just, an4 Couthon, and 
who regretted them as martyrs of liberty and victims of counter-revolution. 
Besides the parejit society, tiiere still existed that notorious electoral club, 
to which those retired who had proposals to make that could not be enter- 
tained at the Jacobins, and where all the great events of the revolution were 
planned. It still met at the Eveche, and was composed of old Cordeliers, 
the most determined Jacobins, and men most compromised during the sys- 
tem of terror. The Jacobins and this club might naturally be expected to 
become the asylum of those placemen whom the new purification was about 
to drive from their posts. What was thus foreseen actually happened. The 
judges and juries of the revolutionary tribunal^ the members of the focty- 
>Gceight revolutionary committees of Paris, amounting to dboat four hundred, 
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Oe afenli of die leerat poHee of St Jwit and Bdhn^^errft* the 
of the committaei who formed Ihe band of the notonous Heron, the clerks 
of the different adminytrationa, in short all who had held employments of 
any kind, and been remoTed from them, joined the Jacobins and the electoral 
.dub, as being already members of them, or obtaining admission for the first 
time. There they Tented their complaints and their msentment They were 
alarmed for their safety, and dreaded the vengeance of those whom they had 
persecuted. ' They regretted, moreover, the lucrative offices which they had 
lost, especially such of them as, being members of the revolutionary com- 
mittees, had opportunities of adding peculations of all kinds to their salaries. 
These could not fail to compose a violent and an obstinate party, to tlie 
natural impetuosity of "v^hi^se opinions was now added the irritation of 
injured interest The same thing that happened in Paris was occurring 
throughout all France. The members of the municipalities, of the revolu- 
ticmary committees, of the directories of districts, met in the affiliated societies 
attached to the parent society, and deposited in their bojsom their apprehen- 
sions and their animosities. They had on their side the populace, also 
divested of its functions, since it was no longer paid forty sous for attending 
the sectional assemblies. 

Out of hat^d to this party, and for the purpose of opposing it, another 
was formed, or propeily speaking, revived. It comprised all &ose who had 
suffered or kept silence during the rule of terror, and who thought that the 
moment had arrived for rousing themselves and for directing in their turn the 
march of the Revolution. We have seen that, in consequence of the libe- 
ration of suspected persons, the relatives of the detained persons or of the^ 
victims again made their appearance in the sections, and bestirred themselves, 
either to cause the prisons to be thrown open, or to denounce and punish 
the revolutionary committees. The new march of the Convention, those 
reforms already begun, i;icreased the hopes and the courage of these first 
opponents. They belonged to all those classes that had suffered, whatever 
might be their rank, but particularly to commerce, to the burgeoisie, to that 
industrious, opulent, and moderate third estate, which, monarchical and con- 
stitutional with the Constituents, and republican with the Girondins, had 
been swept away since the 31st of May, and exposed to persecutions? of all 
sorts. In its ranks were concealed the now very rare relics of the nobility 
which durst not yet complain of its abasement, but which complained of the 
rights 'of humanity violated^ as. respected its order, and some partisans of 
royalty, creatures or agents of the old court, who had not ceased to raise 
obstacles to the Revolution, by engaging in all the nascent oppositions, 
whatever might be their system and character. It was, as usUal, the young 
men of these different classes who spoke out with the greatest warmth and 
energy, for j^uth is always the first to rise against an oppressive rule.* ,A 

* "Those who composed this new and irregular militia belonged chiefly to the middle and 
wealthy classes of society, and adopted a singular costume. Instead of the short jacket of 
the Jacobins, they wore a square and open-breasted coat; their shoes were very low in the 
instep, and their hair hanging down on each side, was bound up behind in tresses; they 
were armed with short sticks leaded like bludgeons. A portion of these yo^ng ^people and 
of the sectionists, were royalists; the rest followed the impulse of the moment which was 
anti-revolutionary. The latter acted without design and without ambition, and declared &t 
the strongest par^, especially when that party, by its triumph, promised the return of order, 
the desire for which was very general. The former contended under the Thermidoriari* 
against the old committees, as the Thermidorians had contended in the old committees 
■gainst Robespierre; it waited for the moment to aet on its own account, and an opporta- 
nity occnrrad after the eomptete &U <tf the loroltttioDaiy paity/'-^JI%fwl. E. 
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Budfitade of diecfl iffled the seedons, the Pahls Royal, ike ftLHic places, 
aod^cpiesaed their c^nion s^nuit the Tenrorista, as they were called, in 
the most emphatic manner. They alleged the noblest motiyes. Some of 
them had seen their families persecuted, others were afraid lest they shoold 
some day see their own persecuted, if the Reign <^f Terror were re-esta- 
blished, and they swore to oppose it with all their- might i But the secret 
of the opposition of many of them was the militsgry requisition. Some had 
escaped it by concealing themselves ; others had left the armies on hearing 
of the 9th of Thermidor. These were reinforced by the writers, who were 
penecuted of late, and were always as prompt as the youhg to join in any 
opposition; they already filled the newspapers and pamphlets with violent 
diatribes against the system of terror. > 

The two parties spoke out in the warmest and most hostile manner, on 
the subject of the modifications introduced by the Convention into the re- 
volutionary system. The Jacobins and the clubbists raised an outcry 
against the aristocracy. They complained of the committee of general 
safety which released the counterrrevoltitionists,* and of the Press of which 
a cruel use was already made against those who had saved France. The 
measure which offended them most was the general purification of all the 
authorities. They could not precisely find fault with the renewal of the 
persons composing those authorities, for that would have been avowing mo- 
tives too personal, but they inveighed against the mode of re-election. They 
asserted Uiat the people ought to be reinstated in the right of electing its 
magistrates, that to authorize the deputies on mission to nominate the mem- 
bers of the nranicipalities, of the districts, of the revolutionary committees, 
was a usurpation ; that to reduce the sections to one sitting per decade was 
a violation of the right of the citizens to assemble for the purpose of deli- 
berating on public affairs. These complaints were in contradiction to the 
principle of the revolutionary government, which forbade any elections till 
the peace ; but parties care not about contradictions when ^eir interest is at 
stake ; the revolutionists knew ^at a popular election would have brought 
them back to their posts. 

The tradesmen in the sections, the young men at the Palais Royal and in 
the public places, and the wrfters in the newspapers, loudly demanded the" 
unlimited ft-eedom of the press, complained of still observing in the existing 
committees and in the administration too many "agents of the late dictator- 
ship ; they ventured already to present petitions against the representatives 
who had fulfilled certain missions ; they depreciated all the services which 
had been rendered, and began to abuse the Convention itself. Tallien, who, 
in his quality of principal Thermidorian, considered himself as peculiarly 
responsible for the new direction given to affairs, wished their march to be 
vigorous and steady, without swerving to one sjde or to the other. In a 
speech full of subtle distinctions between the rule of terror and the revolu- 

* « The Jacobins raised great complaiats against the liberation of the* prisoners, whom 
they styled aristocrats and counter-revolutionists. The dreadful details of the massicres, 
howerer, which were transmitted to the Convention from all parts of France, bore down 
their opposition. Among the rest, one fact related by Merlin excited particular attention. 
It was an order signed by a wretch named Lefevre, an adjutant-general, addressed to, and 
executed by a Qaptain Mac^, to drown at Paimboeuf forty-one persons, of whom one ^was 
an old blind man ; twelve women of different ages ; twelve girls under twenty y<^ ; fifteen 
children, and five still at the breast The order was expressed in these terms, and rigidly 
executed : *It is ordered to, Peter Mao6, captain of the brig Destiny, to put ashore the wo- 
man Bidet; and the remainder of the preceding list shall be taken off Pierre Noire, and 
thrown into the sea as rebels to the law.*" — Bktoty of the Convention, E. 
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Ijyonary ^dwnunent, Om drift of vkich was to aisert that wlthofit Btof^hyihg 
pywt/eiD9,^ <^uelty it was nevartfaelesa neeesBary to fetain auffieient evttrgy^^ 
. Tallieii proposed to declare that 4he ravohitionary government was mtiiiitain* 
ed, that conseqviently the . pikaary assemblies ou^t not to be convoked 'for 
the, purpose of aew elections ; he also proposed that all ^e means of terror 
were proscribed, and that proceedings directed against sach writers as had 
freely expressed their opinitiois lihould be considered as means of terror. 

These propositions which" involved no precise measnre, and whieh were 
merely a profession of faith of the Thermidorians, made with a view to place 
themselves between the two parties without favouring either, were referred 
to the three committees of public welfare, gmieral safety, and legislation, to 
which everything that bore upon those questions was referred. 

I'hese me^ns, however, were not sufficient to calm the irritation of the 
parties. They continued to inveigh against one another Ivith ihe same vio- 
lence ; and what especially contributed to increase the general uneasiness, 
and to multiply the subjects of oomplaint and accusation, was iAie financial 
situation of France, which was more deplorable perhaps than.it had ever yet 
been at the most calamitous epochs of the Revolution. 

In spite of the victories of the republic, the assignats had experienced a 
rapid fall, and were not worth in commerce more than a sixth or an eighth of 
their nominal value ; which produced a frightful confusion in all kinds of 
business, and rendered the maximum mpre impiacticable and more vexatious 
than ever. It was evidently no longer the want of confidence that depreciated 
the assignats, for no apprehensions could now be felt for the existence of the 
republic ; but it was their excessive issue, which kept regularly increasing in 
proportion to their falL The taxes, oolleeted wi& difficult and paid in 
^paper, furnished sear^ly a fourth or a fifith of what the republic required 
monthly for the extraordinary expenses of the war, and the government was 
obliged to supply the deficiency by fresh issues. Thus, since the preceding 
year, the quantity of assignats in circulation, die reduction of which by vari- 
ous combinations to the extent of two thousand millions had been hoped, 
had risen to four thousand six hundred millions. ^ 

With this excessive accumulation of p^per money, and its consequent de- 
*preciation, were combined all the calamities resalting either from the war, or 
from the unprecedented measures which had become necessary in conse- 
quence. The reader will recollect that, in order to establish a forced relation 
between the nominal value of the assignats and merchandise, the law of the 
maximum had been devised; that this law. fixed the prices of all commodi- 
ties, and did not allow the dealers to raise them in proportion to the depre- 
ciation of the paper ; he will recollect that to these measurfes had been joined 
requisitions, which empowered the representatives of the agents of the 
administration to demand all the commodities necessary for the armies and 
for the great communes, and to pay for them in assignats at the rate fixed by 
the maximum. These measures had saved France, but had introduced ex- 
traordinary confusion into business and the circulation. 

We have already seen what were the principal inconveniences resulting 
from the maximum — two markets, the one public, in which the dealers 
exposed only their wwst goods and in the least possible quantity ; the other 
elandestine, in which they sold all their best commodities for money and at 
a free price ; a general hoarding of goods, which the farmers contrived to 
wilhdraw notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the agents authorized to 
make requisitions; lastly, derat^gement and stagnation in manufactures, 
because th^ makers were not indemnified by the price fixed upon their pro- 
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doaUecon^neree, of the hoarding of articles of subsistence, of the stagnatimi 
of matiufaetmres, had kept constantly increasing* In every trade two sorts 
of traffic were established^; the one public and insufficient^ the other seeret 
and usurious. There were two qualities of bread, two qualities of meat, two 
qualities of everything ; one for the rich, who could pay in money or afford 
a higher price than the maxin^m; the other for the poor, the artisan, and 
the annuitant, who could only give the nominal value of the assignat. The 
fi^mers had become daily more and more ingenious in saving their commodi- 
ties. They made fefce declarations ; they did not thrash their com, alleging 
the want of hands^ a want that was really felt, for the war had absorbed more 
than fifteen hundred thousaixd men ;* they insisted on the shortness of the 
harvest, which had not turned out so favourable as it had been expected to 
prove in the early part of thej year, when, «it the festival of the Supreme 
Being, thanks had been offered up to Heaven, for the victories of the republic 
and Ae abundance of the crops. As for the manufacturers, they had entirely 
suspended their operations. We have seen that, in the preceding year, tbje 
law, to avoid being unjust.to the shopkeepers, had been obliged to go back 
to the makers, and to .fijc the prices of goods pn the spot where they were 
manufactured, adding to these prices the cost of carriage. But this law had 
in its, turn become unjust. The raw material and workmanship having risen 
like everything else, the manufacturers could no longer find means to defray 
their expenses, and had suspended their business. The merchants had done 
Ae same. The freight of India goods, for example, had risen from 150 to 
400 francs per ton; insurances from 5 and 6 per cent, to 50 and 60; of 
course, they could no longer sell commodities brought into the ports at the 
price fixed by the maximum, and they dedined importing together. As we 
have had occasion tb remark elsewhere, if one price was forced, all ought to 
have been forced, and that was impossible. 

Time had disclosed other iifconveniences peculiar to the maocimum. Tho 
price of com had been fixed in a uniform manner throughout all France. 
But, the production of com, being unequally costly and abundant in the dif- 
ferent pi\)vinces, the rate bore no proportion to the localities. The power 
left to the municipalities to fix the prices of all merchandise produced another 
kind of disorder. When commodities were scarce in one commune, the 
authorities raised their prices ; goods were then brought thither to the pre- 
judice of the neighbouring communes, so that there was sometimes a glut in 
one place aiid dearth in another, at the pleasure of the regulator of the tarifif; 
and the movements of commerce, instead of being regular and natural were 
capricious, unequal, and convulsive. 

The results of the requisitions were still more mischievous. Requisitions 
were resorted to for the jpurpose of subsisting the armies, of furnishing the 
great manufactories of arms and the arsenals with what they needed, of jpro- 
visioning the great communes, and sometimes of supplying manufacturers 
with such materials as th^y were in want of. It was the representatives, the 
commissioners to the armies, the agents of the commission of commerce and 
provisions, who were empowered to make requisitions. In the pressing 
moment of danger, requisitions were made with precipitation and confusion. 

' • ti Tiie lepoUie maintained fourteen different annies. The troops paid were estimated at 
upwards of fifteen hundred thousand men ; but there was no regularity either in the military, 
or in any of the financial departments. The National Convention, in the midst of the revo- 
lationary whiriwind, had no system of finance, and could not possibly have any.'' — Rcmtfi 
IHgiofy of ffie Finances. 

' . \ ^' L 2 
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It WM freqneodjr Ae ease diat penoos recehred moie than mie reqviiitioii 
for the same objects, and knew not which to comply with. The requiaitioni 
were ahnost always unlimited, Semetimes the whole of a commodity in a 
commune or a department was laid under requisition. In this case, the 
farmers or the dealers could not sell to any but the agents of the iiepoblic. 
Commerce was interrupted, the article required lay for a long time without 
being taken away or paid for, and the circdation was stopped. In the con- 
fusion resulting'^from the emergency, the agents took no account of distances, 
and laid requisitiolis upon departments the most remote from the commune 
or the army which they meant to supply. In this minner, transports had 
been multipU/sd. Many rivers and canals were deprived of water by an 
extraordinary drought. Wheel carriages were the only means of conveyance 
left, and agriculture was robbed of its horses to draw them. This extraor- 
dinar}'^ employment, together with a forced levy of forty-five thousand horses 
for the army, had made them very scarce, and almost exhausted the means 
of transport. In consequence of these ill-calculated and frequently useless 
movements, enormous quantities of articles of subsistence or other commodi- 
ties were accumulated in the public magazines, heaped together without care, 
and exposed to all sorts of peculation. The cattle obtained for the republic 
were badly fed ; they arrived in a lean state at the slaughter-houses, and 
henee arose a scarcity of fatty substances, suet, tallow, &c. To useless 
transports were therefore added waste, and frequently the most ciilpable 
abuses. Unfaithful agents secretly sold at the highest rates commodities 
whicli they had obtained at the maximum by means of requisitions. When 
it was not unfaithful agents who committed this fraud, it was dealers or manu- 
fecturers, who had solicited an order of requisition for the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves, and who secretly sold at the current price what they had 
obtained at the maximum. 

These causes, added to the continentals and maritime war, had reduced 
commerce to a deplorable state. There was Ao longer any communication 
with the colonies, which were rendered nearly inaccessible by the English 
cruisers, and almost all of them ravaged by war. The principal, St. Do- 
mingo, was devastated with fire and blood by the different parties who dis- 
puted the possession of it. Besides this almost utter impossibility of exter- 
nal communications, another measure had contributed to interdict them 
entirely. This was the sequestration directed against the property of foreign- 
ers with whom France was at war. . It will be recollected that the Conven- 
tion, in ordering this sequestration, had meant to stop the jobbing in foreign 
paper, and to prevent capital from abandoifing the assignats, and being 
Converted into bills of exchange on Frankfort, Amsterdam, London, and 
other places. In seizing the paper drawn by the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, and the Eng^lish, upon France, the government of the lat- 
ter had provoked a similar measure, and all circulation of bills between 
France and Europe had ceased. . It had no intercourse but with the neutral 
countries, the Levant, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and the United 
States ; but these communications with neutral countries the commission of 
commerce and supplies had exclusively appropriated to itself, for the pur- 
pose of procuring corn, iron, and various articles necessary for the navy. 
To this end, it hS put all the paper under requisition ; it gave the French 
bankers the amouiit in assignats, and made use of it in Switzerlami, in 
Sweden, in Denitiark*, and in America, to pay for the corn and the other 
commodities which it purchased. 

The whole commerce of France was therefore reduced to the supplies 
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fo^^bly requiriBd from the French bankers. Scarcely any merehanoae 
brought by free trade reached the French ports ; and, when it did, it was 
immediately laid under requisition, Vhich, as we have just seen, utterly dia^ 
couraged the merchants, who had paid at an enormous rate for freight and 
insurance, and were obliged to sell at the maximum. The only goods that 
were at all plentiful in the ports were those taken in prizes from the enemy* 
But some were withdrawn from circulation by requisitions, others by the 
prohibitions issued against the productions of hostile nations. Nantes and 
Bordeaux already ravaged by civil war, were reduced by this state of com- 
merce to absolute inactivity and to extreme distress. Marseilles, which 
formerly subsisted by its intercdurse with the Levant, saw its port block- 
aded by the English, its principal merchants dispersed by the system of 
terror, its soap-manufacture destroyed or transferred to Italy ; so that all its 
trade now consisted in a few disadvantageous exchanges with the Genoese. 
The cities in the interior were in a no less deplorable state. The manufao* 
ture of Nimes had ceased to produce its silks, which it formerly exported to 
the amount of twenty millions. The opulent city of Lyons, demolished by 
bombs and mines now lay in ruins, and no longer furnished those rich 
stuffs with which it formerly supplied commerce to the amount of more 
than sixty millions. A decree, which stopped goods destined for the rebel 
communes, had detained around Lyons a quantity of merchandise, which 
was either to remain in that city, or only to pass through it on its way to the 
numerous points to which the southern road leads. The towns of Ch&lons, 
Ma^on, and Valence had availed themselves of this decree to stop the goods 
> travelling along that much frequented road. The manufacture of Sedan had 
been obliged to give up the fabrication of fine cloths, and to employ itself in 
making cloth for the troops ; and its principal manufacturers were moreover 
prosecuted as accomplices of the movement planned by Lafayette after the 
10th of August. The departments of the North, Pas-de-Calais, the Somme, 
and the Aisne, so rich by the cultivation of flax and hemp, had been entirely 
ravaged by the war* Towards the w^st, in the unfortunate La Vendue, 
more than six hundred square leagues . had been wholly laid waste with fire 
and sword.* The lands were partly forsaken, and numbers of cattle roved 
about at random, without pasture, and without shelter. Lastly, wherever par- 
ticular disasters had not aggravated the general calamities, the war had 
exceedingly thinned the number of hands, while a considerable quantity of 
industrious citizens had been withdrawn from or disgusted with labour, some 
by terror, and others by political pursuits. To their workshops and their 
fields they greatly preferred the clubs, the municipal councils, fiie sections, 
where they received forty sous for making a stir and a commotion. 

Thus disorder in all the markets; scarcity of articles of subsistence; 
interruption in manufactures, owing to the 7naa:imttw, injudjcious removals, 
useless eccuniulations, and waste of commodities ; exhaustion of the means 
of conveyance, owing to the requisitions ; interruption of communication 

• " It is my pl»n to carry off from that accursed cpuntry, La Vendue, all manner of 
Bubsistence or provisions for roan or beast : all forage,— in a word, everything— give all the . 
buildings to the flames, and exterminate the inhabitants. Oppose their being relieved by a 
single grain of com for their subsistence. I give you the most positive — the most imperious 
orders. You are answerable for the execution from this moment In a word, leave nothing 
in thatproscribed country— let the means of subsistence, provisions, forage, everything— p<»- 
^vely everything, be removed to Nantes."— £a/rac^ from Carrier's Letter io General 
Haxo. £• 
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Uadnde^ and &e seqae^ttfatioa; devastatimi of maiiufdeturiiig towns and 
of aetenil agrioaltural distrieUi by civil war; want of hands, occasioned by 
the requisition; idleness owing to the liking contracted for political life~ 
sdoh is the picture presented bj France, saved frem the sword of foreigners, 
but exhausted for a moment by the unprecedented efforts that had been 
required of her.* 

Let the reader figure to himself two parties arrayed against each other 
after the 9th of Thermidor : one clinging to revolutionary means^ as indis- 
pensable, and endeavouring to prdong what could be but temporary ; the 
otiier irritated at the inevitable evils of an* extraordinary organization, forget- 
ting the services rendered by that orgtoization, and striving to abolish it as 
attfocious ; — ^let him figure to himself two parties of this nature arrayed 
against each other, and he will readily conceive how many subjects of 
reciprocal accusation they would find in the state of France. The Jacobins 
complained that all the laws were relaxed ; that the maximum was con- 
tinually violated by the farmers, the shopkeepers, and the rich merchants; 
that the laws against stockjobbing were not enforped ; and that the depre- 
ciation of the assignats had resumed its course ; they theretore -renewed the 
ontery of the Hebertists against the rich, the forestallers, and the stockjob- 
bers. Their adversaries, on the contrary, venturing for the first time to 
attack the revolutionary measures, inveighed against the excessive issue of 
assignats, against the injustice of the maximum, against the tyranny of the 
requisitions, against the disasters of Lyons, Sedan, Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
IsMiy, against the prohibitions and shackles of all kinds which paralyzed 
axid ruined commerce. These were, together with the liberty of the press 
and the mode of nomination of the public functionaries,- the usual subjects 
of the petitions of the clubs or of the sections. All remonstrances of this 
nature were referred to the committees of public welfare, of finances, and 
of commerce, to report and present their ideas upon them. 

Two parties were thus opposed to each other, seeking and finding in what 
had been done, and in what was yet doing, continual subjects of' attack and 
recrimination. All that had taken place, whether good or evil, was imputed 
to the members of the old committees, and they were the butt of all the attacks 
of the authors of the reaction. Though they had contributed to overthrow 
Robespierre, it was alleged that they had quarrelled with him only from 
ambifion, and for the sake of a share in the tyranny, but th$t at bottom they 
held the same opinions,.the same principles, and meant to continue the same 
system for their own advantage. Among the Thermidorians was Lecointre 
of Versailles, a man of violent and indiscreet spirit, who expressed himself 
with an imprudence that was disapproved by his colleagues. He had 
formed the design of denouncing Billaud-Varennes, CoUot-d'Herbois, and 
Barir^re, of the old committee of public welfare ; and David) V|dier, Amar, 
and Vouland, of the committee of general safety, as accomplices and con- 

* « It is impoMible not to be struck with the novel and imposing spectacle which France 
exhibited daring the sway of the Convention — of a country ruled by ephemeral govern- 
ments, each struggling to maintain itself by every art which fraud could suggest to vio- 
lentee; oonvuiaed to the centre by profligate factions; deluged with native blood ; with every 
attnn of society out of its proper place ; in a state of absolute bankruptcy ; with no regulnr 
■yilem of finance ; with a paper currency incalculable in amount, and at the last ebb of 
de^reekflon ; jret still maintaining, with unexampled success, a war which cost more blood 
an^ treasure than atoy ever known in modem times, and finally triumphing ov«r all her - 
eootiiMQtal neighboan."— ^cftn&ur^A Rmew, £. 
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tigikiBt Caniot, Prieur of the 06te^0r, ^d Ro^rt Lindel, whom pubw 
opinion separated entirely from their colleagoes, mid who hud the repntafmr- 
of being excksiyely occupied in labours to which France owed her salva^ 
tion. Neither durst he attack dl the members of the committee of general 
safety, because they were not all accused alike by the public opinion. He 
communicated his design to Tallien and Legendre, who dissuaded him from 
it. He nevertheless persisted in executing it, and, in the sitting of the 12th 
of Pructidor (August 29th), he presented twenty-six articles of accusation 
s^fainst the members of the former committees. The purport of these 
twenty-six articles was to accuse them of being accomplices in the system 
of terror with which Robespierre had oppressed the Convention and Prance; 
of having contributed to the arbitrary acts of the two committees ; of having 
signed the orders of proscription ; of having turned a deaf eai* to all the remon^ 
strances of citizens unjustly prosecuted ; of having greatly contributed to 
the death of Danton ; of having defended the law of the 22d of Prairisl ; 
g( having left the Convention in ignorance that this law was not the work 
of the committee ; of not having denounced Robespierre when he seceded 
fhita the committee of public welfare ; lastly, of not having done anything 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of Thennidor, to screen the Convention from the 
designs of the conspirators. 

As soon as Lecointre had finished reading these twenty-six articles, G06-- 
jbn, deputy of the Ain, a young, sincere, fervent republican, and a disinte*^ 
rested Mountaineer, for he had taken* no part in the acts for which the late 
government was reproached — ^rose and addressed the Assembly with all the* 
appearance of vprofound grief. " I am deeply afflicted," said he, " when I 
see with what cold tranquillity men come hither to sow the seeds of dissen-^^ 
siotl, and to propose the ruin of the country. Sometimes you are solicited 
to brand, by &e appellation of the system of terror, aU that has been done' 
for a year past ; at others it is proposed to you to accuse men who have 
rendered great services to the Revolution. They may be guilty for aught I 
know. I was with the armies, and therefore I am incapable of judging ; but 
if I had possessed documents criminating members of the Convention, I 
would not have produced them, or I should not have brought them forwsffd 
here without deep pain. With wh^t coolness, on the contrary, some can 
plunge the dagger into the bosom of men valuable to the country for their 
important*services ! Observe, too, that the Cpuvention itself is involved in 
the charges preferred against them. Yes, it is the Convention that is ac» 
ctised. It is the French people who are brought to trial, since both submit- 
ted to the tyranny of the infamous Robespierre. Jean Debry told you just* 
now that it is the aristocrats who bring forward or suggest all these proposi- 
tions." — «*And the robbers," added some voices. "I move," i^sumed 
Goujon, " that the discussion instantly cease." Many deputies opposed this 
motion. Billaud-Varennes hastened to the tribune, and urgently insisted 
that the discussion should be continued. "Most assuredly," said he, "if 
the facts alleged be proved, we are great culprits, and our heads ought to 
fall. But we defy Lecointre to prove them.* Since the fall of the tjrrant 

*"*}£ the Climes with vrhidi Leisointre roproadhes ub,* mid BiHftud-VaveniiM, < weie as 
real' as they tan absurd and chimerical, there is npt one of us, doubtless, here present, whosr 
blood ought not to stain the scaffold. What do they want, those men who call us die sue- 
cessore of Robespierre 1 I will tell you, citizens. They want to sacrifloe— I repeat it, Ux- 
saciifloe fiberty on the tomb of the ^ant' ''^J%ner. E. 
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w«-ii»«eaqpoMd to A* attaeks oC all Ifaa inlrigviBn, and wa dafl^ Ihat Jifil' 
iaiof no value to aa* jf they, are to get the better." Billaud proceeded^ and 
atatad that they had long, contemplated the 9th of Thermidor ; thatr if they 
de£9nred it, they were obliged by circumstances to do so ; that they were the 
first to denounce Robespierre,, and to tear from him the mask with which he 
covered himself; that, if the death of Danton was to be imputed to them 
as a crime, he would charge himself first and foremost with the guilt of it; 
> that Danton was an accqmplice of Robespierre's, the rallying-point of all the 
counter-re volutionbts, and, if he had continued to live, liberty would havd 
been undone. For some time past," exclaimed Billaud, << we have seen 
intriguers bestirring themselves^ robbers .. • , ." — " The word is uttered,'* 
cried Bourdon, interrupting him; '* it remains to be proved." — '^ I under- 
take to prove it for one," said Duhem. '' We will prove it for others," added 
several voices of the Mountain. This was the charge which the Mountain- 
eers were always jready to prefer against the friends of Danton, who had 
almost all become Thermidorians. Billaud, who, amidst this tumult and these 
interruptions had not left the tribune, demanded the institution of proceed- 
ings, that the guilty might be kndwn. Cambon succeeded hiip, and said 
that the Convention ought to avoid the snare laid for it; that the aristocrats- 
wished to force it to dishonour itself by dishonouring some of its members ; 
that if the committees were guilty, it was guilty too ; '^ And the whole nation 
along with it," added Bourdon of the Oise. Amidst this tumult, Vadier 
appearedrin the tribune with a pistol in his hand, saying that he would not 
survive the calumny, if he were not allowed to justify himself. Several 
members surrounded him, and obliged him to descend. Thuriot, the presi- 
dent, declared that he would break up the sitting if the tumult were not 
appeased. Duhem and Amar wished the discussion to be continued, because' 
it was due to the inculpated members. Thuriot, who had been one of the 
warmest Thermidorians, but who was a stanch Mountaineer, saw with con^ 
<sern that such questions were agitated. He addressed the Assembly from 
his chair. ^'On one hand," said he, '< the public interest requires that such 
A discussion should finish immediately ; on the other, the interest of the 
inculpated persons requires that it should continue. Let us conciliate the 
two by passing to the order of the day on Lecointre's proposition, and de- 
claring that the Assembly has received it with profound indignation." The 
Assembly eagerly adopted the suggestion of Thuriot, and passed to the 
order of the day, at the same time marking Lecointre's proposition with 
censure. ^ 

AU the men sincerely attached to tlieir country had witnessed this discus- 
-sion with the deepest concern. How, in fact, was it possible to revert to the 
past, to distinguish the evil from the good, and to discern to whom belonged 
the tyranny which they had undergone ? How ascertain the part of Robes- 
pierre and of the committees who had shared the supreme power, that of 
the Convention which had endured them, and, lastly, that of the nation, 
which had endured both the Convention, and ^the committees, and Robes- 
pierre ? How, besides, was that tyranny to be estimated ? Was it a crime 
of ambition, or the energetic and inconsiderate action of men bent on saving 
their cause at any price, and shuttingi their eyes to the means which they 
•employed V How distinguish, in this confused action, the share of cruelty, 
of ambition, of mistaken zeal, of sincere and energetic patriotism ? To 
enlighten so many obscurities, to judge so many human hearts, was impos- 
aible. It was necessary to fprget the past, to receive France as she was, 
«aved from the hands of those who had just been excluded from power, to 
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iregokte diMXvdeiiy moT^meiitBt to soften too erb«l laws, and to eensidBr tint 
in politics it b^ores men to repair eyils and never to reyenge them. * 

Such were the sentiments of discreet men. The enemies of the Reroln* 
tion exulted in the procedure of Lecointre, susd, when thej saw the disci|iH 
sion closed, they reported ^at the Convention was afraid, and durst not 
grapple with qu^tions too dangerous to itself. The Jacobins, on the con- 
trary, and the Mountaineers, stiU full of their fanaticism, being in no wise 
^sposed to disavow the system of terror, did not shrink from the discussion, 
and were enlaged at its being closed. The very next day, the 13th of Fruc- 
tidor, a great number of the Mountaineers rose, saying tliat the president 
had, on 3ie preceding day, taken the Assembly by surprise when instigating 
it to close the discussion ; that he had expressed hi^ sentiments without 
quitting the chair ; that, as president, he had no right to give an opinion ; 
that the closing of the discussion was an injustice ; that it was a duty owing 
to the inculpated members, to the Convention itself, and to the Revolution, 
to give full scope to a discussion which the patriots had no reason to dread. 
'To no purpose did the Thermidorians, Legendre, Tallien, and others, who 
were accused of having prompted Lecointre, strive to prevent the discuQsion. 
The Assembly, which was not yet weaned froip the habit of fearing and 
giving way to the Mountain, consented to rescind its decision of the pre- 
ceding day and to begin afresh. Lecointre was called to the tribune to read 
his twenty-six articles, and to support them by documents. 

Lecointre had not been able to collect documents in suj^ort of this singu- 
lar procedure, for it would have been'necessary to procure evidence of what 
had passed in the Committees, to judge how far the accused membei^s had 
participated in what was called the tyranny of Robespierre. On each article 
Lecointre could only appeal to public notoriety, to speeches delivered at the 
Jacobins or in the Assembly, to the originals of some orders of arrest, which 
proved nothing. At every new charge the furious Mountaineers cried. The 
documents I the documental and they were unwilling to let him speak with- 
out producing written proofs. Lecointre, in most cases unable to produce 
any, appealed tp the recollection ^of the Assembly, asking it it had .not always 
deemed Billaud, Collot-d'Herbois, and Barrere, to have acted in unison with 
Robespierre. But this proof, the only possible one, showed the impossibility 
of such a ixidl. With such proofs it would have been demonstrated that the 
Convention was the accomplice of the' committee, and France of the Con- 
vention. The Mountaineei^ would not suffer Lecointre to^finish. "Thou 
art a calumniator," said they, and^they obliged him to proceed to another 
charge. » Scarcely ha:d he read the next before they again cried, TTie dbcU' 
menta! the documents! and, as Lecointre had none to produce, they shouted, 
To another! In this manner he came to the twent3r.sixth, without being 
able to prove what he advanced. He* had but one reason to urge, namely, 
that the trial was a political one, and did not admit of the ordinary form of 
discussion ; to which it might fairly have been replied, that it was impolitic 
to enter upon such a trial. After a longand stormy sitting, the Convention 
declared his accusation false and calumnious, and thus justified the old com- 
mittees. 

This scene had given to the Mountain all its former energy, and to the 
Convention some of its formet deference ior the Mountain. BUlaud-Varen- 
nes and Collot-d'Herbois, however, gave in their resignations as members 
of the committee of public welfare. Barrfere went out by lot. Tallien, on 
liis pari, voluntarily resigned; and the four were succeeded by Delmas^; 
JVferlin of Douai, Cochon, and Fourcroy. Thus tfie only old members of te 
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pMt-donuwittae dC public ynlUmeUtif w«re Canot^Frieor of the CbteiffQae^ 
and Robert Lindeft. Oae-lburtb of the oommittee of gsnenl Jalbty was also, 
xeaewed. Eiie Lacoate, Youland, Vadier, and Moise Bayle, went oat. 
David, Jagot, and Lavieomterie, had been preTionsly exduded by a deeiBimi 
of the Assembly. These seven members were succeeded by Bourdon of the^ 
Oise, Golombelle, M^aulle, Clauzeli* Mathieu, Mon*Mayan, and Lesag^ 
Senault. 

An unforeseen and purely accidental event inereased the agitation which 
prevailed. The powder-mills of Crenelle took fire and blew up. This 
sudden and frightful explosion filled Paris witfi consternation, and it was 
bdUeved to be the effect of a new conspiracy. The aristocrats were imme- 
diately accused, and the aristocrats accused the Jacobins. New attacks took ^ 
place in the tribune between the two parties, without leading to any result. 
This event was followed by another. In the evening of the 23d of Fructi-^ 
dor (Septeml)er 9th), Tallien was returning home, when a man, muffled up 
in a great-coat, rushed upon him, saying, ^' I was waiting for thee — ^thou 
dialt not escape me !" At the same moment, being close to him, he fired a 
pistol, and wounded him in the shoulder. Next day, there was a fresh up* 
voajr in Paris : it was said that people could no longer hope for quiet ; that 
two parties, inveterately hostile to each cfther, had sworn to annoy the repub- 
lic forever. Some attributed the attempt on the life of Tallien to the Jacobins,, 
others^ to the aristocrats; while others again went so far as to say that Tallien, 
following the exanqple of Grange-Neuve before the 10th of August, had got 
himself, wounded in the shoulder that he might accuse the Jacobins of it, and: 
have occasion to demand their dissolution. Legendre, Merlin of ThionviUe, 
and other frieikds of Tallien's rushed with vehemence to the tribune, and 
maintained that the crime of the 4)receding night was the work of the Jaco- 
bins* ** Tallien," said they, " has not deserted the cause of the Revolution, 
and yet furious men sdlegfe ^at he /has gone over to the moderates and to the 
aiistoc|Rats. Of course, it is not these who could have any idea of assassi-' 
nating him ; it can be none but the furious wretches who accuse him, that ia 
to say the Jacobins." Merlin denounced their last sitting, and repeated this 
expression of Duhe^i's : *< The toads of the Marais are raising their heads ; 
so much the better — they -will be the easier to cut off." Merlin demanded^ 
with his accustomed bol^ess, the dissolution of that celebrated society, which, 
he said, had rendered the greatest services, which had powerfully contributed; 
to overturn the throne, but which, having no longer any throne to overturn,, 
now wanted to overturn the Convention itself. Merlin's condusions were- 
not admitted, but, as usu^, the facts were referred to the competent com- 
mittees for them to report upon. References of diis kind had sdready bee» 
made upon all the questions which divided the two parties. Reports had 
been required on the question of the press, on the assignats, on the mctximtan^ 
on the requisitions, on the obstructions of commerce, and, in short, on every- 
thing that had become a subject of controversy and of division. It was then 
desired that all these reports should, be blei^ded into one, and the committee 
' of public welfare was directed to present a general report on the state of the 

' ** Clauzel, the yoonger, mayor of Velanet, was deputy to the National Convention where 
he voted for the King's death, in 1794 he became one of the committee of public safety, 
and kid various crimes to the chai^ge of Billaad, Collot, and Barrere. In the same year he 
was appointed president, and argued against the suppression of all the revolutionary com* 
ttittees. hi 1796 he was elected secretary to the couhcil of Ancients; and afterwards 
deeiaied warmly in favour of the Directory. He died In the year i9M.**^Biographi^ 
Mudefne* E< 
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tfgpdlk. Tk» linwiag up of thU report m oonniiilM lo«ilHnt»&Mlt, 

&e member best aeqiiainted with the stafe oi &iiige, beosBwhe belmig«d ito 
the old oommitteeiy and the mo^t disinterested in Uiose qmllktioai, hecamee fae 
had be^ exclasively engaged in serring hie country by undertakiiig -^e 
laborioas department of suppliee and transport. The fourth saas-colottide 
of the year 11 (September 20« 1794) was fiie day fixed for its being read. 

People waited with impatience for his report atid the decrees wluch were 
to result from it* and kept themselves meanwhile in agitation. The young 
men coalesoed against iik Jacobins were accustomed to collect in the garden 
of the Palais-Royal. There they read the newspapers and pamphlets which 
appeared in great number against the late revolutionary system, which were 
«old by the booksellers in the gallieries. They frequently formed groups 
there, and thence they started to disturb the sittings of the Jacobins. On the 
second s^s*culottide, one of these groups had formed : It wail composed of 
those youQg men who, to distinguish themselves from the Jacobins; dressed 
well, wore high cravats, and were on that account called Mustadins, In 
one of these groups a person said that, if anything happened, they ought to 
rally round the Convention, and that the Jacobins were intriguers and viUains. 
A Jacobin would have replied. A quarrel ensued. One party shouted, 
7%e Ckmventian forever ! Down with the Jacohins ! Doum with J?e6e«- 
pierre's taiU Down with the ariatoeratd and the Museadina! cried the 
other. The Convention and the Jacobins forever ! The tumult soon in- 
creased. The Jacobin who attempted to speak, and tbe small number of 
those who supported him, were severely handled : tilie guard hastened to ^e 
«pot, dispersed the assemblage, which was already very considerable, and 
prevented a general battle.^ ^ 

On the day after the next, being that fixed for the presentation of the re- 
port of the three committees of public welfare, legislation, and general safety, 
it was read by Robert Lindet. The picture which he had to draw of France 
was melancholy. Having traced the successive career of the factions and 
the progress of Robespierre's power till his fall, he exhibited two parties, the 
one composed of ardent patriots, apprehensive for the Revolution and fbr 
themselves ; and the other of disconsolate families, whose relatives had been 
sacrificed or still languished in prison. <' Restless spirits,'^ said Lindet, 
*« imagine that the government is likely to be deficient in energy ; they em- 
ploy adl possible means to propagate their opinion and their alarm. They 
send deputations and addresses to the Convention. These fears are chime- 
rical. In your hands the government will retain aU its strength. Can the 
patriots, can the public functionaries, be afraid lest the services that they 
have rendered should be forgotten ? What courage must they not have pos- 
sessed, to accept and to perform dangerous duties ! But now France recalls 
them to their labours and their professions, which they have too long for- 
saken. They know that their functions were temporary ; that power re- 
tained too long by the same hands becomes a subject of vineasiness ; and they 
ought not to be afraid that France will abandon them to resentment and re- 
venge." / 

Then, proceeding to consider the situation of the party of those who had 

'« M These quarrels became every day more animated, and Paris was transformed into a 
lietd of battle, on which the fate of parties was abandoned to \the decision of arms. This 
state of disorder and of warfare could not last long ; and as those parties had not the diiicre- 
tion to come to an understanding, one of them necessarily obtained a victory over the 
.^other. The Thermidorians were making great progress daily, and victory belonged to theip.^ 
^Mignet. E. 
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, Liackt turn rartiiMMd: '^fikt at libet^ Aom wbom a aht #i iiie> r 
paMioiMiy the mintakfwi of pablie foootionamt, aiMi the fary of die late eon* 
epiratoif» hare^caused to be thrown enmagae into the pltnee of conine- 
meiit: aet at liberty the laboarera* tiie mercantile men, the relatives of the 
fbung heroea who are defending &e country. The arts have been pefse- 
cuted ; yet it is by them that you have been taught to forge the thunderboU; 
it is by them that the art of the Montgolfiers* has served to discover the' 
march of armies ; it is by them that the metals are prepared and purified, 
that hides are tanned and rendeiM fit for use in a week. Pro^ct lliem, 

^succour them. Many useful men are still inmates of prisons." 

Robert Lindet then drew a sketch of the agricultural and commercial state 
of France. He exhibited the calamities resulting from the assignats, from 
the maximum, from the requisitioils, from itie interruption of the oommuni«> 
cations with foreign countries.t '^ Labour," said he, '' has lost much of its 

' activity, in the first place, because fifteen hundred thousand men have been 
sent to the frontiers, while a multitude of others have devoted themselves to 
civil war ; and in the next, because the minds of men distracted by political 
passions, have been diverted from their habitual occupations. There are 
new lands brought into cultivation, but many also neglected. The com is 
not thrashed, the wool is not spun, the cultivators of flax and hemp neither 
steep the one, nor peel the other. Let us endeavour to repair evils so nu- 
merous and so various. Let us restore peace to the great maritime and 
manufacturing cities. Put an end to the demolition of Lyons. With peace, 
prudenoe, and oblivion of what is past, the people of Nantes, vof Bordeaux, 
of Marseilles, of Lyons, will resume their occupations. Let us repeal the 
laws destructive to commerce; let us restore circulation to merchandise; 
let us permit exportation, that such commodities as we need may be brought 
to us. Let the cities, the departments, cease to complain, of the government 
which they say has exhausted their resources in articles of subsistence, 
which has not observed very accurate proportions^ but imposed the burden 
of requisitions in an unequal manner. O that those who thus complain 
could cast their eyes on the descriptions, the declarations, the addresses, of 
their fellow-citizens of other districts ! They would there see ^the same 
complaints, the same declarations, the same energy, inspired by the feding 
of the same wants. Let ^s recall peace of mind and labour to the country : 
let us bring back the artisans to their workshops, the cultivators to their 
fields. But, above all, let us strive to bring back union and confidence 
among us. Let u$ cease to reproach one another with our calamities and our 
faults. Have we always been, could we always be, what we wished to be 

* ** Jaqnes Etienne Montgolfier, the inventor of toe baHoon, was bom in 1745, and with 
his elder brother, who was bom in 1740, and died in 1810, devoted hinuelf to the study of 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, and chemistiy. They carried on the manufactoiy of their 
father together, and were the first who invented vellum-paper. The elder brother was the 
inventor of the water-ram which raises water to the height of six hwidred feet. Jaques died 
in^the year |799." — EncyelopSBcUa Americana. E. 

f ** Since France had become republican, every species of evil had aopumulaled on its de> 
voted head. There were &mine, a total cessation of commerce, justice interrapted, the com- 
' munication with foreign countries cut oflf^ property spoliated, confiscation rendered the order 
of the day, the scaffold permanently erected, and calumnious denunciations held in high 
repute. Nothing was wanting to the general desolatipn ; debauchery was encouraged, arbi- 
trary arrests were universally established, revolutionary armies spread over the country like 
a devouring flame, and disunion was brought into the bosom of domestic fiunilies. Never 
had a country descended so low ; never hi^ a people fiidlen into a aimibur state of chaos T'- 
History of the Convention* £. 
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in MlllyT Wd Itay^ aH beM laanched into {tie game career: some hihre 
foa^ht with courage-^with judgment; others have dashed themselves, in» 
their headldng ardonr, against ail the obstacles which thej purposed to de- 
stroy and overthrow. Who would think of questioning us, and calling us 
to account for those movements which it is impossible to foresee and to di- 
rect ! The Revolution is accomplished. It is the work of all. What gene- 
rals, what soldiers, have never done more in war than what it was right for 
them to do, and have known how to stop where cool and'calm reason would 
have desired them to stop ? Were we nbt in a state of war with numerous 
and most formidable enemies ? Have not^ some reverses inflamed our cou* 
rage-— roused our indignatibn ? What has happened to us is but what hap- 
pens to all men thrown to an infinite distance from the ordinary track of 
life."^ * 

This report, so judicious, so impartial, and so complete, was received with 
applause. All approved of the sentiments which it contained, and it had 
been 'well if all had been capable of sharing them.. Lindet then proposed a 
series of decrees, which were not less favourably received than- his report, 
and immediately adopted. 

By the first decree, the committee of general safety and the representa- 
tives on mission were empowered to examine the petitions of traders, labour^ 
ers, artists, fathers, and mothers of citizens in the armies, who were them- 
selves, or had relatives, in prison. By a second, *the municipalities and Ithe 
committees of sections were required to assign the motives of their refusal, 
when they withheld certificates of civism. This was ^ satisfaction given to 
those who were incessantly complaining of the system of terror, and dread* 
ing lest they should see it revive. A third decree directed the drawin* up 
of moral instructions, tending to encourage a love of industry and of the laws,^ 
and to enlighten the citizens relative to the principal events of the Revolu- 
tion, and destined to be read to the people on the decadary festivals. A 
four^ decree ordered the plan of a normal school for training young profes* 
sors with a view' to the difiusion of education and knowledge throughout 
France. 

To these decrees were added several others, enjoining the committees of 
finances and of commerce to investigate without delay : 

1.' The advantages of the free exportation of articles of luxury^ on con- 
dition of importing itito France a like value in merchandise of all kinds ; 

2. -The advantages or disadvantages of the free eifportation of the surplus 
commodities of the first necessity, upon the condition of a return and of va- 
rious formalities ; ^ • 

3. The most advantageous means of throwing into circulation the common 
dities destined for communes in rebellion, and detained under seal ; 

4. Lastly, the remonstrances of the merchants who, by virtue of the law 
of sequestration, were obliged to deposit in the district chests the sums 
which they owed to the foreigners with whom France was at war. 

We see that these decrees were intended to give satisfaction to those who 
complained of having been persecuted, and tfiat they comprehended some of 
the measures capable of improving the state of commerce. The Jacobin 
party alone had not a decree to itself, but there was not any decree to pas» 
for its benefit. It had not been either persecuted or imprisoned; it had 
merely been deprived of power ; there was no reparation to grant to it. All 
that could be done, was to give it confidence in the intentions of the govern* 
menty and it was for this special object that Lindet's report lias framed and 



.^|[|itteA. Accotdi?igly, the cflfect qf thi» report an^ of thf d^fwee ^i^^ ^ 
,coIaplni^d it was most favourable upon all the parties. 

The public mind appeared to be somewhat calmed. On the fo^owi^ 
day, the last of the year, and the fifth sans-culottide of the year II (Septem- 
ber 31, 1794), the festival which Jiad- long been ordered for placing Marat 
in the Pantheon and excluding Mirabeau from it was celebrated. Already 
it was no longer in unison with 'the state of public opinion. Marat was no 
longer so holy, neither was Mirabeau so guilty, as that so many h<;vaL0iir8 
should be decreed to the sanguinary aposde of terror, and so much ignominy 
inflicted on th^jpr^atest orator of the Revolution ; but, in order not to alarm the 
Mountain, and to avoid the appearance of too speedy a reaction, the, festival 
was not counternuiitdtid. On the appointed day, the remains of Maiiat were 
conveyed with pomp lo ihe Pantheon, and those of Mirabeau were igno- 
miniously cH^ried out at a side door. 
I Thui^ power, withdrawn from tl^e Jacobins and the Mountaineers, was 
BOW held by ihe partisans of Danlon and of CamiUe-Desmoulins, in shorty 
by the imh^lgmt^t who hnd become Thennidorians, These latter, how- 
ever, while they strove to repair the evils produced by the Revoludon, while 
they released the suspected and endeavoured to restore some liberty and 
some security to commerce, still paid great respect to the Mountaia which 
Ihey had ousied, and decreed to Marat the place whicb they took from Mi- 
rabeau. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

RENEWAL OF MILITARY OPERATIONS— SURRENDER OF C0ND6, VA- 
LENCIENNES, LANDRECIES, AND LE QUESNOI— PASSAGE OF THE 
MEUSE— BATTLE OF THE OURTHE AND OF THE ROER— OCCUPA- 
TION OF THE WHOLE LINE OF THE RHINE— SITUATION OF THE 
ARMIES AT THE ALPS AND AT THE PYRENEES— STATE OF LA 

. VENDEE— PUISAYE IN BRET AGNE— CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EOY- 

V ALIST PARTY WITH THE FRENCH PRINCES. 

The activity of military operations was somewhat relaxed about the mid- 
dle of the summer. The two great French armies of the North and of the 
Sambre and Meuse, which had entered Brussels in Thermidor (July), and 
then proceeded, the one upon Antwerp, the other towards the Meuse, had 
enjoyed a long rest, waiting for the reduction of the fortresses of Landre- 
cies, Le Quesnoi, Valenciennes, aud Cond6, which had been lost during the 
preceding campaign. On the Rhine, General Michaud was engaged in re- 
composing his army, in order to repair the check of Kaiserslautem, and 
awaited a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men drawn from La Vendee. 
The armies of the Alps ao^l of Italy, having made themselves masters of 
the great ch^, encamped on the heights of Sie Alps, while waiting for the 
approval of a plan of invasion proposed, it 'Was said, by the young officer 
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:wh^ ]M4..4Mi^ th^^ Iftkiag^f Todcn «nit>f -te liae* of SM>rgie.«^ «t 
the eastern Pyrenees, Dugommier, after his success at the Bouloii^ hail^ slo^ 
ped for a ^ailsideraUe tiiM to jceduce GolltetiM, anA was now l>looklidin§r 
BeUegarde. The army of ihie western Pyrenees was stili organiring itteU' 
Thi« long inactivity, whieh marked the middle of the campaign, and whieh 
must be imputed to the important events in the interior and to bad combinia- 
tioBS) might have been adiBwbkck upon our successes, had the enemy known 
how to profit by the occasion. But such indecision prevailed among the 
allies that our fault w^ae of no benefit to them, and only served to defer a 
little the extraordinary tide of our soeceases. 

Nothing was worse calculated than our inactivity in Belgium in the envi- 
cons of Antwerp, and oa the banks of the Meose« The surest means of 
accelerating the reduction of the four lost fortresses would have been to 
remove further and further froo^ them the large armies which could have 
Teli9ved them. By takiag advantage of the disorder into which the victory 
of Flemrus and the retreat consequent upon it had thrown the allies, it would 
have been easy soon to reach the Rhine. Unfortunately, people were yet 
i^osant of the art of making the most of victory, the most important and 
the rarest of all arts, beenuse it presupposes that victory is not the fruvtof a 
successful attack, but the result of vast combinations. To hasten the suf- 
Tend&[ of 'the four fortresses, the Convention had issued a formidable decree, 

' in the same spirit as all those whieh followed one another from Prairial to 
Thermidor. Arguing that the allies occupied four French fortresses, and 
that everything is allowable to clear one's own territory of an enemy, it de- 
creed that, if die enemy's garrisons had not surrendered widnn twenty^fbur 
hours aftearthey were summoned, they should be put to the sword. The 
garrison of Landreoies alone surrendered. The commandant of Gonde re- 
turned this admirable answer, that one nattan hmnot a right to decree the 
dUhqtwur of (mother. Le Qmesnoi and Valenciennes continued to hold 
out. The committee, sensible of the injustice of such a decree, resorted to 
a subtlety foi the purpose of evading itd execution, and at the same time of 
sparing die Convention the necessity to rescind it.t It assumed that the 
decree» not having been notified to the commandants of the three fortressee, 
was yet unknown to them*. Before it was formally signified to them, the 

committee ordered General Scherer to push the Arorks with sufficient activi- 
ty to give weight to the summons and to furnish the hostile garrisons with a 

legitimate Excuse for capitulation. Valenciennes accordingly surrendered % ' 
on the 12th of Fructidor (August 29th) ; Gonde and Le Quesnoi a few days 
afterwards. These fortresses, which had cost the allies so much during the 

preceding campaign, were thus recovered by us without any great efforts, 

and the enemy retained not a single point of our territory in the -Netherlands. 

* « The councils of the repabUcan leaders on the frontiers of Nice were directed by Ge- 
neral Bonaparte, whose extraordinary military abilities had already given him an ascendency 
far beyond his rank,*' — Alison, B. / 

f t* The committee of public safety under Camot's direction, feeling the iniquity of this 
decree, took advantage of fictitious delays to allow the garrison to capitulate on the usual 

terms."'— ^/*»»' E. 

:^ "The stores, provisions, and magazines of every species found in Valenciennes were 
immense, to say nothing of the n^ilitary chest containing more than six millions of German 
florins in specie. All these amounted to a heavy loss to the EmperoKof Austria, at a time 
when his revenues were insufficient fbr his expenses, and the treasures he had accumulated 
•were exhausted by this unpropitious war. A circumstance that rendered the surrender of 
ValeodemEiee to France still mora vexAtiotis was, that at least a thousand French emigrant 
f^Uioto the bsiidaeltlMir tallied ooimttyiiiM*''---^^ B. 
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Hore^XL had just taken Sla j« and retamed into tine. Seherer had aent 
Oaten'a brig^ade to Piehegra, and rejoined Joardan with hit division. Owing - 
to this junction, the army of the North, under Pichegru, amounted to more 
than seventy thousand men present under arms, and that of the Meuse, 
under Jourdan, to one hundred and sixteen thousand. The administration, 
exhausted by .^e efforts which it had made for the sudden equipment of 
these armies, was able to provide but very in\perfecdy for their supply, 
amends were made for the deficiency by requisitions, by foraging parties 
conducted with moderation, and by the highest military virtues. The sol- 
diers contrived to dispense with the most necessary articles. They no 
longer encamped under tents, but bivouacked beneath branches of trees. 
The officers, without appointments or paid with assignats, lived like the 
common soldier, ate the same bread, marched on foot like him, and with the 
knapsack at their back. Republican enthusiasm and victory supported these 
armies, the most discreet and the bravest that France ever had. 

The allies were in singular disorder. The Dutch, ill-supported by the 
English, were dismayed. They formed a cordon before their fortresses, 
that they might have time to put them in a state of defence-— an operation 
which ought to have been long before finished. The Duke ol" York, as 
presumptuous as he was ignorant, knew not how to employ his English 
troops, and took no decisive part. He retired towards the Lower Meuse 
and the Rhine, extending his wings sometimes towards the Dutch, at others 
towards the Imperisdists. By joining the Dutch, he might nevertheless 
have still had fifty thousand men at his disposal, and have attempted, on one 
or other of the armies of the North or of the Meuse, one of those bold 
movements which General Clairfayt, in the following year, and the Arch- 
duke Charles, in 1790, executed so seasonably and with such honour, and 
of which a great captain has since given so many memorable examples. 
The Austrians, intrenched along the Meuse, from the mouth of the Roer to 
that of the Ourthe, were disheartened by their reverses, and in want of ne- 
cessary supplies. The Prince of Coburg, whose reputation was ruined by 
his campaign, had given up his command to Clairfayt, of ^1 the Austrian 
generals the most worthy to hold it. It was not yet too late to draw nearer 
to the Duke of York, and to act en masse against one of the two French 
armies ; but the Austrians thought of nothing but guarding the Meuse. The 
cabinet of London, alarmed at the course of events, had sent envoys after 
envoys to kindle the zeal of Prussia, to claim from her the execution of the 
treaty of the Hague, and to induce Austria by promises of succour to defend 
with vigour the line which her troops yet occupied. A meeting of English, 
Dutch, and Austrian ministers and generals took place at Maestricht, and it 
was agreed upon to defend the banks of the Meuse. 

At length, in the middle of Fructidor (very early in September), the French 
armies were again in motion. Pichegru advanced from Antwerp towards 
the mouth of the rivers. The Dutch committed the fault of separating themr 
selves from the English. To the number of twenty thousand men they 
ranged themselves along Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, and Gertmydenberg, 
backing upon the sea and useless to the fortresses which they meant to 
cover. The Duke of York, with his English and Hanoverians, retired upon 
Bois-le-Duc, connecting himself with the Dutch by a chain of posts, wliich* 
the French army could take the moment it appeared. At Boxtel, on the 
bank of the Bommel, Pichegru overtook the rear-guaid of the^Duke of Yorkv 
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two ballBlimis, nai cut Aem off. Next day, on ihe banks of 
the Aa, ho fefl in ^i^ General Abercromby,* took some prisoners from |iim 
alio» and continued to push the Duke of York, who hastened to cross the 
Meose at Grare, under the guns of the place. In this march, Pichegra had 
taken fifteen hundred prisoners : he arrived on the banks of the Meuse on the 
second sans-culottide (the 18th of September). ^ 

Meanwhile Jourdan was advancing on his part, and preparing to cross the 
Meuse. The Meuse has two principal tributaries, the Ourthe, which falls 
into it near Liege, and the Roer, which joins it near Ruremonde. These 
streams form two lines, which divide the country between the Meuse and 
the Rhine, and which must be successively carried in order to reach Ithe 
latter river. The French, masters of Liege, had crossed the Meuse, and ^ 
already ranged themselves facing the Ourthe; they bordered the Meuse 
from Liege to Maestricht, and the Ourthe from Liege to Comblain-au-Pont 
thus forming an angle of which Liege was the apex. Clairfayt had ranged 
his left behind the Ourthe, on the heights of Sprimont. These heights are 
bordered on one side by the Ourthe, on the other by the Aywaille, which 
falls into the Ourthe. General Latour commanded the Austrians there. 
Jourdan ordered Scherer to attack the position of Sprimont on the side next 
to the Aywaille, while General Bonnet was to march upon it, after crossing 
the Ourthe. On the second sans-culottide (September 18), Scherer divided 
his corps into three columns, commanded by Generals Marceau, Mayer, and 
Hacquin, aiid proceeded to the banks of the Aywaille, which flows in a deep 
bed between steep banks. The generals themselves set the example, plunged 
into the water, and led their soldiers to the opposite bank, in spite of a formi- 
dable fire of artillery. Latour had continued motionless on the heights of 
Sprimont, preparing to fall upon the French columAs as soon as they should 
have crossed the river. But no sooner had they climbed the steep bank 
than they fell upon the positioh without giving Latour time to anticipate 
them. They attacked him briskly, while General Hacquin was advancing 
upon his left fiank, and General Bonnet, having crossed the Ourthe^ was 
inarching upon his rear. Latour was then obliged to decamp and to fall 
baek upon tlie imperial army. 

This attack, well-conceived and executed with spirit, was equally honour^ 
able to the general-in-chief and to his army. It gained us thirty-six pieces 
of cannon and one hundred baggage-wagons ; it occasioned the enemy a loss 
of fifteen hundred men, killed and wounded, and decided Clairfayt to aban- 
don the line of the Ourthe. That general, on seeing his left beaten, was in 
fact apprehensive lest his retreat upon Cologne should be cut off. In conse- 
quence, he quitted the banks of the Meuse and the Ourthe, and f^^ll back 
upon Aix-la-Chapelle. . 

The Austrians had nothing left but the line of the Roer, to prevent their 
being driven back upon the Rhine. They occupied that river from Dueren 

* '*Sir Ralph Abercromby, a distinguished British general officer, waa bom in 1*^38, in 
Clackmannanshire. His first commissjon was that of comet in the dragoon-gnards, m the 
year 1756, and he became a major-general in 1787. On the commencement of the revolu* 
tionary war with France, he was employed in Flanders and Holland, with the local rank of 
lieutenant-general. In 1796 he received the order of the Bath, and was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the West Indies. On his return he was made commander- 
in-chief in Jfeland, but was soon afterwards appointed to the corresponding command in 
Scotland. He next acted under the Duke of York in the attempt upon Holland in 1799. 
His concluding service was in the expedition to Bgypt, of which be waa commander-in-ciiieC 
He landed, after a severe contest at Aboukir, in 1801, and fought the triumphant battle, of 
Alexandria, in whicli he was killed." — EneyelopSBdia Americana, 
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They had r^Iinq^yish^d adi th«t part of tha 0pur00> of tho: Meum wMoh is 
comprised between the Ourthe and the BiQec, between Li^fe and RuiMnoafc; 
they had left only that poiKion between Buremonde and Gnve, the pointfty 
ifir'hich they were connected with the Duke of York. 

The Roer was the line which U behoved them to defend stoutly, if tfaay 
vould not lose the left bank of the Rhine. Clairfayt concmitratad all his 
forces on the banks of the Roer, between Dueren» Juliers, and linni^h. He 
had some time sinee ordered considerable works to seeure his line ; he< had 
advanced corps beyond the Roer, on the plateau of Aldenhoven, whtpe 
intrenchments were thrown up ; he had then the line of the Roer and its 
steep banks, and he was placed behind this line with his army and a ftmni- 
dable train of artillery. 

On the 10th of Vendemiaire, year III (October 1, 1794), Jourdan was in 
presence of the enemy with all his forces. He ordered General Seherer, 
who (commanded the right wing, to proceed upon Dueren, crossing the Roer 
at. all the fordable points ; General Hatry to cross nearly in the centre of the 
position at Altorp ; Chs^pionnet's and Morlot's divisions, supported by 
cavalry, to take the plateau of Aldenhoven, situated in advance of the Roet, 
to scour the plain, to cross the river, and to mask Juliers, in order to prevent 
the Austrians from debouching from it ; General Ldfebvre to make himaalf 
master of Linnich, and to cross at all the forda in that neighbourhood ; lastly^ 
Kleber, who was near the mouth Of the Roer, to ascend the river to Ratem, 
and to pass it at that ill-defended pointy for the purpose of covering the battle 
on the aide towards Ruremonde. 

Next day, the 11th of Vendemiaire, the French, set themselves in motiim 
^ong ^e whole line. Qne hundred thousand young republicans i^arehed at 
pnce with an order and a precision worthy of older troops^ They had not 
yet been seen in such number on the same field of battle. They advanecd 
towards the Roer, the goal of their efforts. Unfortunately, they were still 
fer from th;ar goal, and it was not till near midday that they readied it. The 
general, ih the opinion of n)ilitary men, had committed but one. fault, that 
of taking a point of departure too distant from the point of attacks and not 
employing another day in approaching nearer to the enemy's line. General 
Seherer, commanding, the right, directed his brigades upon the different 
points of the Roer, and ordered General Hacquin to cross just above, at the 
fort of Winden, with a view to turn the left flank of the enemy. It was 
eleven o'clock when he made these arrangements. It took Hacquin a long 
time to make the circuit marked out for him. Seherer waited for him to 
reach the point indic?ited before he threw his divisions into the Roer ; and 
thus gave Clairfayt time to prepare all his means along the heights on the 
opposite bank. It was now three o'clock. Seherer would not wait any 
longer, and set his divisions in motion. Marceau plunged into the water, 
with His troops, and crossed at the ford of Mirveiller ; Lorges did the same, 
proceeded upon I)ueren, and drove the enemy from that place after a san- 
guinary eomhat. The Austrians abandoned Dueren for a moment; but, after 
failing back^ they returned in more considerable force. Marceau immedi- 
ately threw himself into Dueren, to support Lorges's brigade. Mayer, who 
had crossed the Roer a little above, at Niederau, and had been received by a 
galling fire of artillery, fell back ako upon Dueren. There all the efforts 
of both sides were concentrated; The enemy, who as yet brought only his 
aid?anced gii«rd into action, was formed in rear of that place, upon the. 
* ' ~ », with.aixty pieces of cannon. He immediately opened a fire, and 
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jAiiffcd'tf fifcow^ of grape and balls upon the French. Our young Bolc(ier8i» 
l^pofted hy the gdneiials, stood firm. Hacquin did not yet make his appea(^ 
ance on the left flank of the enemy, a manoeuvre which was expected to ensure 
avictbry. ' 

At the same moment, there was fighting at the centre on the advanced! 
plateau of Aldenhoven. The French had pushed on tliither at the point oi 
the bayonet. Their cavalry had deployed there, and received and withstood 
several charges. The Aiistrians, seeing the Roer crossed above and below 
Aldenhoven, had abandoned that plateau and retired to Juliers, on the other 
side of the Roer. Charapionnet, who had pursued them to the very glacis, 
cannonaded and was in return cannonaded by the artillery of the place. At 
Linnich, Lefebvre had repulsed the Austrians and reached the Roer, but had 
found the bridge burned and was engaged in rebuilding it. At Ratem, Kle- 
ber had met with sweeping batteries, and answered them by a brisk fire of 
sfrtillery. 

The decisive action, therefore, was on the right about Dueren, where' 
Marceau, Lorges, and Mayer were crowded together awaiting Hacquin*a 
movements. Jourdan had ordered Hatry, instead of crossing at Altorp, to 
fall back upon Dueren : but the distance was too great for this, column to be 
olf any service at the decisive point. At length, at five in the evening, Hac* 
qirm appeared on Latour's left flank. The A.ustrians, seeing themselves 
thfreatened on their left by Hacquin, and having Lorges, Marceau, and Mayer 
in front, decided upon retreating, and drew back their left wing, which had 
been engaged at Sprimont. On their extreme right, Kleber threatened them 
by a "bold movement. The bridge, which he had attempted to throw across* . 
beiiig too short, the soldiers had demanded permission to plunge into the 
Titer. Kleber, to keep up their ardour, collected all his artillery, and played 
upon the enemy on the opposite bank. The im|)erialists were then obliged 
to retire at this point, and they determined to retire at all the others. 1* hey 
abahdoned the Roer, leaving feight hundred prisoners and three thousand men 
horB de combat. • 

Next day, the French found Juliers evacuated, and they were able to pass 
the Roer at all points. Such Was the important battle (hat Won us the defi** 
jiitive conquest of the left bank of the Rhine.* It is one of those by whteh 
6eil«ral Jourdan best merited the gratitude of his country and the esteem of 
-military men. Critics have, neyerdieless, censured him for not having taken 
a po¥M of departure nearer to the point of attack, and for not directing the 
bulk of his force upon Mirveiller and Dueren. 

CMrfayt took the high road to Cologne. Jourdan pursued him, and took 

* << In thin important battle which was continued till the 3rd of October, the slaughter on 
'hdOi i^es was dreadful and nearly equal. But supenority of numbers and perseverance gave 
the ^victory to the French. The principal difficulty they had to overcome was a mountain 
well fortified, and eoveried with batteries of heavy metal. It was assaufted four times by the 
most intrepid of the French troops befoi« it was earried. On the mortiiiig of the fi^ ixf 
oC this destructive conflict, a fog ardse, which enabled General Clairfayt to conceal diie moCidtai 
which he was now under the necessity of making to mark his retreat Upwards of les 
thotitand of his men had fallen ; and the remainder of his army was unequal to «iy further . 
contest He was followed however so ctosety by the victors, that no less than three Uiousand 
more were added to the slaughter of the day. This was truly an important, a decisive battte. 
It was considered in that light by all parties ; and all hopes of repairing for a long time the 
loM* of Ibe campaign were extinguished. It appealred even more decisive than the battle of 
FttSUhls, Which had commenced the ndn of the Austrian armies in the Low C9untrie% 
wttHIMiib 4ey #Bre now totally expelled, withodt any prospect of ii relanL"-riln?iti«7 
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poflseasion of Cologne on die 15ih of Vendemiaire ^Octdber 0), ^nA of Bonn, 
on the 29th (October 20). Kleber proceeded with Marescot to besie^ 
Maettricht. 

While Jourdan was so valiantly performing his duty, and taking posses* 
sion of the important line of the Rlune, Pichegni on his part was preparing 
to cross the Meuse, intending then to proceed towards the mouth of die Wahl, 
the principal branch of the Rhine. As we have already stated, the Duke of 
York had crossed the Meuse at Grave, leaving Bois-le-Duc to his own forces. 
Pichegni, before he attempted the passage of the Meuse, would have to take 
Bois-le-Duc, which was no easy task, in the state of the season and with an 
insufficient artillery for a siege. However, the audacity of the French and 
the discouragement of the enemy rendered everything possible. Fort Crfeve- 
coeur, near the Meuse, threatened by a battery seasonably placed on a point 
where it was not thought possible to establish one, surrendered. The artil- 
lery found there served U5 forward the siege of Bois-le-Duc. Five consecu- 
tive attacks daunted the governor, who surrendered the place on the 19th of 
Vendemiaire. This unhoped-for success gave the French a solid base and ^ 
considerable stores for pushing their operations beyond the Meuse and to the 
bank of the Wahl. ^ 

Moreau, who formed the right, had since the victories of the Ourthe and 
the Roer advanced to Venloo. The Duke of York, alarmed at this move- 
ment, had withdrawn all his troops to the other side of the Wahl, and evacu* 
ated the whole space between the Meuse and the Wahl, on the Rhine. See- 
ing, however, that Grave on the Meuse would be left without communications 
and without support, he recrossed the Wahl, and undertook to defend the 
space comprised between the two rivers. The ground, as is always the case 
near the mouths of great rivers, was lower than the bed of >Jhe streams. It 
presented extensive pastures, intersected by canals and causeways, and inun- 
dated in certain places. General Hammerstein, placed intermediately be- 
tween the Meuse and the Wahl, had increased the difficulty of access, by 
covering the dykes witkartillery, and throwing over the canals bridges which 
his army was to destroy as it retired. The Duke of York, whpse advanced 
gilard he formed, was placed in rear, on the banks of the Wahl, in the camp, 
of Nimeguen. 

' On the 27th and 28th of Vendemiaire (October 18 and 19), Pichegni made 
two of his divisions cross the Meuse by a bridge of boats. The English, 
who were under the cannon of Nimeguen, and Hammerstein's advanced 
guard along the canals and dykes, were too far off to prevent this passage. 
The rest of the army landed on the other bank, under the protection of these 
two divisions. On the 28th, Pichegru decided on attacking the works that 
covered the intermediate space between the Meuse and the Wahl. He pushed 
forward four columns, forming a mass superior to the enemy, into those 
pastures overflowed and intersected by canals. The French defied with ex- 
traordinary courage the fire of the artillery, then threw themselves into the 
ditches up to their shoulders in water, while the sharpshooters, from the 
margins of the ditches, fired over their heads. The enemy, daunted by their 
hardihood, retired, without thinking of anything but saving his artillery. He 
sought refuge in the camp of Nimeguen on the banks of the Wahl,* whither 
the French soon followed and defied him every day. 

* "The French now resolved to strike a decisive blow against the Duke of Yoik, and 
compel him to retire from the defence of the United Provinces. With this view, they crossed 
tbb Meuse with thirty thousand men, which were to attack the British posttf on the right, 
while another body of no less strength was advancing to reach them on the left On thii . 
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.^ngth leached thai fomudahle line of the Rhine, which nature seems to hare 

assigned *as a boundary to their fine country, and which they have always 

. felt ambitions to give it for a frontier. Pichegru, indeed, stopped by Nime- 

,guen» was not yet master of the course of the Wahl; and if he thought of 

conquering Holland, he saw before him numerous streams, fortified places, 

inundations, and a most unpropitious season ; but he was very near the so 

ardently desired limit, and with another daring act he might enter Nimeguen 

ror the isle of Bommel, and establish himself solidly upon the Wahl. Mo- 

• reau, called the general of sieges, had by an act of boldness just entered 

Venloo ; Jourdan was strongly established on the Rhine. Along the Mo 

<selle and Alsace, the armies had also just reached that great river. 

Since the check of Kaiserslautern, the armies of the Moselle and of the 
Upper Rhine, commanded by Michaud, had been occupied in obtaining rein- 
forcements of detachments from the Alps and from La Vendee. On the 14th 
-of Messidor (July 2), an attack had been attempted along the whole line from 
the Rhine to the Moselle, on the two slopes of the Vosges. This attack was 
not successful because it was too divided. A second attempt, planned on 
better principles, had been made on the 25th of Messidor (July 13). The 
.principal effort had beeil directed on the centre of the Vosges, with a view 
4o gain possession of the passes, and had caused, as it always did, a general 
retreat of the allied armies beyond Frankenthal. The committee had then 
ordered a diversion upon Treves, of which the French took possession, to 
punish the elector. By this movement, a principal corps was placed en 
JUcht between the Imperii! armies of the Lower Rhine and the Prussian 
army of the Vosges ; but the enemy never thought of taking advantage of 
this situation. The Prussians, however, profiting at length by a diminutibn 
of our forces towards Kaiserslautern, had attacked us unawares and driven us 
back beyond the place. Luckily, Jourdan had just been victorious on the 
Roer» and Clairfayt had recrossed the Rhine at Cologne. The allies had not 
ti^en the courage to remain in the Vosges ; they retired, leaving &e whole 
Palatinate to us, and throwing a strong garrison into Mayence. Luxemburg 
and Mayence were consequently the only places that they retained on the 
left bank. The committee immediately ordered them to be blockaded. Kle- 
ber was called from Belgium to Mayence, to direct the siege of that place, 
which he had assisted to defend in 1793, and where he had laid the founda- 
tion of his glory. Thus our conquests were extended on ail points, and 
everywhere carried as far as the Rhine. 

At the Alps, the former inactivity continued, and the great chain was still 
ours. The plan of invasion, ably devised by General Bonaparte, and com- 
municated to the committee by the younger Robespierre, who was on a mis- 
sion to the army of Italy, had been adopted. It consisted in uniting the two 
armies of the Alps and of Italy in the valley of Sturia, for the purpose of 
overrunning Piedmont. Orders had been given for marching when news of 
the 9th of Thermidor arrived. The execution of the plan was then sus- 
pended. The commandants of the fortresses, who had been obliged to give 

moTntng of the 19th of October, the several divisions of the Duke's army on the right were 
■Mailed by the French, who forcing a post occupied by a body of cavalry, a corps of infantry. 
which was stationed near it was thrown into disorder, and compelled to retreat along the 
dyke on the bonks of the Wahl. Unfortunately, they were followed by a body of the ene- 
ny's eavalry, which they mistook for rtieir own ; nor did they discover their mistake tiU the 
enemy came ap and attacked them before they could assume a posture of defence. The whol^ 
- of that body of infiintry was either killed, or made prisoners."— uinnuo/ RegUter, £. 
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[l the patdsanp of reaotion* edleged that &k phm had for W 4fbjeM} ib 
rain the army, by throwing it iato Piedmont, to opoa Toulon again lo-USe 
£nglish, and to serve the seeret designs of Robespierre. iean-Bon4lt4- 
.Andr^, who had been sent to Toulon to superintend the repairs of ^ashifis 
of war there, and who cherished schemes of his own relative to the Medifer- 
ranean, proved himself one of the greatest enemies to this plan. Yoms^ 
Bonaparte was even accused of being an accomplice of the Robespierres, on 
aeeount of the confidence with which his talents and his projects had inspired 
the younger of the two brothers.* The army was brought back in disorder 
to the great chain, where it resumed its positions. The campaign finished, 
however, with a brilliant advantage. The Austrians, conjoinUy with the 
English, determined to make an attempt on 8avona, for the purpose of cut- 
ting off the communicati(m with Genoa, which, by its neutrality, rendered 
great service to thel commerce in articles of subsistence. General Golloredo 
advanced with a corps of from eight to ten thousand men, made no great 
haste in his march, and gave the French time to prepare themselves. Being 
attacked amid the mountains by the French, whose movements were direeted 
by General Bonaparte, he lost eight hundred men, and retreated disgraoe^ 
fuUy, accusing the English, who in their turn accused hun. The commttiA- 
rcation with Genoa was re-established, and the army consolidated in all its 
positions. 

At the Pyrenees, a new series of successes opened upon us. Dugommior 
was still besieging Bellegarde, with the intention of making himself master 
pf that place, before he descended into Catalonia. La Union made a general 
attack on the French line for the purpose of proce/eding to ^e succour of iImi 
]besieged ; but, being repulsed at all points, he had withdrawn, and the for«- 
tress, more discouraged than ever by this rout of the Spaoikili army, had sur^ 
r^dered on the 6th of Vendemiaire. Dugommier, having no danger whatstrviar 
to dread on his rear, prepared to advance into Catalonia. At ihe westent 
Pyrenees, the French, being roused at length from their torpor, overran &tt 
valley of Bastan, took Fontarabia and St. Sebastian, and, favoured by dit 
climate, prepared, as at the eastern Pyrenees, to push their successes in spite 
of the approach of winter. 

In La Vendue the war had continued. It was not brisk and dangefow, 
but slow and devastating. Stoiflet, Sapinaud, and Charette, had at lenfdi 
shared the command among them. Since the death of Laroche-Jacqneleiiiy 
Stofilet had succeeded him in Anjou and Upper Poitou ; Sapinaud had stitt 
retained the little division of the centre ; Charette, who had distinguished 
Idmself by the campaign of the last winter, when, with forces almost dis^ 
stroyed, he had always contrived to elude the pursuit of the republicans, hsA 
the command in Lower Vendee ; but he aspired to the general command* 
The chiefs had met at Jallais, and had entered into a treaty dictated by the 
Abb^ Bernier, curd of St. Laud, the councillor and friend of Stoffiet, and 
governing the country in his name. This abbe was as ambitious as Charette, 
and desired to see a combination efieeted that should furnish him with the 

* ** Bonaparte set off ibr Genoa, and fulfilled his minion. The ninth of Thentoidor 
tnrived, and the deputies called Terrorists were superseded by Albitte and SaUoDtti* In 4h» 
disorder which then prevailed, they were either ignorant of the ordens^iven to General Bom^ 
parte, or peraons, envious of the rising glory of the young general of artillery, inspired AlhiM 
and Salicetti with suspicions prejudicial to him. They accordingly drew up a rasoladoii' 
ordering that he should be arrested, and he continued nearfy a fortnight nncUr aneaW" -^ 



r Ailr c iH iijf 6v9t iSHh^Miifk ihsu Iriitienee whi^ ht ptM^tS^d4^ 
'fitoAi^ TlMy ngreed to form a Bupi^eme ^^odneil, by 1^ orders ^ ^iStt 
^•ve^thing iros 1o be done iti fotuire. SMIki^ Sapinaud, and Charefte, ireei- 
. proedfy confomed to each other their respective commands of Anjon, ifie 
4eafi^^ and Lower Vendee. M. de Marigny, who had survived the gite^t 
Vendeam expedition to Granville, having infringed one of thp orders of this 
dbtinciU was seized. Stofflet had the druelty to orcler him to be shot apoti 
a report Of Cliarette's.* This act, which was attributed to jealousy, produced 
a most unfavoutable impression on all the royalists. 

The war, without any possible result,* Was now merely a war of devasta- 
tion. The republicans had formed fourteen intrenched camps, which enclosed 
the whole insurgent country. From these camps issued incendiary columns, 
which, under the chief command of General Turreau, executed the formida- 
He decree of the Convention. They burned the woods, the hedges, thfc 
copses, frequently the villages themselves, seized the crops and the cattle, 
imd', acting *iipon the decree which ordered every inhabitant w)io had not 
taken part in die rebellion tp retire to the distance of twenty leagues from 
the insurgent country, treated all whom they met with as enemies. 'The 
Venekeans, who, to procure the means of subsistence, had not ceased to cul- 
tivate their lands amidst these horrid scenes, resisted this kind of warfare in 
sittsh a way as to render it everlasting. ' On a signal from flieir chiefs,, ihey 
formed sudden assemblages. Jell upon the rear of the camps and stormed them, 
ov, allowing the columns to advance, they rushed upon them when they had 
got into die heart of the country, and, if they succeeded in breaking diem, 
they put to death all, to die very last man. They then secured the arms and 
amitiumtioii, which were in great request with them ; and without having' 
done acnrything to weaken a very superior enemy, they had merely procured 
the means of prosecudng this atrocious warfare. 

Sudn was die state of things on the left bank of the Loire. On die right 
bank, ia that part of Bretagne which is situated between die Loire aiid die 
y^acme, a new ai^mblage had been formed, and composed in a great part 
6{ tlie semains of the Vendean column destroyed at Savenay, and of tb^ 
peasscuts inhabiting diose plains. M. de Sc^peaOx was its chief. This 
eorps was nearly of the same force as M. de Sapinaud's and connected La 
Vendue with Bre^igne. 

Bretagne had become the dieatre of a war very different from diat of La 
Vendue, b«t no^ less deplora1)le. The Chouans, to whom we have already 
adverted, were smugglers, whom the abolition of the barriers had left with- 
out oecapation, young men who had refused to comply with the requisidon^ 
and sonnte Vendeans, who, like the followers of M. de Sc^peaux had escaped 
fhwa the rout of Savenay. They followed the trade of plunder among die 
rocks and spacious woods of Bretagne, particularly in the great forest ot 
Pertre. They did not form, like the Vendeans, numerous bodies capii- 

• << Char^tte and Stofflet, jealous of the power of Marisoy, convoked a council of war an 
some frivolous pretext, and condemned him to death for contumacy. His army felt the utmoat 
lesentment at this iniquitous sentence, and swore they would defend their general against all 
his enemies. For himself, he heard of his condemnation with composure. Soon after it waa 
decreed, 8tofflet gate orders to some Gennaiis to go and ^oot Marigny. The wretches obeyed. 
Th« genend had only his domestica with him; he eould not believe that so inlamooa an aei 
was intended. When he saw, however, that his death was raaolved on, he aiited for a etfaf*- 
feasor, which was rudely denied. On this, passing into his garden, he said to the soUisiti^ ^ 
is for me to command you. To your ranks, chasseur^!' He then called out ' Present * to ^ ^ ' 
mM ISftU-de«d."*-Jlfmoer9 of the ManrMmness de Laroeh^aequekin, £. 
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Uf nrawYoms 

Ufl of keeping dw field* but manhed in bands of from thirtjr to fi^; dopped 
eoorien and the public conveyances ; and murdered the juatieet of peaoe, the 
mayors, the republican functionaries, and, above all, the purchasers of nar 
tional property. As for those who were not purchasers but fanners of each . 
propesty, they called on them, and obliged diem to pay the rent to them. 
In general, they were particularly careful to destroy bridges, to break up 
roads, and to cut off the shafts of carts, to prevent the carriage of articles 6f 
consumption to the towns. They addressed terrible threats* to those vi^ho 
carried their produce to the markets, and they executed those threats by 
plundering and burning their property. As they could not occupy the coun- 
try like a regular military force, their object evidently was to distract it by 
preventing Uie citizens from accepting any office under the republic, by 
punishing the acquisition of national property, and by starving the towns. 
Less united, and less strong, than the Vendeans, they were nevertheless more 
formidable, and truly deserved the appellation of banditti. 

They had a secret chief, whom we have already mentioned, M. de Pui- 
saye, a member of the Constituent Assembly. He had retired after the 10th 
of August to Normandy, had engaged, ^ we have seen, in the federalist 
insurrection, and, after the defeat of Vernon, had fled to Bretagne, to conceal 
himself, and to collect there the remains-of La Rouarie's conspiracy. With 
great intelligence, and extraordinary skill in uniting the elements of a party, 
he combined extreme activity of body and mind, and vast ambition, 
^uisaye, struck by the peninsular position of Bretagne, with the great extent 
of its coast, with the peculiar configuration of its soil, covered with forests, 
mountains, and impenetrable retreats ; struck, above all, by the barbarism of 
its inhabitants, speaking a foreign language, deprived, consequently, of aU 
communication with the other inhabitants of France, completely under the 
influence of the priests, and three or four times as numerous as the Yen* 
deans — Puisaye conceived that he should be able to excite in Bretagne an 
insurrection much more formidable than that which had for its chiefs a Ca* 
thelineau, a d'Elb^e, a Bonchamp, and a Lescure. The vicinity, moreover, 
of England, and the convenient intermediate situaition of the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, suggested to him the plan of inducing the cabinet of 
London to concur in his designs. It was not his wish, therefore, that the 
energy of the country should be wasted in useless pillage, and he laboured 
to organize it in such a manner as that he might be able to hold it entirely 
under his sway. . Assisted by the priests, helhad caused all the men capable 
of bearing arms to be enrolled in registers opened in the parishes. Each 
parish formed a company, each canton a division; the united divisions 
formed four principal divisions, those of Morbihan, Finist^re, Ootes-dui- 
Nord, and Ille-et-Vilaine, all four dependent on a central committee, which 
represented the supreme authority of the country. Puisaye, as general-in- 
chief, was president of the central committee, and, by means of this ramifi- 
cation, he circulated his orders throughout the whole province. He recom- 
mended to his followers, until his vast projects should be ripe for execution, 
to commit as few hostilities as possible, that they might not draw too many 
troops into Bretagne, and to content themselves with collecting warlike 
stores, and. preventing the carriage of provisions to the towns. But the 
^ Chouans, by no means calculated for the kind of general war which he medi- 
tated, addicted themselves individually to pillage, which was more profitable 
to them, and more to their ^ste. Puisaye therefore hastened to put the 
finishing hand to his work, and purposed, as soon as he should have com- 
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{Acted the 0i|iiiintioii of his party, to go to Londcm, in oider to open a 
negotiatioii widi the English cabinet and the French princes. 

As we have akeady seen, in the account of the preceding campaign, the 
Vendeans had not yet had any communication with foreigners. M. de Tin* 
* teniae had, indeed, been sent to them to inquire who they were, and what 
^as their number and what was their object, and to offer them arms and 
assistance if they would make themselves masters of a seaport. It was this 
offer that had induced them to march to Granville, and to make that attempt, 
the failure of which we are acquainted with. The squadron of Lord Moira, 
after cruising to no purpose, had carried to Holland the succours destined 
for La Vendue. Puisaye hoped to provoke a similar expedition, and to con- 
clude an arrangement with the French princes, who had not yet expressed 
any gratitude or given any encourgement to, the insurgent royalists in the 
Interior. 

The princes, on their side, having little hopes laf support; from foreign 
powers, began to cast back their eyeg on their partisans in the interior of 
France. But jaone of those about them were disposed to turn to account 
the devotedness of the brave men who were ready to sacrifice themselves 
for the cause of royalty. Some aged gentlemen, some old friends, had fol- 
lowed Monsieur, who had become regent, and fixed his residence at Verona, 
since the country near the Rhine was no longer habitable except for military 
men. The Prince of Cond^, a brave man, but of little capacity, continued 
to collect on the Upper Rhine all who were desirous of attaching themselves 
to the profession of arms. A number of young nobility followed the Count 
d'Artois in his travels, and had accompanied hinl to St. Petersburg. Cathe- 
rine had given the prince a magnificent reception ; she had presented him 
with a frigate, a million of money, a sword, and the brave Count de Vau- 
ban, to induce him to make good use of it.^ She had, moreover, promised 
effective succours, as soon as the prince should have landed in La Vendue. 
This landing, however, was not attempted : the Count d'Artois had returned 
to Holland, where he was at the head-quarters of the Duke of York. 

The situation of the three French princes was neither brilliant nor pros- 
perous. Austria, Prussia, and England had refused to recognise the regent; 
for to recognise any other sovereign of France than the one who governed 
it de facto, was to intermeddle with domestic affairs, which none of Ae 
powers wished to appear to do. Now, in particular, when they were beaten, 
all of them affected to say that they had taken up arms merely for the sake 
of their own security. To recognise the regent would have subjected them* 
to another inconvenienice. It would have been equivalent to pledging them- 
selves not to make peace till after the destruction of the republic, an event 
on which they began to give up reckoning. Meanwhile the powers tolerated 
the agents of the princes, but did not acknowledge them under any public 
character. The Duke d'Harcourt in London, the Duke d'Havr^ at Madrid, 
the Duke de Polignac at Vienna, transmitted notes that were scarcely read 

* '< Catherine behaved with marked cordiality to the emigprant French princes, and was one 
of the most strenuous opponents of the Revolution. The Jacobin emissaries, it seems, were 
making some progress among the lower orders of the people in St Petersburg ; on which, 
says Sir John Carr, Catherine had them all seized one evening, and carried to the lunatic 
asylum, where they were properly shaved, blistered, starved, and physicked. After fourteen 
days of this wholeson^e regimen, they were restored to the public view, and^ universally 
shunned as insane. Had this harmless experiment failed, she had another mode of treat* 
ment in store, and prepared forils adoption by quickly building a state-prison." — Edinbw^h 
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and 8ddom Ikteaed to, anA weie rather the intetmediato dMpmuieiii bf flu* 
very scanty sacooan granted to the emifrants, than the ofgana cff >«n atouM 
p0)wer. Hence great dissatisfaction with the foreign powers 'pMf ailed in the 
three coortB where the emigrants resided. They began to discoiFer that the 
gQneroos zeal of the coalition for royalty had been merely a djsguise of Ihe 
most violent enmity to France. Austria, by hoisting her flag at Valencii^R- 
nes and Cond^, had, in the opinion of the emigrants, provoked ^e outbun^t 
of French patriotism. Prussia, of whose pacific dispositions they were 
already aware, had, they daid, failed in all her engagements. Pitt, who was 
the most positive and the most supercilious towards them, was also the most 
hateful to them. They called him by no other name than the treachefrous 
Englishman, and said that they ought to take his money and cheat him after- 
wards, if they could. They pretended that Spain alone oould be relied on ; 
she alone was a faithful kinswoman, a sincere ally, and towards her they 
.ought to turn their hopes. 

The three petty fugitive courts, so far from harmonizing with the powers 
on whom they had placed their hopes, were not on better terms with one 
another, li'he Court of Verona, indisposed to take an active part, giving to 
the emigrants orders that were ill-obeyed, making communications to die 
cabinets that were little heeded, by agents who were not recognised, was 
filled with distrust of the two others, felt jealous of the active part perfohned 
by the Prince of Cond6 on the Rhine, and of the kind of consideration which 
his unenlightened but energetic courage gained him with the oabinets, and 
envied even the travels of the Count d'Artois in Europe. The Prince of 
Oonde, oh his part, as brave as he was deficient in iatelHgence, would not 
engage in any plan, and cared bnt little about the two courts that would not 
fight Lastly, the little court collected at Arnheim, shunning both the life 
&i was led on the Rhine and the superior authority to which it was obliged 
to submit at Verona, tarried at the English head-quarters, under the pretext 
of various designs upon the coasts of France. 

Cruel experience having taught the French princes that they could not 
depend upon the enemies of thdr country for the re-establishment of their 
throne, they were fond of observing that they must thenceforward rely only 
On their partisans in the interior and on La Vendee. Since terror had ceased 
to reign in France, the violent agitators had unfortunately begun to breathe, 
as well as honest men. The correspondence of the 'emigrants with the in* 
tenor was renewed. The court of Verona, through ^* medium of Count 
d'Entraigues, corresponded with one Lemaitre, an intriguer, who had been 
successively advocate, secretary to the council, pamphleteer, and prisoner in 
the Bastille, and who finished with the profession of agent of the princes. 
Wah him were associated a man named Laville-Heumois, formerly maktt 
de$ requites, and a creature of Calonne's, and an Abbe Brothier, pre- 
ceptor of the nephews of the Abb6 Maury. Application was made to 
these intriguers for particulars concerning the situation of France, the 
state of parties, and their dispositions, and for plans of conspiracy. In 
reply, they transmitted intelligence most of which was fdse. They boasted 
of intercourse which they had not with the heads of the Govemmefft, and 
strove to the utmost of their power to persuade the French princes that everlr- 
thing was to be expected from a movement in the interior. They were 
directed to correspond with La Vendue, and especially with Charette,* who, 

' * * During tfa'M henible war, the TOyaliBt hero, Gharette, aequired hnmorCa! gtory Tbe' 
bl>Mii6ii«f his metfiiires, hit fertility of re«nnrce«, and his constancy, n<«ver Mibdoed in the 
most deaperate aitoationa, mark him aa a really great roan. Wounded, panned f^m pbUie' 
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ihm baiflMWMMrtNM^. wm dw hem «f ilie rafwliM^ hiM^.#«itb.wlM»:llHf 

Such wa» dm the Mioatio» of the royidiM par^ in sad 4mt of Fvnoe.: Bt 
ip«(|iBduL La Vcodie^a war leas alamin^for its daBgAW tfasn afflfetiag for ids 
«»rag»8, Ilrfonnod in Bretagne extenaif» bai yet distant prDJoota^ aubjoet 
moreover tp a very diffisuU conditioif«-*-tb6 union and the concert of a mnlti- 
(ade oC^pmona. Out of France it was divided^ held in little conaidendionji 
and scaiUily supported* Convinced at length* of the futili^r of all hopjo oi 
iforeign suoeoiif, it'.kept up a puerile correspondence with the royalista of te 
iaierior. 

The republic had theinafore little to fear from the efibrts of Europe and of 
royalty. Setting aside the subjeet pf pain which it found in the ravages. of 
La Vendue, it had cause to congratulate itself on its splendid triumphs. It 
had been aaved in the preceding year from invasion, this year it had revenged 
itoeiS by its conquesls. Belgium, Dutch Brabant* the countries of Luxemr 
bnrg,. Liegie^ and Juliers, the electorate of Treves, the Palatinate, Snroy, 
Nice, a fortress in Catalonia, and the valley of Bastan, had been won* Ihns 
threatening H^and^ Piedmont, and Spain at the same time. Such weis 
the reaulls of the prodigious efforts of the celebrated cosunittee of pnUit 
neUlMDe. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
wornsR or the ybab hi^-saloons and ofiANGB w manubbs^ 

OBCREE CONCSmrafG POPULAR SOCIETIES—MODIFIG ATION8 IN THE 
MAXIMUM AND REQUISITIONS— TRIAL OP GARRIBR^THE JAC08IN 
CLUB SHUT UP—RETURN OP THE SEVENTY-THREE— COMMENCE- 
MBNT OF PROCEEDINGS AGAINST BILLAUD-VARENNES COLLOT- 
D'HERBOIS, AND BARldlRE. 

Whii*b these events were occurring on the frontiers, the Convention con- 
tinued its reforms. The representatives commissioned to renew the admi- 
nistrations travelled through France, everywhere reducing the number of the 
revolutionary committees, composing them of other individuals, causing 
those to be apprehended as accomplices of Robespierre whose too atrocious 
excesses, did not permit them to be left unpunished, appointing fresh muni- 
cipal functionaries, reorganizing the popular societies, and purging them of 
the most violent and Sie most dangerous men. This operation was not 
always executed without impediment. At Dijon, the revolutionary organiza- 
tion was found more compact than anywhere else. The. same persons, 
members at one and the same time ef the revolutionary committee, of the 
municipality, and of the popular society, made all in that city tremble. They 
imprisoned arbitrarily both travellers and inhabitants, entered in the list of 

to place, with scaroely twelve companions left, this famous royalbt chief was still such an 
olject of dread to the rafiublieans, as to indaco them to offer him a million of livres tnd a free 
passage to England; but be refused, choosing to persevere in the iui|qa»l straggle, tsQ hm 
was taken and put to death." — Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochefaqtukin. E. 
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k«tt wkon ik&f ww^ pleased to pbos itu»^ nA fwmiM Aem 
from obtaining certificates of rosidenoe by intinidsttiig ^ sscfions. They 
had formed themselves into regiments under the title of la retolntioiMry army, 
and oWged ^e comnnune to Slow them pay. They did noting, attended 
, the meetings of the club, themselves and their wives, and spent in orgies^ 
where it was not allowed to drink out of anything but gobleti» the double 
produce of their appointments and their rapine. They corr^ponded with 
the Jacobins of Lyons and Marseilles, and served them as a medium for com- 
municating with those of Paris. Cal^s, the representative, had the greatest 
difficulty in dissolving this coalition. He dismissed all the revolutionary 
authorities, selected twenty or thirty of the most moderate members of the 
elub, and committed to them the task of its purification. 

When driven from the municipalities, the revolutionists did as in Paris, 
and usually retired to the Jacobin club. If the club had been purified, they 
forced themselves into it again after the departure of the representatives, or 
formed another. There £ey made more violent speeches than ever, and 
gave way to all the frenzy of rage and fear, for they beheld vengeance every- 
where. The Jacobins of Dijon sent an inflammatory address to those of 
Paris. , At Lyons, they formed a no less dangerous body ; and, as the city 
was still under the weight of the terrible decrees of the Convention, the re^ 
presentatives found it very difficult to repress their fury. At Marseilles they 
were more audacious. Adding the excitement of their party to the warinth 
of local character, they formed a considerable assemblage, beset a room 
where the two representatives, Auguies and Serres, were at table, and sent 
deputies to them who, sword and pistol in hand, demanded the release of the 
imprisoned patriots. The two representatives displayed the greatest firm- 
ness, but, being ill-supported by the gendarmerie, who had inv^iably 
seconded the cruelties of the late system, till at length they began to think 
themselves accomplices of and responsible for it, Uiey narrowly escaped 
being murdered. However, several Parisian battalions, which wece at that 
moment at Marseilles, came to the relief ,of the two representatives, disen- 
gaged them from the mob, and dispersed thoi assemblage. At Toulouse, also, 
9ie Jacobins excited commotions. In that city four persons, a director of the • 
posts, a district secretary, and two actors, had set themselves up for chiefs 
of the revolutionary party. They had formed a committee of aurveillanct 
for the whole of the South, and extended their tyranny far beyond Toulouse. 
They opposed the reforms and the imprisonments ordered by Artigoyte and 
Chaudron-Rousseau, the representatives, raised the popular society, and had 
the audacity to declare through it, that those two representatives had lost the 
confidence of the people. They were vanquished, however, and confined, 
together with their principal accomplices. 

These scenes were repeated everywhere, with more or less violence, aC-^ 
cording to the character of the provinces. The Jacobins were nevertheless 
everywhere subdued. Those of Paris, the chiefs of the coalition, were in 
the greatest alarm. They saw the capital adverse to ,their doctrines ; they 
learned that in the departments public ^pinion, less prompt to manifest itself 
than in Paris, was not less decided against them. They knew that they 
were everywhere calfed cannibals, partisans, accomplices of Robespierre's, 
men who aspired to be the agents in continuing his system. They found 
themselves supported, it is true, by the multitude of dismissed placemen, 
by the electond club, by a violent and frequendy victorious minority in the^ 
sections, by a porfion of the members of the Convention, some of whom still 



iat in Iheir toeiety; bat tfiey were not die lem utemMd at Am dfatetlm of 
' ilie poblic mind, and pfelended that a plot waa fonned for diiMotrinf the 
popitiar BocietieB, and after them, the repnblie. 

They drew up an address to the affiliated societies as a reply to the attacks 
which were made upon them. ** People are striving," said they, ** to de- 
stroy our fraternal unioh ; &ey are striving to break Sie fasces so formidar 
ble to the enemies of equality and of liberty. We are accused, we are 
assailed by the blackest calumnies. Aristocracy and the advocates of mode- 
ration are raising their audacious heads. The fatal reaction occasioned by 
the fall of the triumvirs is perpetuated, and from amidst the storms engen- 
dered by iStie enemies of the people, a new faction has sprung up, which 
tends to the dissolution of all the popular societies. It harasses and strives 
to excite the public opinion ; it carries ^ts audacity to such a length as to 
hold us forth as a rival power to the national representation*— us; who always 
rally round and fight along with it in all the dangers of the country. .It ac- 
cuses us of continuing Robespierre* s system, and we have in our registers 
the names of those only who, in the night between the 9th and 10th of 
Thermidor, occupied the post which the danger of the country assigned to 
them. But we will reply to these vile calumniators by combating them 
without ceasing. We wiU reply to tiiem by the purity of our principles and 
of our actions, and by an unshaken attachment to the cause of the people 
which they have betrayed, to the national representation which they aim at 
dishonouring, and to equality which they detest." 

They affected, as we see, a high* respect for the national Tq>re8entatiott. 
They had even, in one of their sittings, given up to the committee of gene- 
ral safety one of their members, for having said that the principal conspira- 
tors against liberty were in the very bosom of the Convention. They 
circulated their address in all the departments, and particularly in the sec- 
tions of Paris. ^ 

The party which was opposed to them became daily bolder. It had 
already adopted distinguishing colours, manners, places, and watchwords^ 
It was, as we have stated, young men, either belonging to persecuted fami- 
lies, or who had evaded the requisition, that had begun to form this party. 
The women had joined them ; they had passed the last winter in consterna- 
tion; they determined to pass the present in festivities and amusements. 
Primaire (December) approached. They were eager to relinquish the ap- 
pearances of indigence, of simplicity, nay even of squalidness, which had 
long been affected during the Reign of Terror, for brilliant dresses, elegant 
manners, and ent^tainments.* Tney madex^ommon cause with the young 
enemies of a ferocious democracy ; they excited their zeal, they made po- 
liteness and attention to dress, a law with them. Fashion began again to 
exercise its sway. It required the hair to be plaited in tresses, and fastened 
at the back of the head with a comb. This practice was borrowed from the 
soldiers, who arranged their hair in that manner to parry sword-cuts ; and 

• «<The manners of the people during these days of reviving order, exhibited an extra- 
ordinary mixture of revolutionary recklessness, with the reviving gaiety and elegance of the 
French character. In the saloons of the Thennidorians, none but the most humane mea- 
sures were proposed, 'or the most generous sentiments uttered. One of the most fashionable 
and brilliant assemblies was call^, The Ball of the Victims, the condition of entrance to 
which was the loss of a near relation by the guillotine. Between the country dances they 
said, ' We dance on the tombs ;' and a favourite dress for the hair was adopted from the way 
ilk which it had been arranged immediately before execution.''— iiAson. E. 
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fltaading, knew how to keep op their rank and to gam tfaoae adrantagea of 
the drawing-room so frivolous and so soon aoquir^, were neyerdieieM not 
proof againat delicate flattery. Many.a member of a committee* adroitly 
adicited at a dinner-party, rendered a aervice or suffered his vote to be 
influenced. 

Thus a woman, sprung from a financier, married to a magistrate, and who 
had become, like one of the spoils of the old state of society, the wife of 
an ardent revolutionist, undertook to reconcile simple, sometimes coarse, 
and almost always fanatical, men with elegance, taste, pleasures, ease of 
manners, and indifference as to opinions. The Revolution, brought back 
from that extreme point of fanaticism and coarseness, from which it was 
certainly beneficial to bring it back, advanced nevertheless too rapidly to- ' 
wards the oblivion of republican manners, principles, and, we may almost 
say, resentments. The Thermidorians were reproached with this change. 
They were accused of giving way to it, of producing it, of accelerating it^ 
and the reproach was just. 

The revolutionists kept aloof from these drawing-rooms and from these 
concerts. If some few of them ventured to appear there, they left them 
only to go to their tribunes to inveigh against the Cabarus, against the aristo- 
crats, against the intriguers and the contractors, whom she drew along in her 
train. They, for their part, had no other meetings than their clubs and their | 
assemblies of sections, to which they resorted, not to seek pleasure, but to | 
give vent to their passions. Their wives, who were called the furies of the 
guillotine, because they had frequently formed a circle round the scaffold, , 
appeased in popular costume in the tribunes of the clubs, to applaud the most 
violent motions. Several members of the Convention still attended the 
sittings of the Jacobins ; some carried thither their celebrity, but they were I 
silent and gloomy ; such were Collot-d'Herbois, Billaud-Varennes, and Car- ! 
Tier. Others, as Duhem, Crassons, Lanot, went thither from attachment to . 
the cause, but without the personal reason of defending their revolutionary | 
conduct. ' 

It was at the Palais-Royal, around the Convention, in the tribunes, and 
in the sections, that the two parties came into collision. In the sections, in. 
particular, where they had «to deliberate and to discuss, extremely violent. 
Quarrels took .place. The address of the Jacobins to the affiliated societies 
was just at that time carried about from one to another; arid some insisted | 
on having* it read there. A decree enjoined also the reading of the report ! 
of Robert Lindet on the state of France, a report which presented so faithful ! 
a picture of it, and expressed so precisely the sentiments with -which the 
Convention and all honest men were animated. The reading of these docu- 
ments furnished occasion, every Decadi for the warmest disputes. The I 
revolutionists called loudly for the address of the Jacobins, and their adver- - 
saries for Lindet's report. A frightful uproar was the consequence. The 
members of the old revolutionary committees took down the names of all 
those who mounted the tribune to oppose them, and, as they wrote them, 
they exclaimed, ** We will exterminate them." The habits which they had 
contracted .during the Reign of Terror had made the words to kill, to guillo- 
tine, so familiar to them, that they had them constantly in their mouths. 
They thus gave occasion for its being said that they were making new lists 
of proscription, and intended to revive the system of Robespierre. Fights 
frequendy took place in the sections ; sometimes victory was undecided, 
and there had been no possibility of reading anything when ten o'clock ar- 
rived. The revolutionists, who did not scruple to exceed the lawful ho^ir,^ 
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would iben wait tUl dieir adrenaries, who affected to obey the law, had 
withdral^ii, when tiiey read what they pleased, and deliberated on any sub- 
jects which they wished to disease. 

Scenes of this kind were daily reported to the ConTention, and complaints 
were made against the old members of the revolutionary committees, who were, 
it was said, the authors of all these disturbances. The electoral club, more 
noisy of itself than all the sections put together, had just urged the patience 
of the Assembly to the utmost, by an address of the most dangerous kind. 
It was, as we have said, in this club that the men most compromised always 
met, ^d that the most daring schemes were conceived. A deputation from 
this club came to demand that the election of the municipal magistrates 
should be restored to the people ; that the municipality of Paris, which had 
not been re-established since the 9th of Thermidor, should be reconstituted ; 
and lastly, that instead of a single meeting per decade, each section should 
be allowed to hold two. On this last petition a great number of deputies 
rose, made the most vehement complaints, and demanded measures against 
the members of the old revolutionary committees, to whom they attributed all 
the disturbances. Legendre, though he had disapproved Lecointre's first 
attack upon Billaud-Varennes, Gollot-d'Herbois, and Barrere, said that it 
was necessary to go further back, that the Source of the evil was in the mem- 
bers of the former committees of government, that they abused the indul- 
gence which the Assembly had shown them, and that it was high time to 
punish their ancient tyranny, in order to prevent a new one. 

This discussion excited a fresh tumult, more violent than 1)ie first. After 
long and deplorable recriminations, the Assembly, meeting with only such 
questions as were dangerous or not to b^ solved, p^sed a second time to the 
order of the diay. Various means were successively*suggested for repressing^ 
the extravagances of the popialar societies and the abuse of the right of pieti- 
tion. It was proposed to annex toXindet's report an address to the French 
people, expressing ito a still more precise and energetic manner the senti- 
ments of the Assembly and the new course which it intended to pursue. 
Thi^ idea was adopted. Richard, who had just returned from the army, 
insisted that this waf not enough ; that it was necessary to govern vigor- 
ously ; that' addresses signified nothiiig, because all the makers of petitions 
would not fail to reply to them ; and that people ought not to be suffered to 
use at the bar such language as in the streets would cause those who dared 
to utter it to be apprehended. *' It is high time," said Bourdon of the Oise, 
*' to address useful truths to you. Do you know why your armies are 
conjstantly victorious ? — because they observe strict discipline. H^ve a good 
police in the state, and you will have a good government. Do you know 
whence proceed the everlasting attacks directed against yours? — ^from the 
abuse by your enemies of all that is democratic in your institutions. They 
take delight in reporting that you will never have a government — that you 
will be forever involved in anarchy. It may then be possible that a nation 
constantly victorious should not know how to govern itself. And would the 
Convention, knowing that this alone prevents the completion of the Revolu- 
tion, negle<ft to provide for it ? No, no ; let us undeceive our enemies. It 
IS by the abuse of the popular societies and of the right of petition that they 
aim at destroying us. It is this abuse that must be repressed." 

Various expedients were submitted for repressing the abuse of popular 
societies without destroying them. Pelet, in order to deprive the Jacobins 
of the support of several Mountaineer deputies, who belonged to their society^ 
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Md especially Billaad-VaronneB, CoHol^d'Heibokiy «iid other ^da«ig«Mus 
leaders, propoied to forbid mesubers of the Oenvention from beeominj^ mem- 
bers of any popular societies. This isuggestion w«8 adopted. But a'great 
number of remoostraaces arose -from the Moimtain. It was urged that the 
light of meeting, for the purpose of enlightening themselFes on the subject 
of the public interests, was a right belonging to all the citiieas, and of wliich 
a deputy could ao« more be deprived than any other member of the state ; that 
consequently the decree adopted w^ a violation of an absolute and unassaQ- 
able right. The decree was rescinded. Dubois«Gr8nc6 made another mo- 
tion. Explaining the manner in which the Jacobins had purified themselves, 
he showed that this society contained within its bosom the very same persons 
who had misled it in the time of Robespierre. He maintained that the Con- 
vention had a right to purify it afresh, in the same way as it proceeded, by 
means of its commissioners in regard to the societies in the departments ; and 
he proposed to refer the question to the competent committees, that they might 
devise a suitable mode of purification, and the means of rendering the popu- 
lar societies useful. This new motion was also adopted. 

The decree produced a great uproar at the Jacobins. They cried out diat 
Dubois^Crance had deceived the Convention ; that the purification (ordered 
after the 9th of Thermidor had been stricdy executed ; that nobody had a 
right to require a repetition of it ; that among them all were worthy to sit in 
that illustrious society, which had rendered such services to the country ; 
that, they did not shrink, from the severest scrutiny, and were ready to sub- 
mit to the investigation of the Convention. They decided, in consequence, 
ihat a list of all Iheir members should be printed and carried to the bar by a 
deputation. 

On the following da}^ the 19th of Vendemiaire, they* were less tractaHe. 
They declared that the decision adopted the preceding evening was incon- 
fliderate ; that to deliver a list of the members of the society to the Assembly- 
was to admit that it possessed the right of purification, which belonged to 
nobody ; that, as all the citizens had a right to meet without arms, to confer 
together on questions of public interest, no individual could be declared nn- 
worthy of forming part of a society ; that, consequently, purification was 
contrary to all rights, and no list ought to be furnished. ** The popular so- 
cieties," exclaimed Giot, a vehement Jacobin, and one of those who held 
appointments about the armies, *« the popular societies belong exclusively to 
themselves. Were it otherwise, the infamous court would have thinned that 
of the Jacobins, and you would have seen benches which ought to be occu- 
pied by virtue' alone sullied by the pi:esence of Jaucours and FeuiUants. 
Now, the court itself, which spared nothing, durst not attack- you, and shall 
that which the court dared not attempt be undertaken at the moment when 
the Jacobins have sworn to overthrow all tyrants, be they who they may, 
and to be ever subra|issive to the Convention ? 1 have just come from the 
departments ; I can assure you that the existence of the popular societies is 
extremely endangered ; 1 have been treated as a villain because the designa- 
tion of Jacobin yras inserted in my commission. I was told that 1 belonged 
to a society composed entirely of banditti. Secret intrigues are at work to 
separate from you the other societies of the republic. I have been so fortu- 
nate as to prevent the separation, and to strengthen the bonds of fraternity 
between you and the society of Bayonne, which Robespierre calumniated in 
your bosom. What I have said of one commune applies to all. Be prudent, 
continue to adhere to principles and to the Convention, and, above all, allovir 
to no authority the right of weeding you»" The Jacobins applauded this 
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Speedy and dscided ihal they would not carry this list to the Conven^n, but* 
. aanititB deereas. 

The etectord dub was mueh mdre tunroltaons. ^nce its last petition; it 
had been expelled ftom the Ev^che, and had taken refiige in a room of i^e 
Miiseiun, close to the Convention. There, in a noctnmal sitting, aniid the 
fniious shouts of those who attended it, and the yells of the women who 
Med the tribunes, it declared that the Convention had overstepped the dnra 
tioB of its powers ; that it had been commissioned to try the late King and to 
frame a constitution ; that it had done both ; and that, consequently, its task 
was performed, and its- powers were at an end. 

These scenes at the Jacobins and at the electoral elub were also denounced 
to the Convention, which referred the whole to the committees charged to sub- 
mit to it a plan relative to the abuses of the popular societies. It had voted 
an address^ agreeably to the suggestion made to it a few days before, and 
sent it to the sections and to all the communes of the republic. This address, 
couched in firm yet discreet language, repeated, in a more precise aAd posi- 
tive manner, the sentiments expressed in Lindet's reports. It became the 
subject of fresh struggles in the sections. The Revolutionists wished to pre- 
vent its being read, and opposed the voting in reply of addresses of adhesion. 
They obtained the adoptibn, ocN the contrary, of addresses to the Jacobins, 
to assure them of the interest that was taken in their cause. It frequently, 
happened that, after they had decided this vote, their adversaries received 
reinforcements, when they were expelled, and the section, thus renewed, 
came to a eontrary decision* Thus, too, there were several sections which 
presented two contrary addresses, one to the Jacobins, the other to the Con- 
vention. In one, the addressers extolled the services of the popular^K)cieties, 
and expressed wishes for their conservation ; in the other, tiiey said that the 
seeti<m, delivered from the yoke of anarchists and terrorists, came at length 
to express its free sentiments to the Convention, to offer its arms and its life, 
to put down at once *those who would continue the system of Robespierre 
and the agents of royalism. The Convention listened to these addresses till 
the plan relative to Ibe police of the popular societies should be promulgated. 

It was presented on the 25th of Vendeihiaire. Its principal object was to ^ 
break the coalition formed in France by all the societies of the Jacobins. 
Affiliated with the parent society, corresponding regularly with it, they 
composed a vast party, skilfully organized, which had one centre and one 
direction. This it was that the plan in question aimed to destroy. The 
decree forbade **all affiliations and federations, as well as all correspondence 
under a collective name between popular societies." It purported, moreover, 
that no petitions or addresses could be made in a collective name, in order to 
.put a stop to those imperious manifestoes, which the deputies of the Jacobins '^ 
or of- the electoral club brought and read at the bar, and which, in many 
instances, had become orders to the Assembly. Every address or petition 
wae to be individually signed. The means of prosecuting the authors of 
dangerous propositions would thus be secured, and it was hoped that the 
necessity of signing would make them cautious. A list of the members of 
every society was to be prepared immediately, and hung up in its place of 
meeting. No sooner was this decree read to the Assembly, than a great 
nunaber of voices were raised to oppose it. The authors of it, said the 
Mountaineers, aim at desfroying the popular societies, forgetting that they 
have* saved the Revolution and liberty, forgetting that they are the most 
powerful medium of uniting the citizens and keeping up their energfr and 
patnotism: by forbidding their correspondence, they attack the essential 
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ri|^t bekHigiiig to all the oitiieiui of eamapondix^ together, a riglit af 
■acred 93 tli^t of meeting peaceably to confer on queetiona of publie mtiBreet. 
Lejenne, Duhem, and GraMous, all Jacobins, ,aU deeply intereated in 
setting aside this decree^ were not the only deputies who thus expressed 
themselves. Thibaudeau,* a sincere republican, a stranger both to the 
Mountaineers and to the Thermidorians, appeared himself to dread the 
consequences of this decree, and moved its adjournment, apprehensive lest 
it might strike at the very existence of the popular societies. We wish not 
to destroy them, replied the Thermidorians, &e authors of the decree ; we 
only want to place them under the eye of the police. Amidst this conflict. 
Merlin of Thionville exclaimed, <* President, call the opposers to oitler. 
They allege that we want to suppress the popular societies, whereas, all that 
Is aimed at is to regulate their present relations." Rewbel, Bentabolle, 
Thuriot, demonstrated that there was no intention of suppressing them. 
Are they prevented, said they, from assembling peaceably and n^ithout arms, 
to confer on the public interests ? Assuredly not ; that right remains intact. 
They are only prevented from forming affiliations, federations, and no more 
is done in regard to them than has been already done in regard to the depart- 
mental authorities. These latter, according to the decree of the 14th of 
Frimaire, which institutes the revolutionary government, cannot correspond 
' or concert together. Can the popular societies be allowed IxJ do what has 
been forbidden to the departmental authorities ?t They are forbidden to cor-^ 
respond collectively, and no right is thereby violated: every citizen can 
assuredly correspond from one end of France to the other ; but do the 
citizens correspond through a president and secretary? It is this official 
correspondence between poweHul and constituted bodies that the decree 
ain^s, and with good reason, at preventing, in order to destroy a federalism 
more monstrous and more dangerous than that of the depai^ments. It is by 
these affiliations, and by this correspondence, that the Jacobins have con* 
trived to gain a real influence over the government, and i part in the direction 
of affairs, which ought to belong to the national representation alone. 

Bourdon of the Oise, one of the leading members of the committee of 
general safety, and, as we have seen, a Thermidorian, frequendy in opposition 
to his friends, exclaimed, <* The popular societies are not die people. I see the 
people in the primary assemblies only. The popular societies are a collection 
of men, who have chosen themselves, like monks, and who have succeeded 
in forming an exclusive, a permanent aristocracy, which assumes the name 
of the people, and which places itself beside the national representation, to 
suggest, to modify, or to oppose its resolutions. By the side of the Con- 
vention, I see another representation springing up, and that representation 
has its seat at the Jacobins." Bourdon was here interrupted by applause. 
He proceeded in th^ following terms : '^ So little am I influenced by passion 

* " A ntoine- Claire Thibaudeau was appointed, in 1792, deputy to the National Conven- 
tion, where he voted for the King's death. After the fail of Robespierre he became one of 
the chiefs of that party which declared equally against the Mountaineers and the Royalists, 
He presided in the Convention, was named secretary, and in October, 1794, procured the 
recall of Paine to that Assembly. In the following year he showed the greatest courage in 
lepulsing the partial insurrections of the sections which took place. In 1796 Tbibadeau was 
ai^iuted president of the council of Five Hundred, and warmly opposed Tallien and his 
party. He retired firom the legislative body in the year 1798, and was made prefect of the 
department of Gironde. In 1803 he was decorated with the cross of a Legionary, and sub- 
sequently appointed prefect of Marseilles, which office he held in 1806. He was the anthor 
of many^rorks of no great note." — Biograpkie Modeme. His Histoiy of the Consulate of 
the Empire, lately published, in 10 vols, 8vo., is, however, a valuable perfermance. K 
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Oil dlii mibjeetv flial, in order to secure unity and peace, I would cheerfnQy 
aaj to the people, 'Ghooee between the men whom ye have appointed to 
represent you, and those who have arisen by the side of them. What sig- 
nifies it, so ye have a single uniform representation?' " Fresh applause 
interrupted die speaker. He resumed: *'Yes," he exclaimed, «*let the 
people choose between you and the men who have wanted to proscribe the 
representatives possessing the national confidence, between you and the men 
who, in connexion with die municipality of Paris, aimed a few months since 
at assassinating liberty. Citizens, would you make a durable peace ? would 
you attain the ancient boundaries of Gaul ? Present to the Belgians, to the 
people bordering the Rhine, a peaceable revolution, a republic without a double 
representation, a republic without revolutionary committees stained with the * 
blood of citizens. Say to the Belgians, to the people of the Rhine, < Ye wanted 
a partial liberty, we give it you entire, only sparing you the cruel calamities 
preceding itt establishment, sparing you the sanguinary trials through which 
we have ourselves passed.' Consider, citizens, that, in order to deter the 
neighbouring nations from uniting with you, people declare that yon have no 
government, and that, if they would treat with you, they know not whether to 
address themselves to the Convention or to the Jacobins. Give, on the con- 
trary, unity and harmony to your government, and you will see that no nation 
js hostile to you and your principles ; you wiD see that no nation hates Uberty." 

Duhem, Crassous, and Clausel, proposed at least the adjournment of the 
decree, saying that it was too important to ^e passed so suddenly. They 
all claimed permission to speak at once. Merlin of Thionville demandea 
leave to speak against them, with that ardour which he displayed in the 
tribune, as well as in the field of battle. The president decided that they 
should be heard in succession. Dubarran, Lavasseur, Romme,* also spoke 
against the decree ; Thuriot in favonr of it. At length Merlin again mounted 
the tribune. •* Citizens," said he, ** when the establishment of the republic 
was discussed, you decreed it without adjournment and without report. The 
question now before you is nothing less than to establish it a second time, by 
saving it from the popular societies which have coalesced against it. Citi- 
zens, we must not be afraid to enter that cavern in spite of the blood and the 
carcasses. which obstruct the entrance. Dare to penetrate it, dare to drive 
out of it the villains and the murderers, and leave behind only the good citi- 
zens to weigh peacefully the great interests of the country. I exhort you to 
pass this decree, which saves the republic, as you did that which created it, 
Aat is, without adjournment or report." 

Merlin was applauded, and the decree voted immediately, article by article. \ 
It was the first blow given to that celebrated society, which, up to this day, 

* *' G. Romme». a farmer at Grimeaux, and an ancient professor of mathematics and phi- 
losophy, was bom in 1750, and was deputed to the Convention, where he voted for the death 
of Louis, and showed himself a violent Jacobin. On the overthrow of the Mountain, he 
dissembled his principles for some time, but could not help showing, in the affidr of Carrier, 
his disapprobation of the system of retribution which then prevailed. In the year 1795 
Komme devoted himself more than ever to the cause of the Jacobins, and when the iaux<v 
bourgs rose in insurrection he showed himself one of their most ardent cfiiefe, and loudly 
^manded a return to the system of terror. For this, a decree of arrest was passed against 
him, and a military council condemned him to death. At the moment, however, when his 
aenienee was read, he stabbed himself, and was supposed to be dead, which was the reason 
why he was not sent to the scaffold. It has since been believed that his friends, having taken 
him to some retreat, their cares restored him to life, and that he then went secretly into Russia, 
where he lived in utter obscurity. At the time of his condemnation Romme was forty-five. 
ywn oi B^^^^Biogrtyi>Me Modeme, E. ' 
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httd stroek iamit into the Ccaxyention, aod seiveMllo impact to it 9i.tm<iMxxDo 
zry direction. It was not so much the provisions of the deereey wbidh «igl»i 
be easily evaded, as the courage to pass it, that was of consequenee hm^ 
and which could not but forewarn the Jacobins of their approaching end^ 
Upon meeting in the evening in their hall, they conunented on the deoree 
and the manner in which it had been passed. Lejeune, the deputy, who ia 
the morning had opposed its adoption with all his might, complained that he 
had not been seconded. He s^d that few members of the Assembly had 
spoken in defence of the society to which th^y belonged. "There are," 
said he, *' members of the Convention, celebrated for their revolutionary and 
patriotic energy, who this day maintained a reprehensible silence. Those 
members are either guilty of tyranny, of which they are accused, or they 
have laboured for the public welfare. In the first case, they are culpable^ 
and ought to be punished ; in the second, their task is not finished. After 
they have prepared by their toils the successes of the defenders of the couoe 
try, they ought to defend principles and the rights of the people whea 
attacked. Two months ago, you talked incessantly in this tribune about the 
rights of the people, you, CoUot and Biliaud ; why have ye now ceased to 
defend them ? Why are ye silent, now that a multitude of objects claim the 
exercise of your courage and your intelligence?" 

Ever since the accusation preferred against them, Biliaud and CoUot had 
observed a sullen silence. Being called upon by ^eir colleague, Lejeune, 
and charged with having neglected to defend the society, they declared, ia 
reply, that if they kept silence it was from prudence and not from weakness; 
that they were fearful of injuring by their support the cause which the par 
tdots upheld ; that, for some time past, the apprehension of doing mischief 
to the discassions had been the only motive of their reserve; that, moreover, 
being accused of domineering over the Convention, they meant to reply to 
i^eir accusers by abstaining from all interference ; that they were delighted 
to find themselves called upon by their colleagues to emerge from this volua«- 
tary nullity, and authorized, as it were, to devote Aemselves again to the 
cause of liberty and of the republic. 

Satisfied wiUi this explanation, the Jacobins applauded, and resumed tha- 
ponsideration of the law passed in the morning : they consoled themselves^ 
with saying that they would correspond with all France by means of the trir 
bune. Qoujon exhorted them to respect the law just enacted. They pio^ 
mised to do so, but one Terrasson proposed an expedient for carrying on 
their correspondence without violating the law. He recommended that a. 
circular letter should be prepared, not written in the name of the Jacobins 
and addressed to other Jaco|)ins, but signed by all the free men meeting in 
the hall of the Jacobins^ and addressed to all the free men in France meet- 
ing in popular societies. This plan was adopted with great joy, and a cir- 
cular of this kind was resolved upon. 

We see how little the Jacobins cared about the threats of the Convention, 
and how far they were from a disposition to profit by the lesson that it had 
just given them. While waiting till new facts should provoke further mea- 
sures in regard to them, the Convention set about the task which Robert 
Lindet had marked out for it in his report, and the discussion of the questions 
which he had proposed. That task consisted in repairing the mischievous 
effects of a violent system upon ^iculture, commerce, and finances, in re- 
storing security to all classes of society, and in reviving in them a love of 
order and industry. On these points the representatives were as divided in 
system, and as disposed to lose their temper, as on all other subjects. 
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. The requudtionff, the fmunmumf the araignatof the 8eq^0•tvation. oS ikr 
property of foreigners, provoked not less Tiolent«ttacks upon the old gotenfe- 
Bient than the imprisonments and the executions. The Themxid^ans^ 
extremely ignorant on matters of public economyi made a point, from a spirit 
of reaction, of censoring in severe and insulting terms all that had l^een done 
in that department; and yet if, in the general administration of the state dur- 
ing the past year, there was anything irreproachable and completely justified 
by necessity, it was the administration of the committee of finances^, provi- 
sions, and supplies. Cambon, the most influential member of the committee 
of finances, had brought the exchequer into the best order; he had, it is true, 
caused a great quantity of assignats to be issued, but this was the only re- 
source ; and he had quarrelled with Robespierre, St. Just, and CouUion, 
because he opposed various nrevolutionary expenses. As for Lindet, who 
superintended Uie department of transport and requisitions, he had laboured 
with admirable zeal to obtain from abroad,' or by requisitions in France, the 
necessary supplies, and to convey them either to the armies or to the great 
communes. The medium of requisitions which he had been obliged to hxa* 
ploy was violent, but it was admitted to be the only possible one, and Lindet 
had taken care to use it with the greatest tenderness. He could not be an* 
swerable either for the fidelity of all his agents or for the conduct of all those 
who had a right to levy requisitions, such as the municipal functionaries, thd 
representatives, and the commissioners to the armies. 

The Thermidorians, and Tallien in particular, made the mQst silly and the 
most unjust attacks on the general system of raising the means, and the 
mode of eanploying them. The primary cause of all the evils was, accord- 
ing to them, the too abundant issue of assignats ; that inordinate issue had 
depreciated them, and they were now in excessive disproportion to the ne- 
cessaries of life and commodities in general. Hence it was that the maxi^ 
fnrnn had become so oppressive and so disastrous, because it obliged the 
seller or the reimbursed creditor to accept a nominal value, which was daily 
hepoming more and more illusory. In all this there was nothing very new^ 
nothing very useful; everybody knew as much; but Tallien and his friends 
attributed the excessive issue to Cambon,. and seemed thus to impute to him 
all the calamities of the state. To him they likewise attributed the seques- 
tration of foreign property, a measure which, havhig provoked ^reprisals 
affainst the French, had suspended all circulation of paper, and every sort 
of credit, and had ruined commerce. As for the commission of supplies, the 
same censors accused it of having harassed France by requisitions, of having 
expended enormous sums abroad in purchasing corn, and of having never- 
theless left Paris in a destitute state, at the approai^h of a severe winter. 
They proposed to call it to a severe account. 

Cambon was a man whose integrity was aicknowledged by all parties. 
With ardent zeal for the due administration of the finances, he united an im- 
petuous temper, which an unjust reproach drove beyond all bounds. He had 
sent word to Tallien and his friends that he would not attack themJf they 
left him alone, but that, if they hazarded a single calumny, he would give 
them no quarter. Tallien liad thB imprudence to add newspaper articles to 
nis attacks irom the tribune. Cambon could refrain no longer, and, in one 
of the numerous sittings spent in the discussion of these subjects, he rushed 
to the tribune,.andthus apostrophized Tallien: **What! dost thou attack me? 
' Wouldst thou throw a cloud over my integrity? Well, then, I will^rov^ 
that thou art a robber and a murderer. Thou hast npt rendered thy accounts 
as secretary of the commune, and I have proof of this at the committee of 
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"Onb inaacet; thou hast authoriied an expenditore of fifteen hundred thou- 
aand francs for an object which will cover thee with infamy ; thou hast not 
rendered thy accounts for thy mission to Bordeaux, and of all this too I hare 
proof at the committee. Thou wilt ever be suspected of conniving at the 
crimes of September, and, by thine own words, I will prove to thee this 
connivance, which must for ever doom thee to silence." Gambon was inter- 
rupted: he was told that, these personalities had nothing to do with the dis- 
cussion, that nobody denied his integrity, that it was only his financial system 
that was censured. Tallien stammered out a few faltering words, and said 
that he would not reply to what related to himself personally, but only to so 
much as bore upon the general question. Gambon then demonstrated that 
the assignats had been the only resource of the Revolution; that the|expen- 
diture had amounted to three hundred millions per month ; that, amidst the 
disorder which prevailed, the receipts had furnished scarcely one-fourth of 
that sum ; that it was necessary to make up the deficiency every month with 
assignats ; that the quantity in circulation was no secret, and amounted to six 
thousand four hundred millions ; that, on the other hand, the national domains 
were worth twelve thousand millions, and afforded ample means for acquit- 
ting the republic; that he had, at the peril of his life, saved five hundred 
millions for expenses proposed by Robespierre, St. Just, and Gouthon ; that 
he had long opposed the maximum and the sequestration ; and that, as for 
the commission of commerce being obliged to pay for com abroad at the rate 
of twenty-one francs per quintal and to sell it in France for fourteen, it was 
not wonderful that it should have incurred an enormous expense. 

These controversies, so imprudent on the part of the Thermidorians, who, 
whether right or wrong, had not the most unblemished reputation, and who 
attacked a man of the purest honour, extensive information, and extremely 
violent temper, caused the Asseikibly a great waste of time. Though the 
Thermidori|U[is had ceased these attacks, Gambon had no peace, but daily 
repeated in the tribune, ** Accuse me ! vile rabble ! Gome, then, examine 
my accounts, and judge of my conduct."—." Be quiet," cried one or the 
other to him ; " nobody denies your integrity ;" but he reverted to the sub- 
ject every day. Amidst this conflict of personalities, the Assembly pursued, 
as far as lay in its power, the measures best*adapted to repair or to mitigate 
the evil. 

It ordered a general statement of the finances, exhibiting the receipts and 
the expenditure, and a memorial on the nieans of withdrawing a portion of 
the assignats, but still without recurring to demonetisation, in order not to 
discredit them. On the motion of Gambon, it renounced a paltry financial 
shift, which gave rise to many extortions, and disgusted the prejudices of 
many of the pro vincefe— that of melting the Church plate. This plate had 
been at first estimated at one thousand millions. In reality it did not amount 
to more than thirty. It was decided that it should no longer be allowed to 
be touched, and that it should remain in the custody of the communes. The 
Gonvention then strove to correct the most serious inconveniences of the 
mdximUm, Some voices already cried out for its abolition ; but the fear of 
a disproportionate rise of prices prevented the Assembly from yielding to this 
impulse of the reactors. It merely considered how to modify the law. The 
maximum had contributed to ruin commerce, because, in conforming to the 
tariff, the merchants could not recover either the price of freight or that of 
insurance. In consequence, all colonial goods, aU commodities of primary 
necessity, all raw materials imported from abroad, were released from the 
maximum and from Requisitions, and might be sold at a free price to any 
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Tpmon whaterer. The same faronr was granted to merchandise taken in 
priaies, which lay in the ports without finding a sUe. The uniform mim*' 
mum of com was attended with an extremely serious inconvenience. The 
production of com, being more oosdy and less abundant in certain provinces, 
&e prices received by Ae farmers in those provinces did not even repay 
their expenses. It was decided that the price of corn should vary in each 
department, according to the standard of 1790, but that it should be two- 
thirds higher. In thus increasing the price of provisions, the intention was 
to raise the pay, the salaries, the income of small stockholders ; but this 
idea, proposed in all sincerity by C^mbon, was opposed as perfidious by 
Tallien, and adjourned. 

The Assembly next turiied its attention to thie requisitions. That they 
might no longer be general, unlimited, or confused, that they might no longer 
exhaust the means of transport, it was decided that the commission of sup- 
plies should alone have authority to make requisitions ; that it should not 
have power to lay under requisition the whole of any article, or the ^hole 
of the productions of any department, but that it should specify the object, 
its nature, its quantity, the time of delivery and of payment ; that requisi- 
tions should be made in proportion to the want, and in the district nearest to 
that want The representatives with the armies were alone empowered, in an 
emergency arising either from a want of provisions or a rapid movement, to 
make immediately the necessary requisitions. 

The question of the sequesjtration of foreign property was warmly dis- 
cussed. Some urged that war ought not to be extended from governments to 
subjects ; that subjects ought to be suffered to continue peaceably their in- 
tercourse and their exchanges, and armies only ought to be attacked ; that . 
the French had seized only twenty-five millions, whereas one hundred mil 
lions of theirs had been seized ; that they ought to return the twenty-five 
millions, that their hundred might be restored ; that this measure was ruinous 
• to the bankers, since they were obliged to pay into the Treasury what they 
. owed to foreigners, while they were not paid what foreigners owed them, 
the governments having seized it by way of reprisals ; that this proWged 
measure rendered French commerce suspicious even to neutrals ; lastly, tfiat 
the circulation of paper having ceased, it was necessary to pay in money 
for part of the goods procured from the neighbouring countries. The Qthers 
replied that, since it was proposed to separate subjects from governments in 
war, it would be right in future to direct bullets and cannon-balls at t^e heads 
of kings only, and not at those of their soldiers ; that it would be necessary 
to restore to English commerce the vessels taken by our privateers, and to 
keep only the ships of war ;* that, if we were to restore the twenty-five mil- 
lions sequestrated, the example would not be followed by the hostile govern- 
ments, and the hundred millions of French property would still be retained ; 
and that to re-establish the circulation of* bills would only be to furnish the 
emigrants with the means of receiving funds. 

The Convention durst not cut the knot of this question, and merely de- 
cided that the sequestration should be taken off" in regard to the Belgians, 
whom conquest had in some measure placed in a state of peace with France, 
and in regard to the merchants of Hamburg, who were innocent of the wsrf 
deckreu by the Empire, and whose billp represented com sold by them to 
France. 

To all these reparatory measures, adopted for the benefit gf agriculture 
: andvcommerce, the Convention added all those which were likely to restore 
: security and to recall the merchants. A decree outlawed all who had with- 
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drawji theouielves either from trial or from th^ aj^lioaticm of a law. Tbi» 
the persons condeioned by the revolutionary commissioBs, the 0u»pecled wlto^ 
had conoealed themselves, could return to their homes. To the suspected 
who were still detained in confinement the management of their property was 
restored. Lyons was declared tp be no longer in a state of rebellion; iui 
name was restored to it ; the demolitions of house$ ceased ; the goods dea* 
tined for it, and which had been sequestrated by the surrounding communes, 
were given up ; its merchants no longer needed certificates of citizenship to 
receive or despatch merchandise ; the circulation was therefore renewed for 
that unfortunate city. The member? of the popular commission of Bordeaux 
and their adherents, that is to say almost all the merchants of that place, had 
been outlawed ; this decree was repealed. A column of disgrace was to be 
raised at Caen in memoiy of federalism : it was decided that it should not 
be erected. Sedan was allowed to manufacture cloths of all qualities. 
The departments of the North, the Pas-de-Calais, the Aisne, and the Somme* 
were relieved from the land-tax for four years, on condition of their re-esta- 
blishing the cultivation of flax and hemp. Lastly, a glance was extended 
towards unfortunate La Vendee. Hentz and Francastel the representatives^ 
General Turreau, and several others, who had executed the formidable de- 
crees of terror, were recalled. It was alleged, as it was but natural, that 
they were the accomplices of Robespierre and of the committee of publie- 
welfare, who, in employing cruelty, had wished to make the war in La Ven- 
dee last for ever. It is not known why the committee should have had such 
an^ intention ; but parties repay absurdity with absurdity. Vimeaux wa» 
appointed to command in La Vendee, and young Hoche in Bretagne. Freehi 
representatives were sent to those countries, with directions to ascertain if it 
would be possible to induce the inhabitants to accept an amnesty and thus to 
bring about a pacification.* 

We see how rapid and how general was the return to different sentiment«v 
It was but natural that, when turning its attention to all sorts of evils, to all 
classes of proscribed persons, that the assembly should think also of its own> 
members. For upwards of a year, seventy^three of them had been impri- 
soned at Port-Libre for halving signed a protest against the proceedings on 
the 31st of May. They had written a letter, demanding a trial. All who 
were left of the right side, part of the members of what was called the 
Belly, rose upon a question which concerned the security of voting, and de- 
manded fiie release of their colleagues. Then one of those stormy and 
interminable discussions ensued which almost always arise when past trans<- 
actions are referred to. <* You mean, then, to condemn the proceedings of 
the 31st of May," exclaimed the Mountaineers ; <* you mean to stigmatize an 
event which up to this moment you have proclaimed glorious and salutary ^ 
you want to raise a faction, which by its opposition had nearly undone Iho 
republic ; you want to revive federalism ! ! !" The ThermidorianS) authors 

* " When the amnesty was talked of, the Yendean officers came with their arms and wfaii« 
cockades to Nantes ; many were so imprudent as to deride publicly the republican habits and 
opinions, and even to spit upon the tricoloured cockade, and grive- other rash provocations. 
The representatives who had come to treat at Nantes, were but slightly offended by these 
pnooeediQgs, and .only expressed their fears that such conduct might retard the pacmcataoiu 
Nothing' could exceed the attention shown to the Vendeans liberated from prison, or apply 
ing for the amnesty, and it was even forbidden on pain of three days' imprisonment, to call 
them brigands. In the quaint language of the day, the representatives ordered that we 
•hoold be called * Misled Brethren.' The amnesty once agreed upon, moderattcm beoam* 
the order of the day."— JHemativ 0/ the. MatcMonesa de Larockefaquekin, E. 
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Kft approvers of the erents of the 9l8t of May, Were embarrassed, and, to 
postpone the decision, a report upon the seventy-three was ordered^ 

It is in the nature of reactions to seek not only to repair the mischief done, 
but also to take revenge. The trial of Lebon and Fouquier-Tinville was 
every day demdnded, as that of Billaud, Collot, Barr^re, Vadier, Amar, Vou- 
land, David, members of the old committees, had already been. Time was 
continually bringing propositions of this kind. The drownings of Nantes, 
"which had long remained unknown, were at length revealed. One hundred 
and thirty-three inhabitants of that city, sent to Paris, to be tried by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, not having arrived till after the 9th of Thcrmidor, had 
been acquitted, and all the revelations which they had to make respecting 
the calamities of their city were listened to. Such was the public indigna- 
tion that it was found necessary to summon the revolutionary committee of 
Nantes to Paris. The proceeding disclosed all the usual atrocities of civil 
war. In Paris, at a distance from the theatre of the war, people had no 
conception that ferocitjr had been carried to, such a length. The accused 
had but one plea, which they opposed to all the charges preferred against 
them— La Vendee at their gates, and the orders of Carrier, the representa- 
tive. Seeing that the end of the proceedings drew near,' they daily inveighed 
more and more vehemently against Carrier, insisting that he should share 
their fate and be called to account for the acts which he had ordered. The 
public in general demanded the apprehension of Carrier and his trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal. The Convention was obliged to come to some 
decision. The Mountaineers asked, if, after having already imprisoned Le- 
bon and David, and several times accused Billaud, Collot, and Barr^re, it 
-was not intended to prosecute all the deputies who had been sent on mis- 
sions. To dispel their fears, a decree was passed relative to the formalities 
to be employed, whenever there was occasion to institute proceedings 
against a member of the national representation. This decree was long dis- 
cussed,' and with the greatest animosity on both sides. The Mountaineers, 
in order to prevent a new decimation, were for rendering the formalities long 
and difficult. Those who were called reactors, wished, on the contrary, to 
simplify them, in order to render the punishment of certain deputies, who 
were styled prbconsuls, more speedy and more certain. It was finally de- 
creed that every denunciation should be referred to the three committees of 
public welfare, of general safety, and legislation, that they might decide 
-whether there was ground for inquiry ; that, in case of an affirmative deci- 
sion, a sortt)f commission of twenty-one members should be formed to make 
a report ; that, after this report and the exculpatory ddence of the accused 
deputy, the Convention should decide whether there was ground for the ac- 
cusation, and send the deputy before the competent tribunal. 

As soon as the decree was passed, the three committees declared that there 
was ground for examination against Carrier : a commission of twenty-one 
members was formed : it took possession of the documents, summoned Car- 
rier before it, and commenced the proceedings. After what had passed 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and the knowledge which everybody had 
acquired of the facts, the fate of Carrier could not be doubtful. The Moun- 
taineers, though they condemned the crimes of Carrier, alleged that the real 
intention was not to punish those crimes, but to commence a long series of 
persecutions against the men whose energy had saved France. Their ad- 
versaries, on 3ie contrary, hearing the members of the revolutionary «»m- 
inittee daily demand the appearance of Carrier, and observing the procrasti- 
nation of the commission of twenty-one, cried out that there was a wish to 
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saTO him. The committee of general safety, apnreheiuriYe leat he ahovkt 
escape, had sorroimded him with police-agents, who never lost s^rht of him. 
Carrier, however, had no thoughts of flight. Some revolutionists had 
secretly exhorted him to escape, but he had not resolution sufficient to adopt 
any such step. He appeared to be overwhelmed, and, as it were, paralyzed 
by the public horror. One day, perceiving that he was followed, he went 
up to one of the agents, asked why he was watched, and pointed a pistol at 
hun ; a scuffle ensued, the armed force interfered, and Carrier was seized 
and conducted to his abode. This scene excited a great murmur in the As- 
sembly, and violent complaints at the Jacobins. It was said that the national 
representation had been violated in the person of Carrier, and an explanation 
was demanded from the committee of general safety. That committee ex- 
plained how the circumstances happened, and though severely censured, it 
had at least occasion to prove that &ere was no intention to favour the escape 
of Carrier. The commission of twenty-one at length mad^ its report, and 
concluded that there was ground for accusation before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. Carrier feebly strove to defend himself:''^ he threw the blame of all 
the cruelties on the exasperation produced by the civil war, on the necessity 
of striking terror into La Vendue, which still assumed a threatening aspect, 
lastly, on the impulse communicated by the committee of public welfare, to- 
which he durst not impute the drownings, but to which he attributed diat 
inspiration of ferocious energy which had hurried away several of the com- 
missioners of the Convention. Here dangerous questions,* which had. 
already been several times raised, were agiain revived. The assembly found 
itself liable to be involved once more in the discussion of the part which each 
had acted in the violent scenes of the Revolution ; the commissioners might 
throw upon tHe committees, the committees on the Convention, and the Con- 
vention on France, the blame of that inspiration which had produced such 
frightful but such great results, and which belonged to everybody, but above 
all to a situation without parallel. " Everybody and everything," said Car- 
rier in a moment of despair, **is guilty here, even to the president's bell." 
The tale of the atrocities committed at. Nantes had, however, excited such 
indignation that not one member durst defend Carrier, or even thought of 
screening him by general considerations. He was unanimously decreed to 
be under accusation, and sent to the revolutionary tribunal. 

Thus the reaction was making rapid strides. The blows which its au- 
thors had not yet dared to strike at the members of the old committees of 
government, they were about to aim at Carrier. All the members of the 
revolutionary committees, all those of the Convention who had fulfillled 
missions, in short all the nten w£lo had been invested with rigorous functions, 

. began to tremble for themselves. 

The Jacobins, already struck by a decree which forbade their affiliation 

. and correspondence in a collective name, had need of prudence ; bu< since 
the late events it was not probable that they would be able to contain theixv- 
selves and to avoid a struggle with the Convention and the Thermidorians. 
What had passed in regard to Carrier led in fact to a stormy meeting of 

* ** Carrier laid his cruelties to the account of the cruelties of the Vendeaos themselve^^. 
' When I acted/ said he, * the air seemed still to ring with the civic songs of twenty thousand 
martyrs, who had repeated. Long live the Republic ! in the midst of tortures. How coald 
ei^xing humani^ have made herself heard in those terrible times 1 What would they 
who now rise against me have done if they had been placed in my situation ? I have saveil- 
the vepublic at Nantes, I have lived for my country alone, and I now know how to die for 
it"— JMi^/. E. 
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their dub* CnuMMnuiy a deputy and a Jacobin, drew a akietch of the i 
enqployed by the aristocracy to ruin the patriots. ** The trial now going 
forward before the revolutionary tribunal/' said he, " is its principal resource, 
and that on which it places the greatest reliance. The accused are scarcely 
allowed a hearing before that tribunal ; the witnesses are almost all of them 
persons interested in making a great noise about this affair ; some have pass- 
ports signed by (^houans ; Sie newspaper-writers and the pamphleteers have 
joined to exaggc^rate the most trifling facts, to mislead public opinion, and to 
keep out of sight the cruel circumstances which produced and which explain, 
the misfortunes that happened not at Nantes only, but throughout all France* 
If the Convention does not take care, it will And itself dishonoured by these 
aristocrats, who make such a noise about this trial merely to throw all the 
odium of it upon the Assembly. It is lioi the Jacobins who must now be 
accused of wishing to dissolve the Convention, but those men who have 
coalesced to compromise and to degrade it in the eyes of France. Let, 
then, all good patriots beware. The attack on them is already begun. 
Let them close their ranks and be ready to defend themselves with energy." 

Several Jacobins spoke after Crassous, and repeated nearly the same sen- 
timents. '< People talk," said they, *' of shootings and drownings, but they 
do not recollect that the individu^s for whom they feel pity had furnished 
succours to the banditti. They do not recollect the cruelties perpetrated on 
our volunteers, who were hanged upon trees and shot in flies. If vengeance 
is demanded for the banditti, let the families of two hundred thousand 
Tepublicans, mercilessly slaughtered, come also to demand vengeance." 
There was great excitement. The sitting became an absolute tumult, when 
Billaud-Varennes, whom the Jacobins reproached for his sullen silence, took 
his turn to speak. " The course of the counter-revolutionists," said he, *« is 
known. When, in the time of the Constituent Assembly, tiiey wanted to 
bring the Revolution to trials they called the Jacobins disorganizers, and shot 
them in the CJhamp de Mars. After the 2d of September, when they wanted 
to prevent the establishment of the republic, they called them quaflers of 
blood, and loaded them with atrocious calumnies. They are now recom- 
mencing the same machinations ; but let them not expect to triumph. The 
patriots have been able to keep silence for a moment; but the lion is not 
dead when he slumbers, and when he awakes he exterminates all his 
enemies. The trenches are opened, the patriots are about to rouse them- 
selves, and to resume all their energy : we have already risked our lives a 
thousand times ; if the scaflbld yet awaits us, let us recollect that it was the 
scaflbld which covered the immortal Sidney with glory." 

This speech electrifled all minds. Billaud-Varennes was applauded, and 
his colleagues thronged around him, vowing to make common cause w^th the 
threatened patriots, and to defend themselves to the last extremity.* 

In the existing state of parties such a sitting could not fail to excite great 
attention. These words of Billaud-Varennes's, who had hitherto abstained 
from showing himself in either of the two tribunes, were a real declaration 
of war. The Thermidorians actually regarded them as such. Next day, 

* " That ancient revolutionary cavern, the Jacobin club, now once again heard its roof re* 
sound with denunciations by which BUlaud-Varennes and others devoted to the infernal 
deities those who, they complained, wished to involve all honest republicans with sangui- 
nary charged brought against Robespierre and ^his friends. Their threats, however, wefre no 
longer rapidly followed by the thunderbolts which used to attend such flashes of Jacobin elo» 
quence. Men's homes were now in comparison safe. A man might be named in a Jacobia 
dub as an aristocrat or a moderate, and yet live." — Seotfa Life of N<i^pokon, E. 
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^AMbolle, snatehing np the Jaumoi de la Mantagnt^ contaimi^'a impart 
of the flitting' of the Jacohins, denounced these expressions of Billaud«^ya- 
rennes's : The lion is not dead when he slumbers, and when he awakes he 
"exterminates aU his enemies. Scarcely had Bentaholle finished reading 
this sefitence when the Mountaineers took fire, loaded him. widi abuse and 
told him that he was one of those who had procured the release of the aristo- 
crats. Duhem called him a scoundrel. Tallien warmly insisted that Benta- 
holle should be heard, but the latter, alarmed at die tu^ftolt, would hare 
descended from the tribune. He was, however, persuaded to stay, and he 
then proposed that Billaud-Yaremies should be required to explain what he 
meant by the atoaking of the lion, Billaud said a few words from his place, 
** To the tribune !" was shouted from all quarters. He refused, but was at 
length obliged to ascend and to address die Assembly. << I shall not disa- 
vow'," said he, *' the opinion that I expressed at the Jacobins. While I con- 
ceived that the question related to private qiiarrels only, I kept silence; but 
I could no longer hold my tongue when I saw the aristocracy rise up more 
threatening than ever." At the last words, there was a burst of laughter in 
one of the tribunes, and a noise was made in the other. *< Turn out the 
Chouans !" was shouted from the Mountain. Billaud continued amidst the 
applause of some and the murmurs of others. He said, in a faltering voice, 
that well-known royalists had been released, and the purest patriots impri- 
soned ; he mentioned Madame de Tourzel, governess of the children of the 
royal family, who had just been liberated, and who might of herself form a 
nucleus of counter-revolution. At the concluding words, fresh bursts of 
laughter arose. He added that the secret conduct of the committees belied I 
the public language of the addresses of the Convention ; that, in such a state | 
of things, he was justified in talking of the necessary awaking of the patriots, i 
for it is the sleep of men over their rights that leads them to slavery. i 

Some cheers were given by the Mountain in favour of Billaud, but part of j 
the tribunes and of the Assembly burst into a violent fit of laughter, and felt j 
only that pity which is excited by prostrate power, stammering forth empty ! 
words for its justification. Tallien hastened to succeed Billaud, and to repel 
his charges. " It is high time," said he, " to reply to thoi^e men who would ; 
fain direct the hands of the people against the Convention." — «« Nobody tries ! 
to do so," cried some voices in the hall. "Yes, yes," rejoined others, 
** there are those who wish to direct the hands of the people against the Con- ! 
vention." — "It is those men," continued Tallien, "who are alarmed at 
seeing the sword suspended over guilty heads, at seeing light thrown upon, 
all the departments of the administration, the vengeance of the laws ready to 
alight upon assassins — ^it ' is those men who are now bestirring themselves, 
who pretend that the people ought to awake, who strive to mislead the pa- 
triots by persuading them that they are all compromised ; and, finally, who 
hope, by favour of a general commotion, to prevent the prosecution of the 
accomplices or abettors of Carrier." Universal applause interrupted Tallien. ' 
Billaud, indignant at the charge of collusion with Carrier, exclaimed from 
his place; "I declare that I have never approved the conduct of Carrier." 
No notice was taken of this protest of Billaud's ; Tallien was applauded, 
and thus resumed : " It is impossible to sufier any longer two rival author- 
ities, to permit members who are silent here to go elsewhere immediately 
and to denounce all that you have done." — " No, no," cried several voices, 
*'no rival authorities to the Convention." — "People must not," proceeded 
Tallica, " be allowed to go to any place whatever to pour forth ignominy 
upon the Convention, and upon those of its members- to whom it has com 



oitted the ffOTemment. I shall draw no c<mcIii|9ion«" a44^ h^*: ^'i^^this 
BiOKiieQ^ It IB safficieiU that, this tribune has replied to what has been said 
.in SMiother; it igfufficieat that the unanimity of the Conv^M>on he strongly 
expressed against blood-thirsty men." 

Fresh plaudits proved to Tallien that the Assembly was determined to 
second any measure that might be proposed agains^t the. Jacobins. Bourdon 
of the Oise supported the sentiments of the last speaker, though he dUSered 
•on many questions from his friends the Thermidorians. L^endre also 
raised his energetic voice. << Who are they,", said he, '* that blame oi^r opera- 
tions ! — 'a handful of men of prey. Look them in the face. You will see 
that theirs is covered with a varnish composed of the gall of tyrants." 
These etpressions, alluding to the gloomy and bilious countenance of BiUaud- 
Varennes, were loudly ap^auded. •* What have you to complain of," con- 
tinued Leg^odre, << you, who are constantly accusing us ? Is it bei^ause 
<citia;en8 are no longer sent to prison by hundreds ? because the guillotine no 
longer despatches fifty, sixty, or eighty person^ per day .? Ah ! I must con- 
fess that on this point our pleasure differs from yours, and that pur manner 
of sweeping the prisons is not the same. We have visited them ourselves ; 
we have made, as far as it was possible to do so, a distinction betwcteni the 
aristocrats and the patriots ; if we have done wrong, here are our .hc^s to 
answer for it. But while we make reparation for crimes, while wq are 
striving tp make you forget that those crimes are your own, why do you go 
to, a notorious society to denounce us, and to mislead the people who altend 
there, fortunately in no great number ? I move," added Legendre, as he con- 
cluded, *< that the Convention take measures for preventing its miBiipbers 
from going and preaching up rebellion at the Jacobins." The Convention 
adopted I^gendre's proposition, and directed the committees to submit i^ose 
measures to its consideration. 

The Convention and the Jacobins were thus arrayed, against each other, 
and in this state, when words were exhausted, there was nothing left but to 
strike. The intention to destroy that celebrated society* began to be no 
longer doubtful. It was only necessary that the committees should have the 
eourage to propose that measure. The Jacobins were aware of this^ and 
complained in all their sittings that there was an evident determination tp 
dissolve them. They likened the existing government to Leopold, to Bruns- 
i wick, and to Coburg, who had demanded their dissolution. One assertion, 
j in particular, made in the tribune, had furnished them with a fertile text for 
i representing themseflves as calumniated and attacked. It was alleged that 

[ letters had been intercepted containing proofs that the committee of emigrants 

I [ in Switzerlajid was in correspondence with the Jacobins of Paris. Had it 
been said that the emigrants wished for commotions which should obstruct 
the march of the government, that would no doubt have been correct. A 
I letter seized upon an emigrant stated in fact that the hope of conquering the 
' Revolution by arms was insane, and that its adversaries ought to seek to de- 
stroy it by its own disorders. But if, on the contrary, people went so far as 
I to suppose that the Jacobins and the emigrants corresponded and concerted 
togedier to attain the same end, they said what was equally absurd and ridi- 



* " Though ^e Jacobin fiociely had most essentially served the eaose of the republic at a 
time when it was necessary, in order to repel the attacks of Europe, to place the government 
in the hands of the multitude, yet, at the present crisis, it could have no other effect than to 
counteract the existing order of things. Its destruction had now become neoesf^cy* For 
the position of the aSfaiis. was changed, and it was fit that liberty should succeed to club 
dictatorship."— j!(fi^ffie^. E. / 
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(tf 000, and the Jacobins desired nothing better. Aecordingly* liiey nerer 
ceased, for several days, to declare that they were calamniated ; and Dahem, 
at sereral different times, insisted that those pretended letters should be read 
from the tribune. 

The agitation in Paris was extreme. Numerous groups, some starting 
from the Palais Royal and composed of young men with double queues and 
black collars, others from the fauxbourg St. Antoine, the Rues St. Denis and 
St. Martin, and all ,the quarters were the Jacobins preponderated, met at the 
Carrousel, in the garden of the Tuileries, in the Place de la Revolution. 
Some shouted, The Convention for ever! Down unth the Terrorists and 
Robespierre* B taill — others replied with cries of The Convention for ever! 
The Jcuiobins for ever J Down with the aristocrats! They had their pe- 
culiar songs. The gilded youth had adopted an air which was called the 
Riveil du People ; the partisans of the Jacobins sang that old air of the 
Revolution rendered famous by so many victories : AUons enfans de la 
patrie. These adverse groups met; they sang their appropriate songs; then 
set ujp hostile shouts, and frequently attacked one another ^ith stones and 
sticks. Blood was spilt, and prisoners were taken and delivered by both 
parties to the committee of general safety. The Jacobins declared that this 
committee, composed entirely of Thermidorians, released the young men 
who were sent to it, and detained the patriots only. 

These scenes lasted for several successive days, and at length became so 
alarming that the committees of government took measures of safety, and 
doubled the guard at all the posts. On the 19th»of Brumaire (November 9, 
1794), the assemblages were still more numerous and more considerable than 
on the preceding days. A party, setting out from the Palais Royal, and 
passing through the rue St. Honore, had proceeded to the hall «f the Jaco- 
bins and surrounded it. The concourse kept continually increasing, all the 
avenues were choked up, and the Jacobins, who were just then' sitting, 
might fairly conceive themselves besieged. .Some groups that were favour- 
able to them had shouted, 7%« Convention for ever! the Jacobins for ever! 
and had been answered by the contrary cries. A battle ensued, and, as- the 
young men were the stronger, they soon succeeded in dispersing all the hos- 
tile groups. They then surrounded the hall of the club, and broke the win- 
dows with stones. Large flints had already fallen amidst the assembled 
Jacobins. The latter, enraged, cried out that they should be murdered; and, 
availing themselves of the presence of some members of the Convention, 
they declared that the national representation was about to be slaughtered. 
The women, who filled their tribunes, and who were called the Furies of the 
Guillotine, attempted to leave the hall, to escape the danger ; but the young 
men who beset it seized those who endeavoured to get away. Subjected them to 
the most indecent treattpent, and even cruelly chastised some of them.* Several 
had gone back into the hall in a wretched plight, with dishevelled hair, say- 
ing that they should be assassinated. Stones were still showered upon the 
assembly. The Jacobins then resolved to sally forth and fall upon the assail- 
ants. The energetic Duhem, armed with a stick, put himself at the head of 
one of these sorties, and the consequence was a tremendous fray in the rue 

* " On this occasion the female Jacobins came to rally and assist their male associates, 
whereupon several of them were seized and panished in a manner which might excellently 
suit their merits, but which shows /hat the young associates for maintaining order were not 
sufficiently aristocratic to be under the absolute restraints imposed by the rules of chivalry. 
It is impossible, however, to grudge the flagellation administered ou this memorable occa- 
sion." — Scott*8 Life of Napoleon, 
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» 
8i Bonor^. Had the weapon* on botfi ndea been deatrOctite, a maaaaere 
nuai have enaued. The Jaeobina retarned with aome priaonera whom iSkey 
had taken; the young men left outaide threatened, if their comradea were 
not aet at liberty, to break into the hall and to take signal vengeance on their 
adveraanea. 

This acene had laated several hoora before the committees of the govern- 
ment had assembled and conld give orders. Several messengers from the 
Jaeobina had brought word to the committee of general safety that the depu- 
ties attending the meeting of the society were in danger of their lives. The 
four committees of public welfare, general aafety, legislation, and war, met 
and reaolved to send patroles immediately to extricate their colleagues who 
were compromised in this scene, which was more scandalous than mur^ 
deroua. 

The patroles set out, with a membe^ of each committee, for the scene of 
the combat. It was then eight o'clock. The members of the committees 
who were at the head of the patroles did notjorder them to charge the assail- 
ants, as the Jaeobina desired : neither would they enter the hall, as their col- 
leagues there urged them to do ; they remained butaide, exhorting the young 
men to disperse, and promising to take care that their comrades should be 
released. By degrees they succeeded in dispensing the groups ; they then 
made the Jacobins leave the hall, and sent every body home. 

Tranquillity being restored, they returned to their colleagues, and tlie four 
committees pasaed the night in deliberating upon what course to pursue. 
' Some were for suspending the Jacobins, others opposed that measure. Thu- 
rioty in particular, though one of those who had attacked Robespierre on the 
9th of Thermidor, began to be alarmed at the reaction, and seemed to lean 
towards the Jacobins. The committees separated without coming to any • 
resolution. 

In the morning (Brumaire 20), a most violent scene took place in the As- , 
sembly. Duhem was the first, as it may naturally be supposed, to insist that 
the patriots had been well-nigh murdered on the preceding evening, and that 
the committee of general safety had not done its duty. The tribunes, taking 
part in the discussion, made a tremendous noise, and seemed, on the one 
hand, to confirm, on the other, to deny, the statements. The disturbers were 
turned out, and, immediately afterwards, a number of members demanded 
permission to speak: Bourdon of the Oise, Rewbel,* and Clausel, in behalf 
of the committee; Duhem, Duroy, Bentabolle, against it. Each spoke 
in his turn, stated the facts in his own way, and was interrupted by the 
contradictions of those who had viewed them in a contrary light. Some 
had only perceived groups maltreating the patriots ; others had only met 
with groups maltreating the young men, and abusmg the Convention 
and the committees. Duhem, who could scarcely contain* himself during 
these discussions, cried out that the blows had been directed by the aristo- 
crats, who dined at the house of Cabarus, and who went a-hunting at Raincy. 
He was not suffered to speak, and, amidst this conflict of contrary assertions, 
it was evident that the committees, notwithstanding their readiness to meet 

* ** Rewbel, who inreighed bitterly against the Jacobins, said, < Where has tyranny been 
organized 1 At the Jacobins. Where has it found its supporters and its satellites 1 At 
the Jacobins. Who have covered France with mourning, carried despair into famiUes, filled 
the country with prisons, and rendered the republic so odious, that a slave pressed down by 
the weigfht of his irons would refuse to live under iti The Jacobins. Who regret the 
frightful g^ovemment under which we have lived ? The Jacq|!)in8. If you have not now 
the courage to declare yourselves, you have no longer a republic, because you have Jaoo* 
bins.'" — MigneU E. 
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jmi to eollect the araiwed force, had nol been able to adtiA it to Ihe 6ik>t"^ll 
very late; that, when the patroles were at length sent towsnis the me St. 
.fionor^, they did not attempt to extricate the Jacobins by force, bat had been 
; content to disperse Jhe concourse by degrees; that, in snort, they had shown 
a very natural indulgence for croups shouting The Convention fi>r ever! 
and in which it was not asserted that the government was under the sway of 
the counter-revolutionists. What more could have been well expected of 
them ? To preserve their aiemies from maltreatment was their duty ; but to 
insist on their charging with the bayonet their own friends, that is to say,, the 
young men who daily came in numbers to support them against the revolu- 
tionists, was requiring too much. They declared to the Convention that they 
1^ passed the night in discussing the question whether the Jacobins ought 
to be suspended or not. They were asked if they had yet formed any plan, 
and, on thur reply that they were not yet agreed, the whole was referred to 
them, that they might come to some decision, and then communicate it to 
the Assembly. ' 

The 20th was rather quieter, because there was no sitting at the Jacobins ; 
but, on the 21st, the day for their meeting, the assemblages of people indi- 
cs^d that both sides were prepared, and it was evident that they would 
come to blows in the evening. The four committees immediately met, sus- 
pended by an ordinance the sittings of the Jacobins, and ordered the keys 
of the haU to be brought forthwith to the secretary's office of the committee of 
general safe^. 

The order was obeyed, the hall locked up, and the keys Carried to the 
secretary's office. This measure prevented the tumult that was apprehended. 
The assemblages dispersed, and the night was perfectly quiet. Next day, 
Xaignelot came to communicate to the Convention, in the name of the four 
committees, the resolution which they had adopted. " We never had any 
intention to attack the popular societies," said he, '< but we have a right to 
close the doors of places where ifactions arise, and where civil war is preached 
■up." The Convention hailed him with q^plause. A call of the Assembly 
was demanded, and the ordinance was sanctioned almost unanimously, amidst 
acclamatioiK and shouts of The Eepublic for ever I The Convention for 
ever! • 

^uch was^ the end of that society whose name had continued to be so 
-celebrated and so odious, and which, likie all the assemblies, like all the men, 
who successively appeared on the s^age, jiay, like the Revolution itself, had 
ike merit and the faults of extreme energy.* * Placed below the Convention, 
open to ^1 new comers, it was the arena to which the young revolutionists 
who had not yet figured, and who were impatient to show themselves, repaired 
to try their strengib, and to accelerate the usually slower progress of the 
revolutionists -Ntho had already attained power. So long ai^ there was need 
of fresh subjects, fresh talents, fresh lives ready to be sacrificed, the society 
of the Jacobins was serviceable, and furnished such men as the Revolution 
wanted in that terrible and sstfiguinary struggle. But, when the Revolution, 
having arrived at its final term, began to retrograde, the ardent men whom 
it had produced, and who had survived that violent action, were driven back 

* " Thus fell the club of the Jacobios, the victim of ihe crimes it had sanctioned, and the 
reaction it had produced.' Within its walls all the great changes of the Revolution had been 
prepared, and all its principal scenes rehearsed ; £)m its energy the triumph of the demo- 
cracy had sprung ; and from its atrocity its destruction arose--a signal proiof of the tendency 
of revolutionary violence to precipitate its supporters into crime, And render them at last the 
vIctiiDs of ^ atrocities which they have committed."— ^i&on. £2. 
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fito i&B soewtycf Ihe JaeobiAs. It tooxi becadrie tronbtesome by its ddltiif:; 
and dfa§eroii8:«r0ii by iti ter^rs. It wa9 then sacrificed by the men who 
sought to bring back tike Revolution from the extreme term to i/^hich it h^tl 
been urged, to a middle coilrse of reason, equity, and liberty, and ivho, blinded 
by hope, like all the njen who act, conceived that they could fix it in that 
desirable middle track. ' 

They were certainly right in striving' to return to moderation ; and the 
Jacobins were right in telling them that they were running into counter-revo- 
Itttion. As revolutions, like a pendulum violently agitated, go from one ex- 
treme to another, we have always ground to predict that they will run intc> 
excesses, but fortunately, political societies, after having violently oscillated 
in a contrary direction, subside at length into an equable and justly limited 
movement. But, before they arrive at that happy epoch, what time ! what 
calamities ! what bloodshed ! Our predecessors, the English, had to endure 
the infliction of a Cromwell and two Stuarts. i 

Tfte dispersed Jacobins were not the men to shut themselves up in private 
life, and lo renounce political agitation. Some betook themselves to the 
electoral club, which, driven froYn the Evech6 by the committee, held its 
meetings in one of the halls of the Museum. Others went to the fauxbourg 
St. Antoirife, to the popular society of the section of the Qainze-Vingts. 
There the most conspicuous and the most violent men of the fauxbourg met. 
Thither the Jacobins repaired in a body on the 24th of Brumaire, saying, 
" Brasve citizens of the fauxbourg Antoine ! you who are the only supporter? 
of the people, you see the unfortunate Jacobins under persecution. We 
apply to be admitted into your society. We said to one another, • Let vlh, 
go to the fauxbouiq^ Antoine, we shall there be unassailable ; united we shaH 
9trik& surer blows to preserve the people and the Convention from slavery.' " 
^hey were all admitted without examination, made use of the most violent 
and the most ^ngerous language, and several times read this article of the 
declaration of rights ; When the government violates the rights of the 
people^ insurrection is for the people the most sacred of rights and the 
mo^t mdispensabh of aiUies* 

The committees, which hi^d tried their strength and felt themselves capa4 
ble of acting vigorously, did not deem it necessary to pursue the Jaco£iim 
into tfaeir asylum, but allowed theni to employ empty words,^ holding themr 
selves in readiness to act at the first signal, if those words should be followed 
up by deeds. 

Most of the sections of Paris took courage and expelled from their bosoms 
the Terrorists, as they were called, who retired towards the Temple, and to 
the faaxbourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau. Delivered from this opposi- 
tion^ they prepared numerous addresses congratulating the Convention on 
the energy which it had just displayed against Robespierre^ s accomplices 
Similar addresses poured in from almost all the towns, and the Convention, 
thus borne along in the direction which it had lately taken, pursued it the 
more freely. The seventy-three, whose release had been already demanded^ 
were loudly called for every day by the members of the centre and of the 
right side, who were anxious to reinforce themselves with seventy-three 
voices, and above all, to insure the liberty of the vote by recalling their col- 
leagues. They were at length released and reinstated in their seats ; the 
Convention, without explaining its sentiments concerning the events of th«' 
31st of May, declared tibat people might have differed in opinion on that 
subject froioa the majority, without on that account beidg guOty. They en-> 
tered in a body, with old Dussaulx at their head. He acted as spokesmaii, 

p2 
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aad declared that, in resuming dieir seats by their edleaguesy diey hid i 
an resentmenty and were actuated solely by the wish to promote the public 
welfare. This step taken, it was too late to stop. Louvet, Lanjuinais,* 
Henri Lariviire, Doulcet, Isnard, all the Girondins who had escaped &e 
proscription, and many of whom were hidden in caverns,^ wrote and demanded 
their reinstatement. On this subject a violent Ibene took place. The Ther- 
midorians, alarmed at the rapidity of the reaction, paused aiid checked the 
right side, which, conceiving that it needed them, durst not displease them, 
and ceajsed to insist. It was decreed that the proceedings against the out- 
lawed deputies should be dropped, but that they should not relum to the 
bosom of the Assembly. 

The same spirit which caused some to be absolved led of necessity to the 
condemnation of others. An old deputy, named RafTron, exclaimed that it 
was high time to prosecute all who were guilty, and to prove to France that 
the Convention was not the accomplice of murderers. He moved that 
Lebon and David, both of whom had been apprehended, should be imi&edi- 
ately brought to trial. What had occurred in the South, and especially at 
Bedouin, having become known, a report and an act of accusation against 
Maignet were demanded. A great number of voices insisted on the trial of 
Fouquier-Tinville, and on the institution of proceedings against the former 
minister at war, Bouchotte, who had thrown open the war-office to the 
Jacobins. The same course was called for against Pache, the ex-mayor, an 
accomplice, it was alleged, of the Hebertists, and saved by Robespienre. 
Amidst this torrent of attacks upon the revolutionary leaders, the three prin- 
cipal chiefs, tvho had long been defended, could not fail at length to fall. 
Billaud-Varennes, GoUot-d'Herbois, and Barr^re, being accused anew and 
in a formal manner by Legendre, could not escape the general fate. The, 
committees could not help receiving the denunciation and giving their opinion. 
Lecointre, at first declared to be a calumniator, gave notice that the docu^ 
ments with which he was at first not provided, he had since got printed : 
they were referred to the committees. The latter, hurried along by tiie force 
of opinion, durst not resist, and declared that there was ground for investi- 
gation in the case of Collot, Billaud, and >Barr6re, but not against Vadier, 
Vouland, Amar, and David. 

The proceedings against Carrier, which had long been proceeding, before 
the public that ill-disguised the spirit of reaction by which it was influenced, 
closed at last on the 5th of Nivose (December 25). Carrier and two members 
of the revolutionary committee of Nantes, Pinel and Grand-Maison, were 
condemned to death as agents and accomplices of the system of terror .t The 
ptheis were acquitted, their participation in the drownings being excused on 
the tpound of obedience to their superiors. Carrier, persisting to assert that 
the entire Revolution, and those who had effected, suffered, and directed it, 
weve as guilty as he, was conveyed to the scaffold. He recovered resignation 
at the fatal moment, and received death with composure and courage. In proof 
of the blind excitement of civil wars, several traits of character were men- 
tioned demonstrating that Carrier, before his mission to Nantes, was by no 

* " Lanjuinais was the bravest and best man that the Revolution produced. He was pro- 
scribed with the Girondins, but escaped ; and survived to exhibit the independent moderatloa 
of his character, through all the phases of the Revolution, even down to. the rejstoration."— 
ifuarteniy Review, E. 

f '* Out of five hundred members, four hbndred and ninety-eight voted in favour of 'the 
sentence of death against Carrier, the remaining two were also in favour of it, but condition- 
tSajr^HazUtt. E. 
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«inwi t>f abioodAmty d^popilioA. The mvolatipiuijlif M the jme «iiM Att i 
\ihej condemned his conduct, were alanned at hie fate ; tliey coald not cobomI 
from themselves that this execution was the commenceoi^it of the bloody 
reprisals preparing for them by the oounter-revohition* Besides the prose* • 
cutions directed against the representatives who had been members of the 
old committees, or sent on missions, other laws, lately enacted, proved ^t 
vengeance was about to descend lower, and that the inferiority of the part 
would not.save them. A decree required all those who had held any func^ 
tion whatever, and had the handling of the public money, to give an account 
of their management. Now, as all the members of th^ revolutionary com- 
mittees and of the municipalities had formed chests with the produce of the 
taxes, with the church plate, and with the revolutionary imposts, for the 
purpose of organizing the first battalions of volunteers, j^aying the revolu- 
tionary armies, defraying the expense of transport, carrying on the police—' 
in short, for a thousand causes of that nature, it was evident that every indi- 
vidual functionary during the system of terror would be amenable to inquiry. 
To these well-founded apprehensions were added very alarming reports. 
Peace with Holland, Prussia, the empire, Spain, and even La Vendue was 
talked of; and it was asserted that the conditions of this peace would be 
ruinous to the revolutionary party. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

CONQUEST OF HOLLAND-NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA-^^OMMENCE- 
HENT OF PACIFICA'JTONS IN LA VBND]6b*-.PUISAYB IN ENGLAND. 

The French armies, masters of the whole left bank of the Rhine, and ready 
to debouch on the right bank, threatened Holland and Germany. Were they 
to be urged . to advance or to go into cantonments ? Such was the question 
that presented itself. 

Notwithstanding their triumphs, and their abode in Belgium which was so 
rich, they were iir a state of die greatest destitution. The country which 
they occupied, overrun for thfee years past by innumerable legions, was 
completely drained. To the evils of war wcfre added those of the French 
admmistration, which had introduced in its train assignats, ihe maximum^ 
and requisitions. Provisipnal municipalities, eight intermediate administra« 
tions, and a central administration established at Brussels, governed the 
country till its fate should be definitively decided. Twenty-five millions had 
been levied upon the clergy, the abbeys, the nobles, and the corporations. 
The » assignats had been put into forced circulation ; the prices at Lille had 
been taken as a standard for fixing the maximum throughout all Belgium* 
Articles of consumption and commodities serviceable for the armies had 
been^laid under requisition. These measures had not pat an end to the 
•dearth. The dealers, the farmers, hid all they possessed: the officer, like 
the common soldier, was in want of everything. 

Being levied en m^asae in the preceding year, and transported in haste "to 
Hondtschoote, Watignies, and Landau, the entire army had only been sup* 
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not iiaffinnpfid in trnilHj bot bivouacked bnder boughs of trees, in spite 
of jtheeommencenientt of an already severe winter. Many of the soldiers, 
daalttiite of shoes, fastened Wisps of straw about their feet, or wrapped them- 
sdivesin mate foor want of great <9oats. The officers, p^id in assignats, found 
tb^ appoii^tments reduced sometimes to eight or ten effective francs per . 
nuinth ; those who received any assistance from their families were scarcely 
the better for it, as everything was put into requisition beforehand by the 
French administration. They fared precisely the same as the common 
soUders, marching on foot, carrying the knapsack at their backs, ealing 
animuniticHi bread, and living by the chances of war. 

The administration appeared to be exhausted by the efforts which it had 
made to raise and arm twelve hundred thousand men. The new^ organiza- 
ti<m of the supreme power, feeble and divided, was not calculated to restore 
it to the necessary vigour and activity. Thus everything seemed to require 
that the army should be put into winter-quarters, and rewarded for its victo- 
ries^and its military virtues by rest and abundant supplies. 

Meanwhile, we were before the fortress of Nimeguen, which, seated on 
the W^*— the name given to the Rhine near its mouth-— commanded both 
banks, and might serve the enemy as a tete^u-pont for debouching in the 
next campaign on the left bank. It was, therefore, important to gain pos- 
session of that place before wintering, but the attack of it was a'very difficult 
undertaking. The English army, ranged on the right bank, was encamped 
there to the number of Siirty-eight thousand men : a bridge of boats enabled 
it to communicate with, and to re-victual the place. Besides its fortifica- 
tions, Nimeguen had before it an intrenched camp manned with troops. To 
jrender the investment complete, it would therefore have been necessary to 
throw upon the right bank an army which would have to run liie risks of the 
passage and of a battle, and which, in case of defeat, would have had no 
me«s^ of Mtreat. Our troops, therefore, could act on the left bank only, 
and they would be obliged to attack the intrenched camp, without any great 
hope of success. 

The French generals nevertheless determined to try the effect of one of 
those sudden and bold attacks which had in so short a time opefned to them 
the' gates of Maestricht and Venloo. The allies, aware of &e importance 
of Nimeguen, had met at Amheim to concert the nieans of defending^ 
the place. It had been agreed that an Austrian corps undeir Generd 
Wdmeck should be taken into English pay, and form the left of the Duke 
of York for the defence of Holland, while the duke^ with his English and 
Hanoverians, was to remain on the right bank before the bridge of Nime- 
guen and to recruit the forces of the place. General Wemeck was to 
attempt, at a great distance above Nimeguen, towards Wesel, a singular 
movement, which experienced officers have deemed one of the most absurd 
thalt the coalition planned during all these campaigns. This corps, taking 
advantage of an island formed by the Rhine, near Buderich, was to cross to 
the right bank, and to attack a point between the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse and that of the North. Thus twenty thousand men were to be 
thrown across a great river, between two victorious armies, each eighty or 
onei hundred thousand strong, to see what effect they should produce upon 
them. This corps was to be reinforced according to its success. It is ob- 
vious that this movement, executed with the united armies of the alliea, 
might have been grand and decisive ; but, effected with twenty thousand 
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mpkri^-wmAd be but v poente mtJWf^ and piiiiiiiljr a ikmigatm mie<tr^W^ 
corps engaged' in it. 

The dliee, howerer, hoping to save Nimegnen hy these means, caused'' 
Wemeck'a corps to advance towards Buderich on the one hand, and sonieS' 
to be made by the garrison of Nimegnen on the other. The French reptdsed' 
the sorties, and, as at Maestricht and Yenloo, opened the trenches much 
cloi^er to the place than was yet usual in war. A lucky accident accelerated* 
their opemtions. The two extremities of the arc which they described- 
about Nimeguen terminated at the Wahl : they attempted to fire from these 
extremities at the bridge. Some of their projectiles reached several pon^ 
toons, and endangered the coiiimunications of Uie garrison with the English 
army. The English who were in the {orpre^a^ surprised at tliis by no means 
probable event, re-established the pontoons, and hastened ta rejoin the main 
body of their army on the other bank, leaving the garrison composed of 
three thousand Dutch to itself. No sooner were the republicans aware of 
the evacuation than they redoubled their fire. The governor, alarmed, ooftst* 
munieated his (Situation to the Prince of Orange, and obtained permission te^ 
retire as soon as he should deem the danger sufficiently urgent. The mo- 
meiat he had received this authority, he crossed over himself. Disorder en- 
sued among the garrison. One part laid down their arms, another, attempt- 
ing to escape on a flying bridge, were stopped by the French who cut die- 
cables, and they Were stranded, upon an island, where ^ey were made 
prisoners. 

On ihh 18th of Brumaire (November 8), the French entered Nimeguen,*^' 
and fonnd themaelireemasteis of that important place, owing to their temerity, 
and to the terror excited by their arms. Meanwhile the Austrians, com- 
manded by Wemeck, had attempted to debouch from Wessel, but the impe- * 
tuouci Vandamme, rushing upon them at the moment when ihey were 
setting foot on the. other side of ihe Rhine, drove thenr back to the right 
bank ; and it was fortunate fi>r them that they had not been more succetoftd^ 
for^ had they advanced farther, they would have run the risk of hieing 
destroyed. 

The fit moment had at length arrived for going into cantonments, since 
they were masters of all the important points on the Rhine. To conquer 
Holland ; to secure thus the navigaticm of the ^ree great rivers, the Schddt, 
the Mevofi, and the Rhine ; to deprive England of her most powerful naval 
ally ; to threaten Germany on ita flanks ; to interrupt the communications 
of' our enemies on the continent with those of the Ocean, or at least to oblige- 
them to make the long circuit by Haonburg ; to open to ourselves, in shorty 
' the richest country in the world, and the most desirable Tor us in the state 
that our oomnK^rce then was,' — ^these were, to be sure, objects worthy of ex-- 
citing the ambition of our government and of our armies ; but, how durst 
they attempt the c<mquest of Holland, almost impossible at any time, but 
moet impracticable in the rainy season ? Situated at the jnouths of seyeral 

* People in every countiy had been induced to look upon the siege of Nimeguen as an event 
that would terminate in great celebrity ; from its duration, the number of brilliant actions it 
would produce, and the unyielding obstinacy with which on both sides it would be accom- 
panied. The sudden and unexpected disappointment of a& these etpeetations, ptit an end 
to the hopes which had been entertained that, laying aside the animosity of parties, the Dutch 
would at length cordially unite in opposing the threatened invasion of the French. The loss 
of the town wat imputed at the time to the secret maohinatiocis of &ose within the walls^^ 
who www labourinip in the wrviee of the Franeh, and eontinaally giving them nolieeof 
whatever was transacted in the garrison. £. 
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«if«rt» Hidlaai wwm^n oT alrifif «f land thiown beiwoeii the euwifts of 
<liMe liTen and the sea. Its soil, erery where lower than tiie bedof the 
witeis, is constantly threatened by the Ocean, the Rhine, the Mease, the 
Bcheldl, and is intersected moreover by small detached arms of riveTs, and 
by a multitade of artificial canals. These lowlands so menaced are covered 
with gardens, manufacturing towns and arsenals. At every step that an 
army attempts to take there, it comes either to broad streams whose banks 
are elevatec^ dykes lined with cannon, or to arms of xivfiTB or canals, all de« 
fended by fortifications, or to fortresses which are the strongest in Europe. 
Those great manceuvres which frequently disconcert methodical defence ly 
rendering sieges useless, are therefore impossible in a country intersected 
and defended by innumerable lines. -If an army, nevertheless, succeeds in 
conquering so many obstacles and advances into Holland, its inhabitants, by 
an act of heroism, of which they furnished an example in the time of Louis 
XIV., need only cut their dykes, in order to ingulf, together with their 
country, the army that has been rash enough to invade it. They have their 
shipping left, and, like the Athenians of old, they can fiy with their most 
valuable effects, and wait for better times, or go to India, and transfer their 
abode to the vast empire which there belongs to them. All tiiese difficulties 
are greatly increased during the season of inundations, and are insurmounta- 
ble with a maritime alliance, such as that of England. 

It is true that the spirit of independence which possessed the Dutch, their 
hatred of the stadtholdership, their aversion to England and Prussia, their 
acquaintance with their true ihterests, their resentment on aocount of the 
Revolution so unfortunately stifled in 1787, gaye the. French armies the cer- 
tainty of being ardendy wished for It was to be presumed that the Dutch 
would oppose the cutting of the dykes and the ruining of the country for a 
cause which they detested. But the army of the Prince of Orange and that 
, of the Duke of York slill overawed them, and these united were sufficient to 
prevent the passage of the numberless lines which it would be necessary to 
carry in their presence. If then a surprise was rash in the time of Dumou- 
riez, it was almost insane at the end of 1794. 

The committee of public welfare, instigated by Dutch refugees, neverthe- 
less thought seriously of pushing a point beyond the Wahl. Pichegru, 
almost as badly off as his soldiers, who were eaten up by itch and vermin, 
had gone. to Brussels to get cured of a cutaneous disease. Moreau and Reg- 
nier* had succeeded him. Both were in favour of rest and winter quarters. 
The Dutch general Daendels, a refugee and a gallant officer, earnestly recom- 
mended a first at^mot on the isle of Bommel, which need not to be followed 
up, if that attack shonld fail. The Meuse and the Wahl, running parellel 
with the sea, unite just below Nimeguen, again separate, and once more 
unite at Wondrichem, a little above Gorcum. The tract indosed by them 
during their separation is called the isle of Bommel. Contrary to the opi- 
nion of Moreau and Regnier, an attack was attempted upon that island at 
three different points. It was not successful, and was immediately relin- 
quished with the utmost alacrity, especially on the part of General Daen- 
dels, who cheerfully acknowledged, as soon as he was convinced of, its im- 
possibility. 

Then, that is about the middle of Frimaire (the beginnii^ of December), 

* ** Regnier ww certunlj a man of talent, but he waa more fit to gite counsel to an mrmy 
of tireoty or thiitj thousand men, than to command one of fi^e or six."— ii Voiee frmm Si 
Melena, £. ■ • 



irinter-qtii&rleray wbich die army stood so much in need of, were assigned to 
it, and part of ihe cantonments were established aroiind Breda, for the par- 
pose of forming the blockade of that place, which, with Grave, still held out, 
but the interruption of the communications during the winter could not fail to 
oblige them to surrender. 

It was in this position that the army expected to await the end of the 
season : and most assuredly it had done enough to make it proud of its glory 
and its services. But an almost miraculous chance reserved for i\ new desti- 
nies. The cold had already begun to be very severe ; it soon increased to 
such a degree as to encourage a hope that the great rivers would be frozen 
over. Pichegru left Brussels, without waiting to complete his cure, that he 
might be ready to sei^e the first opportunity for new conquests, should it be 
offered him by the season. The frost became more and more intense, and 
the winter exceeded in severity any that had preceded /it for several years. 
The Meuse and the Wahl were already covered with floating ice^ and the 
ice was set along their banks. 

On the 3d of Nivose (December 23) the Meuse was entirely frozen, and 
hard enough to bear cannon. General Walmoden, to whom the Duke of 
York had left the command on setting out for England* and whom he had 
thus doomed to experience nothing but disasters, found himself in the most 
difficult position. The Meuse being taken, his front would be vncovered; 
and the floating ice upon the Wahl even threatenmg to carry , away all the 
bridges, his retreiit would be endangered. He soon learned that the bridge 
of Amheim had been actually carried away ; he then ordered his baggage 
and his heavy cavalry to file off on the rear, and himself retreated upon De- 
venter, towards the banks of the Yss^l. 'Pichegru, profiting by the occasion 
which fortune offered to surmount obstacles usually invincible, prepared to 
cross the Meuse on the ice. ' He made arrangements for passing at three 
points, and for seizing the isle of Bommel, while the division blockading 
Bi«da was to attack the lines which surrounded that place. Those brave 
Frenchmen, exposed almost without clothes to the severest winter for a cen- 
tury past, marching in shoes of which nothing Jbut the upper leather was left, 
immediately quitted their quarters, arid cheerfully renounced the restwhich 
they had begun to enjoy. 

On the 8th of Nivose (December 28), in a cold of 17", they presented 
themselves at three points, at Crevecceur, Empel, and Fort St. Andre. They 
crossed the ice with their artillery, surprised ihe Dutch, almost stiffened with 
cold, and completely defeated them. While they wei'e making themselves 
masters of the isle of Bommel, that division of their force which was be- 
sieging Breda, attacked its line and carried them. The Dutch, assailed on 
ail points, retired in disorder, some towards the head-quarters of the Prince 
of Orange, who was still at Gorcum, the others to Thiel, In the confusion 
of their retreat they did not think of defending the passes of the Wahl, which 
was not entirely frozen. Pichegru, master of the isle of Bommel, into which 
he had penetrated by passing over the frozen Meuse, crossed the Wahl at 
different points, but durst not venture beyond the river, the ice not being 
strong enough to bear cannon* Iii this situation, the state of Holland would 
be desperate if .the frost continued, and there was every appearance that it 
would continue. The Prince of Orange, with his Dutchmen disheartened at 
Gorcum, Walmoden with his English in full retreat upon Deventer, could 
not make head against a formidable conquerer, who was far superior to them 
in strength, and who had just broken the centre of their line. Their political 
was not less alarming than their military situation* The Dutoh, full of hope 
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^. jojr on saeiog the French approach, beg;^ to stir; The Oartflstge pujtjjr 

was far too weaJk to overawe the republican party. The eHHiiiet of th^^ 
8tadtholder*s auihority reproached it with having, suj^reased the libertiea o£ 
the country, imprisoned or bani^ed the best or the most generous patriots^ 
and, above all, with having sacrificed Holland to England, by forcing her 
into an alliance contrary to all her interests commercial and naval. They 
met secretly in revolutionary committees, ready at the first signal to rise, to 
turn out the authorities, and to appoint others. The province of Friesland, 
whose states were assembled, ventured to declare that it was determined to 
separate itself from the stadtholder. The citizens of Amsterdam presented a 
petition to the authorities of the province, in which they declared that they 
were ready to oppose any preparation for defence, and that they would not 
at any rate sufier the dykes to be cat. 

In this desperate situation the stadtholder thought of negotiating, and sent 
envoys to Pichegru's head-quarters to demand a truce, and to offer, as con- 
ditions of peace, neutrality and an indemnification for the expenses of the 
war. The French generd and the representatives refased the truce ; and tis 
for the offers of peace, they referred them immediately to the committee of 
public welfare. 

Spain, threatened by Dugommier, whom we left descending from the 
Pyrenees, and by Moncey,* who, master of Guipuscoa, was advancing upon 
Pampeluna, had already made proposals of accommodation. The representar 
tives sent into La Vendue, to inquire if a pacification were possible, had re- 
plied affirmatively, and recommended a decree of amnesty. Hpw secret 
soever a government may be, negotiations of this kind are sure to transpire ; 
they transpire even with absolute irremoveable ministers; how then should, 
they continue secret with committees renewable by one-fourth every month ? 
It was publicly known that Holland and Spain had made proposals ; it was 
added mat Prussia, sensible of her illusions, and acknowledging the fault 
which she had committed in allying herself with the house of Austria, h^ 
applied to treat ; it was known from all the' newspapers of Europe that 
several states of the Empire, weary of a war which concerned them but little, 
had at the diet of Ratisbon insisted on the opening of a negotiation. Thxis 
every thing disposed people's minds to peace, and, in the same manner a& 
they had gone over from the ideas of revolutionary terror to those of clemency, 
they now passed from ideas of war to those of a general reconciliation with. 
Europe. They seized the slightest circumstances to found conjectures on 
them. The unfortunate children of Louis XVI., deprived of all their rela- 

» I'Bon-Adrien-Jeannot Moncey was bom in 1754. Hii fiither was an advocate, and he 
was' intended for the same profession, but he took an invincible repugnance |o it, and entered 
the army as a private soldier. In 1790, at the age of thirty-six, he was but a sub-lieutenant 
of dragoons. Soon afterwards, however, he was. draughted into a boittalion of light infantry ^ 
and thenceforward his promotion Was rapid. In the course of the ensuing two years, he had 
risen to be general of division, and received the command of the eleventh miMtary division at 
Bayonne. On the formation of the consular government Moncey took part in the war of 
Ita^, and was present at the famous battle of Marengo. In the year 1804 he became- 
mamhal of the empire, and subsequently Duke of ConegUano. In 1808 be was engaged in 
the Spanish campaigns, but his operations were by no means b^Uiant. He was also pieeent 
in the Russian exp^ition, and in the subsequent struggles in Germany. When Napoleen 
abdi^ted, Moncey sent in his adhesion to the royal government ; he refused however to pre- 
side on the trial of Marshal Ney, for which he was degraded from his honours and confined. 
In 183a, he accompanied Uie Duke d'Angouleme in his invasion of Spain. Moncey w 
humane by nature, honourable in condoot, and a cautious, xvther than a bold, genenL'' 
Court end Camp of BonfqxxrU, £• 
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tlmB^jBia^mntid ff«n one aiKMfcflrift'die primni 4f live Tenipie, hirid'siteii 
Iheir sitaatkm tomMrhat am^orated dnoe the Mi of Thertnidor. 'Stolon, 
the shoemaker, tv-whoae eare the yonng prince wm committed, .had perished 
as an aceoaiplice of Robespierre's. Three keepers were appointed in his 
stead, eaoh of whom offieiated in torn for a day, and who treated the jouii^ 
prince wi& more hnmamty. From these chants made at the Temple Im- 
portant inferences were drawn. The plan under consideration for withdraw- 
ing the assignats abo famished ocession for abundance of conjectures. The 
rcy^aliats,.who began already to show dtemseWee, and whose number was 
increased by those waverers who are always ready to forsake a party which 
begins to grow weak, -said maliciously thAt the government was going to 
make peace. As they could no longer say to ^e republicans, <* Your armies 
will be beaten,"-«which had been too frequently repeated without success, 
and whi<^ would now have appeared too silly — i^ey said, <* Their career of 
victory is cut short ; peace is signed ; you will not have die Rhine ; ^e 
condition oi peace will be the restoration of Louis XVII. to the throne, the 
return of the emigrants, the abolition of assignats, and the restitution of the 
national property." It is easy to conceive how such rumours must have 
irritated the patriots. Alarmed already at the proceedings directed against 
them, they saw with despair the end which they had been pursuing with such 
toil Qompromised, by the government. '* What do you mean to make of 
young Gapett*' said they. *« What are you going to do with the assi^ats ? 
Shall our annies have shed so much of th^ir blood to be stopped m the 
midst of their victories ? Shall they not enjoy the satisfactioi^ of giving to 
their coimtry the line of the Rhine and the Alps ? Europe meant to dis- 
memhet France ; the just reprisals of victorious France upon Europe oiMfht 
to be, to conquer the provinces wanting to cotnpleteher territory. What is 
to he done for La Vendue ? Are rebels to be pardoned when tiiey sacrlfiee 
patriots ?" '* Better were it,'* exclaimed a deputy of the Mountam, in 
a transport of indignation, " to be Charette than a member of the Con- 
vention: l" 

It may easily be conceived hew much these subjects of division, added to 
those already furnished by domestic policy, must have agitated men's mmds. 
The committee of public welfare, finding itself pressed between the two par- 
ties, deemed it incumbent on it to explain. It declared, therefore, on two 
different occasions, first trough Camot, secondly through Merlin of Douai, 
that the armies had received orders to prosecute their triumphs, and not to 
listen to any proposals of peace but in the heart of the enemy's capitals. 

The proposals of Holland appeared to it in fact to come too late to be 
accepted, and it did not think it right to consent to nogotiate when on the 
point of becoming master of the country. To overthrow the power of the 
stadtholder, and to restore the Dutch republic, seemed to it to be worthy of 
the French republic. It ran the risk, it is true, of seeing all the colonies of 
Holland, and even part of her navy, fell a prey to the English, who would 
declare that they took possession of them in the name of the stadtholder : 
but political considerations of course gained the ascendency.* France could 

* ** The invasion of Holland was an object of universal expectation in Europe. The 
force under the oommaiid of General Pichegru, who was placed at the head of this great 
expedition, amounted to not less than 800,000 men. His ability, and those of. the offioers 
who served nnder him, annexed a security to the enterprise, which equally elated the French 
and depressed their enemies. The strength whidb was to oppose this vast and victorious 
army consisted of the remains of the British troops, and those in their pay, and of the Dutch 
troops. But their numbers were beneath consideration, when compared to the multitude 
of their enemies."— Anni«a/ RegUier. E. 

Q 
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BOtaToidoTtr^wiagAeataJUbdideHdW^; Oe coMiiiett of BMkwl would 
eahance the manrellouraeM of her victones, indmidale Europe Biore, com- 
promise especially the flanks of Prussia, oblige, that4>ow«r to treat immedi- 
atelyt and, abore all, give confidenoe to the French patriots. In consequence, 
Pichegru was ordered not to stop. Prussia and the* Empire had not yet 
made uiy overture, and there was no answer to gtre to ihem. Ab for Spain, 
who promised to acknowledge the repablic and to pay its indemnities, on 
condition of its erecting a little state near the Pyrenees for Louis XYII., her 
proposals were received with scorn and indignation, and orders were issued | 
to the French generals to lose no time in advancing. As for La Vendee, a 
decree of amnesty was passed. It purported that all the rebels, without 
distinction of rank, who should lay down their arms within the space of one 
month, should be exempted from all punishment for their insurrection. 

General Ganclaux, removed on account of his moderation, w^ replaced 
at the head of the army of the West, which comprised La Vendee. Yonng 
Hoche, who had already the command of the army of the Coasts of Brest, 
had that of the army of the Goast£| of Cherbourg annexed to it ; none were 
more capable than these two generals, to pacify the country by tempering 
prudence with energy. 

Pichegru, who had received orders to prosecute his victorious career, 
waited till the surface of the Wahl should be entirely frozen. Our army 
skirted the river ; it was spread upon its b^nks towards Millingen, Name- 
guen,.and all along the isle of Bommel, of which it had gained possession 
by crossing the frozen Mouse. Walmoden, observing that Pichegru had< 
left but a few advanced posts on the right bank towards Bommel, drove them 
back, and began an offensive movement. He proposed to the Prince of 
Orange to join them, in order to form with their united armies an imposing 
mass, capable of stopping by a battle an enemy who cotdd no longer be 
stopped by the line of the rivers. The Prince of Orange could not be pre- 
vailed upon to quit Gorcum, lest the road to Amsterdam should be left unco- 
vered. Walmoden then resolved to place himself on his line of retreat, 
which he had traced beforehand from the Wahl to the Linge, from the Linge 
to the Leek, and from the Leek to the Yssel, through Thiol, Amheim, and 
Deventer. 

While the republicans were waiting with the utmost impatience for the 
freezing of the river, the fortress of Grave, defended with heroic courage by 
Debons, the commandant, surrendered when nearly reduced to ashes. It 
was the principal of the fortresses which the Dutch possessed beyond the 
Meuse, and the only one that had not yielded to the ascendency of our arms. 
The French entered it on the 9th of Nivose (December 29). At length, on 
the 19th of Nivose (January 8, 1795), the Wahl was solidly frozen. Sou- 
ham's division crossed it near Bommel ; Dewinther*s brigade, detached from 
Macdonald's corps, crossed near Thiel. At Nimeguen and above, the pas- 
sage was not so easy, because the Wahl was not entirely frozen. Never- 
theless, on the 2l9t (January 10) the right of the French crossed it above 
Nimeguen, and Macdonald, supported by it, passed over at Nimeguen itself 
in boats. On perceiving this general movement, Walmoden's army retired. 
A battle alone could have saved it ; but, in the state of (division and discou- 
ragemenjt that prevailed among the allies, a battle would probably have led to 
disastrous consequences. Walmoden executed a change from front to rear, 
proceeding upon the line of the Yssel, in order to reach Hanover by the pro- 
vinces of the main land. Conformably with the plan of retreat which he 
had laid down for himself, he tlius abandoned the provinces of Utrecht and 
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OnaUera to die Ffeneh. The Prince «f Ormge rmni&ad men &« Ma^ 
namely, at Gereum. Having no longef any hope, he left his anny, fepaired 
to ^e States assembled at the Hagae, dedared to ^em that he had done all 
in his power for the defence of the country, and that nothing more oookl be 
done. He exhorted the representatives not to make any further resistance 
to the conqueror, lest it might produce disastrous consequences. 

From that moment, the victorious French had only to spread like a torrent 
over all Holland. On the 28th of Nivose. (January 17) Salm's brigade 
entered Utrecht, and General Vandamme* arrived at Amheim. The States 
of Holland decided ^at no further resistance should be made to them, and 
that commissioners should be sent to open for them such places as they 
deemed necessary for their security. In all parts, the secret committees 
which, had been formed manifested their> existence, drove out the established 
authorities, and spontaneously appointed new ones. The French were 
received with open arms and as deliverers. Such provisions and clothing as 
they needed were carried to them. In Amstersdam, which they had not ' 
yet entered and where they were impatiently expected, the greatest agitation 
prevailed. The citizens, exasperated against the Orangists, insisted that the 
garrison should leave the city, that the regency should resign it9 authority, 
and that the inhabitants should have tkeir arms restored to them. Pichegru, 
who was approaching, sent an aid-de-camp to exhort the municipal authori- 
ties to preserve peace and prevent disorder. On the 1st of Pluviose (ianip- 
ary 20) Pichegru, accompanied by the representatives Lacoste, Bellegarde, 
and Joubert, made his entry into t| Amsterdam. The inhabitants hast- 
ened forth to meet him, carrying in triumph the persecuted deputies, and 
shouting. The French republic for ever I Pichegru for ever J Liberty 
for evertf They admired those brave men, who, though half-<naked, had 
defied such a winter and won such victories; The French -soldiers furnished 
on this occasion a most praiseworthy example of order and discipline. Des- 
titute of provisions and clothing, exposed to frost and snow, in the heart of 
one of the wealthiest capitals of Europe, they waited for several hours around 
their piled arms, till the magistrates had provided for their wants and as- 
signed them quarters. As the republicans entered on one side, the Orangists 
and French emigrants fled on the other. The sea was covered with vessels^ 
laden with fugitives and with property of every kind. 

On the same day, the Ist of Pluviose, Bonnard's division, which had the 
day before taken possession of Gertruydenberg, crossed the frozen Biesbos, 

* ** Vandamme was one of the bravest men in the world, but fieiy and passionate. A 
nobler figure than he possessed, cannot well be imagined. He had a finely-formed head, 
regular features, beautiful curly hair, glistening eyes which, when angry, seemed to flash fire, 
ajxd an exquisitely turned hand/' — puchess cTAbranies. E. 

' " The Emperor related the following anecdote, as highly characteristic of General Van- 
damme : When made prisoner by the Russians, he was brought before the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who reproached him in bitter terms widi being a robber, a plunderer, and a mur- 
derer ; adding that no favour could be granted to such an. execrable character. This was 
followed by an order that he should be sent to Siberia, while the other prisoners w^re sent 
to a much less northern destination. Vandamme replied with great sang Jroid.- * It may 
be, Sire, that I am a robber and a plunderer ; but at least I have not to rq>roach myself with 
having soiled my hands with the blood of a &ther.' '' — A Voice from St. Helena, £• 

f " A neutral party subsisted in Holland which, without inclming to the stadtholder or Co 
his enemies, ^ere decidedly adverse to the entrance of the French. But their remonstrances 
on the necessity of a reunion of all parties against a foreign invasion were lost in the fixed 
determination of those in authori^ to trust none but their adherents, and in the not less ob- 
stinate relation of their antagonists to destroy their authority through the aasistanoe of the 
French, whom tb^ welcomed with enthnaiaBiii as liberaton !*'-— ilmitis/ Register. £.. 
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• «iid enttrad ib^tUmn of I>«iAreckt» where cbl hundred pieot8i«if€«mf0i|t ten 
4lKiiiMiid mnakBt$9 and magatttas 9f proviakNUi md aiowiiaUioii Ibr'i^K-aijviy 
lof thirty thousand men wer^ found. This diviaioii then passed thrauigh Rot- 
tecdam, on.ita way to the Hague, where the Stales were sittmg. Th«s the 

^ light about the Yssel, the centre about AjnsterdaoHy and the leh about the 

Hague, succeasirely took possession of all the provinces. The marvellous 
itscdf became adready associated with the eztnordiuaiy operations of the war. 
Part of the Dutch fleet was at anchor near the Texel. Pi^hegru, unwilling 
to give it time to get clear of the ice and to sail for England, sent some divi- 
idsions of cavalry and several batteries of light artillery towards North Hol- 

: land. The ZuiderZee was froaen^ our squadrons galloped across those 

plains of ice, and our hussan. and horse artUlery summoned the shi^ps, ijn- 
, moveably fixed, as they would have done a fortress. Tlie Dutch ships aur- 

rendered to &ese strange assatlants. 

i. On the left there was nothing to gain possession of hut the province of 

Zealand,' which is composed of the islands situated at the mouth of the 
flchdidt and the Meuse; and on the right the provinces of O.veryssel, 

* 'Drenthe, Fricaland, and Groningen, which join Holland to Hanover, The 
province of Zealand, strong in its inaccessible position, proposed a lalher 
lofty capitulation, in which it insisted on not admitting garrisons into its 

i .principal towns, on not being subject to ccmtributions, on not receiving assig- 

' 'Miats, on retaining its ship{nng and its property, public and private, in short, 

on being exempt from aU the inconveniences of war. It demanded also Ihat 
the French emigrants should be allowed to retire safe and sound. The repre- 
sentatives accepted some of the articles of the capitulation, but entered into 
J no engagement respecting others, saying that they mtist refer them to the 

committee of pubhc welfaure, and, without further explaualion they entered 
the province, glad to avoid ^e dangers of an attack by. main force, and to 

* preserve the squadron <which might have been delivered up to England. 
During these occurrences on the left^ the right crossing the Yssel drove the 
English before it, and forced them to retreat beyond the Ems. The pro- 
vinces of Friesland, Drenthe, and Groningen were thus conquered, and the 
Seven United Provinces were subdued by the victorious arms of the 
republic. 

This conquest, which was attributable to the season, to the admirable per- 
severance of our soldiers, and to their happy disposition for withstanding 
all hardships, much more than to the abilities of our generals, excited an 
astonishment in Europe mingled with terror, said in France unbounded 
enthusiasm. Camot, having directed the operations of the armies during 
the campaign of the Netherlands, which had carried them to the banks 
of the Rhine, was the first and the real author of their successes. Pichegru, 
and still more Jourdan, had effectively seconded him during that sanguinary 
series of actions. But, since the army had proceeded from Belgium into 
Holland, everything was due to the soldiers and the season. Neverthe- 
lessi Pichegru, as commander-in-chief of that army, reaped all the glory 
of that wonderful conquest ; and his name, borne on the wings of fame, 
circulated throughout sdl Europe as that of the most eminent general of 
France. 

It was not enough to have conquered Holland ; it behoved the French to 
conduct themselves there with prudence and policy. In the first place, it 
was of importance that they should not trample upon the country, lest they 
should alienate the inhabitants. In the next, they had to impart a politipal 
direction to Hollaad, and on this point they sc^on found themsdves between 



• two contrary opimoiui. Some were desireiis thai^ thus, oonqjiesl shcmUlbe 
rendered serviceable to liberty by revolutionizing Holland; others wished 
.that too strong a spirit of proselytism might not be displayed, lest it should 
again alarm Europe, which was on the point of reconciling herself with 
France. 

The first act of the representatives was to publish a proclamation, in which 
they declared that they would respect all private property, excepting how- 
ever that of the stadtholder ; that, the latter being the only foe of the Fsench 
republic, his property belonged to ]the conquerors as an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war; that the French entered as friends of the Batavian 
nation, not to impose upon it any religion or any form of gOYcmment what- 
ever, but to deliver it from its oppressors, and to confer on it the means of 
expressing its wishes. This proclamation, followed up by corresponding 
acts, produced a most favourable impression. The authorities were every- 
where renewed under the French influence. Several members, who had 
1)een introduced into the States by the stadtholder's influence al6ne» were ex- 
cluded ; and the patriot, Peter Paulus, minister of marine before the over- 
throw of the republican party in 1787, a distinguished man* and strongly 
attached to his country, was chosen president No sooner was this assembly 
complete than it abolished the stad&oldership for ever, and proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the peo{de. It waited on the representatives, to aequaint 
them with what it had done* and to pay them hom^e, as it were, by it&ne- 
^olution. It then fell to work upon a constitution, and committed the affiurs 
of the country to a provisional administration. Out of the eighty or ninety 
ships of war composing ihe military marine of Holland, fifty were left in the 
ports and preserved for the Batavian republic ; the others had been seiaed 
' by the English. The Dutch army, dissolved since the departure of the 
Ihrince of Orange, was to be reorganized on a new footing,.* and under 
the command of General Daendels. As for the famous bank c^ Amsterdam^ 
the mystery which enveloped its funds was at length dispelled. Had it con- 
tinued to be a bank of deposit, or had it become a discoundng bank, by lend- 
ing to the India Company, or to the government, or to the provinces ? Such 
was the question which had long been asked, and which exceedingly dimi- 
nished the credit of that celebi«ited bank. It was ascertained that it had lent 
to the ainodnt of eight or ten millions of florins on obligations of the India 
Company, the Chamber of Loans, the province of Friesland, and the city 
of Amsterdam. This was a violation of its statutes. It was alleged, how- 
ever, liiat there was no deficit, because these obligations represented certain 
sunounts. But it was requisite that- the Company, the Chamber of Loans, 
and the Government, should be able to pay, in order that the obligations ac- 
cepted by the bank should not give ris^ to a deficit. 

While the Dutch were thus turning their attention to the internal adminis- 
tration of their country, it was necessary to provide for the wants of the 
French army, which was destitute of everything. The representatives made 
a requisition to the provisional government for cloth, shoes, clothing of all 
kinds, provisions, and ammunition, which it promised to supply. This re- 
quisition, without being exorbitant, was sufficient to equip and subsist the 
army. The Dutch government invited each town to furnish its share of this 
requisition, telling them .very justly that they ought to lose no time in satis- 
fying a generous conqueror, who asked for, instead of taking, what he wanted, 
and who demanded no more than^merely what his necessities required. The 
towns complied with the greatest cheerfulness, and the articles laid und^r 
, requiiiiition were duly supplied. . An arrangement was dien made for the oiir- 
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' eaUtioii of awignats, iThe soldiers received fl&eir pay in paper only,* and ' 
if they were to pay away all that they took, it was requisite that this paper 
should have the currency of money. The Dutch government came to a de- 
cision on this head. The shopkeepers and the petty dealers were obliged 
'; to take the assignats of the French soldiers at the rate of nine sous per franc; 

I they were not allowed to sell to the amount of more than ten francs to any 

^ one soldier ^Hhey were then, at the end of every week, to appear before the 

! municipalities, who would withdraw the assignats at the rate at which tliey 

had taken them. Owing to these different arrangements, the army, which 
had so long suffered, found itself at length in abundance, and began to enjoy 
«; the fruits of its victories. 

' \ Our triumphs, so surprising in Holland, were not less brilliant in Spain. 

There, thanks to the climate, the operations had not been discontinued. 
Dugommier, quitting the high Pyrenees, had advanced to the enemy's line, 
•^ and attacked on three points the long chain of positions taken by General 

' La Union. The brave Dugommier had been killed by a cannon-ball in the 

attack of the centre. The left had not been successful, but his right, owing 
to the intrepidity and energy of Augereau,t ha^ been completely victorious. 
The command had been given to Perignon, who had recommenced the 

I • «The soIdieTs being still paid in assignats which passed only for one-fifteenth of their 

' real ▼alne, the pay of an officer was only equal in real value to three francs, or half-a-crown 

• a month. In 1795, one-third was paid in specie, which raised the income of a captain to 
seventy francs, or three pounds sterling a month." — Jominu E. 

\ ** Pierre-Fran^ois-Charles Augereau, the son of a poor fruiterer is one of the fauxbourgs 

* in Paris, was bom in 1757. At an early age he entered the Neapolitan service, but in 

; 1787 was still only a private soldier. Seeing little prospect of advancement, he quitted the 

army in disgust and settled at Naples, where he taught fencing. In 1792, however, he 

' letarned to France, and became a volunteer in the republican army of the South. Owin^ 

i ' to his daring intrepidity, his promotion was rapid beyond all precedent In 1794 he was 

.' , brigadier-general, and two years later, general of division. In the year 1796 he joined the 

army of Italy, and fought at Lodi and CasUglione, from which place he afterwards derived 

1* his ducal title. In this campaigpi, Augereau, who was as avaricious as he was cruel, amassed 

immense wealth. In 1799 he warmly espoused Bonaparte's cause, and on the establishment 

j of the empire was created marshal, and Duke of CastigKone.' In 1806 be distinguished 

i himself greatly at the battle of Jena, and, after the Russian expedition, still more so in the 

I campaigns in Germany. He was one of the first to give in his adhesion to Louis XVIII., 

for which he was presented with the cross of St. Louis, and created a peer of France. On 

/ Napoleon's return from Elba, however, he again offered his services to the Emperor, whp 

\ repulsed him as a traitor, and, being neglected also by the Bourbons shortly after, he retired 

\ to his country-seat, where he died in 1816." — ComtI and Camp of Bonaparte* E. 

< « Augereau was a cross-gained character; be seemed to be uied and disheartened by vic- 

j , tory, of which he always had enough. His person, bis manners, and his language, gave 

j him the air of a braggadocio, which however he was far from being." — Las Cases. E. 

* "Augereau was a man wholly destitute of religious feeling. When Napoleon re-established 
J religious worship in France, he insisted on all his ministers and generals attending a solemn 
I Te Deunif which was chanted at the cathedral of Notre Dame. On their way from the 

Tuileries thither, Lannes and Augereau wanted to alight from the carriage as soon as they 
'. saw that they were being driven to mass, and it required an order from the First Consul to 

{ prevent their doing sa They went, therefore, to Notre Dame, where Augereau kept swear- 

ing, in no low whisper, during the whole of the chanted mass. The next day, Bonaparte 
asked him what he thought of the ceremony. * Oh, it was all very fine,' replied the general ; 
* there was nothing wanting but the million of mei) who have perished in the pulling down 

• of what you are now setting up." — Bourrienne. E. 

''Augereau was one who might possess that daring spirit which hurries along thousands 
of soldiers in its train ; but for directing a political movement, or organizing the simplest 
machination, he was a mere cipher. Not only was he a mere soldier, but his manners were- 
those of a soldier; everything about him betrayed the uneducated man. His vanity was, . 
nevertheless, inordinate."— Z)tf^cAe9» (r:46ranf». E. 
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. attadr on the MA of BrumaiTe (November 20) and gained a signal victory. 
The enemy had fled in disorder, and left us the intrenched camp of Figueras. 
A panic seizing the Spaniards, the commandant of Figueras had opened the 
gates to us on the 9di of Frimaire, and we had thus entered one of the n f 

strongest fortresses in Europe. - Such was our position in Catalonia. To- r;'f 

wards the western Pyrenees, we had taken Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, and 
Tolosa, and occupied the whole province of Guipuscoa. Moncey, who had 
succeeded General MuUer, had crossed Ihe mountains and advanced to the 
gates of Pampeluna. Considering however his position too hazardous, he 
had fallen back, and, supported upon safer positions, he awaited the return 
of the favourable seasoA for penetrating into the Castilles. f; \ 

Winter, therefore, had not been able to stop the course of that memorable ^ | J 

campaign, and it had just closed in the middle of the season of frost and 3 ;>' 

snow, in Pluviose, that is, in January and February. If the glorious cam- \ : 

paign of 1793 had saved us from invasion by raising the blockade of Dun- 
kirk, Maubeuge and Landau, that of 1794 had just opened to us the career 
of conquest by giving us Belgium, Holland, the country comprised between 
the Mouse and die Rhine, the Palatinate, the line of the high Alps, the line ^ 

of the Pyrenees, and several fortresses in Catalonia and Biscay. We shall 
presently see still greater wonders ; but these two campaigns will remain in 
history as the most national, the most legitimate, and the most honourable 
for France. » 

The coalition could not withstand so many rude shocks. The English 
cabinet, which had lost only the states of its allies through the blunders qf > 
the Duke of York, which had gained forty or fifty ships of war, upon pretext 
of restoring them to the stadtholder, and which was about to seize the Dutch 
colonies upon the same pretext — the English cabinet \yas^ in no hurry to put 
an end to the war ; it was apprehensive, on the conti'ary, lest it should be 
terminated by the dissolution of the coalition : but Prussia, which perceived 
the French on the banks of the Rhine and the Ems, and saw the torrent 
ready to burst upon her, no longer hesitated. She immediately sent a com- 
missioner to Pichegru's head-quarters to stipulate for a trvice, and to promise 
to open forthwith negotiations for peace. The place chosen for these nego- 
tiations was Basle, where the French government had ah agent, who had, 
acquired high consideration among the Swiss by his abilities and his mode- 
ration. The pretext for selecting this place was that they might there treat 
with more secrecy and quiet than in Paris itself, where too many passions 
were still in agitation, and where a multitude of foreign intrigues were cross- 
ing one another. But that was not the real motive. While making over- 
tures of peace to that republic, whose enemies had fully expected to annihi- 
late it by a single military march, they wished to cloak the acknowledgment 
of their defeat, and it was less -galling to them to go to a neutral country in 
quest of peace than to seek it in Paris. The committee of public welfare, 
less haughty than its predecessor, and feeling the necessity of detaching 
Prussia from the coalition, consented to invest its agent at Basle with suffi- 
' cient powers for treating. Prussia sent Baron dq Goltz, and the powers 
were exchanged at Basle on the 3d of Pluviose, year III (January 22, 1795). 
The Empire was quite as muqh inclined to withdraw from the coalition 
as Prussia. Most of its members, incapable of furnishing the quintuple con- 
tingent and the subsides voted under the influence of Austria, had suffered 
themselves, during the whole campaign, to be urged to no purpose to keep 
their engagements. Excepting tiiose whose territories lay beyond the 
Ithine, and who clearly saw that the republic would not restore them unless 



it were forced to do so, all wese desirous of peace. Bfitv«m, Df omairk^ far 

the Duchy of Holstein^ the Elector of Mayence, and several at^teSy bad de- 
dared that it was high time to put an end by au acceptable peaoe to a jmiQons 
war ; that the Germanic empire had had no Other aim than the maiat^otanee 
of the stipulations of 1 648, and had taken up arms only in behalf of Miek of 
its states as bordered on Alsace and Lorraine ^ that it was thinking of its 
preservation, not of its aggrandizement ; that it never had beerif and never 
could be^ its intention to interfere in the internal government of IVtmee; 
that this pacific declaration must be made sooner or later,, to put an end to 
tti^ evils which afflicted humanity ; and tliat Sweden, the guarantee of &e 
stipulation of 1648, and which had fortunately remained neutral amidst this 
general war, (Jould undertake the office of mediatrix. The majority of the 
votes had acceded to this proposal. The Elector of Treves, strippe^d of his 
dominions, and the Imperial envoy for Bohemia and Austria, had. alone de- 
clared that it was certainly right to seek for peace, but that it w^s scarcely 
possible with a country without government. At length, on the 25th of 
December, the diet had published a conclusum tending to peace, leaving it 
to be afterwards decided by whom the proposal should be made. The sub- 
stance of the* concluaum was that, while making preparations for a new cam* 
paign; the states ought nevertheless to make overtures for peace ; tiiat no 
dpubt France, touched by the sufferings of humanity, and convinced that 
there was no intention of interfering in her internal affairs, would consent to 
conditions honourable to both parties. 

Thus, whoever had committed faults thought of repairing them, if it wen© 
not yet too. late. Austria, though faint from her efforts, h^ lost too mueht 
UfL losing the Netherlands, to think of relinquishing airms. Spain had bee& 
inclined to fay down hers: but, again involved in English intrigues, and 
bau^d by false shame to the cause of the French emigration^ she durst not 
yet demand peace. 

The same discouragement that seized the external enemies of the republic 
prevailed among its internal enemies also. The Vendeans, divided, ex- 
hausted, would not have been averse to peace, had it been discreetly proposed, 
to them, and pain9 been taken to make them believe it to be sincere. The 
forces of Stofflet, Sapipaud, and Charette were extremely reduced. It was 
only by constraint that they could now make their peasants march.* These 
people, weary of carnage, and above all ruined by devastations, would have 
been glad to discontinue this horrid warfare. The only persons still entirely- 
devoted to the chiefs were a few men of an absolutely military turn, smug* 
glers, deserters, and poachers, for whom fighting and plunder had become 
a want,, and who could not settle down to agricultural labour. But these 
were not numerous. They composed the picked band, which kept constantly 
together, but were quite incapable of withstanding the efforts of the republi- 
cans. It was not without the greatest difficulty that, on days when expe- 
ditions were to be undertaken, the peasants could be induced to leave their 
fields. Thus the three Vendean chiefs found themselves almost without 
forces Unfortunately for them, they were not even united among themselves, 

* "The insurrection had now come to be entirely in the hands of Charette and Stofflet, 
who never in reality agreed. They were both devoured with jealousy and ambition. The 
war had no longer that character of union among the chiefs, and universal self-devotion, which 
distinguished the early days of La Vendue. The peasants were disheartened, and severity 
was become necessary to keep them to their dkity, instead of those higher motives by which 
they were at first impelled. No great battles were fought as formerly. It was now a war 
of rafj&ans carried on by treachery." — Memoirs of the Marehionesa de Laroch^aquekin, B. 
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We have seen tfiat Stofflet, Sapinaad, and Charette, had entered at JN3:& 
.into a convention, which was but an adjonmment of theii rivalry. It w» 
not long before Stofflet, at the instigation of the ambitious Abb^ Bemlef, 
resolved to organize an army and a financial and administrative department, 
in short all that constitutes a regular power. To this end he also proposed 
to issue paper-money. Charette, jealous of Stofflet, opposed his designs. 
Seconded by Sapinaud, whom he influenced, he summoned Stofflet to relin- 
quish his project, and to appear before the general council instituted by the 
convention of Jalais, Stofflet had refused to reply. On his refusal, Charette 
declared the convention of Jalais null and void. This was equivalent to 
stripping him of his command, for it was at Jalais that they had reciprocally 
acknowledged each other's titles. The rupture was therefore complete, and 
did not allow them to make amends by concord for their exhausted state. 
Notwithstanding the commission given to the royalist agents at Paris to 
open a correspondence with Charette and to transmit to him the letters of the 
regenty nothing had yet reached him. 

Scepeaux's division, between the Loire and the Vilaine, was in the same 
predicament. In Bretagne, it is true, there was less relaxation of energy: a 
hmg war had not exhausted the inhabitants. Chouannerie was a lucrative 
trade of plunder, which did not fatigue those who addicted themselves to 
it, and, besides, a single chief, a man of unequalled perseverance, was there 
to rekindle the nearly expiring ardour. But this chief, whom we have seen 
preparing to set out as soon as he should have completed the organization 
of Bretagne, had lately gone to London, for the purpose of entering into 
communication with the English cabinet and the French princes. Pnisraye 
had left, to supply his place in the central committee, a Sieur Desottetix, who 
styled himiielf Baron de Cormatin in quality of major-general. The emi- 
g^nts, so numerous in the courts of Europe, were very rare in La Vendee, 
Si Bretagne, and wherever this arduous civil war was waged. They affected 
supreme contempt for this kind of service, which they called chonanning 
(ckauanner). For this reason there was a want of officers, and M. de Pui- 
saye had taken this adventurer, who had decorated himself with the tide of 
Baron de Cormatin, from a petty barony of that name in Burgundy, which 
had devolved to his wife by inheritance. He had been by turns a red-hot 
revolutionist, then an officer of Bouill^*s, afterwards a knight of the dagger, 
and lastly, he had emigrated, seeking everywhere a part to enact. He was 
like one possessed, talking and gesticulating widi great vivacity^ and liable 
to the most sudden changes. Such was the man, whom Puisaye, without 
knowing much about him, had left in Bretagtie. 

Puisaye had organized a correspondence through the Channel Islands: 
but his absence was prolonged ; his letters frequently miscarried ; Cormatin 
was utterly incapable of supplying his place and reviving the courage of tho 
people ; the chiefs became impatient or disheartened, and they saw animosi- 
ties, calmed by the clemency of the Convention, subsiding around them, and 
the elements of civil war dissolving. The presence of such a general as 
Hoche was not likely to encourage thenj, and thus Bretagne, though less 
exhausted than La Vendee, was quite as well disposed to accept^ peace 
adroitly prepared. * 

Canclaux and Hoche were both very capable of conducting such an affair 

with success. AVe have already witnessed the proceedings of Canclaux in 

the first war in La Vendue. He had left behind him in that country a high 

character for moderation and ability. The army placed under his command 

,iyas con»iderably weakened by the continual reinforcements sent to tfie 
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P3nene68 and to the Rhine, and, moreover, entirely disorganised bjr its lon| 
stay on die same spot. From the disorder incident to civil wars, insubordi- 
nation had gained ground, and hence pillage, debauchery, drunkenness, and 
disease had ensued. This was the second relapse of that army since the 
j{ commencement of this baneful war. Out of the forty-six thousand men who 

'< composed it, fifteen or eighteen thousand were in the hospitals ; the remain- 

' ing thirty thousand were badly armed, and half of them were guarding the 

^rtresses : thus fifteen thousand at most were disposable. At his desire, 

* twenty thousand men were given to him, fourteen thousand being taken from 
the Brest army, and six ffom that of Cherbourg. With this reinforcement 

* he doubled all the posts, recovered the camp of Sorini^res near Nantes, 
recently taken by Charette, and proceeded in force towards the Layon, which 

*. ^ formed Stofiiet's defensive line in Upper Anjou. After he had taken this 

I imposing, attitude, he circulated abundantly the decrees and the proclamation 

J of the Convention, and sent emissaries all over the country. 

Hoche, accustomed to conduct a war upon a large scale, and endowed with 
superior qualities for carrying it on, found himself, to his extreme mortifica- 
tiouj doomed to oppose a civil war, without generosity, without combinations, 
and without glory. He had at first solicited his dismissal ; but he presently 
made up his mind to serve his country in this disagreeable post, one too 
' obscure for his talents. He was noW to be rewarded for this resignation, by- 

finding, on the very stage that he had wished to quit, occasion for displaying 
able qualities of a statesman as well as those of a general. His army was 
exceedingly weakened by the reinforcements sent to Oanclaux: he had 
scarcely forty thousand ill-organized men to guard an intersected, mountaia* 
ous, and woody country, and more than three hundred and fifty leagues of 
coa9t from Cherbourg to Brest. He was promised twelve thousand men 
whiph were to be drawn from the North. ' He asked more especially for 
well-disciplined men and he immediately set about weaning his troops from 
the habits contracted in the civil war. " We ought," said he, " to put at the 
head of our columns none but disciplined men, who can show as much 
moderation as valour, and be mediators as well as soldiers.'' He had trained 
them in a great i^umber of small camps, and he recommended to them to go 
about in parties of forty or fifty, to endeavour to make themselves acquainted 
with the country, to accustom themselves to this war of surprises, to vie in 
stratagems with the Chouans, to converse with the peasants, to establish an 
intercourse with them, to gain their confidence, their friendship, nay even 
their assistance. " Never forget," he thus wrt)te to his ofiicers, "that policy 
, ought to have a great share in this war. Let us employ by turns humanity, 
virtue,, integrity, energy, stratagem, and always the dignity that befits 
republicans." In k short time, he had given to that army a different aspect 
and a different attitude : the order indispensable for pacification was restored. 
It was he who, mingliilg indulgence with severity in his treatment of the 
soldiers, used these charming expressions in writing to one of his lieutenants, 
who complained too bitterly of some drunken excesses : " Why, my friend, 
if soldiers were philosophers, they would not fight. Let us, however, punish, 
drunkands, if drunkenness causes them to neglect their duty." He had 
formed the most judicious notions of the country, and of the way to restore 
peace to it. " These peasants," he wrote, " must absolutely have priests ; 
let us leave them their priests, then, since they desire it. Many have suf- 
fered, and are sighing to return to an agricultural life,- let us afford them 
some assistance to repair their farms. As for those who have contracted the 
habit of war, it would be impossible to throw them back upon their country- ^ 
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,Mimy woqU only dittorb it by their indolence and thmr Teeileenaess. They 
. must be fonned into legions and enrolled in the armies of the repnblie.' 
They will make excellent advanced guard soldiers ; and their hatred of the 
coalition, which has neglected to sucoour them, will guarantee their fidelity 
. to us. Besides, what signifies the cause? it is war that they want. Recol- 
lect," he added, " the bands of Duguesclin going to dethrone Petier the Cruel, 
and the regiments raised by Villars in the Cevennes." Such was the young 
general called to give peace to those unfortunate countries. 

The decrees of the Convention,^ profusely circulated in La Vendee and in 
. Brdtagne, the release of the suspected persons, both at Nantes and at Rennes, 
the pardon granted to Madame de Bonchamps, who had been saved from the 
.decree of death issued against her, the cancelment of all unexecuted sen- 
tences, the free exercise of religion which had been granted, the prohibition 
to injure churches, the liberation of the priests, the punishinent of Carrier 
and bis accomplices, began to produce the effect expected from them in both 
countries, and disposed minds to profit by the amnesty offered alike to chiefs 
and soldiers.* Animosities subsided, and courage along with them. The 
representatives on mission at Nantes had interviews with the sister of Cha- 
.rette, and transmitted to him, through her agency, the decree of the Conven- 
.tion. He was at that moment reduced to extremity. Though endowed 
with unparalleled perseverance, he could not dispense with hope, and he saw 
Jiot a ray of it on any side. The court of Verona, where he excited such 
.admiration, as we have already seen, nevertheless did nothing for him. The 
regent had, indeed, written him a letter, in which he appointed him lieu- 
tenant-general, and styled him the second founder of the monarchy. But 
ihis letter, which might at least have flattered his vanity, had been intrusted 
to the agents in Paris, and had not yet reached him. He had for the first 
time solicited succour from England, and sent his young aide-de-camp La 
-Roberie to London ; but he had received no tidings from him. Thus he had 
jiot a word of reward or encouragement, either from the princes to whom he 
was devoting himself, or from the powers whose policy he was seconding. 
He consented, therefore, to an interview with Canclaux ahd the representar 
tives of the people. 

At Rennes, also, the desired approximation was brought about by the sister 
of one of the chiefs. Botidoux, one of the principal Chouans of the Morbi- 
han', had learned ^t his sister, who was at Rennes, had been imprisoned on 
his account. He was prevailed upon to repair thither, in order to obtain her 
release. Boursault, the representative; gave up his sister to him, paid him 
all sorts of attentions, satisfied him respecting the intentions of' the govern- 
ment, and convinced him of the sincerity of the decree of amnesty. Boti- 
doux promised to write to Bois-Hardi, an intrepid young Chouan, who 
. commanded the division of the Cdtes-du-Nord, and was reputed to be the 
most formidable of the insurgents. ^' What are your bopes !" he wrote to 
him. *tThe republican armies" are masters of the Rhine. Prussia is solicit- 
ing peace. You cannot rely on the promises of England ; you cannot rely 
upon the chiefs who write to you only from beyond sea, or who have for* 
saken you upon pretext of seeking succour for you ; henceforth you can but 
wage a war of assassination." Bois-Hardi, staggered by this* letter, and 

* '< At the sugpgestion of Camot, the committee of public safety, weary of a contest appa- 
rently interminable, published a proclamation couched in terms of reconciliation and amity ; 
and, this having led to an address in similar terms from the royalist chiefs, conferences took 
plaoB between the contending parties, and eventually a treaty was ooncluded for the final paei* 
fieatioDofthe WestofFrance/'<— ilibsoii. E. 
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^HiBle to ban idle G6lM-4iHNoid, where yet M^ve ^oMiSm te<lme6t^iia 
.■rieeeiioe, aolieited #ie central committee to eome to him, in order to atisrtrer 
•BotidoiDE. T^e^sommittee, at the head of which wae Cormatin, as Puisay^'s 
^major-general, went to Bois-Havdi. " There was in the republican army 'a 
young general, bold, brave, possessing great natural talent, and especially 
that cunning peculiar to ^e profession which he had formerly followed-— 
•liiBt of jockey. This was General Humbert. " He was one of those,'* 
said Puisaye, " who had triumphantly proved that a year's practice in war 
amply supplies the place of all the apprenticeships of the parade." He 
wrote a letter, the style and orthography of which were denounced to the 
committee of public welfare, but which was so effective as to touch Bois- 
Hardi and Cormatin. An interview took place. Bois-Hardi showed the 
easiness of aydung and brave soldier, without animosity, fighting from nata- 
yal disposition rather than fanaticism. He entered, however, into no engage- 
ments, and left Cormatin to act. The latter, with his habitual inconsistency, 
Jttghly flattered at being called to treat with the generals of the mighty 
French republic, acceded to all Humbert's overtures, and begged to be intro- 
duced to the generals, Hoche and Canclaux, and to the representatives. 
-Interviews were agreed upon ; the day and the place were fixed. The 
central committee found fault with Cormatin for having gone too far. The 
iaitter, adding duplicity to inconsistency, assured the committee that he would 
ttot betray its cause; that, in accepting an interview, he wished to have an 
fippor^nity of closely observing the common enemies, and judging of their 
leroes and their dispositions. He laid particular stress upon two reasons, 
autd, according to him, important ones : in the first place, he had never seen 
JOharette, with whom no concert had ever taken place ; by desiring to see 
fcim, upon pretext of comprehending La Vendue as well as Bretagne in the 
AAgotistion, he might acquaint him with Puisaye's plans, and prevail upon 
inm to concur in them : secondly, Puisaye, the playfellow in boyhood of 
Cianolaux, had written him a letter capable of touching him^ and containing 
liw most splendid offers to gain him for the monarchy. Upon pretext of an 
ioterview, Cormatin would deliver the letter to him, and thus complete 
Puisaye's work. Affecting thus the part of a skilful diplomatist with hie 
iwlleagues, Cormatin obtained their assent to his opening a feigned negotia- 
iion with the republicans, in order to concert with Charette and to win Can- 
claux. In this spirit he wrote to Puisaye, and set out \4^ his head full of 
the most contrary ideas, sometimes proud of deceiving the republicans, of 
plotting before their faoies, and of taking from them a general : at others, 
vain of bein^ the mediator of the insurgents with the representatives of the 
xispublio, and ready, in this whiri of ideas, to become a dupe while intending 
to make dupes. He saw Hoche, first demanded a provisional truce, and 
liMn. asked permission to visit all the Chouan chiefs, one after another, for 
die purpose of inspiring them with pacific sentiments, to see Canclaux, and 
especially Charette, in order to concert with the latter, saying that the^re- 
ions could not separate themselves from the Vendeans. Hoche and the 
representatives complied with his desire; but they directed Humbert to 
accompany him, and to attend ail the interviews. Cormatin, at the summit 
of his widlies, wrote to the central committee and to Puisaye, stating that 
bis artifices were successful, that the republicans were his victims, that he 
was going to encourage the Chouans, to talk to Charette, to prevail on him 
ilierely to temporize till the grand expedition, and lastly, to gain over Cau- 
okM^x* He aoQiordiagly set out on a tour through Bretagne, calling evei^ 
where on the chiefs, and astonishing them by the language of peace, and iy 
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iUf aiiifidir tuiie^. Att«f Aem vt i<e not «waire of the tiiek, mad refcipid 
jtiheir effprts. 'the eesaatioii of hostililies produoed an eager desiire for mItL 
.^nd peace, and, without intending it, Gormatin promoted the paeifieation* 
He began himself to be inclined to it; and, while he meant to >dupe thfe 
republicans, it was the republicans who, withoat meaning to ^o so, made 
him their dupe^ Meanwhile, the day and place for the interview with Ch»- 
rette had been agreed upon. It was in the vicinity of Nantes. Cormatin 
was to repair thither, and there the negotiations were to commence. Cot- 
s matin, more and more embarrassed every day by the engagements which 
he was contracting with the republicans, began to write less frequently to 
the central committee, and t^e committee, observing the turn which things 
were taking, wrote to Puisaye in Nivose : <'Lose no time in returning. The 
courage of our men is shaken ; the republicans are seducing the chiefs. You 
must come, if with only twelve thousand men, money, priests and emigrants. 
Be here before the end of January (Pluviose)." Thus, while the emigrants 
and the foreign powers were building all their hopes upon Charette and 
Bretagne, a negotiation was on the point of restoring peace to the two 
countries. In Pluviose ^January and February), the republic was, ihere* 
fore, treating at Basle with one of the principal powers of the coalition^ 
and at Nantes with the royalists, who had hiUierto combated and miscon* 
ceived it. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

TARI0U8 REPaRMS— DESTRTJCnON OF THE BUSTS OP MARAT — 
ABOLITION or THE MAXIMUM AND OF REQUISITIONS— VARIOUS 
PLANS RESPECTING ASSIGNATS— DEARTH— INSURRECTION OF THE 
TWELFTH OP GERMINAL— TRANSPORTATION OP BILLAUD-VAREN- 
NES, COLLOT-D'HERBOIS, AND BARRl^RE- DISARMING OF* THE PA- 
TRIOTa ' 

The Jacobins were dispersed, the principad agents or chiefs of the revo- 
lutionary government under prosecution. Carrier put to death, several other 
deputies called to account for their missions; lastly, Billaud-Varennes, Col- 
lot d'Herbois, Barrere, and Yadier, were placed under accusation, and de* 
stined to be soon brought to trial before the tribunal of their colleagues. Bui, 
while France was thus seeking to revenge herself on the men who* had te- 
quired of her such painful efforts, and doomed her to a system of terror^ehe 
returned with passion to pleasure and to the enjoyments of the arts and of 
civilization, of which those men had for a moment depri^d her. We have 
already seen with what ardour people were preparing to launch into the 
amusements of the winter, with what new and singular taste the women 
BtiQDve to dress, how eagerly the concerts in the Rue Feydeau were attendi^d* 
All the theatres were now opened again. The actors of the Com^die Fran- 
Qaise were released from prison : Larive, St. Prix, Mol^, Dazincourt, St* 
Phal, and Mesdemoiselles Contat and Devienne^, had again appeared on the 
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flt^pB. The Ifaestres became quite the rage. There all the passafes in playi 
Aat could be applied to the Reign of Terror were applauded; there the air 
c^ die SdveU du Feuple waa sung; there the Marseillaise was proscribed. 
In the boxes appeared the beauties of the time ; the wives or friends of the 
Thermidoriins; in the pit, Fr£ron*s gilded youth seemed to spite, by its 
pleasures, its dress and its tastes, those coarse, sanguinary Terrorists who it 
was said had wanted to stifle all civilization,' The balls were attended with 
the same eagerness. There was one, at which no person was pre^ent who 
had not lost relatives during the Revolution. It was called the ball of the 
victims. The public places devoted to the arts were again opened. The 
Convention ordered the formation of a museum, to contain not only the pic- 
tures previously possessed by France, but all those acquired by conquests. 
Those of the Flemish school taken in Belgium had been already removed 
thither. The Lyceum, where Laharpe had very recently celebrated philo- 
sophy and liberty in a red cap which had been shut up durmg the Reign of 
Terror, was just restored to ^e public, thanks to the bounty of ihe Conven- 
tion, which had taken upon itself part of the expense of the establishment, 
and distributed some hundreds of tickets among the young men of each sec- 
tion. There Laharpe"*^ was again heard declaiming against anarchy, the sys- 
tem of terror, the corruption of the language, philosophismf and all that he 
had formerly extolled, before that liberty which he celebrated, but with 
which he wjas unacquainted, had affrighted his litde soul. The Convention 
had granted pensions to almost all the literary men and to all the men of sci- 
ence, without any distinction of opinion. It had just decreed the establish- 
ment of the primary schools, where the lower classes were to learn the 
elements of the spoken and written language, the rules of arithmetic, the 
principles of surveying, and some practical notions concerning the principal 
phenomena of nature ; the central schools destined fqr the higher classes 
where youth were to be taught the mathematics, natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, natural history, medical science, the mechanical arts, the arts of de- 
sign, the belles lettres, the ancient languages, the living languages most 
appropriate to the localities, general grammar, logic and analysis, history, 
political economy, the elements of legislation, all in the order best adapted 
to the development of the understanding; the normal school, where, under 
the most eminent literati and men of science, young professora were to be 

* " Jean Francois de Laharpe, a French dramatic poet, critic, and philosopher, was bom 
at Paris in 1739. His father, a swiss officer in the French- service, dying in indigence, ha 
was admitted into the college of Harconrt, where he received an excellent education. A 
lampoon, however, on one of his benefactors, occasioned him a confinement of some months 
in tlie Bastille, when he threw himself on his talents as an author for support In 1762 he 
published a collection of poems, and in the following year, the tragedy of Warwick, which 
was very successful at the time. On the breaking out of the Revolution, Laharpe embraced 
the principles of republicanism, but during the Reign of Terror, being suspected by the 
ruling powers, he was thrown into prison, but ultimately restored to liberty. The last years 
of his life were spent in literary retirement He died in 1803, in his sixty-fourth year. His 
principal work' is the " Lyceum, or a Complete Course of Literature/ " — Eneyclopssdia 
Americana, E. 

** At the beginning of the Revolution Laharpe adopted its principles, and went so far as 
to preach its maxims in his lessons at the Lyceum', where, in 1792, at the time of the great- 
est ferment, he declaimed a very vehement hymn to liberty, ui which the following lines are 
particularly remarkable: *The sword, my friends, the sword, it presses on' carnage! The 
sword, it drinks blood ; blood nourbhes rage ; rage inflicts deaUi.' Another day Laharpe 
appeared in the same assembly with a red cap on 'his head, and cried out, * This cap pene- 
trates and inflames my brain !' He soon afterwards lowered his tone, and became zealous in 
defence of rational liberty and religion."— BtOjgrapAie Modenu, £. 
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'tnined, who were aiWwards to spread tliroughout all Fraaee the iiuitnictioii 
Qcquired by them at the focus of knowledge ; lasdj, the special schools of 
medicine, jurisprudence, and the veterinary art Besides this vast system 
of education, destined to diffuse and to propagate that civilization which the 
^Revolution was so unjustly accused of having banished, the Ootvention had 
added encouragements of all kinds. The establishment of various manufac- 
tures had just been ordered. To the Swiss expatriated on account of dis- 
-turbances national domains at Besan9on were given, diat they might carry 
thither the manufactures of clocks and watches. Th^ Convention had, 
iiiOre9ver, demanded from its committees plans for canals, banks, and a sys- 
tem of advances to certain provinces ruined by the war. It had mitigated 
several laws likely to injure agriculture and commerce. A great number of 
farmers and labourers had quitted Alsace when it was evacuated by Wurm- 
ser, Lyons during the siege, and the whole South since the severities exer- 
cised against federalism. It distinguished them from the ejjnigrants, and 
enacted a law by which labourers and artisans, who had left France since 
the 1st of May, 1793, and who were disposed to return before the 1st of 
Oerminal, were not to be considered as emigrants. The law relative to sus- 
pected persons, the repeal of which had been demanded, was maintained ; 
but it was now formidable to the patriots only, who had become the sus- 
pected of the day. The revolutionary tribunal had been entirely re-formed, 
after the model of the ordinary criminal tribunals. There were judges, 
juries, and counsel. Judgment could no longer be given upon written docu- 
ments, or without the examination of witnesses. The law which allowed 
the tribunal to dispense with pleadings, and which had been passed against 
Dmiton, was repealed. The district administrations were to cease to be 
permanent, as well as the revolutionary committees, except in cities con- 
taining upwards of fifty thousand souls. Lasdy, the important interests of 
religion were regulated by a new law. This law stated that, in virtue of the 
declaration of rights, all religions were free ; but it declared that the state 
wbuld no longer pay any, or permit the public celebration of their worship. 
Each sect was at liberty to erect or to rent buildings, and to perform the 
ceremonies of its worship in those edifices. Lasdy, as a substitute for the 
ancient ceremonies of the Catholio religion and those of Reason^ the Con- 
vention formed a plan of decadary festivals. It had combined dancing, 
music, and moral exhortations, so as to render the diversions of the people 
profitable, and to produce upon their imagination impressions at once useful 
and agreeable. Thus relieved from the urgent necessity for defending itself, 
the Jlevolution threw off its violent forms, and reverted to its true mission, 
that of promoting the arts, industry, knowledge, and civilization. 

But, while cruel laws were thus disappearing, while the upper classes 
were recomposing themselves and indulging hi pleasure, the lower were 
suffering severely from the effects of dearth and of a cold season scarcely 
ever known in our climate. This winter which enabled us to cross dry-shod 
ever the rivers and arms of the sea in Holland, made us pay dearly for that 
conquest, by dooming the populace in the towns and in the country to 
grievous hardships. It was indisputably the severest winter of the century : 
it surpassed even that which preceded the opening of the States-general in 
1789. Provisions were scarce from various causes. The principal was 
ilie deficiency of the crops. Though they had afforded at first a very fair 
promise, yet the drought, and afterwards blights, had disappointed all ex- 
pectations. Thrashing had been neglected, as in the preceding years, either 
.^rom want of hands, or the ill-will of the fanners. As the assignats were 
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ieptetmimg Iron day lo ^, awl had lately faUaa to oa^-ttA of their 
ftlwB^ die maximum had ^lecoine more oppressive, and the reldcfamae 40 
obey it, and the efforts to evade it, were so much the greater^ The farmers 
eterywhere made false deolarations, and were assisted in their lies by the 
mnnieipalitlls, whi^h, as we have seen, had lately been renewed. Bein^ 
composed almost all of them of moderate meii, they cheerfnUy seconded 
disobedience to the revolutionary laws ; in short, all the springs of authority 
were relaxed ^ the government having ceased to strike terror, the requisi- 
tions for the supply of the armies and of the great communes were no longer 
obeyed. Thus the extraordinary system of supplies, destined to make 
feunends for the deficiencies of commerce, was disorganized long before com- 
i&erce had resumed its natural movement. The dearth was of course more 
severely felt in the great communes, the supply of which is always morfe 
difficult. Paris was threatened with a more distressing famine than any of 
tiiose which had struck terror into it during the Revolution. With general 
causes were combined purely particular causes. By the suppression of Uie 
commune which had conspired against the Convention on. the 9th of Th^- 
raidor, the superintendence of the supply of Paris had been transferred from 
tlie eonimune to the commission of- commerce and supplies. An interrup- 
tion in the services had been the consequence of this eh&Tige. The orders 
bad been given very late, and with a dangerous precipitation. The means 
oi transport were wanting : aU the horses, as we have seen, had perished, 
and, besides the difficulty of collecting sufficient quantities of corn, there 
tvas the further difficulty of conveying them to Paris. Dilatoriness, pilk^ 
by die way, all the usual accidents of dearth, thwaiied the efforts of the com* 
mission. With tiie scarcity of provisions was combined the scarcity of 
Wiood for fuel and of charcoal. The canal of Briaire had been dry during 
ike Slimmer. Supplies of pitcoal had not yet arrived, and the forges hiad 
consumed all the charcoal. The felling of timber had been tardily ordered, 
a&d the people engaged in floating it down the rivers, who were annoyed 
by the local authorities^ had been entirely discouraged. Charcoal and wood 
wfere therefore both scarce, and in that terrible winter the dearth of f«el 
was almost as severely felt as that of com. 

Thus a cruel infliction on the lower classes contrasted with the new plea- 
sures in which the higher orders indulged. The revolutionists, irritaled 
against the government, followed the example of all vanquished parties, and 
9Kade use of the public calamities as so many arguments against those wba 
wbre then at the head of the state.^ They even contributed to aggravate 
those calamities by opposing the orders of the administration. '* Do not 
send your com to Paris," said they to the farmers ; *' the government is 
oouiiter-revolutionary ; it is bringing back the emigrants ; it will not put the 
eonstitution in force ; it leaves the com to rot in the magazines of the com- 
mission of commerce ; it means to starve the people in order to oblige them- 
lo throw themselves into the arms of royalty." By such language they pre-^ 
T^led on the owners of the com to keep it. They left their communes and 
repaired to the great towns, where they were unknown, and out of the reach 
of those whom they had persecuted. There they excited disturbances. At 
Marseilles, they had just committed fresh violence upon the representatives, 

* <' The seaflon had been Teiy unfavourable, and the scaraty of food Was dreadfuL The* 
people wanting proviaions, and not having the power even with the aangnats of purchasing, 
them, were redaced to the greatest distress ; they attributed it of course to the goveroment, 
and called tq mind, not wi^out regret, that they hadj not ong ago, both brei^ and powexi 
under the committee of public safety ^-^JKffm, B 
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were caHftd tlie aoeomplioM of tenor* It had been deemed neoeeaai^ ^P^t 
the city in a etate ef eiege. In Pans, where they were macb more iumia« 
roua, Ihey wefe also naore taibulenl. They harped perpetaally upon tba 
same subject, the distress of the people, and contraeted it with tht luxury oi 
the new leaders of the Convention. Madame Tallienwas the woman of 
the day whom they accused, for at all perioda there waa one person whomi ' 
the people accused : sjbe was the perfidious enehaatress whom they blamedv 
as Madame Rdiand had formerly been blamed, and before her time Mario 
Antoinette, for all the miseries of the people. Her name was several timea 
pronounced in the Convention without appearing to gall TalHen. At last, 
he one day rose to reply to this abuse. He represented her as a model of 
attachment and courage, as one of the victims whom Bobespierre had 
destined to the scaffold, and he decktved that she had become his wife. Bar^- 
ras, Legendre, and Fr^ron, joined hinu It was high time, th^ said, (ei 
speak out. They exchanged abuse with the Mountain, and the Conirentioii 
was obliged, as usual, to put an end to the discussion by proceeding to tha 
order <^ the day. On another occasion, Dnhem told Clausel, the deputy, 
a member of d^e committee of general safety, that he would murder him. 
The tumult became tremendous, and the order of the day once more inter^ 
fered to put an end to this new scene. 

The indefatigable Duhem discovered a publication entided Le Sp$cMettP 
de la Bd^fohition^ containing a dialogue on the two governments mouiarohicd;* 
and republican. This dialogue gave an evident preference to the monaiohn 
ical government, and even exhorted the French people, in an undisguised 
manner, to revert to it Duhem denounced this work with indignation, aa. 
one of ^e symptoms of the royalist conspiracy. The Convention, acknow- 
ledging the justice of this complaint, sent the author before the revolutionary 
tribon^ ; but Duhem having gone so & as to say that royalism and aristo- 
cracy were triumphant, it sent him for three days to the Abbaye, as having 
insuked the assembly. These scenes had set all Paris in comipotion. la 
these sections it was proposed to prepare addresses on what had just hap- 
pened, and violent contests ensued about drawing them up, each desiring 
that these addresses should be written agreeably to his own opinion. Never 
had the Revolution exhibited do tempestuous a scene. 

Formerly, the all-powerful Jacobins had met with no resistance capable 
of producing a real combat. .They had driven all before them and come off 
conquerors — noisy and furious, but sole conquerors. Now, a powerful 
party had just risen up, and tliough it was less violent, it made up by number 
what it wanted in violence, and could fight with an equal chance of success. 
Addresses were made in every variety of tone. Some Jacobins, who met in 
coffee-houses near the populous quarters of St. Denis, the Temple, and St. 
Antoine, held the same language as they had been accustomed to do. They 
threatened to go and attack the new coni^irators at the Palais Royal, in the 
theatres, and in the Convention itself. The young men, on their side, made 
a terrific noise in the pit of the theatres. They resolved upon an outrage 
which would be keenly felt by the Jacobins. The bust of Marat was in all 
the public places and particularly in the theatres. At the Theatre Feydeau 
some young men climbed up to the balcony, and mounting upon one ano- 
ther's shoulders threw down the bust of the sainty dashed it to pieces, and 
immediately set up that of Rousseau in its place. The police made vain 
efforts to prevent this disturbance. The act of the young men was univer- 
sally applauded. Wreaths were thrown upon the stage to crown the bust 
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of Booifeaii; vwMs writtm for Ae oeeanon weie citctdoted; aad thte 
wore «hout8 of ^* Down with the Terrorists ! down with Marat ! down with 
the sangainary, monster who demanded three hundred thousand heads ! The 
anthor of JE^mtfe, of the Contrai Social^ of the Nauvdfe HeUnst^ for ever !" 
No sooneriiad this example been set, thaHi it was imitated on the following 
day at the other theatres, and at all the places of public resort. People ran 
to the markets, smeared the bust of Marat with blood, and then threw it into 
the mud. A number of boys, in the quarter of Montmartre, formed a pro« 
cession, and, after carrying a bust of Marat to the brink of a sewer, tumbled 
it in. Public opinion was expressed with extreme violence. Dislike, even 
hatred of Marat, filled every heart, not excepting even those of most of the 
Mountaineers ; for none of them could follow in his eccentricities the ideas 
of this audacious maniac. But the name of Marat being consecrated, the 
dagger of Corday having gained him a kind of worship, people were as 
much afraid of touching his altars as those of liberty itself. We have seen 
that during the last sans-culottides, that is four months before, he had been 
introduced into the Pantheon in the place of Mirabeau. The committees, 
eagerly taking the hint, proposed to the Convention to decree that no indi- 
vidual should be deposited in the Pantheon till twenty years after his death, 
and that the bust or portrait of no citizen should be set up in the public 
places. It added that every decree to the contrary was repealed. In con* 
sequence, Marat, introduced into the Pantheon, was turned out again before 
the end of four montlis. Such is the instability of revolutions ! Immortality 
is decreed or taken away, and unpopularity threatens party leaders even after 
death ! From that moment commenced the long infamy which has covered 
Marat, and which he has shared with Robespierre. Both-, formerly idolized 
by fanaticism, but now judged by affliction, were devoted to long-continued 
execration. 

The Jacobins, incensed at this outrage offered to one of the most renowned 
characters of the Revolution, assembled at the fauxbourg St. Antoine, and 
swore to avenge the memory of Marat. They took his bust, carried it 
about in triumph in all the quarters under their sway, and^ being armed 
exceedingly well, threatened to murder any one who should attempt to 
disturb this sinister solemnity. The young men had a great mind to fall 
upon thi^ train. They encouraged one another to attack it, and a battle 
would infallibly have ensued, if the committees had not ordered the club of 
the Quipze-Vingts to be closed, forbidden proccessions of this kind, and 
dii^ersed the assemblages. In the sitting of the 20th of Nivose, the busts 
of Marat and Lepelletier were removed from the hall of the Convention,* 
as well as the two fine paintings in which David had. represented them 
dying. The tribunes, which were divided, set up contrary cries: some 
applauded, while others raised tremendous murmurs. Among the latter 
were many of those women who were called the furies of tlie guillotine : 

* *' Marat was now attacked in his turn. His bast was in the Convention, and in most 
of the popular assemblies. The gilded youths broke it to pieces at the Theatre Feydau, and 
the Mountain remonstrated, but without success. The commotion in the fauxbourgs be- 
came, consequently, considerable. There was also in front of the Invalids a mountain 
crowned with a colossal sutue of Hercules killing the Hydra. The section of the corn- 
market demanded of the Assembly that it should be pulled down. Some murmtiiiB were 
heard from the left. * This giant/ said a member, ' is the image of the people/ — * I see- 
nothing but a mountain,' replied another; 'and what is a mountain, if it be not a lasting, 
protest against equality V These words were received with applause; they were sufficient 
to procure the petition a favourable reception, and to overturn this monument of the Tictoiy 
and domination of a party," — Mignet. £. 
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ttey were turned oat The Aflsembly api^nded, and the Mountain, eollen 
and silent, on seeing those celebrated piotares taken down, fancied that it 
saw. the Revolution and the republic annihilated. 

The Convention had just deprived both parties of an occasion for quarrel ; 
but it had only deferred the struggle for a few days. The resentment was 
so keen, and Uie sufferings of the people were so severe, that there was every 
reason to expect one of those violent scenes which had imbrued the^ Revolu- 
tion in blood. Amidst the uncertainty as to What was likely to happen^ all 
the questions to which the commerciad and financial situation of the country 
gave rise were discussed — ^unfortunate questions, which people took up 
afresh every moment, to treat and resolve them in a different manner, f* ' 

according to the changes which opinions had- undergone. v . 

Two months before, the Convention had modified the mcmmum by f^ « 

rendering the price of com variable according to the localities. It had modi- \'i 

fied the requisitions by making them special, limited, and regular ; and it i, ' 

had adjourned the questions relative to the sequestration, the specie, and the :y 

assignats. Now, all respect for the revolutionary creations was gone. 
It was no longer a m^re modification that was demanded, but the abolition ' 
of this system of coercion established during the Reign of Terror. The 
adversaries of this system adduced excellent reasons. Everything, they ' 

said, was not subject to a maximum ; the maximum was absurd and unjust. 
The fanner paying 30 francs for a coulter, for which he formerly paid 60 
sous, 700 francs for a servant, for whom he used to pay 100, and 10 francs 
to a day-labourer, to whom he had given 50 sous, could not afford his pro* 
duce at the same price as formerly. As raw materials imported from abroad 
had recently been exempted from the maximum^ in order to restore some 
activity to trade, it was absurd to subject them'to it after they were wrought ; 
for eight or ten times less would then be paid for them th^ before. These 
examples were not the only ones. A thousand others of the same kind 
might be mentioned. As the maximum thus exposed the shopkeeper, the ' 

manufacturer, and the farmer, to inevitable losses, they never would submi* 
to it ; the former would voluntarily shut up their shops or their factories ; 
the latter would hide his com or consume it in his own farm-yard, because 
he would find it more profitable to sell poultry and pigs when fattened upon 
it. At any rate, if it was desired that the markets should be supplied, it 
was requisite that the prices should be free ; for nobody would like to work 
for nothing. Besides, added the adversaries of the revolutionary system, 
the maximum had never been carried into execution ; those who wanted to 
buy made up their minds to pay according to the real price, and not accord- 
ing to the* legal price. The whole question, therefore, was comprised in 
these words — to pay high or to have nothing. It would be vain to attempt 
to supply the lack of spontaneous activity in Manufactures and commerce 
by requisitions, that is to say, by the action of the government. A trading 
government was a ridiculous monstrosity. tVas it certain that that commis- 
sion of supplies, which had made such a noise about its operations, had | 
imported any foreign com into France ? What was there to feed Fratite 
with for ^ye days ? It was necessary, therefore, to return to individual 
activity, that is, to free trade, and to rely only on herself. When the moji- 
mum should be abolished, and the merchant could again lay on the price of 
freight and insurance, the interest of his capital, and his fair profit* he 
would import commodities from all parts of the globe. The great com- 
munes, in particular, which were not provisioned, like Paris, at the cost of 
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4ii utata, ooikllrMl have rtoonaie to any thing bvit commeiee, mcb wwdd. te 
fami^ed unless ite freedom were restoed to it 

These arguments were josl in principle. It was not the lees trueitfaattbe 
tranaition Mm a forced trade to a free trade was liable to. prove dangteorous 
in a great crisis like the present. Till the freedom of prices shoiidd have 
awdiened individual industry, and supplied the maHiets, everything would 
be excessively dear. It would be a very transient inconvenience for all 
commodities which were nott>f prime necessity ; it would be only aaintor-^ 
ruption for a moment, till competition should reduce the prices ; but, Ibr 
articles of consumption which did not admit of interruption, how was the 
transition to take place ? Until the faculty of sdling com at a (tee price 
should have caused vessels to be despatohed to the Crimea, to Poknd^ to 
Africa, and to America, and by the competition have obliged the fannevs to 
part with their grain, how were the populace in the cities to subsist widiout 
maximum and without requisitio^is 9» Would not bad bread, produced by 
the laborious efforts of the administration, with incredible pains and anxiety, 
be better than absolute want Most certainly it would be well to get out ci 
the forced system as soon as possible, but with gieat caution and witiiont 
eilly precipitation. 

As for die reproaches of M. Boissy-d'Anglas* to the commission of sap- 
plies, they were not less unjust than ridiculous. Its importations, he said, 
could not have fed France for five days. The accuracy of the calculation 
was at first denied ; but that was of litde consequence. It is but a litde of 
which a tsountry is deficient, otherwise it would be impossible to supply that 
deficiency ; but was it not an immense service to have provided that little ? 
Who can form a conception of the distress of a country deprived of bread 
for five days ? Moreover, had this privation been equaUy divided, it would 
not have been mortal, but, while the country would have been glutted with 
com, the great towns, and the capital, in particular, would have been desti- 
tute of it not for five days only, but for ten, twenty, fifty, and a convulsion 
would have ensued. Besides, the commission of commerce and supplies, 
under the direction of Liadet, had not merely imported articles of consump- 
tion from abroad, but transported the com, forage, and merchandise which 
were in France, from the country to, the frontiers or to the great communes ; 
an4 commerce, affrighted by the war and political horrors, would never have 
done so spontaneously. It had been found necessary to make amends for 
this by the will of the government, and that energetic and extraordinary will 
was entitled to the gratitude and the admiration of France, notwithstand- 
ing the outcry of those petty men,' who, during the dangers of the country, 
•could do nothing but hide themselves. 

. The question was carried by assault, as it were. The maximum and the 
requisitions of transport were abolished, as the seventy-three had been 
recalled, as fiillaud, CoUot, and Barr&re had been denounced. Some relics 
of the system of requisitions were nevertheless sufiered to subsist Those 
which were imposed, in order to supply the great communes, were to be 
enforced for a month longer. Government retained the right of pre-emption, 
that is, the right to take articles of consumption by authority on paying the 
market price forr them. The famous commission lost part of its title ; it was 

* « At this partieular period, Boissjr-d'Anglas, who was at the head of a committee of sub- 
sistence for supplying the people with bread, was anything but popular. People began to 
suspect him eren of keeping back the supplies of provisions, in onler to make them despe* 
fate, and favour the royalist faction, with which he was secretly connected." — HazUU, B. 
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iHp bwor Mdled'CommiafliiKi of conniiieme and mppliei^ bot QMrely: coniSh- 
il0a of stippliea. Its fire directovs were reduced to thzee ; ito tenthavMad 
ageats jfco a few hundred. The system of ^contracts was. judiciously aubsti« 
tQted for that of administrative management ; and, by* the way, Paehe was 
..found fault with for his appointment of the committee of markels. The ex- 
pense of carriage was. allowed to contractors. ' The manufacture of arms in 
Paris, which had rendered costly but important services, was discontinued, 
as it could then be without inconve^iencse. The. fabricalaon of arms was 
again committed to contractors. The workmen, who clearly saw that they 
should be paid less wages, began to murmur : instigated by the Jacobins, 
they even threatened a commotion ; but they were quelled, and sent bade to 
their cdmraunes. # 

The question of the sequestration, previously adjournlBdi (because the go- 
vernment feared lest, in re-establishing the circulation of bills, it should fur- 
nish supplies to the emigrants, and cause jobbing in foreign paper to be 
renewed,) was a^ain taken up, and this time resolved to the advantage of 
freedom of trade. The sequestration was taken off $ the sequestrated bills 
were thus restored, to the foreign merchants, at the risk of not obtaining the 
like restitution in favour of the French. Lastly, the free circulation' of specie 
was TCstored, after a, warm debate. It had formerly been prohibited, to pre- 
vent emigrants from carrying specie out of France ; it was now permitted 
from the consideration that, as we lacked the means of return, Lyons being 
no longer able to furnish sixty milliohs' woirth of manufactured goods, Nimes 
twenty, and Sedan ten, commerce would be impossible, unless purchases 
made abroad were aDowed to be paid for in gold or silver. Besides, it was 
b^ieved that, as specie was hoarded and would not come forth on account 
of the paper^money, the faculty of paying foreigners for articles of importa- 
tion would induce It to sho\r itself, and draw it again into circulation. Pre- 
cautions of a puerile kind were moreover taken to prevent its going to feed 
the emigrants; ; every person who sent abroad any metallic amount being 
obliged to import merchandise of the like value. 

Lastly, the government turned its attention to the difficult question of the 
assignats. There were neaily seven thousand five or six hundred millions 
in actual circulation ; in the coffers there were five or six hundred millions ; 
the total sum fabricated amounted therefore to eight thousand millions. The 
pledge in hand, in property of first and second origin, as woods^ lands, 
country mansions, hotels, houses, f\irniture, amounted to more than fifteen 
thousand millions, according to the actual valuation in assignate. The 
pledge was therefore amply sufficient. But the assignat lost nine-tenths or 
eleven-twelfths of its value, according to the objects for wHich it was giv^n 
in payment. .Thus the state, which received the taxes in assignats', the 
stockholder, the public functionary, the owner of houses or of lands, the 
creditor of a capital, all those in short who received their salaries, their 
income, their reimbursements, in paper, sustained losses that became daily 
more enormous ; and the distress resulting from this state of things likewise 
increased every day. Cambon proposed to augment the salaries of the pub- 
lic functionaries and the tncome of the stockholders. After this suggestion 
had been opposed, it was found necessary to adopt it in regard to the public 
functionaries, who could no longer live upon their salaries. This was but a 
very slight palliative for an immense evil : it was relieving one class out of 
a thousands To relieve them all, it would be requisite to re-establish the 
just standaid of values; but haw was this to be effected ? 
. People ' wese istill fond of indulging in the dreams of the preeeding y«ar. 
YOI.. III.— t26 < 
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: MWa M of nknifr diBin. In the fiist plaee, llMiigh they a<Aiioi«ledgttd iNii 
iheir great qiian^ty was one cause of the depreciation, tliey stroFe to fn^e 
that 1^8 was not the chief can8e,Ha order to exoiipate'tiiemselves fjrom dke 
exeessire issue. Jn proof, they alleged that at the moment of the defection 
of Dumoariez, of the insurrection in La Vendee and of the taking of V^* 
kncimnes, the assignats, circulating in: much smaller quantity than after tke 
raising of the blockade of Dunkirk, Maubeuge, and Landau, nevertheless 
lost more. This was true, and it proved that defeats and victories had an 
influence on the course of paper-money, a truth that was certainly inconfest- 
Ikble. But now, in the year III (March, 1705), victory was complete on all 
points, confidence in the sales was establj^shed, the national property had 
become the object of a species of jobbing, a great number of speeulators 
boiigfat to make a profit by reselling or by dividing ; and yet the discredit oT 
ihe assijpBats was four or five times as great as in the preceding year. The 
qu^tity of the issues was therefore the real cause of the depreciation of 
vttie paper, and to decrease the amount in circulation was the only mode to 
raise its value. 

The way to bring it back was to sell the national possessions. But what 
were the mesju of selling them ?-— an everlasting question,' which was brought 
foward every year. The cause which had prevented the purchase of na- 
tional property in precedii^ years was repugnance, prejudice, and above all, 
want of confidence in the acquisitioiil. Now there was a different cause. 
Let us figure to ourselves how immoveable property is acquired in the ordi- 
nary course of things. The merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
G«4pitalist, with slow accumulations arising from produce or income, purehsse 
land of ^e man who has impoverished himself, or who wishes to ehange 
his property for another. But either it is one estate that is exchanged ^r 
.another, c»r it is the estate that is exchanged for a moveable capital aeeumu- 
lated by labour. The purchaser of the estate comics to'snjoy repose on its 
bosom ; the seller goes elsewhere to employ the moveable eapital which he 
receives in payment, a^d to succeed to the laborious part of ham who accu- 
muiated it ^cb.is the insensible revolution of immoveable property. But 
let us figure to owrselves a fuU third of the territory, consisting of extensive 
and mostly undivided estates, parks, country-houses, hotels, put up for sale 
all at once« at the very moment too when the most opulent proprietors, mer- 
chants, and capitalists, were dispersed, and we shall be able to judge whether 
it was possible to pay for them. It was not a few tradesmen or farmers who 
had escaped the proscriptions that could make such acquisitions, and what 
was still more, pay for them. We shall no doubt be told that the mass of 
assignats in circulation was sufficient to pay for the domains ; but thia mass 
was illusory, if every holder of assignats was obliged to lay out eight or ten 
times the quantity to procure the same objects as formerly. 

The dLSiculty consisted, therefore, in furnishing purchasers not with the 
inclination to buy, but with the faculty of paying: consequently, all the 
means proposed were founded on a false basis, for they all presupposed that 
faculty. The means proposed were either forced'or voluntary. The former 
werei demonetization and forced loan. Demonetization changed paper-^mo- 
ney into a mere delegation upon property. It was tyranaioal ; for, when it 
nesiehed the assignat in tine handiB of the labouring man or the individual 
who had feut just wherewithal to live, it converted the morsel of bwad into 
earth and starved the holder of that assignat. The mere runoiHr, hi faaaU 
Ihssi a^smn portion of the paper wi« ip be divested of tftie «lwr«u^er of 
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mi»y had Mned a rapid ItB, and « de<»ree kad- been ksaed'ngraonat demo-' 
letinif. The foiced loan vaa quite aa tjrrannical; it eonaiated alao in 
fmviUy ehaaging liievinofiey aaaignat into an obligation oh the lands. The 
only diffierende waa that the forced loan bore upon the upper and wealthy 
olaaaea,, and operated the convenion for them only ; but they had suffered 
00 severely ^t it waa diffieoLt to oblige them to buy landed property, Tsiith- 
out throwing them into cruel embarrassment. Besides, since the reaction, 
they b^gan to defend themselves against any return to revolutionafry 
measures. 

There was of course nothing left but voluntary means. Expedients of all 
kinds were proposed. Camfa^Dn devised a scheme for a lottery : it was to 
consist of four millions of tickets at 1000 (rancs each, which made an amount 
of four thousand millions to be furnished by the republic. The state was to 
add 991 millions out of which the great prizes were to be formed, so diat 
there should be four of 500,000 francs, thirty-six* of 250,000, and three hun- 
dred and sixty of 100,000 The least fortunate were to g«t bacji the 1000 
francs which they, had given for their tickets ; but both, instead of being paid 
in assignats, were to receive a bond on the national property, bearing interiest 
at three per cent. Thus it was supposed that l^ie attraction'of a considerable 
prize would cause this kind of investment in bonds oU the national doqiains 
to be sought after, and that four thousand millions of assignats vould thus 
exchange the quality of money for that of contracts on lands, by the sacrifice 
of a premium of 391 millions. Thirion proposed another plan,, that of a 
tontine. But this method, consisting in those investments which are made 
to secure a small capital to certain survivors, was far too slow and too inade- 
quate in regard to the enormous mass of die assignats. Johannot proposed 
a kind of territorial bank where assignats might be paid in and bonds bearing 
three per cent, interest obtained in their, steadr— bonds which might be ex- 
changed at pleasure for iEtssignats. This was still the same plan of changing 
the paper-m<»iey into simple ojt^igations on lands. Here the only difierenc^ 
consisted in conferring on those obligations the faculty of resuming the form 
of circulatihg medium. It is evident that the real difficulty was not sur- 
mounted. All the means devised for withdrawing and raising the paper 
were therefore illusory : it would have been necessary to proceed for a long 
tune to come in the same track, issuing assignats, which would fall more 
and more ei^ery day ; and in the end there must have been a forced solution. 
Unfortunately, people can never^oresee the necessary sacrifices, and diminish 
their extent by making them beforehand. Nations have always lacked this 
foresight and this courage in a financial crisis. 

To these supposed means of withdrawing the assignats were added others, 
fortunately more practicable but very limited. The moveable property of 
the emigrants, for which a ready^sale might be found, amounted to 200 mil- 
lions. .The shares of emigrants in the commercial compailies might produce 
100 millions, the share in their inherited property 500 naillions. But in the 
first case capital would be withdrawn firom commerce ; in the second, a por- 
tion of the amount must be raised in lands. It was intended to offer ,a pre- 
mium to those who should complete their payments for the property already 
purchased, and it was hoped that 800 millions might thus be brought back. 
Lastly, it wstf intended to make a lottery of the great houses situated in Paris 
and not let. In case of complete success, this would bring in a thousand 
millions more. All the items that we have enumerated would thus withdraw 
2600 millions; but it would have been very fortunate if 1500 millions ha4 
been goi in upon die whole. That sum, however, was about to be produced 



\m aaother way. 7hfr Oonyantion kad Just deieveed a v^ry jnditskmr «iid a 
very humane. m6a«ure-!*the payment of the ereditorlB o£ tiie emigraste; It 
ba4 at $i^t beeq. leaolved to make a cieparate liquidation for. each emi- 
grant. As many oT them were insolvent, the . republic would not have paid 
Sieir debts till h had res^i^ed their credits. But this individual liquidalion 
would have been attended with endless delay. Jt would have been necessary 
to open an account for each emigrant, to ^iter in it his immoveable property, 
and his moveable property and to balance the whole with his debts ; and his 
unfortunate creditors, almost all of them servants, artisans, or shopkeepers, 
would have had to wait twenty or thirty years for their iponey. Atthe instigs^- 
tion of Cambon, it was decided that the creditors of the emigrants should be- 
come creditors of the state, and should be paid immediately, excepting those 
whose debtors were notoriously insolvent. The republiq. might thus lose a 
few millions, but it would relieve very great distress and confer an infimense 
benefit. Cambon, the revoli^tionist, was the author of this most humane idea. 
But, while these unhappy questions were under discussion, the attention 
of the government was called off every moment to still more urgent matters 
— tl^e supply of Paris, which was almost entirely destitute. It was now the 
end of Ventose (the middle of March)« The abolition of the.maximtim had 
not yet had the effect of reviving commerce, and com did not arrive. A 
number of deputies, scattered around Paris^ made requisitionB which went 
not obeyed. Though they were still authorized for the supply of the great 
communes, and on paying the market-price, the farmers alleged that they 
were abolished, and refused to comply with them : but this was not the 
greatest obfstacle. The rivers and the canals were entirely frozen. Not a 
boat could arrive. The roads, covered with ice, were impassable ; to render 
wheel-carriage possible it would have been requisite to gravel them for 
twenty leagues round. During the journey the carts were plundered by the 
famished people, who were excited-to fury by the Jacobins, whatold them 
that the government was counter-revplutionary, tlfat it sujQTered com to rot in 
Paris, and that it intended to restore royalty. While the arrivals diminished, 
the consumption increased^ as always happens in such cases* The fear of 
running short made each person lay in provisions for several days. Bread 
was delivered as formerly on the presentation of tickets ; but every one ex- 
aggerated his wants. To favour their milkwomen, their laundresses, or the 
country-people, who brought them vegetables and poultry, the inhabitants 
of Paris gave them bread, which was preferred to money, on account of the 
dearth which afflicted the environs as much as Paris itself. The bakers 
even sold dough to the country-people, and frona fifteen hundred sacks the 
consumption had thus risen to nineteen hundred. .The abolixicm of the 
maximum had caused an extraordinary rise in the prices of all kinds of eat- 
ables 5 to bring them down, the government had put meat and goods in the 
hands of the pork butchers, the grocers, and the shop-keepers, to.be. sold at 
a low price, l^ut these depositories abused their commission and sold at a 
higher r^te than they had agreed to do. 

The committees were every day in the greatest alarm, and waited with 
extreme anxiety for the nineteen hundred sacks of flour which had become 
indispensable. Boissy-d'Anglas, charged with the superintendence of the 
supply of articles of consumption, came continually to make new reports, in 
order to pacify the public, and to impart to it a security which was not felt 
by the government itself. In this situation the customary abuse waw not 
spared. ** See," said the Mountain, ** the effect of the abolition of the max- 
imumr—'' 9ee," replied the right side, "the inevitable effect of your revo- 
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I !'*"'Bach then proposed ^s a t^niedy th^ accompl^Hift^ 
of the* wishes of his party, a&d deiminded measures frequently most fbr^gn 
to tfae |)aiHftilMibject under discussion. *< Punish all fhe guilty r' said the 
sight iside, ^'-repair all injustice, -revise k\\ the tyrannical laws, tepeal all the 
lairs relative tonhe suspected/'— " Nb,*' answered the Mountaineers: «*rew 
new your committees of government; render their fnergy revolaiidiiary': 
cease to persecute thC' best patriots, and to raise the aristocracy again."' Such 
were the means proposed for the relief of the pnblfc distress. 

It is always moments like these that parties choose for coming to blows 
and for carrying their schemes into effect. The report so long 'expected 
concerning Billaivd-Varennes, Collot-d'Herbois, Barr^re^^and V^Sier^ wag 
presented to the Assembly. The 'commission of tiventySShe ♦ff^cMed uj^On '^ 
accusation, and demanded ' the provisional arrest. The arrest wai^ imme- 
diately voted by an immense majority. It was decreed that the four incul- 
pated members should be heard by the Assembly,. and that a solemn discus- 
sion should be opened on the naotion for placing them under accusation. 
No sooner was this decision adopted, than it was proposed to^readmit into 
the bosom of the Assembly the proscribed deputies, wlio two months befote 
had been discharged from all' prosecution, but>who had been forbidden to 
resume their seats among their colleagues. Sieyes,* who had kept silence 
for five years, who; from the first months of the Constituent Assembly, had 
concealed himself in the centre, that his reputation and his genius might be 
forgotten, and whom the dictatorship had forgiven* as an unsociable character, 
incapablel of conspiring, ceasing to be dalngerous as soon as he ceased writing 
—Sieyes emerged from his long silence, and said that, since the reign of the 
laws seemed to be restored, he should resume the right to speak. So long 
as the outrage 'conimitted on the national representation was not repaired, the 
reign of the laws, according to him. Was not re-established. "Your whole 
history," said he to the Convention, " is divided into two epochs ; from the 
21st of September, the day of your meeting, to the 31st of May, the oppres- 
sion of the Convention by the misguided people; from the 31st of May to 
the present day, the oppression of the people by the Convention, tyrannized 
over itself. Rrom this day you will prove that you are becoine free by 
reesJling your colleagues: Such a measure eannot even be discussed ; it is 
one df absolutie right." The Mountaineers' inveighed against this manner of 

. * The following anecdotes are highly characteristic of Sieyes, who rendered himself con- 
ipicuoas during the Revolotion by his numerous crotchets, theories, and systems, which pos- 
sessed ewefy earthly recomraendation except common sense. 

*< Sieyes, observed Napoleon, before the Revolution, wqs almoner to one of the princesses* 
One. day, when he was performing masf in the chapel hefore herself, hex attendants, and a 
iai^e congregation, something occurred which made the princess get up and retire. Her ex- 
ample was followed by her ladies-in-waiting, and by the whole of the nobility, officers, and 
others, who attended more out of complaisance to her than fro^n ^ny true sense of reli^n. 
Sieyes was very bu^y reading his breviary, and for some tiiAe did not perceive the general 
desertion. Lifting up his eyes, however, from his l^ook, lo ! he observed that the princ^ 
nobles, and all their retainers, had disappeared. With an air of contempt, displeasure, aiid 
haughtiness, he shut the book, hastily descended from the pulpit, exclaiming, * I do n6t say 
mass for the canaille/ and went out of the chapel, laying th^ service half finished."— u4 
Voice from St. Belena. E. 

** The Abb^ Sieyes rendered himself remarkable on occasion of the King's tnal. When 
his turn came to ascend the tribune, he pronounced the wq^s < Death, sanaphrast/ This 
expression was afterwt^rds parodied in a cutting manner by a minister of the King of Fru8sia» 
whom Caillard, the French minister, had requested to pay some attention to Sieyes,, who 
was going 9m Atobarisador to Berlin. . * No/ replied he ; / and taafU, phrase' **^Man(drt of a 
F^rr of France. E. 
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MMOOflHT. /*AH ilul yaa hwe done then \» txaXLV* twMmmi 
«<71iCNM immense, toils, tbet multitade oihW9i all ^ die debtees wluek oim8ti'> 
tate the present goiremmeiit» ore then noU 1 and the saltnAioa of Fraaoe^ 
efieoted by your courage and your efforts, all this is null !'^ Sieyes said &at 
ne was misunderstood. The Assembly neveribeless decidedHhat &e deputies 
who^ had escaped the scaffold should be reinstated. Those famous proscripti, 
ISnard, Henri Lariviire, Louvet, Larereillere-Lepaux, and Doulcet de Pon* 
tecoulant, entered amidst applause. " Why," exclaimed Chenier, *< was 
there not a cavern deep enough to save from the executioners the eloquence 
ot Vergniaud and the genius of Gondorcet !"* 

^1^ The Mountaineers were indignant; nay, even several Thermidorians, 
)3^rifted%8i4einpbie chiefs of a facUoni which had opposed so dangerous a 
resistance to 'the revolutionary system, admitted again into the Assembly, 
went back to the Mountain. Thuriot, that Thermidorian, so inimical to 
Robespierre, who had by a miracle escaped the fate of Philipeaux ; Lesage* 
Senault, a man of sound discretion, but a decided enemy to all counter-revo- 
lution; lastly, Lecointre, the resolute adversary of Billaud, Gollot, and 
Barr&re, who had five months before been declared a calumniator forde* 
nouncing the seven remaining members of the old committees { took their 
seats again on the left side. <* You know not what you are doing," said 
IThuriot to his colleagues ; '< those men will never forgive you." Lecointre 
proposed a distinction: *' Recall the proscribed deputies," said he» << but 
mquire which of them took arms against the county by exciting the depart* 
ments to insurrection^ and admit them not again among, you." All bf ^em 
had in fact taj^en arms. Louvet hesitated not to confess ^is, and proposed 
to 46clare that the departments which had risen in 1793 had deserv^ well of 
&e (x>untry. This called up Tallien, who, alarmed at the boldness of the 
Gtirondins, opposed the two propositions of Lecointre and Louvet. Both 
were rejected. While the Assembly recalled the proscribed Girondims it 
referred Fache, Bouchotte, iund Garat,t to the examination of Ihe cMJkmittee 
of general safety.. 

Such resolutions w^re not calculated to pacify the public nujid« The 
increasing dearth at length gendered necessary the adoption of a measure 
which had been postponed for several dayjs, and which could not « fail to in- 
crease the irritation to the highest pitch — ^namely, to reduce the inhabitants 
of I^aris to rations. Boissy-d'Anglas appeared before the Assembly on the , 
25th of Ventose (March 15k and proposed, in order to prevent waste and to 
insure to each a sufficient snare of provisions, to limit every individual to a 
certain quantity of bread. The number of persons composing each fiamiiy 
was to be stated t>n the tieket, and no more than 6ne pound of bread per day 
wks to be tillowed for each person. On this condition, the commission of 

^ '^ I will not do the National Convention the injustice/' said Chenier, who spoke in favour 
bf the Girondins, " to place before its eyes the phantom of federalism, which they Ixaye dared 
to make the principal head of accusation agf^ii^st your jQoHeagues. They, have fled, it is said* 
Tiiey have concealed themselves. This, then, is their crime. Ah ! would that it hail pleased 
the fates of the republic that this had been the crime of them all ! Why W€re there not 
caverns deep enough to preserve to their country the meditations of Condorcet, arid the 
eloquence of Vergniaud t Why, on the 10th of Thermidor, did not a hospitable land again 
bring, to li^ht this band of energetic patriots, and virtuous republican's 1 But tliey kar schemes 
eifVehgeatice from men soured by misfortune/* — Mignef, E, 

ij; « Garat wte a man of talent who had distinguished himself in (he revolutionary troubles, 
btit'his eloquence, I well reniembeir, Was always disliked by Bonaparte. * What an animal 
^at' Garat is V iiaid h6 to m^ one day. '.What a stringer of words ! There are people who 
ife^r know When to hold their toili5ues.**'--Bowmc»ine. E. 
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lbOfliin«, Um MosntiftiiMrt pwpoiM to rbke the lAowatice of W^- 
mw% pwmA ttid a halfb The uppet claMes, he ttt»l, pdMeseed llie 
of proeoritig btiteheni' ttie&t, rice, or iregetables ; but thd eommoa 
people, behig unable to bay anything bat bread, ought to hate more of it* 
Romme*a proposition -was adopted, and the Thermidoriana were sorry ihit 
they had not made it themselves, to gain ^e support of the lower classes and 
to withdraw them from the Monntaln. 

No soqner was this dectee passed than it excited a most violent fermetit 
in the populous quarters of Paris. The revolutionists strove to aggravate its 
effect) and never called *Boisay-d'Anglafl^ by any other name th^n Ihminji 
Boiasy. On the day afi^r the next, the 27th of Ventos^ (March 17^, wheti 
the decree was for the first time earned into execution, a great tumult arose 
in the fauxbourgs St. Antoinie and St. Marceau. For the 686,000 inhabitant 
of the capital there had been given out 1897 sacks of flour: 824,000 citizens 
had received tfie additional half-pound allowed to persons supporting them- 
selves by the labour of their hands. Nevertheless, it appeared so new to the 
people' of the fauxbour^ to be reduced to rations, that they murmured. Some 
womeA, who were accustomed to attend the clubs, and who were always 
ready to create a riol^ made a disturbance in the section of the Observatoirey 
and were joined by the usual agitators of the section. They resolved to pre- 
vent a petition to the Convention ; but foi^ this purpose it was lequisiie that 
there should be a meeting of the whole section) and it Was. not lawful to hold 
4neh a meeting excepting on the Decadi. They nevertheless beset the civil 
'ettnittittee; demanded with threats the keys of the hall, and, on its refusal to 
fiv^ them up, the mob insisted on its sending one of its membeie to go tHth 
them to the Coivvetitton. The commitiee comi^ied, and appiointed one ef 
its members to regularize the movement and to prevent diatikibanoe. A shnt- 
]■»• scene was taking plaee at the same moment in the Section Of Finistire. 
A eoHcoui«e had collected there caid joined that of the Observatoire ^ ahd 
both) blended together, proceeded towards the Convention. One of th^ 
tingleadets undertook to speak, and was conducted with a few of the pelr- 
tioners to the bar. The rest of the mob remained outside making a tiiemefb- 
d0U8 ttoiiie* •* We afre in Want of bread \^ said the spokesman of the depu- 
tii^n^ «^ we are refudy to regret all the saxniiices that we have made for Oib 
Sevolutioli.^' At these wonls, the Assembly, ^Ued with indignation, ab- 
fiiptly stopped him, and several meihl^ers rose to condemn language so 
unbeeoming. «« Bread! bread!" shOuted the petitionerti striking the hat 
with their fietSi On this insolent cohdiict, the Assembly desired them to 
be turned out of the hail. ^Tranquillity, however, was restored ; the speaker 
finished his harangue and said that, till the wants of the people were sup- 
plted, they would not shout anything but The repablie for ever I Thibau*- 
deau, the president, replied with firmness to this seditious speech, and, with*- 
ont inviting' the petitioners to the sitting, sent thiem baek to their work; The 
^smumittee of general safety, which had already collected some battalions of 
the sections, cleared away ^e crowd from the doors of ^e Assembly, ^iad 
dispersed it. 

This scene prodnced a strong impression on the public mind. The daily 
ehreatsi of the Jaco^ine spread throagh the sections of the feuxbeurgs^ (heir 
inftaiimi«tory:plaoards, in whie:h i£ej gave warning that an insHirreetloa 
would take place within a week, if all the prosecutions against the patriolB 
Wewenot dropped^ and if the eonstitulioh of t7^'were not enfb»oed$ thelt 
flhtaoet pMit confeMneesv hi^ld iti '^ eoffe^ouses of ^ fauxlMtiga 1 1^(^% 
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.4uf jr«0eiit;aMfi9|>t.at viol, v^waM. to.the Oop^ootioa diiii#ditao oC at|fair 
^i«to£ May.. The right #lde,.tbe mnstaM Qiro<M)in4,.lhe TlM*iidiMoaii, 
.iSi thireatened alike, deemed it time to- take measures. for prev^iiiiiig:Bii^ oeir 
J attack, on tl^e n^tipn^l representation. Sieyea, who had lately, ipsuie. his ap- 
pearance again upo^ the stage, and become a member of the committee of 
'public welfare, proposed to the united committees a sort of martial law,. des- 
.tined to preserve the Convention^ from fresh vidence,. This projet. de loi 
declared as seditious every concourse of people assembled for the. purpose of 
.attacking public or private property, of restoring royalty, of overthrowing the 
republic ^nd.the constitution 9/ 11^93, of going to the Temple, to the Con- 
vention, ^e. Every membei; ^fr s^icli an assetnblage was, to be liable U> 
oanishment. If after three warnings from the magistrates the< assemUa^o 
did not. disperse, force was to be employed; and, till the public force shoulil 
collect, all the adjoining sections were to send their .own battalions. An in- 
sult offered to a representative of the people was to be punished by banish- 
.ment; outrage,, attended with violence, by death. One bell .only was to 
remain in Paris, and to be placed in the Pavilion de 1' Unite. If any aasem- 
.blage should be proceeding. towards the Convention, this bell was immedi- 
ately to sound th^e alarm. At this signal, all the sections were to be required 
to, assemble and to march to the succour of the national representation, . If 
.the Convention. should be dissolved, or its liberty violated, all the membcunB 
.who could escape were to be enjoined to . leaye Paris immediately, and to 
repair to Chdions-^ur-Marne. All th^ deputies ^bsent on ' leave or on mis- 
sions were to be ordered to jpin them. The generals were also to send Ibeia 
troops from the frontiers, and the new Convention formed atiCh&lons,. the 
only depository of the legitimate authority, was to march to Paris, todelivei 
the. oppressed portion of the national representation^ and to punish the aiw 
th<«:s of thq outrage. 

This plan was cordially adopted by the committees. Sieyes was comr 
;missioned to draw up th^ report upon it, and to. present it as speedily a» pos- . 
sible to the Assembly. The revolutionists, on Uieir part, imboldened by the 
late movement, finding in the dearth a ipost favourable opportunity, perceiv<>- 
ii^g that the danger was becoming more imminent for their party, and that 
the fatal moment for BiUaud, Oollot, Barrere, and Vadier, was approaching^ 
bestirred jthem^lves with greater violence, and thought seriously of get- 
ting up a sedition. The electoral club and the popular society of theQuinza* 
•' Yingts had been dissolved. Deprive<l of this place of refuge, the revolutioib- 
UtB had resorted to the sectional assemblies, which were l^ld every Decadi. 
They swayed the fauxbonrgs St. Antoine and $t. Marceau, and the quarters 
of the Temple and. of the City. They met at the coffee-houses situated ia 
the heart of these different quarters ; they projected a oHnmotion, but withf* 
out having either any avowed plan or leaders. Among them were several 
men compromised either in the revolulionary committees or in different 
O^lces, who possessed considerable influence over the multitude; but none 
of them had a decided superiority. The one counterbalanced the other, 
agreed but ill together, and had^ moreover, no communbation whatever with 
the deputies belonging to the Mountain. 

;The old popular leadcirs had always, been allied with Danton, with Robes^ 
pierre, with, the heads of the government, and had iterved as' intermediate 
agents to give their directions to the popialaoe. But all these had perished. 
' The new .leaders were strangers I0 the new chiefs of the Mountain. They^ 
)iad nothing in common with them but their dangers and their attachment t» 
the same.eaiise. BeMdes, the Mountaineer deputies, as the beaten partgr» 



iM%Ieft w^Mterits^'iii IheAiBeiBUyt.aiid'MctMd bC cOnspkiUg'tii; oitf^r 
^ lilBOV^ powen^ were under the' necemty. of jnstifying ' th^tti«elvefir eveipy 
dayv suid obliged to dedare thatdiey were riot cooapir'mg. The ustial result 
of toeii> a position is a wish that others shotted conspire, and a fear of enter- 
Rif into a conspiracy oneself.. Accordingly, the Moufttameers said every 
day. The people will rise — ihe people must rise; but tlie^ would not have 
dared to concert wiUi the people in order Xo bring about that rising.* Marry 
imprudent expressions used by Duhem and Maribon-Montaud in a coffee- 
house were repeated. Both must have been verytmgitarded 'and indiscreet 
tO' utter them. Declarations made by Leonard Bourdon to the sectionary 
^ciety of th^^Rue du Vierlbois were also* cited : they wefe likely enough to 
-have come from him': but none of these men corresponded whh the patriots. 
As for Billaud, Collot, and Barrere, who were more interested than any other 
persons in a commotion, they were afraid lest, by taking part in one, they 
should render their own position worse, which Was already very dangerotis. 
The patriots, therefore, proceeded alone, witliout much unity of purpose, 
as is almost always the case when there are no ^pry prominent chiefs. They 
ran from one to the other, carrying messages from street to street and from 
quarter. to quarter, and intimating that this or that section was' going to pre- 
sent a petition^ or to attempt a movement. At the' commencement of a revo- 
lution, at the outset of a parly, when all its chiefs are with it, when success 
and novelty hurry the mas? along in its trainj when it disconcerts its adver- 
saries by the boldness of its attacks, it makes ainends by excitement*for the • 
^want of unity and order: on the conti^ary, when it is once forced to defend 
itself, when it is deprived of impulsion, when it is known to its adversaiies, 
ii has more need thsln ever of discipline. But* that discipline ali^ost always 
impo^slbie, beeomes absolutely so \vhen the influejitial leaders are gone. 
Such iv'as the position of the patriot party; it wall no longer the torrent of 
Ihe^Hth of July, of the 5th and 6th of October, 6f the 10th of Augnst, or of 
ilie 31sVof May. It was thd cdnlbination of a few meh, inured by long dis- 
cord to hostilityj seriously compromised, • fiill of energy ind. obstinacy it is 
true, but more capable of fighting desperately than of conquering. 
' According to the did custom <S preceding every movement by an impera- 
tive and 'yet guarded petition, the sections of Montreuil and the Qum2B- 
Vingts comprised in the fauxbourg St. Antoine, drew up one in mu6h thfe 
same spirit as all those which had been the forerunners of the great insiirrec- 
tionls. It was agreed that it should be presented on the 1st of Germinal 
(March 21). This was the very day that the committees had resolved t;o 
propose the law of high police devised by Sieyes. Besides the deputation 
which was to present the petition, an assemblage of patriots took care to pro- 
ceed towards the Tuileries ; thither the jr thronged, and, a^ usual, they formed 
ttamerous groups, shbuting," 77ic Convention forever! the Jacobins forever! 
down with the Aristocrats! The young men, with hair turned up antl black 
dollars, had also moved off from the Palais Royal to the Tuileries, ani(jl 
formed hostile groups, ci'ying, 77*e Convention forever! down with the- 
Terrorists! The petitioners were admitted to the bar. The language of 
their petition was extremely moderate. They referred to the distress of die 
people, but without acrimony ; they combated the accusation directed against 

* '* With fefspeei to the« middle classes and the people, th^ death of Robespieive was the 
4eath of the revolutionary government) and, Jtf^r various struggles, and ^scillntions^ the' 
Mountaineers (that is to say, those who wished to continue the' system of terror) fyjifoA 
themselves no longer' heading the people, but, in spite of thems^lyes, drawn along with andi 
governed by public opimon.'*-*£iA9 Cases. E. ' 
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«mel^ reflMrfced thai the mdum of theie «fciige»innaiii0«Ta*bollilkiB 
fjMl MnrieM, of the pafirioto, and the pofition in which they huA foiind tharii- 
^v^s. 'they confessed, howercr* thai ezoeaBea had heea ooamittadi hot 
added, tbi^t atl parties were eompoeed of tnen uid not of gods* ^* Tha aee* 
tkHia of the Quinzo-Vingts and of Monti^euil/' said they, •'ate B6t cmnat 
therefore, to demand of yon as general meteures either bantshmeot or the 
spilling of blood against this or that party, iineatures which. confowld wave 
error with crime : they regard all Frenchmen' as brethren, differently ovgaii- 
ized, it is true, but all members of the same family. They com^ to solicit 
you to employ an instrument which is in' your hands, uid whiob is the <ndy 
efiicadious one for putting an end to our political (Storms; that h the cenati- 
tution of 1793. Organize from this day forth that popular consJtitatiOn Whieh 
the French people have accepted and sworn to defends It will reeoaoife 
all interests, pacify the public mind, and lead you to the tdrm of yoltr 
.labours." 

This insidious pr(^ositi(m comprised all that the revolutionisto clesiied at 
the moment. They actually conceived that the constitution, in e^pellin^lhe 
Gonventioni would bring back their leaders and themselves to the l^^fiture, 
to the executive power, and to the municipal administrations. This; was aa 
egregious mistal^; but such was their hope, and they, thought that^ without 
expressing dangerous wishes, such as the release of the patriots, the sas^A^ 
sion of all proceedings against them, and the formation of a new oomoMuie 
■^ Paris, they should find its accomplishment, in the move putting, in foceoof 
tiie constitution. If the Convention. refused to comply with their 4cQiaiid» 
if it dia XM>t speak out psecisely, and' did^ not fix an early period^* it wOqid 
confess that it dpliked the constitution of 1703. Thibaudeau, the p(resido9l» 
■jpadi^.tbem a very firn^ reply, .concluding with these wo^ds^ which worn lay 
no. means flattering, nay, they wove indeed severe: ''The Convention hm 
nev^r, attributed the, insidious petitions which ^havje been pr^iNiAted^ to it} to 
.the sturdy andstanch defenders of Uber^, wh(Hn.4he fauxboui'g Sl Antoine 
lias produced." As sopn a^r &e president had finished, Chalks hastened to 
mpunt the tribune, to demand that the dedaration of rights should be eiKhi- 
f>ited t^ the hall of the Convention, as one of the articl^ of the constitution 
.required. I'allien succeeded him in the tribune.. M I ask those men," snd 
hCf. " .wliD now pretend to be such a&ealous defenders of the constitution, those . 
• wio seem to have adopted the watchword of a sect which sprang up at the 
.'cbpplusion of the Constituent Assembly! — The constittUion, and nothmg 
fiut the constitution^^! ask them if it was not themselves who ^p^i it up ia 
a box^' Applatuse from one quarter, murmurs and shouts from anoihei:, 
interrupted Taliien. Resuming his speech, amidst tumalt, f* Nothing," he 
.continued, <' shall ^prevent me from expressing my opinion when I aman^cN^ 
the representatives pf the people. We are aU for upholding the constitution, 
with a firm government, with the government which it prescribes ; and it io 
not right that certain members should make the people believe that there ^ire 
in this Assembly persons hostile to the constitution. It behoves us thiaday 
to take measures to prevent them from slandering the .pure and respectable 
majority of the Convention." — ".Yes, yes," was the general cry from aU 
.quarters.^ ** That constitution," proceeded Taliien, " which they followed 
«p not by laws ca^lculatedto dompletfe it«iid to rellder its e»90ul>on possible, 
' tont by thfe i%volutionary gofrtfnment^that constittitlon we mu^tput in action; 
mi w'e must impart Hfe to it. But we i?hall not be so imprudent aa to pre- 
iitend tb carry it info efiect without org^ic laws, so as to consign U .incpoi^ 
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^Mi •nddeftmA^teiw m fekfi ffa* mtmk^ of ^« yuptiMe. l^riMi nuMti, I 
ttlaiteilmf ii ttt]^ be iMHiciidkiely prepttred on ih» m^tad of ]^0ffiMli«f Ihi 
Mti*titii^ii, and that it be deei^^d ttiat henceforth there fthall be no intemi^' 
dkle ageney between die pre^nt government and the definitive govem^ 
ttent/' Tallien descended from t^e tribmie amidet univeraal demonstrattone 
of the. satisfaction of the Assembly, whom his manner of replying had ex^^- 
eated from a dilemma. The preparation of organic laws was a happy 
pifet^xt for deferring^ the promulgation of the constitution, and furnishing the 
means of modifying it. It was an occasion for a new revision, like that to 
which the constitution of 1791 was subjected. Mianlle, a moderate Moutlf- 
taineer, approved Tall<)9ti*s proposal, and admitted, with him, that they ougl^ 
not to be too precipi&te in cartying the constitution into effect ; but he 
maintained that ^here could' not be any inconvenience in giving it publicity ; 
and he moved that it should be engraved on marble tablets and set up in all 
Ae public places. Thibaudeau, alarmed at the id^a of giving such publicity 
to a constitution framed in a moment of democratic frenzy, gave up the 
4chur to Clauzel, and ascended the tribune. *< Legislators,*' said he, " we 
ought riot to resemble those priests of antiquity who had two ways of clt* 
pres&ing themselves, the one secret, the other ostensible. It behoves us to 
have the courage to say what we think of this constitution ; and, were tt 
even to strike me dead, as it last year struck those who presumed- to make 
Observations agltinst it, still would I speak out." After a long interruptioa 
occasioned by applause, Thibaudeau boldly asserted that there Would be 
dahger in pnbliiihing a constitution with which those who so highly extolled 
it were assuredly* not acqftlainted. ** A democratic constitntion," said he* 
^< is nbtone in which the people thepiselVes exercise ail the powers." «* No! 
no V* cried a multitude of voices. " It is that," resujjAed Thibaudeaii', " under 
which the people enjoy liberty, equality, «td. peace. Now I cannot fiad 
Uiese in a constitution which should place a usurping commnne or facliotta 
Jacc^ins by the side of the national representien ; which should not givei to , 
^e national, representation the direction of the armed force in the place When 
it is sitting, and should thus deprive it of the means of defending itself atid'<^ ' 
upholding its dignity ; which should grant to a fraction of the people* ihls 
right of partial insurrection and the faculty of overthrowing the state. To 
lib purpose are we told that an organiic law will correct all these inconve* 
niences. A mere law toay be altered by the legislature; but dispositi(mi 
80 important as those which .shall be comt)rehended itf-- these organic laws 
ihust be as immutable as the constitution itself. Besides, organic laws are 
not framed in a fortnight, or even in a month ; meanwhile I propose Uiat no 
publicity be given to the constitution ; that great vigour be imparted to the 
government, and that even, if it be requisite, new powers be given to the c&tf^ 
miftee of public welfare." Thibaudeau descended from the tribune amidtl 
applause bestowed on the boldness of his declaration. It was then proposed 
to close the disctrssion iihmediately. The jSresident put the quesvioii to thii 
i^te, and almost the whole Assembly rose in support of it. The irritated 
Mountaineers cbmplained that they had not had time to hear what the presi-> 
dent said, and that they knew not what had been proposed.* . No attention 
trad paid to them, and the Assembly proceeded to otiier business.' Legendre 
then moved the appointment of a commission of eleveri mertbers, to feonsider 
livithout intermission the organic laws with which the constitution was to be 
accompanied. This idea was forthwith adopted. The committees at that 
moment iptimated that. they had an impdrtant report tona^ei and Sieyep 
^ascended the tribune to submit his law of high ^Hce. 
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4b9 greatest tumuU prevailed wttbout. T^he patiiotfp of the fauxl>aurgf w^ 
h^d not been able to get into the hall, had gone to.Uie Carrpiiael and to the 
gardens of. the Tuileries, and^vvere there waiting impatiently, and setting up 
tii^ir accustomed shouts, till the result of the application to the Convention 
should be known. Some of them had con^e from the tribunes to report to 
the others what had passed ; and, giving them an unf;uthful account, they 
had told them that the petitioners had been maltreated. The tumult among 
them increased. Some ran off to the fauxbourgs to say tliat their envoys 
were ill-used by the Convention ; others scoured the garden, driving before 
them the young mei^jiiwhom they met with ; they l^jft4 ,even seized three of 
them and • thrown them into thp great basin of thefJjpuileries.* The cpip- 
mittee of general safety, observing these disorders, had directed the drums to 
beatvfor the purpose of calling together the neighbouring sections^ Mean- 
while, the danger was urgent; and it required time for the sections to be 
called together, and to assemble* The committee had around it a body of 
young me.n, who had collected to the ntin^ber of a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred^ armed with sticks and disposed to fall upon the groups of patriots, who 
had not yet met with any resistance. It accepted their aid, and authorized 
them to keep order in the garden. They rushed upon the groups which 
wiere shouting The Jacobins forever ! dispersed them after a long contest, 
and drove back part of them towards the hall of the Convention. Some q£ 
the patriots again went up to the tribunes, and there caused a sort of oonfi^T 
sion by their precipitate arrival. At this moment, Sieyes wa/9 finishing his 
rej>ort on the law of high police^ . An adjournment was demanded, and thece 
VfGte cries from the Mountain of « It is ^ bloody law I It i? martial law ! 
They want the Convention to leave Paris !" With these cries was mingled 
' the noise of the runaways coming back from the garden. Great agitiatioid 
: ensued. " The royalists are assassinating the patriots !" exclaimed a 
voice. A tumult was heard, at the doors. : the president put on his hat A 
great majority of the Assembly said that the danger against which Sieyes.» 
£iw provided' had already occurred, that it ought to be voted immediately, 
** Vote*^ vote !" was the general cry. Tbe law was put to the yope, and 
adopted by an immense •majority, amidst the loudest applause. The mem- 
bei^^ofthe extreme left refused to take any part in the proceeding. At 
li^gth.quidt was gradually Restored, and it began to be possible to hear the 
speakers. *< The Convention has been imposed upon," criQd Duhem* 
Clauzel, who then came in, said that he had brought good news. *< We 
want none of thy good news," replied several voices. Clauzel continued, 
and reported that the good citizens had assembled to make a rampart of theis 
bodies for the national representation. He was applauded. •« It is thou," 
cried Rnamps, '< who hast instigated these mobs, in order to caifse the pasa- 
ing of an atrocious law." ^Clauzel attempted to reply, but could not make 
himself heard. The law, voted with such precipitation, was then attacked. 
*^ The law has been passed," said the president, "it is too late to revert to 
it." •* People here are conspiring widi those outside," said Tallien ; "no 
■. / * ' . . 

,* «The enraged patriots set off to appear before the GonventJon. They vociferously d^ 
, manded * Bread, the Constitution of 1793, and the liberty of the imprisoned Jacobins.' They 
met. some young people, and threw thorn into thf basin of the Tuileries. But the report 
having soon spread that the Convention was in danger, ami that the Jacobins were going to 
* attempt the rescue of their chiefe, the Troupe Dor^e, followed by about five thousand cStizeus 
Itelonging to the interior sections, arrived to disperse the men of (he iauzboarg% and to ad 
as the giMid of the AJsembIy."^Jfl^^ E. ' / 
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OeB^ntion ow dalibvfale even amidst mui^erets.' TaUi^'ii propo9sd 'i^is 
adopted, and iSb» pretest oi Sieyea ^aa ^w taken into" copsideralioto. -The 
disoaasum w«a earned on with more calmneaa. ' While the asseAibly '#as 
detiberatiilg within the ball, tranquillity was restored without. The 
young men, victorious over the Jacobins, begged permission to present 
themsel^ves before the Assembly. They were introduced by deputation, 
and protested their patriotic intentions and their devotedndss to the na- 
tional representation. They withdrew after having been vehemently ap- 
plauded. The Convention persisted in discussing the law of police without 
stirring, voted it article by article, and at length broke up at ten at night 

Thia day left both parties convinced of the approach of some important 
event. The patriots, repulsed by the closing of the debate in the Gonveh- 
tion, and beaten with sticks in the garden of the Tuileries, repaired to the 
fanzbourgs to vent their rage, and to excite the populace there to riot The 
Convention plainly saw that it was about to be attacked, and prepared to 
avail itself of the tutelary law which it had just passed. 

The next day was likely to produce ais warm a discussion as that which 
was jast over. It was the first time that Billaud, CollotvBarr^ie, and Vadier 
wei^ to be he^ before the Convention. A great number of patriots aild 
women had thronged very early to occupy the tribunes. The young men 
more prompt, had* got there before them, and prevented the women fvorii 
entering. They had sent them away rather roughly, and some scofiles 
hftd ensued around the hall. Numerous patroles, on duty in Ai€^ environs, 
had nevertheless maintained the public peace ; the tribunes had filled without 
mnch disturbance, and, from eight in the morning till noon, the time had 
been spent in dnging patriotic airs. On one side was sung Le Meveil du 
Peuph^ on the o&er La MarseiUaiie:, till the deputies were seated. ' The 
psesident at length took the chairamidst shouts of The Convention for ever! 
The rtpuhlicfoT ewer! The accused had entered and seated themselves at 
the bar, and the discussion was awaited in profound silence. 

RdbertLihdet itnmediately demanded permission to speak on a motion of 
order. It was surmised that this irreproachable man, whom none had dared 
to accuse along with the other members of the committee of public safety, 
meant to defend his old colleagues. It was generous in him to do so, for he 
had still less concern than Carnot and Prieur of the Cdte-d'Or in the political 
measures of the late committee of public welfare. He had accepted the 
department of supplies an^ transports solely on condition that he should 
have nothing to do with the operations of his colleagues, that he should 
never deliberate with them; nay, that he should even have his ofSpe in a dif- 
ferent building. He had refused the co-suretiship before the danger ; the 
danger arrived, and he generously came forward to claim it. It was thought 
likely that Camot and Prieur of the C6te-d'0r would follow Lindet's exam- 
ple: accordingly, several voices on the right were raised at onc^-to oppose 
his being, heard. "The accused must, be heard first,*' was the crjr; "they 
must speak before either their accusers or their defenders."—" Yesterday,"^ 
said Bourdon of the Oise, "a plot was hatched to save the accused; it was 
frustrated by the good citizens. To-day recourse is had to other means ;' 
scruples are awakened in honest men, whom the accusation has separated 
from their colleagues :, they are prevailed upon to associate .themselves with 
the guilty, in ord^er to retard justice .by new obstacles. Robert Lindet replied 
that the intention was to bring the whole government to trial, &at he had- 
been ft menkber of it, that, in consequence, he ought not to consent to be 
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\mw. Um bifdly <are vitimliBd mmi^ gmn m ty and oM Mig i 
{4iidet obtein^d permwi m to vpadk. H« expsdaled •! greai Iragth mi Ifaa 
imnensa ^Us of the commiittae of puUio welfare; hetlemoBstraitai ito ao* 
tivity, its foreeight, and its eminent services; and prared that the excttameDt 
of ^eal product by the struggle had alone caused the escesses with whu^ 
certain members of that government were chaiiged. This speech, whieh 
bated six hours* was not heard without many interruptions. UngfateM 
persons, forgetting already the services of the accused, found dus enumera- 
tion of the obligations owing to them rather tedious : and some memben 
even had the indecency to say that, this speech ought to be printed at Lindet's 
expense, because it would cost the republic too much. The^irondins were 
nettled by the mention of the federalist insurreetion and the calamities which 
it had caused. Every party found reason to complain. At length, the Ab- 
sembly adjourned to the following day, i(nany of its members vowing not to 
fu^Eer any m^re of those long depositions in favour of the aeouscd. Oamdt 
and Prieur of the G6te-d'0r desired, however, to be heard .in their turn; they 
^eie anxious, like Lindet, to lend a generous sueeour to dieir oc^leagues, 
and at the sapie time to justify themselves against a great number of asamtt> 
tions, which could not be urged against Billaud, Oollett, arid Barr^re wilfaovt 
involving them also. The signature of Gamot and Prieur of the Cdte^d'Or 
was in fact attached to the orders for which die accused were most seveseiy 
censured. Carnot, whose reputation was, immense, who was said in Fianoe 
and in Europe to have organized victory ^ and whose courageous contests 
wi4i St. Just and Robespierre were well kpown, could not be heaid withoist 
r^pept and a sort of reverence.* He obtained bave to speaks *< It belongs 
to i^e," said he, *< to justify the committee of publio welfare, to me who 
dai^d first to face Robespierre and St. Just;" and he might have added»^to 
Tx^ who dared attack them, while you obeyed their slightest orders, and decned 
at their pleasure all the executions which they demanded of jrou. He first ex- 
plained how his signature and that of his colleagues, who had no participation 
whatever in the political acta of the committee, came nevertheless to* be ap- 
pended to the most sanguinary orders. «* Overwhelmed," said he,' " by the 
pressure of business, having three or four hundred matters to settle every 
day, and very often no time for meals, we had agreed to lend our signatures 
to one another. We signed a multitude of papers without ^reading them. I 
signed orders for placing under accusation, and my colleagues signed: ordeis 
for military movements and plans of attack, without either having time to 
enter in^ any explanation concerning them. The necessity for this immense 
toil had required that individual dictatorship, which each had reciprocally 
granted to the other. Without this, we could never have got through the 
business. The order to arrest one of the most useful of ptiy employes in the 

* ** Carnot was not included in the act of accasation, bat he had the magnanimity to de- 
clare that, having acted with his colleagues for the public good, he had no wish but to share 
their fate. Th'is generous proceeding embarrassed the accusers; but, in order to avoid im- 
jplicating so illustrious a char)»cter in the impeachment, it was resolved to limit it to some 
only of the members of the committee ; and Amar« Voahmd, aad the painter David, were 
exduded, the last of whom had disgraced a fine genius by the moat savage ravolcitioiiaTy 
fimaticism/' — -Alison. E. 

^* Carnot, after the events of Thermidor, when the Con^ntion caused all the membera of 
the committee of public safety to be arreeted, with the exception of himself, insisted. on shar- 
ing theif fate. This conduct wae the more noble, inasmuch as the country had declar^ 
tiolent^ against the committee. Garaoft, who Bad a high sense of honour and gi«at natural 
aansihUitgri was dfieglj aflSK^ted by thcs r^pfsachsi of pnbtio opiBioD."*>JLa9 Ca^ea^ S. 



^< ip 4 tftme ft l , Mtt «idir ftrwkicfc I altedied St JiMt mABahmfam^mi 
j to — neod lli«m m wmfp$^ — ^feat <Mdf r I haA «rigaed wi^ont knowing it 
Wms onr ^i^atsre proviss Bodimg) and it cannot Ihi adduded in evidciiiQe of 
rnir ^participation in the aeii ladd to the diarge of the late goyemoi^it?' Oair- 
Dot ihen endeavouffed to jusUfy his aeoneed oolkague«« Though adnittiag, 
without precisely saying so, that they had fonned part of the passionate a^ 
•Tiolent men of the committee, he de<^ared that they had been Uie first to rise 
up against die triumvirate, and diat the indomitable ehaveeter of Billaud- 
Varennes had been the gireatest obstacle that Robespierre had had to en- 
eoanter. Prieur of the Cdte-d*Or,' who, in the fabrication- of arms and 
ammunidon, had rendered as important services as Carnot, and who had 
given the same signatures and in the same manner, repealed Carnot's deriar 
TattoH, and insisted, like him and Lindet, on sharing the responsibility which 
pressed upon the accused*. 

Here the Convention found itself plunged again into the perplexities of a 
diseussien which had been several times renewed, and which had never led 
1o anything but fHghtful eonfhsion. Was not this example, given by three 
men enjoying universal consideration and voluntarily declaring themselvvs 
co-sureties of the late government a warning for it ? Was it of no oonse- 
<|uenee that everybody had more or less been an accomplice of the old coni- 
inittees, and that it ought itself to demand chains, like Lindet, Cannot, and 
Prieur ? In fact, it had not attacked tyranny till ailer the three men whom 
it now wished to punish as its accomplices ; and as for their passions, it had 
fihared them all ; it was even more culpable diaii thej if it had not felt theni» 
for it had sanctioned all their excesses: 

Thus, on die 4th, 6th, and 6th of Germinal, the discussion degenerated 
into a frightful squabble. Every moment the name of a fresh member Was 
oompromiaed; he demanded permission to justify himself ;.«he recriminated 
in his torn ; and the members belonging to both parties* entered into digres- , 
eions equally long and dangerous. It was then decreed that the accused 
and' the members of the commission should alone have the privilege oi speak- 
ing, for the purpose of discussing die facts, article by article, and every 
deputy was forbidden to attempt to justify himself if his name was mentioned. 
To no purpose was this decree jpassed. Every moment the discussion again 
became genera), and there was not an' act> but was bandied from one^ to the 
other with fearful violence. The commotion which existed on the preced- 
ing days kept still inereasmg. Only one cry was heard in the fauxbourgB.^ . 
We must go to the Convention, to demand bread, the constitution of IC'dd, 
and the release of the patriote. Unfortunately, the quantity of - dour neces- 
sary for furnishing the 1800 sacks not having arrived in Paris on the 6th, 
only a half ration was given out on the morning of the 7th, with a promise 
of the other half in the evening. The women "of the section of the Gravil- 
lieriB, in the quarter of the Temple, refused the half-ration offered them, and 
assembled tumultuously in die Rue du VertfBois. Some of them, who pos- 
sessed indueooe, strove to form an assemblage, and, taking with them all the 
women. whom liiey fell in withi set off for the Convention. W^hile they 
were proceeding thither, the 'leaders ran to the housQ of die president of the 
section, seized by violence his bell and the keys of the hall of meeting, and 
set about forming an illegal assembly. They appointed a president, com- 
ppse() a bi^reau, and read several times the article of the declaration of rights, 
wluch proclaimed insurrection to be a right and a duty. The women had 
sneailwhile purscu^ theur way to the Convention, and were making, a^ great 
noise at its doors. Thev desired to be introduced mmki^se, but only twenty 



th^t&ey had receiyed. only ii^ a pound if bi^sadU .Th^ piffcifii4tnt w^ 
jitteinpted to reply^ th^ey shouted, '^Brteadl bread!'' They intermpte^ :hy 
^he'same cry the explanation whiqh B^i&isy-d'AQglas ^ould have given, ce- 
jpecting the distribution of the morning. They were at length obliged to 
withdraw, and the discussion . relative to the accused was resumed. The 
committee of general safety ordered patroles to escort these women back, 
4nid sent one of its members to dissolve the assembly illegally formed in the 
«ection of the GraviUiers. Those who>composed it refused at first to comply 
with the exhortations of the representative sent to them ; but op seeihg the 
armed force they dispersed. In the nigh4 the principal instigators were 
apprehended and conveyed to prison. 

' This was the third attempt at commotion. On the 27th of Ventos^ peo- 
ple had rioted on account of the ration, on the Hi of Germinal on account 
of the petition of the Quinze-Yingtis, and on :the 7th on account of the insuf- 
ficient distribution of provisions. Apprehensions were entertained of a 
general movement on the Decadi, a day of idleness, and on ii^hich the meet- 
ings of the sections were held. To prevent the dangers of an assemblage at 
night, it was decided that the sectional assemblies should be held betweeo 
the hours of one and four. This was but a very insignificant measures and 
OQuld not possibly prevent the conflict. It was obvious that the principal 
cause of these commotions was the accusation preferred against the late 
.members of < the committee of public welfare, and the imprisonment of the 
patriots. Many deputies i^ere disposed to drop prosecutions which, were 
they ever so just, were certainly dangerous. Rouzet devised a plan whicfo 
•would render it unnecessary to pass any sentence 'on the accused, and which 
^.the same time would save their lives. This was the ostracism. When 
:a citizen should have made, his name a subject of discord, he proposed to 
banish him for a time. His suggestion was not listened to. Merlin of 
Thionville, a warm Thermidorian and an intrepid citizen, began nevertheless 
to think that it would be better to avoid a conflict. He proposed, therefore, 
to convoke the primary assemblie9, to put the constitution in force imme- 
diately, and to refer the trial of the accused to the nei^t legislature* Merlin 
^f Douai strongly supported this advice. Guyton-Morveauf proposed a 
firmer course. " The proceedings in which we are npw engaged," said he, 
<<are a scandal: where should we stop, if we were to prosecute all those 
who have made more sanguinary motions than those with which the accused 
are (Charged? . One cannot tell, indeed, whether we are finishing or recom* 
mencing our revolution." The Convention was justly startled at the idea 
of resigning at such a moment the supreme autlM)rity to a new assembly; 
neither was. it disposed to give France a constitution so absurd . as that 
of 1793. It declared, therefore, that fhere Were nd grounds for discuss- 
ing the propositions of the two Merlins. . As for the proceedings already 
commenced, their continuance gratified the revenge of too many for them to 
be relinquished ; and it was merely decided that the Assembly, in order that 

* *' L. B. Guyton-MorVeau, bom in 1737^ was chosen deputy to the legislature, 4o which 
Jie became secretary in 1791. In the following year he was appointed president, and em- 
ployed himself la financial affeirs. Being afterwards deputed to the Qonvention, he vqted 
for the King's death. In 1794, after the 9th of I'hermidor, he was chosen into the committee 
of public safety. During the session of 1795 he distinguished himself by his activity, and 
his reports; and shortly after entered into the cottncii of Five Hundred. In the year 1804, 
Ike was made an officer of the Legion of Honour. Guyton-Morveau Was a itian of scienoa, 
•and we owe to him the important discovery of a method of purifying the air by i ~ 
wnxMc ndd to ffli»."^BwgrapkU Moderne, E. 
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' k»iglit briile td aOeid to o&er busmeito, sImmM Mffo^ ei^ oAw^ 
^ oiily to the faesring of tfaB aecased. 

Such^ a dedsion wa$ not calculated to pwnCy the patriota« The Decadi 
was spent in reciprocally exciting one another. I'he seetitHMl a98eiiib]Ms 
were very tumultuous. Still the so^much-dreaded coibmotion did not take 
place. In the section of ikiB Quinze-Vingts a new petition was drawn up ; 
it was bolder than the first, and was to be presented on the following day. It 
was accordingly read at the bar of the Conrention. " Why," it asked, "is 
Paris without municipality ? Why are the popular societies shut up ? What 
has become of the crops? Why are assignats falling every day? Why 
are the young men of the Palais Rqyal alone allowed to assemble ? Why 
are the patriots alone in prison ? The people are at length determined to be 
free. They know that when they are oppressed, insurrection is the first of . 
their duties." The petition was read, amid the murmurs of a large portion 
of the Assembly and the applause of the Mountain. Pelet of La Loz^, 
the president, received the petitioners rather roughly, and dismissed them. 
The only satisfaction granted was to send to the sections the list of the im- 
prisoned patriots, that they might be enabled to judge whether there were 
any who deserved to be claimed. 

The rest of the 11 th was passed in agitations in the faoxbourgis. People 
said everywhere that they must go the next day to the Convention, to 
demand once more all that they had not yet been able to obtain from- it. This 
opinion circulated from mouth to mouth, in all the quarters occupied by the 
patriots. The leaders of each section, without having any determined 
object, were desirous of exciting a general rising, and propelling the entire 
mass of the populace upon the Convention. Next day, the 13th of €kr- 
minal (April 1), n\^en, women, and children, actually sallied forth in the 
section of the Cit^, and beset the. bakers* doors, preventing those who were 
Ifaere from accepting the ration, and endeavouring to draw everybody towards 
the Tuileries. The ringleaders at the same time circulated all sorts of 
rumours. They said that the Convention was on the point of starting for 
Chdlons and leaving the people of Paris to their misery ; diat the section of 
'l^e Gravilliers had been disarmed in th^ night; that the young men had 
assembled, to the number of thirty thousand, in the Champ de Mars, and 
that with their aid all the patriot sections were about to be disarmed. They 
forced the authorities of the section of the Cit^ to gsre up its drums; 
they took them away, and began to beat the generale in all the sticeets. 
The flame spread with rapidity: the population of the. Temple and the 
fauxbourg St. Antoine turned out, and proceeding along the quays and the 
boulevard, directed its course towards the Tuilerie^. This formidable 
assemblage consisted of women, boys, arid drunken men, the latter armed ' 
with bludgeons, and having this incription on their hats — Bre^d and the 
constitution of 1793. 

At this moment, Boissy d'Anglas was reading to the Convention a report 
on the various systems adopted in regard to provisions. It had but its 
ordinary guard around it; the mob^had reached its doors; it inundated the 
Carrousel and the Tuileries, and obstrticted all the avenues, so that th^ nume- 
rous patroles scattered through Paris could not come to the aid of the national 
representation. The crowd entered the saloon of Liberty i^ which preceded 
the hall where the Assembly met, and prepared to force its way into the 
latter. The ushers and the guard strove to stop them. Men, armed with 
cudgels, dashed forward, dispersed all who attempted^to resist, i^shed against 
tite doors, burst them open, and poured like a torrent amidst the Assembly. 
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ahoatiiigy wamg their hato, and raising a doud'of dnst Bread! bnoAl 
The eamtityium of 1703 ! Such was the cry of the infuriated rabble. The 
deputies did not leave their seats, and displayed an imposing firmness. One 
of them suddenly rose, and cried, 71u republic forever! All followed his 
example,, and the mob also set up the same cry, but added, Bread! TJie 
constitution of 1703 1 The members of the left only bestowed some 
applause, and did not seem sorry to see the populace among them. ThM 
crowd, for which no plan had been chalked out, whose leaders wished only 
to make use of it to intimidate the Convention, introduced itself among the 
deputies, and sat down beside them, but without daring to commit any act 
of violence. Legendre began to speak. " If ever,*' said he, " malice—--* 
He was not suffered to proceed. ** Down ! down !" cried the rabble : " we 
have no bread !'^ Merlin of Thionville, stQl as courageous as at Mayence and 
in La Vendue, left his seat, went down among the populace, talked to several 
of those men, embraced and was embraced by them, and exhorted them to 
pay due respect to the Convention. *< To thy place !" cried some of the 
Mountaineers. *< My place,'* replied Merlin, ** is among the people. These 
men have just assured me that they have no bad intention ; that they have 
no wish to intimidate the Convention by their number : that, on the con- 
trary, they are ready to defend it, and that they have come hither merely to 
'make it acquainted with dieir wants."— <* Yes, yes," cried some of the 
crowd ; «* we want bread." 

At these words shouts were heard in the saloon of Liberty : Mother 
popular billow had followed the first. It was a second irruption of men, 
ivomen, and boys, shouting all at once, <« Bread ! bread !" Legendre would 
have begun again what he was going to say ; but he was interrupted with 
cries of " Down ! down !" 

The Mountaineers were perfecdy aware that in this state the Convention, 
oppressed, degraded, smothered, could neither listen, nor speak, nor delibe- 
rate, and diat the very aim of the insurrection was foiled, since the desired 
decrees could not be passed. Gaston and Duroi, both sitting on the left, 
rose, and complained of the state to which the Assembly was reduced. 
Gaston approached the populace. <<My friends," said he, "you want 
bread, the release of the patriots, and the constitution ; but for aU this we 
taust deliberate, and we cannot if you remain here." The noise prevented 
Gaston from being heard. Andre Dumont, who had, succeeded the president 
in the chair, in vain attempted to give the same reasons to the mob. He 
was not heard. Huguet, the Mountaineer, alone succeeded in gaining a 
hearing for a few words. " The people who are here," said he, *' are not 
in insurrection ; they are come to make a, just demand — the release of the 
patriots. People, relinquish not your rights !" At this moment, a man 
went up to the bar, passing through the crowd which opened before 
him. It was Vanec, who commanded the section of the Cite at the epoch 
of the 31st of May. " Representatives," said he, " you see before you the 
men of the 14th of July, of the 10th of August, and of the 31st of May — " 
Here the tribunes, the^ populace, and the Mountain applauded most vehe- 
mendy. ** These men," continued Vanec, " have sWom to live free or die 
Your divisions rend the country ; it ought not to suffer from your animosi- 
ties. Give liberty to the patriots and bread to the people. Do. us justice 
upon Freron's army and those ,gendemen with cudgels. And as for thee^ 
sacred Mountain," proceeded the speaker, turning towards the benches <rf 
the left, «< for thee, who hast fought so many batdes for the Republic, the* 
men of the 14th of July, of the 10th of August, and of the 31st of May 
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claim thee in this critical moment;^ thou wilt find them ever ready to sup- 
port tfaee, every ready to spill their blood for the country." Shouts of 
applause accompanied the concluding words of Yanec. One voice in the 
assembly seemed to be raised against him, but it was scarcely, distinguisha- 
ble. " Let him who has any&ng to say against Yanec, speak up,'* cried 
another. " Yes, yes," exclaimed Duhem, " let him say it aloud." The 
spokesmen of several sections succeeded one another at the bar, and made, 
Irat in more measured terms, similar demands to that of the Cit^. Dumont, 
tiie president, replied with firmness that the Convention would attend to the 
wishes and wants of the people, as soon as it could resume its deliberations. 
"Let it do so immediately," replied several voices ; "we are in want of 
bread." The tumult lasted thus for several hours. The president was 
exposecTto remarks of all kinds. " Royalism is in the chair," said Ghou- 
dieu* to him. "Our enemies are exciting the storm," replied Dumont; 
" they little think that the thunderbolt will fall upon their own heads."-^ 
"Yes^" rejoined Ruamps, "that thunderbolt is your youth of the Palais- 
Royal." — "Bread! bread!" furiously shouted the women. 

Me^whil^ the tocsin was heard sounding from the Pavilion de FUnite. 
The committees were actually calling together the sections agreeably to the 
new law of high police. Several of them had taken arms and were march- 
ing towards the Convention. The Mountaineer^ were well aware that no 
time ought to be lost in converting the wishes of the patriots into decrees ; 
but for this purpose it was necessary to clear the hall of the intruders, and 
to give the assembly room to breathe. "President," cried Duhem, "exhort 
the good citizens to wi^draw, that we may be able to deliberate." ^ He 
then addressed the people. " The tocsin^has rung," said he, " the gendrale 
has beaten in the sections ; if you will not let us deliberate, the country is 
undone. Choudieu took a woman by the arm to lead her out. " We are in 
our own house," replied she angrily. Choudieu addressed the president, 
and told him that, if he was not capable of doing his duty and directing the 
hall to be cleared, he had only to give up the chair to another, ^e again 
turned to the people. " A snare is laid for you," said he; " retire that we 
may fulfil your wishes." The people, observing signs of impatience shown 
by the whole Mountain, began to withdraw. The example once set was 
gradually followed. The crowd diminished in the interior of the hall, and 
it began also to diminish on the outside. The groups of young men would 
not this day have been able to cope with so immense a multitude ; but the 
numerous battalions of the faithful sections were already arriving from all 
quarters, and the mob retired before them. Towards evening, the hall was 
entirely cleared both within and without, and tranquillity restored in the Con- 
vention.t 

* <« In consequence of his attack on Audr6 .Dumont, who presided in the Convention, and 
of whom he said that * Royalism occupied the arm-chair/ Choudieu was put under arrest, 
and confined in the castle of Ham, but quitted it in consequence of the amnesty which 
terminated the session of the Convention. In the year 1806 he was lirifig in "obscurity in 
Holland as a bookseller." — Bfbgraphie Modeme, E. 

-f- '^The insurgents soon forced their way into the as^mbly; drunken women and 
abandoned prostitutes formed the advanced guard ; but speedily a more formidable band 
of petitioners vdth pikes In their hands, filled every vacant space. Having penetrated to 
the bar, they coiiSmenoed the most seditious harangues ; and ascending^ the benches of the 
members, seated themselves with the deputies of the Mountain. Everything announced the 
approach of a crisis. The Jacobins were recovering theur former audacity, and the ma- 
jority of die assembly labouring under severe apprehension, were on the point of withdraw, 
ing, when fortunately u large body of the Troupe Dor^ who had assembled at the sound 
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No sooner was it free from the mob^ than it was proposed to oontiniie the 
teport of Boissy d'Anglas, which had been broken off by the irruption of 
the populace. The assembly did not yet feel quite secure, and it wished to 
prove that, when free, its first thoughts were directed to the supply of the 
wants of the people. After he had finished his report, Boissy proposed 
that an armed force should be furnished by the sections of Paris, to protect 
in the environs the corn coming to the capital. The decree was adopt- 
ed. Prieur of La Mame proposed to commence the distribution of bread 
with tlie labouring people. This suggestion was likewise adopted. The 
evening was already far advanced. A considerable force was collected about 
the Convention. A few factious men, who still resisted, had assembled in 
the section of the Quinze-Vingts, a few others similarly inclined, in' that of 
the Cite. These latter had taken possession of the church of Notre-Dame, 
and, as it were, intrenched themselves there. No further apprehensions 
however were felt, and the assembly possessed power to punish the mis- 
deeds of the day. 

Isabeau presented himself in the name of the committees, and made a re- 
port on the events of the day, the ihanner in which the^ assembla^s had 
been formed, the direction which they had received, and the measures taken 
by the committees to disperse them, agreeably to the law of the 1st of Germi- 
nal. He stated that Auguis the deputy, who had been commissioned to visit 
the different quarters of Paris, had been stopped by the factious and wound* 
ed, and that Peniere, who was sent to extricate him, had also been wounded 
by a musket-shot. At this statement cries of indignation burst fm^th, and 
vengeance was demanded. Isabeau pr(^osed, 1, to declare that on this day^ 
the freedom of the sittings of the Convention had been violated; 2, to charge 
the committees to institute proceedings against the authors of that outrage. 
The Mountaineers; seeing what an advantage would be derived against them 
ftom an attempt which had miscarried, received this proposition with mur* 
murs. Three-fourths of the assembly arose, desiring that it should be put to 
the vote : they said that it was a 20th of June ^gainst the national represents^ 
tion ; that this day the hall of the assembly had been stormed, as the King's 
palace wfiis stormed on the 20th of June ; and that, if they were not severe, 
a 1 0th, of August would soon be prepared for the Convention. Sergent, a 
deputy of the Mountain, affected to impute this commotion to the Feuillans, 
to the Lameths, the Duports, who, from London, strove, he said, to excite 
4h^ patriots to imprudent excesses. He was told that he was digressing. 
Thibaudeau, who, during this scene had withdrawn from the assembly, in- 
dignant at the^outrage committed upon ity rushed to the tribune. ** There it 
is," he exclaimed pointing to the left side, "ther€ is the minority that is 
conspiring! I declare that L absented ipyself for four hours, because I no 
longer saw- the national representation here. I now return, and I support 
the projet. The time of weakness is past. It is the weakness of the na- 
tional representation thatihas always compromised it, and that. has encou- 
raged a criminal faction. The salvation of the country is this day in your 
hands ; you will lose it if you are weak." The degree was adopted amidst 
applause ; and those paroxysms of rage and vengeance, which are excited by 
the recollection of dangers that have been incurred, began to burst forth on 
all sides. Andre Dumont, who had filled the chair during that stormy scene, 
mounted the tribune. He complained of the threats and insults to which he 

of the tocsin, entered the hall, chanting in loud strains the ' R^veil du Peuple.' The ioMir- 
gents knew their masters, and though lately so clamorous, gradually withdrew from the 
Convention.'' — Alison, E. 
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had been ^Cpoeed; he deelared that Ohales and Chovdien, pointing hini eut 
to the people, said that royalism was in the chair; that Ponssedoire had pro- 
posed the preceding day, in a group, to disarm the national guard. Foussc- 
doire contradicted him : but a great number of deputies asserted that they 
heard it. " For the rest," resumed Dnmont, " I despise all those enemies 
who'would have pointed the dagger against me. It is the chiefs whom you 
ought to strike. . An attempt has to-day been made to save the Billauds, the 
Collots, the Barreres ; I shall not propose to you to send them to the scaf- 
fold, for they are not. yet tried, and the time of assassinations is past, but to 
banish them from the country, which they infect and agitate by seditions. I 
propose to you, this very night, the transportation of the four accused, 
whose cause has occupied you for several days past." This proposal was 
received with vehement applause. The members of the Mountain demand- 
ed a call of the Assembler, and several of them went to the bureau to 
sign the demand for it. •* 'Tis the last effort," said Bourdon, " of a mino- 
rity whose treason is confounded. I propose to you, in addition, the arrest 
of Choudieu, Chales, and Foussedoire." The two propositions were then 
decreed. Thus terminated in transportation tha long proceedings against 
Billaud, Oollot, Barrere, and Vadier.* Choudieu, Chales, and Foussedoire, 
were put under arrest. But the assembly did not stop there. It was recol- 
lected that Huguet, addressing the populace while it was pouring into the 
hall, had exclaimed, "People, forget not your rights!" that Leonard Boujr- 
don had presided at the popular meeting in the Rue du Vert-Bois, and that 
he instigated to insurrection by his iilcessant declamations; that Duhem 
openly encouraged the rioters during the irruption of the rabble; that on the 
preceding days, he was seen at the Payen coffee-house, in the section of the 
Invalides, drinking with the ringleaders of the Terrorists and inciting them 
to insurrection. A decree of arrest was consequently passed against Huguetf 
Leonard Bourdon, and Duhem. Many others were denounced ; among fiiese 
was Amar, the most obnoxious member of the old committee of general 
safety, and reputed to be the most dangerous of the Mountaineers. The 
Convention ordered the latter also to be arrested. In order to remove these 
leaders of the conspiracy, as they were called, from Parisi it was proposed 

* « After Billaud-Varennes reached his place of transportation at Cayenne, his life was* 
continued scene of romantic adventures. He escaped to Mexico^ and entered, under the 
name of Polycarpus Varennes, the Dommican convent at Porto Rico. Being obliged to fly 
the continent for the part he took in the disputes between the Spanish Colonies and the 
mother country, Pethion, then president of Hayti, not only afibrded him an asylum, but 
made him his secretary. After Pethion's death, Boyer refusing to employ him, he went to 
the Uuied States, and died at Philadelphia in IBld.'^-^Universal Bi(^apkie. £. 

** Collotpd*Herbois died in exile at Cayenne. He was found one day lying on the ground, 
with his face exposed to a burning sun, in a raging fever. The negroes who were appointed 
to carry him from Kouron to Cayenne, had , thrown him down to perish. He expired, 
vomiting froth and blood) and calling upon that God whom he had so often renounced."-^ 
PHon's yoi/age to Cayenne. E. 

''Barrere was employed in obscure situations by Napoleon, andVas alive at BnuBeh, 
where he was living in great poverty in 1831. It.was one of his favourite positions at that 
tune, that ' the world could never be civilized till the punishment of death was utterly alxv 
lished, for no human being had the right to take away the life of another.' This was the 
man who said in 1792, 'The tree of liberty cannot flourish, if it is not watered by the blood 
of a king.' Before the Revolution Barrere was the Marquis de Yieusac with an ample ibr- 
taMm.^'^Falkner's IVavela in Germany. E. 

'< Vadier contrived to conceal himself in Paris, and thereby avoided bis sentence. He 
continued to reside in the capital up to the law of 18 IB, when, he was compelled to quit 
France. He died at Brussels in 18S8.at the age of ninety-three."-ri8!co/<'9 Ufe ofNapHh 
km. E. 

t2 
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that d»y should be confined in the easile of Htm. The sngfestion yru 
adopted, and it waa moreoYer decided that they ahould be brought to trial 
immediately. It was then proposed to declare Paris in a state of siegB till 
the danger should be entirely over. General Pichegru was at this moment 
in Paris, and in the full lustre of his glory. . He was appointed commander 
of the armed force during the continuance of the danger, and Barras and 
Merlin of THionyille were appointed his assistants. It was six o'clock in 
the morning of the 13th of Germinal when the assembly, exhausted with 
fatigue, broke up, confiding in the measures which it had taken. 

The committees prepared to carry into execution without delay the decrees 
that had just been passed. That same morning, the three persons doomed 
to transportation were put into carriages, though one of them, Barrere, was 
extremely ill, and. sent off for Brest, by way of Orleans. The same prompti- 
tude was shown in despatching the seven deputies who were to be confined 
in the castle of Ham. The carriages had to pass through the Champs Ely- 
fi^es ; the patriots knew this, and a crowd had collected on their way to stop 
them. When the carriages came up preceded by the gendarmerie, a numer- 
ous concourse gathered round them. Some said that it was the Convention 
retiring to Chdions, and carrying off the money in the treasury ; others said 
on the contrary that it was the patriot deputies unjustly torn from the bosom 
of the Convention, and whom no one had a right to remove from their func- 
tions. They surrounded the carriages, dispersed the gendarmerie, and con- 
ducted them to the civil committee of the section of the Champs Elys^es. 
At the same moment, another mob rushed upon the post on duty at the Bar* 
riire de I'Etoile, seized the cannon, and pointedithem upon the avenue. The 
officer commanding the gendarmerie attempted in vain to parley with the 
rioters ; he was assaulted and obliged to flee. He hastened to Gros-Caillou, 
to demand succour ; but the artillerymen of the section threatened to fire upon 
him unless he retired. At this, moment, headed by Pichegru, several bat- 
talions of the sections and several hundred young men arrived, proud of being 
commanded by so celebrated a general. The insurgents fired two cannon- 
shot, and kept up a brisk fire of small arms. Raffet, who on that day com- 
manded the sections, received a musket-shot close to the muzzle of the piece. 
Pichegru himself ran the greatest risks, and was twice aimed at. His pre- 
sence, however, and the confidence which he infi^sed into those under his 
command, decided the victory. The insurgents were put to flight and the 
vehicles proceeded without further molestation. » 

The assemblage in th^ section of the Quinze-Vingts, which had been 
joined by that formed at the church of Notre Dame, stiB remained to be dis- 
persed. There the factious had constituted themselves a permanent assem- 
bly and were planning a new insurrection. Pichegru repaired thither, cleared 
the hall of the section, and completed the restoration of the public tran- 
quillity. 

On the following day he presented himself to the Convention, and in- 
formed it thai its decrees were executed. Unanimous applausfe greeted the 
conqueror of Holland, who, by his presence in Paris had just rendered a 
fresh service to the l&tate. " The conqueror of tyrants," replied the presi- 
dent, " could not fail to triumph over the factious.*^' He received the frater- 
nal salute and the honours of the sitting ; and was exposed for several hours 
to the gaze of the assembly and of the public, every eye being fixed upon 
him alone. People did not inquire the cause of his conquests, or which of 
them were the effect of lucky accidents. They were struck by the results, 
and filled with admiration of so brilliant a career. 
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Thii Amag aMmpt of the Jaoobhiti, wliieh we eannot better charaeierite 
-Aaa by caUing i^ a 2(Hh of June« excited redoubled imtatioii, aitd proToked 
fresh repressive measures. A rigid scrutiny was ordered, for the discovery 
•<^ all the springs of the conspiracy, which was erroneously attributed to the 
.members of the Mountain. These latter had no communicalaon with the 
popular agitators, and their intercourse with' them was confined to a few 
^accidental meetings in coffee-houses and some encouragement in wor^s; 
nevertheless, the committee of general safety was commissioned to make a • 
-report. 

The conspiracy was supposed t6 be the more extensive, because there had 
been commotions in all the provinces washed by the Rhone and the Mediter- 
ranean, at Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, and Toulon. The patriots had 
already been denounced as quitting the communes, where they had signal- 
ized themselves by excesses, and resorting in arms to the principal cities, 
either to escape the observation of their fellow-citizens, or to join their bre- 
.thren there and to make common cause with them. It was asserted that they 
haunted the country bordering on the Rhone, that they were roving in nu- 
anerous bands in the environs of Avignon, Nimes, and Aries, and in the plains 
of La Craux, and committing depredations on such of the inhabitants as were 
reputed to be royalists. To them was imputed the death of a wealdiy indi- 
vidual, a magistrate of Avignon, who had been robbed and murdered. At 
.'Marseilles, tifiey were scarcely repressed by the presence of the representa- 
tives, and by the measures which had been taken to place the city in a state 
<of siege. At Toulon they had collected in great number, and formed an as- 
semblage of several thousand persons, nearly as the federalists had done at 
.the time of General Cartaux's arrival. By their union with the emplayds of 
the marine, who had almost all been appointed by the younger Robespierre 
after the recapture of the place, they overawed the city. They had numer* 
ous pai^ans among the workmen in th^ arsenal, who amounted to more 
than twelve thousand : and taken collectively they possessed the means of 
committing the greatest excesses. At this moment the squadron, completely 
repaired, was ready to sail. Letoumeur,* the representative, was on board 
ihe admiral's ship : land forces had embarked in the fleet, and the expedition 
was said to be destined for Corsica. The revolutionists, taking advantage 
of the moment when there was left only a weak garrison, which ws^ not to 
be relied on, and among them they numbered many partisans, had assembled 
riotously, and murdered seven prisoners accused of emigration, in the very 
arms of the t]^ree representatives, Mariette, Ritter, and Chambon. At the 
close of Ventose, they attempted to repeat these outrages. Twenty prisoners, 
taken in an enemy's frigate, were in one of the forts ; they insisted that ihey 
were emigrants, whom the government intended to pardon. They raised 

* *' Letoumeur was bom in 1751 of a respectable bat not noble family, and having early 
made some progress in mathematics, he* entered the artillery corps in 1768, and attained the 
rank of captaiiji. On the breaking out of the Kevolution he embraced the popular party, and 
was appointed deputy to t^e legislature. He voted for the King's death ; but though attached 
to the Mountain, was never stained with any personal crime, and, from the downfall of the 
Girondins to that of Robespierre, preserved silence. In 1795 he was appointed commieeioner 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean. In the same year he was appomted one of the Directory. 
In the ye^r 1800, the Consuls appointed him prefect of the Lower Loire, whence in 1804 
he was recalled." — Biograpkie Modeme* E. 

'* Letoumeur had been an officer of engineers before the Revolution. He was a man of 
narrow capacity, little learning, and a weak mind. There wens in the Convention five hun*' 
dred deputies better qualified for public life, than he was ; but he wai a num of strict pfobttyy 
. and left the Dizectoiy without any fortune." — Laa Caaea. £. 
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H^ twriye thomwri wodwen belmgnf to tbemnm^mai mpxmnMl the 
vepireseatatives, who nano'vrly escsiped with their lives, but w«v» ftitmuiiiljr 
qiielled by a battalion which was landed from the squadron. 

These occurrences* coinciding with those in Paris, increased the alami of 
'the government, and redoubled the severity. It had already enjoined ^l the 
members of the municipal administrations, of the revolutionary committees, 
and of the popular and military commissions, and all employes dismissed 
since the 9th of Thermidor, to qyit the towns to which they had repaired, 
and to retire to their respective communes. A still more severe decree was 
levelled at them. They had obtained possession of arms distributed in mo- 
ments of danger. It was decreed that all those who were known in France 
to have contributed to the vast tyranny abolished on the 0th of Thermidor 
should be disarmed. To each municipal assembly, or to each sectional 
assembly, belonged the designation of the accomplices of that tyranny, and 
the task of disarming them. It is easy to conceive to what dangerous per- 
secutions this decree must expose them, at a moment when they had excited 
80 violent a hatred. * 

The government did not stop there. It determined to take from them 
the pretended chiefs whom they had on • the benches of the Mountain. 
Though the three principal had been condemned to transportation, though 
seven more, Choudieu, Chales, Foussedoire, Leonard Bourdon, Huguet, 
Duhem, and Amar, had been sent to the castle of Ham, still it was thought 
that others quite as formidable were left. Oambon, tlie dictator of the finances, 
,_ aad the inexorable adversary of the Thermidorians, whom he never forgave 
for daring to attack his integrity, a]^>eared troublesome at least. He was 
even supposed to be dangerous. It was asserted that on the' morning of Ihe 
12th he Jiad said to the clerks of the treasury, << There are three hundred of 
jrou here, and in case of danger you will be able to make resistance*'-— words 
which he was likely enough to have uttered, and which would prove his 
conformity of sentiments, not his complicity, with the Jacobins. Thuriot, 
formerly a Thermidorian, but who had a^n become a Mountaineer since 
the readmission of the seventy-three and twenty-two, and a deputy possess- 
ing great influence, was also considered as a chief of the faction. Under the 
same head were placed Crassous, who had become one of the most ener- 
getic supporters of the Jacobins ; Lesaye-Senault, who had contributed to 
>eause their club to be shut up, but who had since taken alarm at the reaction ; 
Lecointre of Versailles, the declared adversary of Billaud, Collot, and Bar- 
T^re, and who had rejcnned the Mountain since the return of the Girondins ; 
Maignet, the incendiary of the South ; Hentz, the terrible proconsul of La 
Vendue; Levasseur of La Sarthe, one of those who had contributed to the 
death of Philipeaux, and Granetof Marseilles, accused of being the instigator 
of the revolutions of the South. It was Tallien, who designated them, and 
who, after picking them out in the very tribune of the assembly, insisted on 
their being arrested like their seven colleagties and sent with them to Ham. 
Tallien's desire was complied with, and they were doomed to suffer tlie 
same imprisonment. 

Thus this movement of the patriots caulsed them to be persecuted, dis- 
armed throughout all France,^ sent to their respective communes, and to lose 
a score of Mountaineers, some of whom were transported and others confined. 

• « Many of the pro^inoet of France became scenes of counter-rtvolutionary excesses, of 
the saoieoharaGler, and almost as terrible, as those of the revolutionary committees them- 
aelves. MtMores in naas, private assassinations, were the order of the day. Thns the in- 
fiiction of cruelty and terror went its lound, and was not confined lo any parttcular chnsur - 
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The Th^rmidorians, after they had pvnished persons, attacked things. 
The Goramission of seven, charged to report upon the organic laws of the 
OonstitutioB, declared without reserve that the constitution was so general 
that it wanted framing anew. A comntision of eleven was then appohited to 
present a new plan. Unfortunately the victories of their adversaries, instead 
of reducing the revolutionists to order, only tended to inflame them still 
jBor^ and to excite them to JfnBsh and dangerous efforts. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

PEACE WITH HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, AND TUSCANY— NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
LA VENDEE AND BRETAGNE ; INTRIGUES OF THE ROYALIST AGENTS ; 
FEIGNED PEACE— STATE OF AUSTRIA AND OF M^GLAND; THBIlt 
PKEPARATIONS FOR A NEW CAMPAIGN. 

DuKiNO these mekncholy events, the negotiations at Basle had been in- 
terrupted for a moment by tiie death of Baron de Goltz. The most sinister 
mmours were immediately circulated. One day, it was said, the powers 
Vfiai never treat with a republic constantly threatened by factions ; they 
wil leave it to perish in the convulsions of anarchy, without fighting aira 
without acknowledging it. Another day, the very contrary was asserted. 
Peace, it was said, is concluded with Spain ; the French armies will go no 
fardier : we are treating with England, we are treating with Prussia, but at 
flie expense of Sweden and Denmark, who are about to be sacrificed' to 'the 
ambition of Pitt and Catherine, and who will be repaid in this manner for 
their friendship to France. We see that malice, differing in ip reports, 
always imagined the very contrary to that which was most consistent widi 
the interest of the republic ; it supposed ruptures where peace was wished 
for, and peace where victories were desired. At another time again, it was 
pleased to report that any peace was for ever impossible, and that a proleiet 
on this subject had been placed in the hands pf the committee of public wel* 
fare by the majority of the members of the C<aivention« It was a new sally 
of Duhem's that had given rise to this rumour. He pretended that it was a 
mere shufBing to treat with a single power, and that peace ought not to bp 
granted to any till they should come to demand it all together. He had de- 
livered a note on this subject to the committee of public welfare, and it was 
this that had given rise to the rumour of a protest 

The patriots, on their part, circulated reports not less annoying. They 
alleged that Prussia was spinning out the negotiations, for the purpose of 
getting Holland included in one common treaty with herself, in order to keep 
her under her influence, and to save the stadtholdership. They complained 

o^y bat was the oomaqiKitce of Ike maddening spirit and delinom d the time, and Ulr 
hatred of the different factiona towanis each other."— /faz£f^. £. 
vol.. 111. — ^29 
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diat the fate of that rsfrabUo. remained so long mieeided ; that te IVeiudx 
there enjoyed none of the advantag^ea of conquest ; that tiie aaeignats were 
dieETe taken at not morc^ than half their value, and from the soldiers only ; 
that the Dutch merchants had written to the Belgian and Frendi merchants, 
that they were ready to transact business with them, but only on condition 
of being paid in advance, and in specie ; that the Dutch had allowed the 
stadtholder to go off with just what he pleased, and had sent part of their 
wealth to London in ships belonging to the East India Company. Many 
difficulties had, in fact, arisen in Holland, either on account of the conditions 
of the peace, or owing to the excitement of the patriotic party. The com- 
mittee of public welfare had sent thither two of its members, capable by 
their influence- of terminating all the differences which had arisen. For fear 
of prejudicing the negotiation, it had begged the Convention to excuse it 
from stating either their names or the object of their mission. The Assem- 
bly iiad complied, and they had set out immediately. 

It was natural that such important events and such high interests should 
excite hopes and fears, and contrary reports. But, in spite of all these ru- 
mours, the conferences were continued with success. Count Hardenberg* 
had succeeded Baron de Goltz ^t Basle, and the conditions were nearly 
arranged on both sides. 

Scarcely had these negotiations commenced when the empire of facts was 
sensibly felt, and required modifications in the powers of the committee of 
public welfare. A perfectly open government which could not conceal any- 
thing, could hot decide anything of itself, could do nothing without a pubUc 
deliberation, would be incapable of nogotiatiiiig a treaty witib any power, how 
frank soever it 'might be. For treating, signing suspensiona of arms, nea- 
tralizing territories, secrecy is most especially necessary; for a power some- 
times negotiates long before it suits it to avow that fact : this is not all ; 
there are frequently articles which must absolutely remain unknown. If a 
power promises, for example, to unite its forces with those of another, if it 
stipulates either the junction of an army, or that of ft squadron, or any con- 
currence whatever of means, this secret becomes of the utmost importance. 
How could the committee of public welfare, renewed in the proportion of 

r 

* ** Charles Augmtus, Baron and afterwards Prince Hardenberg, Prussian chaheellor of 
stale, was bom in 1750, and, after having completed his studies at Leipsic and Gottingeny 
entercfid intq the civil service of his country in 1770. He passed several years in travel, par- 
ticularly in England, and in 1778 was made a privy councillor, but a misunderstanding with 
one, of the English princes induced him to resign his place in 1782 and to enter the service 
of Brunswick. The duke sent him to Berlin in 1786 with the will of Frederick IT. which 
had been deposited with him. A few years afterwards Count Hardenberg was made Prus- 
sian minister of state, and then cabinet minister. In 1795 he signed the treaty of peace be- 
tween the French republic and Prussia, on the part of the latter. At the commencement of 
the present century, Berlin became the centre of many negotiations between the northern 
powers, in which Hardenberg played a conspicuous part. In consequence of the disasters 
which Prussia met with in her contests with Napoleon, he resigned his post, but in the year 
1806 once more resumed the portfolio. In 1810 the King of Prussia appointed him prime 
minister. In 1814 he signed the peace of Paris, and was created prince. He went to Lon- 
don with the sovereigns, and was one of the most prominent actors at the congress of Vienna. 
He was subsequently the active agent in all matters in which Prussia took part While on 
a journey in the north of Italy, he fell sick at Pavia, and died in 1822. Prince Hardenbeiif 
was an active minister of the Holy Alliance ; but his abolition of feudal services and privi- 
leges in Prussia will always be remembered to his honour. He patronized the sciences mu- 
Decently ; loved power, but was just in his administration. He wrote < Memoirs of his 
own Times from 1801 to the peace of Tilsit* He was twice manM.^*^Eneyelopmdia 
Amerieana. £. 
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lO tt fr fap rth every mmith, obliged to len^r an account of everything, and not 
^possessing the energy or &e boldness of the old committee-— how conld it 
.hare negotiated, especially with powers ashamed of their blunders, reluctant 
^to admit their defeat,^ and all insisting on either leaving secret conditions, or 
not publishing their treaty until it should be signed ! The necessity which 
it felt for sending two of its members to Holland, without making known 
either their names or their mission, was a first proof how essential an ingre- 
dient secrecy is in diplomatic operations. It presented, in consequence, a 
decree which gave rise to fresh rumours, and which conferred on it the 
powers indispensably necessary for treating. 

A curious spectacle for the theory of governments is that of a democracy, 
surmounting its indiscreet curiosity, its distrust of power, and, constrained 
by necessity, granting to a few individuals the faculty of even stipulating 
secret conditions. This the National Convention did. It conferred on the 
compiittee of public welfare the power of concluding armistices, neutralizing 
territories, negotiating treaties, stipulating their conditions, drawing them up, 
.and even signing them, without reserving to itself any more than was its 
due, that is, the ratification. It did still more. It authorized the con^ittee 
to sign secret articles, on the sole condition that these articles should contain 
nothing derogatory to the open articles, and should be published as soon as 
the interest of secrecy ceased to exist. Invested with these powers, the 
committee prosecuted and concluded the negotiations commenced with dif- 
ferent states. 

The peace with Holland was at length signed under the influence of Rew- 
bel,* and especially of Sieyes, who were the two members of the committee 
xecently sent to that country. The Dutch patriots gave a brilliant reception 
to the celebrated author of the first declaration of rights, and paid him a defe- 
jrence which put an end to many difficulties. The conditions of peace, 
signed at the Hague on the 2l7ih of Floreal (May 16), were the following: 
•The French republic acknowledged the republic of the United Provinces as 
a free and independent power, and guaranteed its independence and the abo- 
lition of the stadtholdership. There was to be an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between the two republics during the present war. This offensive 
and defensive alliance was to be perpetual between the two republics in all 
4;ases of war against England. That of the United Provinces placed imme- 
diately at the disposal of France twelve ships of the line and eighteen frigates, 
to be employed principally in the German Ocean and the Baltic. It gave, 
moreover, in aid of France half, its land army, which indeed -had dwindled 
jalmoat to nothing, and required to be completely reorganized. As to Ae 
demarcations of .territory,^ fliey were fixed as follows : France was to keep 
all Dutch Flanders, so^ as to complete her territory towards the igea, and to 
extend it to the mouths. of the rivers. Towards the Meuse and Rhine, she 
was to have possession of Venloo and Maestricht and all the country to' the 
fiouth o£ Venloo, on both sides of the Meuse. Thus the republic relinquished 

* ** Rewbel," said Napoleon, " bom iii Alsace, was one of the best lawyers in the towo of 
C/olmar. He possessed tkat kind of intelligence which denotes a man skilled in the practice 
of the ^r. * His influence was always felt in deliberations ; he was easily inspired with 
pMJudioes; did not believe much in the existence of virtue; and his patriotism was tinged 
with a degree of enthusiasm. He bore a particular hatred to the Germanic system ; displayed 
great energy in the Assemblies, both before and after the period of his being a magistrate; 
and was fond of a life of application and activity. He had been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly and of the Convention. Like all lawyers he had imbibed from his profession a 
jMrejudioe agahist tiie anny." — Las Ca9e9, £. 
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tiie idta of extending iteelf on this point to the Rhine, which wat teatmuM^^ 
On this side, in fact, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, Mend in suisii 
a manner that there is no precise boandary. Which of these arms ought to 
be considered as the Rhine ? We cannot tell, and on this point all is matter 
of convention. Besides, in this quarter, France is not threatened by any 
hostility but that of Holland, an hostility far from formidable, so ^hat a 
marked boundary is no longer a necessary guarantee. Lastly, the territory 
allotted by nature to Holland consisting of tracts formed by all uvions^ carried 
to the mouths of the rivers, France, in order to extend herself to one of the 
principal streams, must have seized three-fourths at least of those tracts, and 
reduced nearly to nothing the republic which she had just liberated. The 
Rhine does not beoome a boundary for France in regard to Germany till near 
Wesel, and the possession of the two banks of the Meuse Co the south of 
Venloo left that question untouched. The French republic, moreover, 
reserved to itself a right, in case of war towards the Rhine or Zealand, of 
putting garrisons into the fortresses of Grave, Bois-le-Duc, and Bergen-Op- 
Zoom. The port of Flushing was to belong in common to both. Thus all 
precautions were taken. The navigation of the Rhine, the Meuse, tlie Scheldt, 
the Hopdt« and all their branches, was declared thenceforward. and forever 
free. Besides these advantages, an indemnity of one hundred ntiUions of 
florins was to be paid by Holland. To coippensate the latter for her sacri- 
fices, France promised, at the general paci^cation, indemnities of territory 
vtaken from the conquered countries, and in a situation most suitable for the 
clear, demarcation of the reciprocal boundaries. 

This treaty rested on the most reasonable basis. The conqueror showed 
himself in it equally generous and skilful. It has been vainly argued that, 
in attaching Holland to her alliance, France exposed her to the loss of half 
her vessels delhined in the ports of England, and especially of her colonies, 
left defenceless to the ambition of Pitt. Holland, if left neutral, would neither 
have recovered her shipping nor retained her colonies, and Pitt would still 
hyave found a pretext for seizing them on behalf of the stadtholder. The mere 
retaining of the stadtholdership, without saving in a certain manner the Dutch 
fthips or colonies, would have deprived English ambition of all pretext; but 
was the retaining of the stadtholdership, with the political principles of 
France, with the promises given to the Batavian patriots, with the spirit 
which animated them, or with the hopes conceived by them when Uiey 
opened their gates to us, either possible, consistent, or even honourable ? 

The conditions with Prussia were more easy to settle. QischofTwerder 
had just been thrown into confinement. THe King of Prussia, delivered 
frdm mystics, had conceived a perfex;tly new ambition. He no longer' 
aspired to save the principles of general order, but to become the mediates: of 
universal pacification. The treaty with him was signed at Basle on the IQth 
of Germinal (April 5, 1795). In the first place, it was agreed that there 
should be peace, amity, and good understanding, between his majesty the 
King of Prussia and the French republic ; that the troops of the latter should 
evacuate that part of the Prussian territories which they occupied on the 
right bank of the Rhine ; that they should continjue to occupy the Prussian 
provinces on the left bank, and that the lot of those provinces should not be 
definitively fixed till the general pacification. From this last condition it wa* 
very evident that the republic, without yet speaking out positively, thought 
of giving itself the boundary of the Rhine ; but that, till it should have 
gained fresh victories over the states of the Empire and Austria, it deferred 
Sie solution of the difficulties to which this important determination Aiiuli 
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ittRr^giren riie. Not till then would it b^ ^able either to ejeet Ae one, orto 
jiM indemmtieB to the others. The French republic engaged to accept the 
dMdiation of the King' of Prussift for the purpose of reeonciling it with the 
princes and states of the German empire ; it even engaged, for the space of 
three months, not to treat as enemies ^uch of the princes of the right bank 
in whose behalf his Prussian majesty should interest himself. This was a 
sure way to induce the whole empire to solicit peace through the mediation 
of Prussia. 

Accordingly, immediately after the signing of ^is treaty, the cabinet of 
Berlin caused its determination and the motives which. had swayed it, to be 
sodi^mnly communicated to the Empire. It declared to the diet that it ten- 
dered its good offices to the Empire if it were desirous of peacp ; and, if 
the majority of the states refused it, to such of them as should be obliged to 
treat for their individual safety. Austria, on her part, addressed some very 
severe remarks to the diet : she said that she desired peace as much as any 
one, but that she believed it to be impossible ; that she would choose the fit 
moment for treating ; and that the' states of the Empire would find many 
more advantages in relying upon old Austrian faith than upon perjured 
powers^' wl}ich had violated all their engagements. The diet, to give itself 
,the air of preparing for war, at ^e same time that it solicited peace, decreed 
the quintuple continf ent for the ensuing campaign, and stipulated that the 
states which could not furnish soldiers, should be released from the oUiga- 
lioiv an paying two hundred and forty fiorins per man. At the same time, 
it decided that Austria, having just contracted with England for the continu- 
aflpee o{ the war, could npt J)e the mediatrix of peace, and resolved to confide 
Ibat mediation to Prussia. There was nothing more to be settled but the 
form and the composition of the deputation. 

Notwithstanding this strong desire to treat, the Empire could not well do 
so en masse ; for it must have required for its members stripped of dieir . 
territiEnries restitutions which France could not make vnthoUt renouncing the 
line of the Rhine. But it was evident that, in this impossibility to treat col- 
lectivjely, each prince would throw himself into the arms of Prussia, and 
through her mediation make his separate peace. * ' ^ 

Thus the republic began to disarm its enemies and to force them to peace. 
None were bent upon war but those who had sustained great losses, and 
who had no hopes of recovering by negotiation what they had lost by arms. 
Such could not fail to be the dispositions of the princes of the left bank 
despoiled of their territories, of Austria, deprived of the Netherlands, of Pied- 
mont, ejected from Savoy and Nice. * Those, on the contrary, whp had had 
the good sense to preserve their neutrality, congratulated themselves every 
day on their prudence, aind the profits which it brought them. Swede* and 
Denmark were about to send ambassadors to the Convention. Switzerland, 
which had become the entrepot of the trade of the continent, persisted in its 
wise arrangements, and addressed, through M. Ochs, these sensible observa- 
tions to Barthelemy,* the envoy : " Switzerland is necessary to France, and 

• « Francois Barthelemy, nephew of the celebrated author of the * Travels of Anacharsis/ 
was brought up under the direction of his unclcy and at the commencement qf the Revolu- 
tion was sent as ambassador to England, to notify to the court that Louis XVI. had accepted 
the constitution. In 1791 he went to Switzerland in the same character; in 1795 he nego^ 
iiated and signed a peace with Prussia, and in the same year a similar treaty with Spain. In 
1797 he was elected into the Directory, but was involved in the downfall of the Clichyaa 
party. After the Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, Barthelemy became a member of the 
oconsAnrative senate, an/1 was soon afterwards called to the Institute." — Biographic Modeme. E. 
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France to Switzerland, There is, in fact» every reason to suppose ihat, bat 
for the Heiyetic confederation, th^ wrecks of ^e ancient kingdoms of Lor- 
raine, Burgundy, and Aries, would not have been united with the fVench. 
dominions ; and one can scarcely help believing that, but for the powerful 
diversion and decided interference of France, the efforts made to stifle Hel- 
vetic liberty in its cradle would have proved successful." The neutrality of 
Switzerland had in fact recently rendered an eminent service to France, 
aud contributed to save her. To these observations M. Ochs added others 
not less elevated : " People," said he, " will perhaps some day admire that 
sentiment of natural justice, which, inducing us to abhor all foreign influn 
enbe in .the choice of our own forms of govermnent, forbids us for fiiat very 
reason to set ourselves up for judges of the mode of public administration 
chosen by our neighbours. Our forefathers neither censured the great vas- 
sals of the German empire for having swallowed up the imperial power, nor 
the royal authority of France for having curbed the great vassals. They 
successively saw the French nation represented by the States-general ; the 
Richelieus and the Mazarins seize absolute power ; Louis XIV. appropriate 
to himself the entire power of the nation ; and the parliaments aspire to share 
the public authority in the name of the people ; but never were they hea^, 
with rash voice, recalling the French government to this or that period of its 
history. The happiness of France was their wish, her unity their hope, and 
the integrity of her territory their support." 

These elevated and just principles were a severe censure of the policy of 
Europe, and the results which Switzerland reaped from them were a very 
striking demonstration of their wisdom. Austria, jealous of her commerce, 
strove to cramp it by a cordon ; but Switzerland complained to Wurtemberg 
and the neighbouring states, and obtained justice. 

The Italian powers wished for peace, such of them at least whose impru- 
dence was likely to expose them some day to disastrous consequences. 
Piedmont, though exhausted, had lost enough to desire to have recourse 
once more to arms. But Tuscany, forced in spite of herself to give up her 
neutrality by the English ambassador, who, threatening her with an English 
squaliron, had allowed her but twelve hours to decide, was impatient to 
resume her part, especially since the French were at the gates of Genoa. 
The grand-duke had consequendy opened a negotiation, which terminated 
in 'a treaty, the easiest to conclude of any. Gcood understanding and friend- 
ship were re-established between the two states, and the grand-duke restored 
to the republic the corn which had been taken from the French in his ports, 
at the moment of the declaration of wafr. This restitution he had made of 
his own accord, even before the negotiation. This treaty, beneficial to 
France for the trade of the South, and especially that in corn, was concluded 
on the 21st of Pluviose (February 9). 

Venice, who had withdrawn her envoy from France, intimated that she 
was about to appoint another, and to despatch him to Paris. The Pope ex- 
pressed regret for the outrages committed on the French. The Court of 
Naples, led astray by the passions of an insensate queen and the intrigues 
of England, was far from thinking of negotiating, and promised ridiculous 
succours to the coalition. 

Spain still had need of peace, and seemed to be only waiting to be forced 
into it by new reverses. 

A negotiation, not less important perhaps for the moral effect which it was 
likely to produce, was that begun at Nantes with the insurgent provinces. 
We have seen that the chiefs of La Vendue, divided apiong themselves,. 
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dmiwt dMorted by their pfeasants, accompanied only l^ a few detammed 
warrion, pressed on all sides by the repnbtican genersJs, compelled to choose 
between an amnesty and utter destruction, had been led to treat' for peace. 
We have seen thatCharette had agreed to an interview near Nantes ; that the 
pretended Baron de Cormatin, Puisaye's major-general, had come forward 
as the mediator of Bretagne ; that he travelled with Humbert, wavering be- 
tween the wish to deceive the republicans, to concert with Charette, to 
seduce Canclaux, and the ambition to be the pacificator of those celebrated 
provinces. The common rendezvous was appointed at Nantes. The con- 
ferences were to begin at the castle of La Jaunaye, a league from that city^ 
on die 24th of Pluvoise (February 12). ^ 

Cormatin, on his arrival at Nantes, was anxious to put Puisaye's letter 
into the hands of Canclaux ; but this man, who reckoned upon tricking the 
republicans, was not clever enough even to keep this most dangerous letter 
from their knowledge. It was discovered and published, and he was obliged 
to declare that the letter was spurious, that he was not the Bearer of it, and 
that he had come in all sincerity ta negotiate a peace. By these professions 
he became more deeply implicated than ever. He dropped the part of a 
skilful diplomatist, duping the republicans, conferring with Charette, and 
seducing Canclaux ; that of peace-maker only was now left him. He saw 
Charette, and found him compelled by his position to treat for the moment 
with the enemy. From that instant, Cormatin fell to work in good earnest 
to bring about a peace. It was agreed that it should be a feigned oiie, and 
that, till England should fulfil her promises, they should appear to submit 
to the republic. They intended to obtain for the moment the best possible 
conditions. As soon as the c'onferences were opened, Cormatin and Charette 
delivered a note in which they demanded freedom of religion, sufficient pen- 
sions for the support of all the ecclesiastics of La Vendee, exemption from 
military* service and taxes for ten years, in order to repair the calamities of 
the war, indemnities for all devastations, the discharge of the engagements 
contracted by the generals for the supply of their armies, the re-establish- 
ment of the old territorial divisions of the country, and its former mode of 
administration, the formation of territorial guards under the command of the 
existing commanding generals, the removal of all the republican armies, the 
exclusion of all the inhabitants of La Vendue who had left the country as 
patriots, and of whose property the royalists had taken possession, and lastly, 
a general amnesty for the emigrants as well as the Yendeans. Such demands 
were absurd and could not be admitted. The representatives granted free- 
dom of religion, indemnities for those whose cottages had been destroyed, 
exemption from service for the young men of the present requisition, in order 
to repeople the country, the formation pf territorial guards under the direc- 
tion of the administration to the number of two thousand only ; the payment 
of the bonds signed by the generals to the amount of two millions. But 
they refused the re-establishment of the old territorial divisions and the old 
administrations, the exemption from taxes for ten years, the removal of the 
republican armies, and the amnesty for the emigrants ; and they required the 
restoration of their property to the Vendean patriots. They stipulated more- 
over that all these (concessions should be introduced not into a treaty but into 
ordinances (arrites) issued by the representatives on mission, jnd that the 
Vendean generals, on their part, should sign a declaration recognising the 
republic and promising to submit to its laws. A last conference was fixed 
for the 29th of Pluviose (February 17,) for the truce was to end on the 30th. 
It wa£i proposed that, before peace was concluded, Stofilet should be 
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ittvitad to them eonfeTcneea. Several roys^ offions wnhed IfaM 1 
ikey thought that it was not right to'-lreat without him ; the repie«entsltvea 
wsfhed it alao, because they were desirotts of including all La Vea46» in the 
sariiie negotiation. StofEet was directed by the ambitious Bemier, who wees 
6r from being favourably disposed towards a peaoe tl^t must deprive hkn 
of all his influence. StofBet, moreover, disliked playing the second part» 
and he saw with vexation this whole negotiation begun and carried on with<- 
out him. He consented, nevertheless, to attend the conferences, and he 
repaired to La Jaunaye with a great number of his officers. 

The tumult was great. The partusans of peace and those of w^ were 
much exasperated agajnst one anodier. The former gathered round Charette; 
they said that those who wished to continue the war were men who never 
went into action ; that the country was ruined and reduced to extremity; that 
the foreign powers had done nothing for them, aud that it was extremely 
improbable any succours would ever come from them. They added, (but 
this they merely whispered to one ano&er,) that they must wait and gain 
tiflie by a feigned peace, and that if England ever performed her promises 
they would be quite ready to rise. The partisans of war said, on the con- 
trary, that, if the republicans offered them peace, it was only to disarm them, 
then violate all promises, and sacrifice them with . impunity ; that, if they 
were to lay down their arms for a moment, they should depress the courage 
of their people, aoid render any insurrection impracticable for the future; that, 
since the republic negotiated, it was a proof that it was also reduced to ex- 
tremity ; thsft, by waiting a moment and displaying firmmess a litde longer, tiiey 
should be enabled to attempt great things with the assistance of the foreign 
powers ; that it was unworthy of French gentlemen to sign a treaty witibi the 
secret intention of not fulfilling it ; and tli^t, moreover^ they had no right to 
recognise the republic, for that would be to deny the rights of the princes for 
whom they had so long been fighting. 

Several very animated conferences took place, at which considerable irri- 
tation was manifested on both sides. For a moment indeed violent threats 
were exchanged by the partisiains of Charette and those of Stofflet, and they 
had nearly come to blows. Cormatin was not the least .ardent pf the partisans 
of peace. His fluency of speech, his agitation of body and mind, his quality of 
representative of the army of Dretagne, had drawn attention to him. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he had about him a person named Solilhac, whpm the central 
committee of Bretagne had directed to accompany him. Solilhac, astonished to 
see Gormatin play so different a part from that which he had been directed, and 
which he hac> promised' to perform, observed to him that he was deviating from 
his instructions, and that he had not been sent to treat for peace. Cormatin 
was extremely embarrassed. Stofflet and the partisans of war triumphed, when 
they learned that Bretagne was thinking rather of contriving a delay and of 
concerting with La Vendee than of submitting. They declared that they 
would never lay down their arms, since Bretagne^ had determined to support 
them. On the morning of the 29th of Fluvoise (February 17) the council 
of the army of Anjou met in a separate room in the castle of La Jaunaye, to 
adopt a definitive determination. The chiefs of Stofflet's division drew their 
swords, and swore to cut the throat of the first who should talk of peace ; 
they decidq^ upon wajr. Charette, Sapinaud, and their officers, in another 
room, decided upon peace. At noon they were both to meet the representa- 
tives of the people in a tent pitched in the plain. Stofflet, not daring to de- 
clare to their faces the determination which he had adopted, sent to them to 
fmy that he should not accede to their proposals. About noon the meeting 
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was to take place. The representatiTes left the detachment which accoxnr 
panied them at tlie distance agreed upon, and proceeded to the tent. Charette 
left his Vendeans at the same distance, and brought with him only his prin- 
cipal officers to the rendezvous. Meanwhile, Stofflet was seen mounting a 
horse, with some furious partisans who accompanied him, and galloping off, 
waving his hat, and shouting Vive le Boil In the tent where Charette and 
Sapinaud were conferring with the representatives, there was nothing more 
to discuss, for the ultimatum of the r^resentatives was accepted beforehand, n 
The declarations agreed upon were reciprocally signed. Charette, Sapinaud, 
Cormatin, and the other officers, signed their submission to the laws of the 
* republic ; the representatives gave the ordinances containing the conditions 
granted to the Vendean chiefs. The greatest politeness prevailed on both 
sides, and everything seemed to promise a sincere reconciliation. 

The representatives, with a view to give great iclat to the submission of 
Charette, prepared for him a magnificent reception at Nantes. ^The greatest 
joy pervaded that entirely patriot city. People flattered themselves that the 
destructive civil war was at length brought to a conclusion. They exulted 
in seeing a man so distinguished as Charette return into the bosdm of the 
republic, perhaps to devote his sword to its service. On the day appointed 
for his formal entry, the national guard and the army of the West were under 
arms. All the inhabitants, full of joy and curiosity, thronged to see and to do 
honour to the celebrated chief. He was received with shouts of The republic 
for ever.[ Charette for ever I He wore his uniform of Vendean general 
and the tricoloured cockade. Charette was harsh, diistnistful, artful, intrepid. 
All this was discernible in his features and in his person. Of middle stature, 
a small bright eye, a^nose turned up in the Tartar style, and a wide mouth, 
gave him^an expression the most singular and the most accordant with his 
character.* Each of those who ran to see him strove to divine his senti- 
ments. The royalists fancied that tl)^y could read embarrassment and 
remorse in his face. The republics^ thought him overjoyed and almost 
intoxicated with his triumph. W^ he might be, in spite of the embs^rrass- 
ment of his position , for his enemies procured him the fairest and the first 
reward that he had yet received for^his exploits. 

No sooner was this peace signed, than preparations were made for reduc- 
ing Stofflet and for compelling the Chouans to accept the conditions granted 
to Charette. The latter appeared to be sincere in his proceedings. He 
circulated proclamations in die country, to induce all the inhabitants to return 
to their duty. The people were overjoyed at this peace. The men who, 
had irrevocably devoted themselves to war were formed into territorial 
guards, and the command of them was left to Charette. These were to 
constitute the police of the country. This was an idea of HoChe's, which ^ 
had been disfigured to satisfy the Vendean chiefs, who, harbouring at once 
secret schemes and distrust, wished to keep the men most inured to war 
under their own orders. Charette even promised assistance against Stofflet, 
in case the latter, pressed in Upper Vendue, should fall back upon the Marais. 

* " Charette was slight and of a middle height, and had a fierce air and severe look. He 
may justly be considered as one of the causes of the ruin of his party. His jeialousy of 
d'EIbee and Bonchamp, who had greater political and military talents than^ie, disunited the 
forces of the royalists and injnred their success; while even in his own army 'his severity 
alienated his troops; and his harshness towards priests, whom he had the indiseretioa to 
remove from him, destroyed the enthusiasm so necessary in a war like that which he had 
iindertaken. Such was the public interest he excited throughout France, that shortly albr 
his death, his waistcoat and pantaloons were sold for twenty-seven guinaM." — Biogprapkic 
Modeme. E. 
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Ii^aying only a corps of observation around Ch«ette*4 coEuntry, he iQ^)i|^ 
the greater part of his troops upon Layon. 8tofflet, with a view to produce 
a sensation by a grand stroke, made an attempt on Chalonne^ which w^ 
spiritedly repulsed, and fell back upoQi St Florent. He proclaimed Charette 
a traitor to the cause of n^alty, and pronounced sentence of d^ath upon him. 
The representatives, who knew that such a war was to be terminated not 
merely by the employment of arms, but by giving the ambitious an interest 
in its cessation, by affording succour to men destitute of resources, had also 
distributed money. The committee of public welfare had opened a credit in 
their favour on its secret funds. They gave 60,000 francs in specie, and 
365,000 in assignats, to various officers of Stofflet's. His major-general, 
Trotouin, received 100,000 francs, half in money, half in assignats, and 
seppated from him. He wrote a letter addressed to the army of Anjou, 
exhorting them to peace, and urging, si^ch reasons as were most likely to 
have an effect upon them. 

While such means were employed upon the army of Ai\jou, the repre* 
sentatives who had been engaged in the pacification of La Vendee repair^ 
to Bretagne, to induce the Chouans to enter into a similar negotiatiqa. 
Cormatin accompanied them. He was now attached in good earnest to Uie 
system of peace, and he was ambitious pf making a triumphal entry into 
Rennes, as Charette had done at Nantes. Notwithstanding th^ truce, many 
acts of pillage had been committed by the Chouans. Being generally mere 
robbers, without attachment to. any cause, caring very litde about the political 
views wkich had induced jtheir chiefs to sign a suspension of arms, Uiey took 
no pains to observe it, and thought of nothing but obtaining booty. Some 
of the representatives^ on seeing the conduct of the Bretons, began to distrust 
their intentions, and were already of opinion that they must renounce all idea 
of peace. Of these Boursault wa& the most decided. Od, the other h^nd* 
BoUet, a zedous peace-maker, conceWed that, notwithstanding some acts of 
hostility, an accommodation was possible, and that mild means only ought 
to be employed. Hoche, hurrying from cantonments to cantonments, eighty- 
leagues apart, never giving himself a moment's rest, placed . between the 
representatives who were in favour of war and those who were in favour of 
peace, between the Jacobins of the towns, who accused him of weakness 
and treason, and the royalists who charged him with barbarity — Hoche was 
filled with disgust, though his zeal was by no means quenched. " You wish 
me another campaign of the Vosges," he wrote to one of his friends; "how 
would you make such a campaign against the Chouans and almost without 
an army?" This young officer saw his talents wasted on an ungrateful war, 
'while generals, altogether inferior to himself, were immortalizing themselves 
in Holland and on the Rhine, at the head of the finest armies of the republic. 
He nevertheless prosecuted his task with ardour, and with i profound know- 
ledge of men and of his own situation. We have seen that he had already 
given the most judicious advice, and recommended, for example, the indem- 
nification of the insurgents who had remained peasants, and the enrolment 
of such as the war had made soldiers. A better acquaintance with the country 
had enabled him to discover the true means of appeasing the inhabitants, and 
of again attaching them to the republic. ** We must continue," said he, " to 
treat with the Chouan chiefs. Their sincerity is very doubtful, but we must 
keep fedth with them. We shall thus gain by confidence those who only 
need to be made easy on that point. We must gain by commissions thpse 
who are ambitious — ^by money those who are necessitous : we should t^ua. - 
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dinde diem anumg tbemselves ; and we should commit the police to those 

wkom we can tnuit, by giving them the command of ^ territorial .gQard«» 

the institution of which has just been suffered. For the rest, we should 

distribute twenty-five thousand men in several camps to watch the whcde 

country ; place along the coasts a number of gun-boats which must be kept 

in continual motion ; and transfer the arsenals, the arms, and die ammunition, 

from the open towns to the forts and defended places. As for the inhabitants, 

we must employ the influence of the priests with them, and grant some relief 

to the most distressed. If we could succeed in diffusing confidence by means 

o£ the priests, chouannerie would fall immediately." " Circulate," he thus 

wrote to his general officers on the 27th of Ventose, <' circulate the salutary 

law which the Convention has just passed respecting the freedom of religion, 

and preach up yourselves religious toleration. The priests, certain that you 

will not disturb them in the exercise of their ministry, will become your 

friends, were it only in order to be quiet. Their character inclines them to 

peace : visit them, tell them that the continuance of the war will render them 

liable to be annoyed not by the, republicans, who respect religious opinions, 

but by the Chouans, who acknowledge neidier God nor law, and who want 

to domineer and to plunder without ceasing. Some of them are poor, and 

in general they are very selfish ; do not neglect to offer them some succour, 

but without ostentation, and with all the delicacy of which you are capable. 

Through them you will learn all the manoBUvres of their party, and you will 

induce them to keep their peasants at home ami to prevent their fighting. 

You must be aware that, to attain this end, mildness, amenity, and frankness 

are requisite. Prevail upon some of the officers and soldiers to attend 

respecffuUy some of their ceremonies. Caking care never to disturb them. 

The country expects of you the greatest d^votedness ; all the means by which 

you can serve it are good, if they a^ord with the laws and with republican 

honour and dignity.'^ To this advice, Hoche added the recommendation 

not to take anything from the country for the supply of the armies for some 

time at least. As for the projects of the English, he proposed to thwart 

them by taking the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and raising a chouanne^ 

He in England, that they might have something to occupy their attention at 

home. He was thinking of Ireland; but he wrote that on this subject he 

would enter into a verbal explanatipn with the committee of public welfare. . 

These means, chosen with judgp[ient and employed in more than one place 

with great address, had already been completely successful. Bretagne was 

thoroughly divided; all the Chouans who had appeared at Rennes were 

caressed, paid, satisfied, and persuaded to lay dowii their arms. The others, 

more obstinate, reckoning upon Stofflet and Puisaye, were for persisting in 

carrying on the war. Cormatin continued to run from one to the other, with 

a view to bring them together at La Prevalaye, and to induce them to treat. 

Notwithstanding the ardour which he manifested to pacify the country, 

Hoche, who had discerned his character and his. vanity, distrusted him, and 

suspected that his word given to the republicans would not be better kept 

than that given to the royalists. He watched him with great attention, to 

ascertain whether he laboured sincerely and without any secret design in 

the work of reconciliation. 

Secret intrigues were destined to combine with all these circumstances in 
bringing about, the pacification so earnestly desired by the republicans. We 
have already seen Puisaye in London, striving to prevail on the English 
cabinet to concur in his projects : we have seen the three Freneh princes on 
the continent, one waiting at Amheim for a pait to enact, another fighting on 
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dM Rhine, the tlaid in his quality of regent, corresponding from Verona 
with all the cabinets, and keeping up a secret agency in Paris. Puisaye had 
followed np his schemes wi^ equal activity and skill. Without waiting to 
be introduced by the old Duke d'Harcourt, the useless ambassador of the 
regent in London, he addressed himself directly to the British minister. Pitt, 
who, invisible to those emigrants who swarmed in the streets of London and 
beset him with plans and applications for relief, welcomed the organizer of 
Bretagne, and placed him in communication with Wyndham, the minister at 
war, a zealous friend of monarchy and anxious to support or to re-e^t2d)lish it 
in every country. The plans of Puisaye, maturely investigated, were 
adopted in toto. An army, a squadron, money, arms, and immense supplies 
of ammunition, were promised for a landing on the coast of France ; but 
Puisaye was required to keep the matter secret from his countrymen, and 
especially from ^e old Duke d'Harcourt, the envoy of the regent. Puisaye, 
who had no higher wish than to do everything by himself, was impenetrahle 
to the Duke d'Harcourt, to the other agents of the princes in London, and 
above all to the Paris agents, who corresponded witfi the very secretary of 
the duke. Puisaye merely wrote to the Count d'Artois, applying for extra- 
ordinary powers, and proposing that he should come and put himself at the 
head of the expedition. The PRnce sent the powers, and promised to come 
and take the command in person. The plans of Puisaye were soon sbs- 
pected, in spite of his endeavours to keep them secret. All the emigrants 
repulsed by Pitt, and kept aloof by Puisaye, were unanimous. Puisaye, in 
their opinion, was an intriguer, sold to the perfidious Pitt, and meditated most 
Auspicious projects. This opinion, disseminated in L<mdon, was soon 
adopted at Verona by the councillors of the regent. Since the affair of 
Toulon, that little court had harboured a great distrust of England : and par- 
ticular uneasiness was felt as soon as she proposed to make use of one of the 
princes. On this occasion it did not fail to ask with a sort of anxiety what 
she meant to do with M. le Comte d'Artois, why the name of Monsieur was 
not introduced in her plans, if she conceived that she could do without him, 
dpc. The agents in Paris, holding their mission from the regent, sharing his 
sentiments concerning England, having been unable to obtain any communi- 
cation from Puisaye, used the same language respectmg the enterprise which^ 
'^as preparing in London. Another motive contributed still more to make 
them disapprove it. The regent thought of having recourse to Spain, and 
purposed removing to that country, that he might be nearer to La Vendee 
and to Charette, who was his hero. The Parisj agents, on their part, had 
entered into communication with an emissary of Spain, who had prevailed 
upon them to make use of that power, and promised that it would do for 
Monsieur and for Charette what England intended to do for the Count 
d'Artois and for Puisaye. But it was necessary to wait till Monsieur could 
be conveyed from the Alps to the Pyrenees by the Mediterranean, and till a 
considerable expedition could be prepared. The intriguers of Paris were 
dierefore wholly in favour of Spain. They pretended that the French were 
less shy of her than of the English, because her interests were less opposed 
to theirs; that, moreover, she had gained Tallien, through his wife, the 
daughter of Cabarus,* the Spanish banker; they even dared to assert that 

• « Count Frangoifl Cabaras, bom in 1762, was destined for commerce by bis fiither, and 
obtained the charge of a soap-manufisustoiy near Madrid. Here he became acquainted with 
■everal eounent and literary characters, and suggested some financial regulations to the Span- 
ish minister of finance, which wete adopted with the greatest success. In 1782 he established 
the bank of San Osrios, and a company to trade with the Philij^ne islands. In the year 
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liiegr weie tine of Hoehe, bo little did they ttiek at impoetore to give ia- 
jportance to their schemes. Bat Spain, her ships and her troops, were maeh 
less powarfiil, according to them, than the intrigaes which they pretended to 
set on foot in the interior. Placed in the heart of the capital, they saw a 
movement of indignation manifest itself against the revolutionary system. 
This movement must be excited, said they, and if possible tamed to the 
account of royalism : but to this end, it would have been requbite for the 
royalists to show themselves as little formidable as possible, for the Moun- 
tain w^a regaining strength from all the apprehensions inspired by counter- 
revolution. A victory won by Charette, a« landing of the emigrants in Bre- 
tagne, would have been sufficient to restore to the revolutioiyiry party the 
influence which it had lost, to make unpopular the Thermidorians, whom the 
royalists had need of. Charette had just made peace ; but it was requisite 
that he should hold himself in readiness to take up arms again ; it was requi- 
site that Anjou and Breta^e should also appear to submit for a time ; * that, 
during this time, the heads of the government and the generals should be 
won, that the .armies should be suffered to pass the Rhine^nd to advance into 
Germany ; and then that the lulled Convention should be all at once sur- 
prised, and royalty proclaimed in La Vendue, in Bretagne, and in Paris 
itself. An expedition from Spain, bringing over the regent, and concurring 
with these simultaneous movements, might then decide the victory of royalty. 
As for England, they meant to ask her for nothing but money — ^for these 
gentry could not do without that — and to deceive her afterwards. Thus 
each of the thousand agents employed for the counter-revolution indulged in 
his own particular revery, devised means according to his own position, and 
aspired to be the principal restorer of monarchy. Falsehood and intrigue 
were the means of most of them, and money was their principal ambition. 

With such ideas, it was natural that the Paris agency, while Puisaye was 
planning in London .to carry the Count d'Artois at the head of an expedition 
to Bretagne, should strive, on the contrary; to thwart any expedition of the 
kind, to pacify tlie insurgent provinces, and to ca^se a feigned peace to be 
signed. By ^vour of the truce granted to the Chouans, Lemaitre, Brottier, 
and Laville-Heumois, had just opened communications witli the insurgent 
provinces. The regent Had directed them to transmit letters to Charette. 
They intrusted them to an old naval officer, deprived of his commission and 
in want of employment. They instructed him, at the same time, to promote 
the pacification by exhorting the insurgents to temporize, to wait for succours 
horn Spain and for a movement in the interior. This emissary, Duveme de 
Presle, repaired to Rennes, where he forwarded the regent's letters to Cha- 
rette, and then recommended to every one a temporary submission. He was 
not the only one ^hom the Paris agents sent on this errand ; and very soon, 
the ideas of peace, already generally circulated in Bretagne, spread still 
farther. People everywhere said that they must lay down their arms, that 
England was deceiving the Royalists, that they had everything to expect 
fTom the Convention, that it was itself about to re-establish monarchy, and 
that in the treaty signed with Charette there were secret articles, stipulating 
that the young orphan in the Temple, Louis XVII., should soon be acknow- 
ledged as king. Cormatin, whose position had become extremely perplexing, 

1790 Cabanis was aircstad, in 1792 ba was Teleased and made a nobleman, and in 1797 ^ 
pointed minister plenipotentiary at the congieaa of Rastadt He died in 1810 in the offioa 
of nunister of finance, to which he hhd been appointed by King Joaeph Bonaparte.*'— -£ffuy» 
depwdia Amerieana. E. 

\ 
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, ittd who had diapbejred the oidera of Pinmy^ and ef the oeainl < 
feimd ia tfio tystem of ihe Paria agents an exeuse and an enooorageaMtt^ for 
Aw oondact which ha punned. It eren appean that he was M ie hope for 
iSbe command ci Bretajg^ne in the pbice of Puisaje. Widi great paina he at 
length succeeded in brmging together the principal Chouana at La Pievabye, 
and the conferences began. 

At this juncture, Messrs. de Tint6niac* and de la Roberie were sent from 
London by Puisaye, the former to bring the Ghouans powder, mcmey, and 
intelligence of a speedy expedition, the second to carry to Gharette, his 
uncle, notice^to hold himself in readiness to second the descent in Bretagne, 
and both to cause the negotiations to be brdien off. They attempted to 
land with a few emigrants near the Gdtes du Nord ; the Ghouans, apprized 
of their coming, had hastened to the spot ; they had had an action with the 
republicans and been beaten; Messrs. de la Roberie and de Tint^niac had 
escaped by a miracle; but the truce was compromised, and Heche, who 
began to distrust the Ghouans, and suspected the sincerity of Gormatin, 
thought of ordering him to be apprehended. Gormatin protested his 
sincerity to the representatives, ^nd induced them to decide diat the triHse 
should not be broken. The conferences at La Pr^valaye continued. An 
agent of Stofflet's came to take part in them. Stofflet, beaten, pursued, 
reduced to extremity, stripped of all his resources by the discovery of the 
little arsenal which he had in a wood, had at length begged to be permitted 
to treat, and sent a reprec^entative to La Pr^valaye. This was General 
Beauvais. The conferences were extremely warm, as they had been at La 
Jaunaye. (general Beauvais still advocated the system of war, in spite of 
the d^perate situation of the chief who sent him ;, and he alleged that Gor- 
matin, having signed the peace of La Jaunaye and acknowledged the repuh- 
lie, had lost the command with which Puisaye had invested him, and had 
no right to deliberate. M. de Tint^naic, who, in spite of all the dangefttv 
had reached the place where the conferences were held, would have broken 
them off in Puisaye' s name and returned immediately tb London ; but Gor- 
matin and the partisahs of peace prevented him. Gormatin at length 
decided the majority to ' agree to a negotiation, by representing that they 
should gain time by an apparent submission, and lull the vigilance of the 
republicans. The conditions were the same as those granted to Gharette : 
freedom of religion, indemnities for those whose |Nroperty had been laki 
waste, exemption from the requisition, and the institution of territorial 
guards. There was an additional condition in the treaty, namely, a miUicm 
and a half for the principal chiefs. Gormatin was of course to receive his 
share of that sum. Gormatin, says General Beauvais, that he might not 
cease for an instant to be guilty of insincerity, at the n^oment of signing, 
laid the sword upon his hand, and swore to take up arms again on the first 
occasion, and he recommended to each to maintain till fresh orders the 
established organization and the respect due to all the chiefs. 

The royalist chiefs then repaired to La Mabilaye, a league from R^nnes« 
to sign the treaty at% formal meeting with the representatives. Many would 
have declined going, but Gormatin prevaUed upon them to attend. The 

* << M. d^ Tipt^niac was, in character and talents, one oi the moat distingniahed men ^ 
that appeared daring the civil war in La Vend^. He was also remarkable for his intrepid 
mad enterprising nature. At one time he Mram scrass the Loire, holding Iw despatdies 
Wlwreen his teeth; and it is asserted, that being once in the middle of the town of Nttles, 
mA finding hi m e el f near the feroeious Gamer, he escapedt by thrBAteoing to blow mH iaa 
brains." — Memoirs of the Marehioness de Laroehejaquelein. E. 
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ntMrttttt tdok pbM wHh th^ bjIiiiI» fohnalitidi as at La Jkuhaye. tlie tD&aa- 
•Ittp had defeiim dutt Hoehe tnight not be prdsent, on account of his oxtreme * 
dulthist: ^iB waa agreed to. On the Ist of Floreal (April 20), ihe repre- 
sentatives signed Ae same ordinances as at La Jaunaye, and the Ghouahff 
signed a declaration by which they recognised the republic and submitted to 
its lanrs. 

On the following day, Cormatin made his eiitry into Rennes, as Gharette 
had done at Nantes. The bustle in which he had kept himself, and the im- 
portance which he had arrogated, caused him to be considered as the chief 
of the Breton royalists. To him was attributed everything — ^both the ex- 
ploits of that band of unknown Chouans who had mysteriously traversed 
Bretagne, and that peace which had been so long desired. Applauded^ by 
the inhabitants, caressed by the women, supplied with a round sum in as^ig- 
nats, he reaped all the profit and all the honours of the war, as though he 
had long waged it. He had however only just landed in Bretagne before 
he undertook to play this singular part. Nevertheless, he dared no longer 
write to Puisaye ; he could not venture to leave Rennes or trust himself in 
Bretagne, for fear of being shot by the malecontents. The principal chiefs 
i^tumed to their divisions, wrote to Puisaye that they had been deceived, 
ihat he had only to come, and they would rise at the first signal and fly to 
meet him. A few days afterwards, Stofiiet finding himsielf deserted, signed 
a peace at St. Florent on the same conditions. 

At length, after the two Vendues and Bretagne had submitted, Gharette 
'ipeceived the regent's first letter: it was dated the Ist of February. Hie 
pnxite called him the second founder of the monarchy, spoke of his gra- 
littide, of his admiration, of his desire to join him, and appointed him lieu- 
tenaiit-general. These intimations arrived too late. Gharette, deeplv moved, 
replied immediatEely that the letter with which he had just been honoured 
filled his soul with a transport of joy; that his attachment and his fidelity 
would still be the same ; that necessity alone had obliged him t6 yield, but 
that his submission was only apparent ; that when the parti should be bound' 
better fogetherff he Would again take up arms, and be ready to die before 
the face of his prince and in the most glorious of causes. 

Such was the first j>acification of the insurgent provinces. As Hoche had 
suspected, it was but apparent; yet, as he had also foreseen, it might be 
made prejudicial to the Vendean chiefs, by habituating the country to repose 
and to the laws of the republic, and- by calming or directing into another chan- 
nel that ardour for fighting which animated some men. Notwithstanding 
what Gharette wrote to the regent, and what the Ghouans intimated to Pui- 
saye, all ardour was likely to be extinguished in their hearts, after a few 
months' tranquillity. These underhand dealings were but proofs of insin- 
cerity, excusable no doubt in the excitement of civil wars, but which take 
sway from those who exhibit them all right to complain of the severities of 
their adversaries. The representatives and the republican generals were 
most scrupulous in the fulfilment of the conditions granted. It is assuredly 
-superfluous to demonstrate the absurdity of the rumour then circulated and even ' 
repeated since, that the treaties which had been signed contained secret arti- 
cles, and that these articles comprehended a promise to seat Louis XVII. on 
.^e throne ; as if representatives could have been so mad as to enter into 

• «<Even at this period it ia evident that tkere ezicted over ail the wMt of Fmm 
-poweifiil elements of lerirtance, and if they had been nnited under one head, and a eeepdedi 
fiy the allied powen, it was by no means impossible to have restored the rojal OMWe/'*^ 
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such engagements; as if it had been possible that they could coiwentto - 
sacrifice, to a few partisans, a republic which they persbted in upholding 
against all Europe ! Besides, none of the chiefs, in their letters to the 
princes or to the different royalist agents, ever ventured to advance such 
an absurdity. Charette, subsequently tried for having violated the con- 
ditions made with him, dared not avail himself of this powerful excuse 
of an article that was never carried into execution. Puisaye, in his Memoirs, 
considers the assertion to be equally frivolous and false : and we should 
not here have referred to it, had it not been repeated by a great number of 
writers. 

This peace afforded another advantage besides that of leading to the dis- 
arming of the country. Concurring with that of Prussia, Holland, and Tus- 
caihy, and with the intentions manifested by several other states, it produced 
a very great moral effect. The republic was -recognised at one and the same 
time by its enemies at home and abroad, by the coalition, and by the royalist 
party itself. 

Amohg the decided enemies of France, there were only left Austria and 
England. Russia was too distant to be dangerous ; the empire was on the 
point of being dissevered, and was incapable of supporting the war ; Pied-^ 
mont was exhausted ; Spain, taking little share in the chimerical hopes of 
the intriguing royalists, sighed for peace ; and the anger of the court of Na- 
ples was as impotent as ridiculous. Pitt, notwithstanding the, unparallelled 
triumphs of the republic, notwithstanding a campaign unexampled in the 
annals of war, was not shaken ; and his strong understanding perceived that 
so many victories ruinous to the continent were in no respect detrimental to 
England. The stadtholder, the princes of Geripany, Austria, Piedmont, 
Spain, had lost in this war part of their territories : but England had a^equired 
an incontestable superiority at sea. She /was mistress of the Mediterranean 
and of the Ocean; she had seized half the Dutch fleet; she forced the navy 
of Spain to exhaust itself against that of France ; she strove to possess her- - 
self of our colonies ; she had already taken all those of the Dutch, and 
secured for ever her Indian empire. For this/ purpose she still needed some 
time of war and of political aberrations on the part of the continental powers*: 
it was therefore to her interest to excite hostilities by affording succour to 
Austria, by rousing the zeal of Spain, by preparing fresh commotions in the 
southern provinces of France. So much the worse for the belligerent 
powers if they were beaten in a new campaign : but England had nothing 
to fear ; she would pursue her course on the seas, in India, and in America. 
If, on the other hand, the powers were victorious, she would be a gainer by 
restoring to Austria the Netherlands, which she particularly disliked to see 
in the hands of France. Such were the sanguinary but deep calculations of 
the English minister. 

Notwithstanding the losses which England, had sustained, either by prizes-, 
by the defeats of the Duke of York, or by the enormous expenses which she 
had incurred, and the sums which^ she had given to Prussia and Piedmont^ 
she still possessed resources superior to the idea which the English enters 
tained of them, and to the idea entertained of them by Pitt himself. She 
complained bitterly, it is true, of the numerous captures, of the dearth, and 
of the high price of all articles of consumption. The English merchant- ves- 
sels, having alone continued to traverse the sea, had natutally run much 
greater risks of being taken by privateers than those of other nations. The 
insurances, in which a great deal of business was done, rendered them daring, 
and very often they would not wait for convoys. This it was that gave so.- 
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many adrant^^ to our cruisers. As for the dearth, it was general all over 
Europe. On me Rhine, about Frankfort, a bushel of rye cost fifteen florins. 
The enormous consumption of the armies, the multitude of hands taken 
from agriculture, the troubles in unhappy Poland,* which had this year fur- 
nished scarcely any corn, had occasioned this extraordinary dearth. Be-^ 
sides, transport from the Baltic to England was rendered almost impossible 
since the French were masters of Holland. It was to the New World that 
Europe had been obliged to resort for provisions ; she lived at this moment 
on the surplus produce of those virgin lands which the North Americans had 
just brought into cultivation. But freight was high, and bread had risen in 
England to an enormous price. That of meat had increased proportionably. 
Spanish wool ceased to arrive, since the French occupied the ports of Bis- 
cay, and the manufacture of cloth was likely to be interrupted, ftus 
England, while in labour with her future greatness, suffered severely^ The 
workmen struck in all the manufacturing towns ; the people called aloud for 
peace, and petitions were presented to parliament, subscribed by thousands 
of signatures, imploring an end to this disastrous war. Ireland, agitated on 
account of concessions which' had been withdrawn from it, was about to 
add fresh embarrassments to those in which the government was already 
involved. 

In this arduous situation, Pitt discovered motives and means for continu- 
ing^ the war. In the first place, it flattened the passions of his court; it flat- 
tered even those of the English nation, which cherished 3 deadly hatred 
against France, that could always be revived amidst the severest sufferings. 
In the next, notwithstanding the losses of commerce (losses which proved, 
however, that the English aJone had continued to frequent the seas), he saw 
JBnglish commerce increased during the last two years by the exclusive sup- 
ply of all the markets^ of India and America. He' had ascertained that the 
exports had amazingly increased since the commencement of the war, and 
he already had a glimpse of tlie future prosperity of the English nation. He 
found in loans an expedient, at the fecundity of which he was himself asto- 
nished. The funds had not fallen ; the loss of Holland had but litde affected 
them, because, the event being foreseen, an enormous quantity of capital had 
been transferred from Amsterdam to London. The Dutch commercial men, 
though patriots, had nevertheless no confidence in events, and had sought to 
place their weaJth in safety by transporting it to England. Pitt had talked 
of a new loan to a considerable amount, and in spite of the war, the offers 
for it were more numerous than ever. Experience has since proved that 
war, while it forbids commercial speculations and admits of no speculations 
but in the public funds, facilitates loans instead of rendering them more dif- 
ficult. This must happen still more naturally in a country which, having! 
no neighbours, never sees in war a question of existence, but merely a ques- 
tion of trade ^ and markets. Pitt resolved, therefore, by means of the abun- 
dant capital of his nation, to supply Austria with funds, to strengthen his 
navy, to increase his land forces, for the purpose of sending then^ to India 

• « Abandoned by all the world, distracted by internal diTisions, destitute alike of for- 
tresaeB and resources, crushed in the grasp of gigantic enemies, the patriots of unhappy 
Poland, consulting only their own courage, resolved to make a last effort to deliver it from 
its enemies. But the tragedy was soon at an end. Warsaw capitulated, the detached 
parties of the patriots melted away, and Poland was no more ! In November, 1794, Suwaf- 
TOW made bis triumphal entry into the capital. King Stanislaus was sent into RoMia, 
where he ended his days in captivity, and the final partition of the monarchy was eflfeelid.'^ 
^AlUon. £. 
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^at AfliMda» mA to give odlMid^rdile flttceoufs to (he F^ch hilnn^flr. Be 
.40O]ielbded k suMditt^ ti^atjr with Aafltria, lite thst which he had HM^ !n 
Ibe pf»sedin|[ ^rear with Prassia. That power had sddiers, and {^ton^d to 
ktep on foot at least two handred thousand effectire men; but she Wtts in 
want of money. She could no longer open loans either in Switiieriand; in 
Frankfort, or in Holland. England enpged not to furnish the funds, but to 
gUatantee the loan which she proposed to open in London. To guarantee 
the debts of a.power like Austria is very much like undertaking to pay them ; 
but the operation in this form was much more easy to justify in parliament. 
The loan was for 4,d00,0Q0/. (116 millions of francs) at 5 per cent, interest. 
Pitt opened at the same time a loan of 18 millions sterling on account of 
England at 4 per cent. The eagerness of capitalists was extreme ; and, as 
the Austrian loan was guaranteed by the English government, and bdre a 
higher interest, they required that for two-thirds taken in the English loan 
they should have one-third given them in the Austrian. Pitt, having thus 
made sure of Austria, strove to awaken the zeal of Spain, but he found it 
-extinct. He took into his pay the emigrant regiments of Cond6, and he 
told Puisaye that, as the pacification of La Vendee diminished the confi- 
dence inspired by the insurgent provinces, he would give him a squadron, 
the materiel for an army; and emigrants formed into regiments, but no Eng- 
lish soldiers, and that if, as letters from Bretagne stated, the dispositions, 
of the royalists were not changed, and if the expedition proved successful, 
he would endeavour to vender it decisive by sending an army. He (hen re- 
solved to raise the number of seamen from eighty to one hundred thousand. 
For this purpose he devised a sort of conscription. Every merchant-vessel 
was obliged to fumisl)i one seaman for every seven of her crew : it Wsis a 
debt which it was but fair &at commerce should pay for the protection 
which it received from the royal navy. Agriculture and manufactures wei^e 
likewise under obligations to the navy, which insured them msurkets ; in cOn- 
eequence, each parish was also obliged to furnish one seaman. In this 
manner he secured the means of making an extraordinary addition to the 
strength of the English navy.* The English men-of-war were very inferior 
in construction to the French ships ; bdt the immense superiority in number, 
tiie excellence of the crews, and the skill of the officera, put rivaliy entirely 
out of the question. 

.With all these means combined, Pitt presented himself to the parliamettt 
ThQ opposition had this year gained an accession of about twenty members. 
The partisans of peace and of the French Revolution were more animated 
ihan ever, and they had strong facts to oppose to the minister. The lan- 
guage which Pitt lent to the crown, and which he Tiimself held during this 
session, one of the most memorable of the English parliament on account 
of the importance of the questions and the eloquence of Fox and Sheridan, 
was extremely specious. He admitted that France had obtained unexam- 
pled triumphs, but these triumphs, instead of discouraging hier enemies, 
ought on the contrary, he said, to impart to them more firmness and perse- 
verance. It was still England against which France bore a grudge ; it was 
her constitution, her prosperity, that she was striving to (lestroy; it was de- 
cidedly far from prudent, far from honourable, to shrink from such a rancor- 

* ^ ** England now aogtaiented her naval force to a hundred thousand seamen : one hundred 
and dghl Khips of ike Kne were put into commission, and the land forces were raised to a 
hnaited and fifty thousand men. New taxes were imposed, and tiotwithstanding ihe most 
*^ftkotiltni Mates, PavliaBient conciunrad in the necessity, now that we were embwked in tho 
contest, of prosecuting it with ▼igour." — New Annual ^Regiater, E. 
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.«oiii mmomty ^ To lay ddwn hAr smit at llmt mmneiil above tii| vrwAi 
'diioofer, he aatd, a disaatnnie weaJmeae. France, havi&; no oih^t foea tilMn 
Aaattia and the Empire to cooiba^ would oTerWhelm them ; she woidd then ' 
4X>iiie baekt relieved from her continentai enemies, ahd fall upon Engla&d, 
who, thenceforth aingle-handed, would have to sustain a tremendous shock. 
It was right to take advantage of the moment, while several powers were 
yet in the field, to crush in concert the common enemy, to oblige France to 
retire within her own limits, to wrest from her the Netherlands, and Holland, 
to drive back into her own bosom her armies, her commerce, and her mis- 
chievous principjes. Moreover, it required only one more effort to over- 
whelm her. She had conquered, it was 'true, but only by exhausting herself, 
by empioying barbarous means, which had spent themselves by their very 
violence. , The maximum^ requisitions, assignats, terror, had 8.pent them- 
selves in the hands of the chiefs of France. All these chiefs had fallen by 
striving to conquer at such a price. One more campaign, then, said Pitt, 
and Europe, England, will be avenged and secured from a sanguinary revo- 
lution. Were there any whom these reasons of honour, of safety, or of 
policy, failed to touch ? were there any still ftent on making peace ? he would 
tell them that it would not be possible. The French demagogues -would 
repel it with that ferocious pride which they had displayed even before ^ey 
were victorious. And in order to treat with them where was one to find 
them ? where look for the government amid those bloodthirsty factions, 
urging each other on to power and disappearing as soon as they had attained 
it ? how hope for solid conditions in negotiating with such transient deposi- 
tories of a. still disputed authority ? It was, therefore, not honourable, it was 
imprudent, it was impossible to negotiate. England still possessed immAise 
resources ; her exports had wonderfully increased ; her commerce sustained 
losses wMch proved its boldness and its activity ; her navy had becoiile 
formidable, and her great capitalists came spontaneously to offer themselves 
in abundance to the government, for the purpose of continuing this just 'and 
necessary war. 

Such were the epithets which Pitt had given to this war from the outset, 
and which he affected to give it still. It is evident that amidst these reasons 
^f declamation he could not*a8sign the real motives; that he could not con- 
fess by what Machiavelian ways he aimed at conducting England to the 
highest pinnacle of power. Men shrink from the avowal of such an ambi- 
tion before the face of the world. 

Hence the opposition replied victoriously to the false reasons which he 
was obliged to assign in default of the real ones. We were told at the end 
*of last session, sgid Fox and Sheridan, that one more campaign would be 
sufficient : that tfie allies had already several fortresses, from which they 
were to sally forth in the spring and annihilate France. But what are die 
facts ? The French have conquered Flanders, Holland, the whole left ba&k 
of the Rhine, excepting Mayence, part of Piedmont, the greater part of Cata- 
lonia, and the whole of Navarre. Where is such a campaign to be found 
in the annals of Europe ? They have taken, we are told, some fortresses, 
^how us a war in which so many fortified traces have been reduced in a 
single campaign! If the French, struggling against all Europe, have had 
such success, what advantages are they not likely to gain in a confiict With 
Austria and England lef^ almost alone ; for the other powers are either Ko 
longer able to second us, or have made peace ! We are told that they are 
*exhaift8ted; that the assigaats, their sole resource, have kst all their value; 
4hat theit present government has ceased to pevsess its fc^et energy. Btit 
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ibe Americans saw tilieir paper-mcmey fall ninety per cent., and yet tbey 
were not eonquered. But this government, when it is eneirgetic, we are told 
is barbarous ; now that it is become humane and moderate, it is said to pos- 
sess no energy. We are told of our resources, of our greit wealth; but the 
people are perishing of want, and unable to pay for either bread or meat ; 
they are loudly demanding peace. That wonderful wealth, whicA seems to 
be created by enchantment — ^is it real ? Can treasures be created out of pa- 
per? All those systems of finance conceal some frightful error, some im- 
mense void, which will suddenly appear. We go on lavishing our wealth 
on the powers of Europe ; we have already wasted it on^ Piedmont and on 
Prussia ; we are again going to waste it dn Austria. Who will guarantee us 
that this power will be more faithful to her engagements than Prussia? Who 
will guarantee us that she wilt not break her promise and treat, after taking our 
money V We are exciting an infamous civil war ; we are arming the French 
against their native country, and yet to our^shame these French, acknowledging 
their error and the wisdom of their new government, have just laid down their 
arms. Shall we go and fan the expiring' embers of La Vendue, for the purpose 
of producing a tremendous conflagration there ? We are told of the barbarous 
principles of France. Is there in those principles anything more anti-social 
than our conduct towards the insurgent provinces ? All the means of war are, 
therefore, equivocal or culpable. Peace, we are assured, is impossible. 
France hates England. But when did the violence of the French against us 
break forth? Was it not when we manifested the guilty intention of wrest- 
ing from them their liberty, of interfering in the choice of their government, 
of exciting civil war among them ? Peace, we are further told, would spread 
the pestilence of t];ieir principles. But Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, the 
United States, are at peace with them. Is their constitution destroyed? 
Peace, it is added, is impossible with a tottering government, a government 
that is incessantly changing. But Prussia and Tuscany have found some 
one to treat with; Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, 
know to whom to address themselves in their relations with France ; and yet 
we cannot negotiate with her! We ought, then to have been told on com- 
mencing the war, that we should not make peace before a certain form of 
government had been re-established among our enemies ; before the republic 
had been abolished among them ; before they had submitted to the insti- 
tutions which it pleased^ our fancy to give them. 

Amidst this clash of reasons and of eloquence, Pitt pursued his course, 
juad, without ever assigning his real motives, obtained all that he desired: 
loans, naval conscription, and the suspension of the hdbea$ corpus act 
With his treasures, his, navy, the two hundred thousand ^en belonging te 
Austria, and the desperate courage of the French insurgents, he resolved to 
make a new campaign this year, certain at any rate to rule the seas, if 
victory on the continent should adhere to the enthusiastic nation which he 
was fighting. 

' These negotiations, these conflicts of opinion in Europe, these prepara- 
tions for war, prove of what importance our country then was in the world; 
At this juncture,, ambassadors were seen to arrive all at once from Sweden, 
from Denmark, from Holland, from Prussia, from Tuscany, from Venice^ 
and from America. On their arrival in Paris they caUed upon the president 
of the Oonvention, whom they found lodging sometimes in a second or third 
story, and whose simple and polite reception had succeeded the ancient mr 
troductions at court. They were then ushered into that famous hall, where^ 
on humble benches, and in the simplest costume, sat that Assembly which^. 
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'ttom the might and the gnndeur of its paMions, appeared no longer ridion- 
loua bat terrible. They had an armnshair opposite to that of the president; 
they spoke seated; the president replied in the same manner, eaUing them 
by the titles specified in their credentials. He then gave them the fraternal 
salute, and proclaimed them representatives of the po\^er by which they 
were sent. They had a tribuhe set apart for them, where they coald witness 
those stormy discussions, which excited in strangers as much curiosity as 
terror. Such was the ceremonial observed in regard to the ambassadors of 
foreign powers. Its simplicity befitted a republic, receiving without pomp, 
but with decency and respect, the envoys of monarchs whom it had van- 
quished. The name of Frenchmen was then a glorious name. It was^en- 
nobled by splendid victo^ries, and by the purest of all, those gained by a na- 
tion in defence of its existence and of its liberty. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

LAST CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINEERS AND THE THER- 
MIDORIAN8-INSURRECTION OF PRAIWAL AND MURDER OF FERAUD- 
EXECUTION OF ROMME, GOUJON, DUQUESNOI, DURAI. BOURBOTTB^ 
AND SOUBRANY— DESTRUCTION OF THE PATRIOT PARTY— BOLD- 
NE83 OF THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY PARTY— SCALE OP RE- 
DUCTION FOR THE ASSIGNATS. 

Tbs events of Germinal had produced the usual consequence of an uncer- 
tain action for the two parties Vhich divided France ; those two parties had 
become the more violent in consequence, and the more intent on destropng 
one another. In the whole of the South, and particularly at Avignon, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon, the revolutionists, more menacing and more audacious 
than ever, foiling all th^ efforts that were made to disarm them or to send 
them back to their communes, continued to demand the release of the patriots, 
the death of all returned emigrants, and the constitution of 1793. They cor- 
responded with the partisans whom they had in every province ; they called 
them to their aid ; they exhorted them to collect at two principal points. Ton- . 
Ion for the South, Paris for the North. When they should be strong enough 
at Toulon, they would raise the departments, they said, and advance to join 
their brethren in the north. This was precisely the plan adopted by the 
federalists in 1793. 

Their adversaries, whether royalists or Girondins, had become bolder, 
since the government, attacked in Germinal, had given the signal for perse- 
cutions. Masters of the administrations, they made a terrible use of the 
decrees passed against the patriots. They imprisoned them, as accomplices 
of Robespierre's., or as having had the management of the public money 
without rendering any account of it. They disarmed them, as having parti- 
cipated in the tyranny abolished on the 9\h. of Thermidor; or, lastly, they 
haunted them from place to place, as having quitted their communes. It 
was in the South itself that these hostilities against the unfortunate patriots 
were most active ; for violence always provokes equal violence. In the de- 
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peHMiii 9f Ae RlMa0t ft lemUs n^cioii wm i& caatBinplMiML The Mjr- 
diitif brag tinged to flee fioqn die cruel Tiolenee of 1793, retamed teosgli 
Switseriand, oroeeed the firontier, entered Lyons with felee paeeportB, talked 
tiMre of die Kiag» of leligion, of past proeperity, and araiUd themselves of 
ttw veoolleetion of the massacres, to bring back to monarchy a city wbidi 
had beeome wholly republican. Thus tl^ royalists looked towards Lyone 
for aid« as the patriots did towards Toulon. It was said that Precy had le* 
tiumed and was eoncealed in the city, upon which he had, by his valour, 
brought all its calamities. A multitude of emigrants, collecting at Basle, at 
Berne, and at Lausanne, showed themselves more presumptuously than 
ever. They talked of their speedy return ; they said that their friends go^ 
veined ; that they would soon seat the son of Louis XVL on the throne, 
procure themselves to be recalled, and dieir property to be restored to them ; 
and that with the exception of some Terrorists and some military officers 
whom it would be necessary to punish, everybody would eagerly contribute 
to this restoration. At Lausanne, where all the youth were enthusiastic 
admirers of the French Revolution, they were annoyed but were forced to 
hold their tongues. In other places, they were suffered to talk: people 
despised these vain boastings, to which they were pretty well accustomed 
for six years past ; but they were shy of some of thepi, who had pensions 
from the Austrian police for acting as spies in the inns upon travellers who 
should use indiscreet language. It was towards this quarter too, that i9, 
near Lyons, that companies were formed, which, calling themselves compa- 
nies of the Sun, and companies of Jesus, were to scour the country or to pe- 
netrate into the towns, and put to death the patriots who had retired to their 
estates or were confined in the prisons.* The transported priests also 
returned by this frontier, and had aJjieady spread themselves over all the east- 
em provinces ; they declared all that had been done by the priests who had 
taken the oath to be null and void ; they rebaptized childreti, remarried cou- 
ples, and excited in the people a hatred and contempt of the government 
They took care to keep near the frontier in order to recross ir at the first 
signal. Those who had not suffered transportation, and who enjoyed in 
France a pension for their support and the free exereise of their religion, 
abused the tolerance of the government as much as the transported priests* 
Dissatisfied at having to say mass in houses either hired or lent, they stirred 
up the people and instigated them to seize the churches, which had become 
the proper^ of the communes. A great number of disturbances had taken 
place on this subject, and force had been required to compel submission to 
the decrees. In PaCris, the journalists in the pay of royalism, stimulated by 
Lemaitre, wrote with more boldness than ever against the Revolution, and 
almost openly preached up monarchy. Racroix, the author of the Sptcta-- 
teuTy had been acquitted of the charges preferred against him ; and since then 
the herd of libellers had ceased to be afraid of the revolutionary tribunal. 

Thus the two parties were arrayed against each other, and ready for a de- 
cisive engagement. The revolutionists, resolved to strike the blow of which 
the 12th of Germinal had been merely the threat, conspired openly. They 

* ** Companies of Jesus and Companies of the San took the place of the Companies of 
Marat, and exacted as severe a retribution. At Lyons, at Aix, at Tarascon, at MaraeiUes, 
they slew aU those confined in the prisons who had participated in the revolutionary trana- 
actions, pursued those who had escaped into the streets, and without any other form or notice 
than the reproach, * Behold a Matavin !' (the nickname they gave to their opponents,) slew 
them, and threw them into the river. .At Taraaoon they precipitated them from a high towec 
on a ro(^ which boideied on the Rhiae."— ^fo«/!itt. £. 
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hatched plots in evevy qiiarter» »iiic6 thf^y bad IO0I their principal ehiefi lri|« 
alone ftaoned plans for die whide party. An aasoeiation was fiMrmed at tha 
l^ouse of a man named liSgrelet, in the Rue dip BretagQe. The plan wan t» 
collect several mobs, and to put Gambon, I^aiibpn^Montant, aiid Thurioti at 
the head of them ; to despatch some of them ta the prisons to deliwr the 
]ptnotSt others to the committees to seize theoi, and others again to the Con- 
vention to extort decrees from it. When once masters of« the Conventi<«t 
the conspirators purposed to oblige it to reinstate the imprisoned deputies, to 
annul the condemnation passed upon Billaud-Varennes, CoUot-d'Herbois, 
and Barrere ; to exclude the seventy-three, and immediately to proclaim the 
constitation of 1793. Everything was prepared, even to the crowbars fo^ 
breaking open the prisons, the rallying tickets fpr recogiusing the conspira* 
tors, and a piece of stuff to hang out at the window of the house from which 
all the orders were to be issued. A letter, concealed in a loaf and addressed 
to a prisoner, was intercepted. In this letter it was said, ^^ On the day that 
you will receive some eggs half white and half red, you will hold yourself 
in readiness. The "day fixed was the 1st of Floreal. One of the conspira- 
tors betrayed the plan, and communicated the secret and the details to the 
committee of general safety. The, committee immediately caused all the 
chiefs who were pointed out to be apprehended, but unf<>rtunately this did 
not derange the plans of the patriots ; for at that time every one was a chief, 
and people were conspiring in a thousand places at once^ Rov^re, who 
formerly deserved the name of a Terrorist, in the time of the old committee 
of public welfare, and now a valiant reactor, presented a report on this jdot 
to die Convention^ and inveighed vehemently against the deputies who were 
to be put at the head of the assemblages. Those deputies were utter 
strangers to the plot, and their* names had been used widiout their know- 
ledge, because the conspirators had need of them, and reckoned upon their 
being well disposed to Uie plot. Already condemned by a decree to be con** 
fined at Ham, thejr had not obeyed, but withdrawn themselves from the 
operation of that decree. At the instigation of Rovere, the assembly decided 
that, if they did not surrender themselves immediat€Jly, they should be trans- 
ported on the sole ground of their disobedience. This abortive project 
plainly indicated that an event was near at hand. 

As soon as the journals had made known this new plot of the patriots, a 
great agitation was manifested at Lyons and the rage against them was 
redoubled. At this moment, a noted Terrorist denouncer, prosecuted by 
virtue of the decree passed against the accomplices of Robespierre, was put 
upon his trial at Lyons. The newspapers containing RoveVe's report on 
the plot of the 29th of Germinal had just arrived. The people of Lyons 
began to assemble ; most of them had to deplore either the ruin of their for- 
tune or the death of relatives. They beset the hall of the tribunal. Boisset, 
the representative, mounted his horse ; they surrounded him, and each began 
to enumerate the copiplaints that .he had' to make against the man who was 

» « Paris was fuU of conspirators, fbr the Convention had lost its popularity, because it had 
evinced so little disposition to relieve the sufferings of the people, which had now beconie 
absolutely intolerable. The conspiring anarchists profited by this preferment, and did their 
utmost to augment it, because that class reap no harvest but in thto fields of misery. France, 
ej^hausted by every species of suffering, had lost even the power of uttering a oomplai/nt; 
a^d we had all arrived at such a point of depression, that death, if unattended by pain» 
would have been wished for, by even the youngest human being. But it was ordained that 
many months and years should still continue in that state of horrible agitation, the true fere^ 
taste of the torments of hell.'' — Duchena (TAbrantes, £ 
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vpon Km trial. The promoters of disturbance, the companies of the Sun 
dad of Jesus, ayailingf themselves of this manifestation of public feeling, 
excited a tumult, repaired to the pikons, broke them open, and murdered 
seventy or eighty prisoners, reputed Terrorists.* The national guard made 
some efforts to prevent this massacre, but showed perhaps less zeal than it 
would have displayed, had it not harboured such violent resentment against 
the victims of that day. 

Thus no sooner was the Jacobin plot of the 29th of Germinal made public, 
than the counter-revolutionists replied to it by the massacre at Lyons on the 
6th of Floreal. The sincere republicans, though they saw the plans of the 
Terrorists, were nevertheless alarmed at those of the counter-revolutionists. 
Hitherto they had been wholly occupied in preventing a new terror, and had 
felt no apprehension of royalism. Royalism, in fact, appeared very remote 
after the executions of the revolutionary tribunal and the victories of our 
armies ; but when they beheld it, drhren as it were from La Vendue, return- 
ing by Lyons, forming companies of assassins, pushing on seditious priests 
into the heart of France, and dictating in Paris itself publications filled with 
the violence -of the emigrants, they changed their opinion and thought that, 
to the rigorous measures adopted against the tools of terror, it would be right 
to add others against the partfsans of royalty. In the first place, to leave 
those without pretext who had suffered from excesses and demanded ven- 
geance for them, they caused the tribunals to be enjoined to exert more 
activity in the prosecution of persons charged with peculation, abuse of 
authority, and oppressivie ^cts.^ They then set about devising the measures 
most capable of curbing the royalists. Chenier, known for his literary 
tsdents tod his avowedly republican opinions, was dh^cted to draw up a 
report on ihis subject. He drew an energetic picture of France, of the two 
parties which disputed the empire over her, and especially of the seditious 
manoeuvres of the emigrants and the cUrgy, and he proposed to direct every 
returned emigrant to be immediately delivered up to the tribunals^ in order 
that he might be dealt with according to law ; to' consider as an emigrant 
every banished person who had returned to France and should be still there 
at the expiration of one month ; to punish with six months' imprisonment 
all who should violate the law relative to the exercise of religion, and who 
should attempt to take possession of the churches by force; to condemn to 
banishment every writer who should instigate to outrages against the national 
representatbn or to the restoration of royalty; lastly, to oblige aU the 
authorities charged. with disarming the Terrorists to assign the motives for 
disarming them^. 

All these measures werte adopted, excepting two which occasioned some 
observations. Thibaudeau considered the proposition as imprudent which 
recommended the punishment of violators of the law relative to religious 
worship with six months' imprisonment; he justly remarked that the churches 
were fit for one purpose only, that of religious ceremonies ; that the people 
devout enough to attend mass in private meeting-houses would always feel 
extremely sore at being deprived of those edifices in which it was formerly 
held; that, in declaring the government exempted for ever from the expense 
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* One prison at Xjyons was set on fire by the infuriated inob, and t^e unhappy inmates 
all perished in the flames. The people, exasperated with the blood which had been shed by 
the revolutionary party, were insatiable in their Tengeance ; they invoked the name of a 
parent, brother, or sister, when ^retaliating on their oppressors; and while committing murder 
themselves, ezdaimed with every stroke, ' Die, assassins !' Many innocent persons perished, 
as in tU popular tumults, during these bloody days.'* — Alison. E. 
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^tSkfAporiM w«nhip9 k om^t to have toMimd the clraieh0» <lc( the O^Ao- 
titBf to pitevent regrets, eommotione, and perhape a gienefai rismif aa in 
Yendifee. Thibamdean's observatiom wave not mvourably received ; for it 
was feared lest, in restoring the chnrehes to the Catholics, even Uiough to be 
kept ap at their own cost, the assembly might restore ceremonies to the "old 
clergy which were a part of its power. Tallien, who had become a joumal- 
ist with Fr^ron, and who, either from this reason or from an affectation 
of justice, was induced to protect the independence of the press, opposed the 
penalty of banishment against writers. He insisted that this was an arbitrary, 
plan and left too great latitude for seyerities against the press. « He was 
right ; but, in that state of open war with royaliem, it was perhaps of im- 
portance that the Convention should declare itself strongly against ihose 
libbllers who strove to Mng bade France so soon to monarchical ideas. 
Louvet, that fiery Girondin, whose distrust had done so much injury to his 
party, but who was one of the most sincere men in the assemb^, hastened 
to reply to Tallien, and besonght all the friends of the republic %o forget 
tiieir dissensions and th(»r reciprocal grievances, and to unite against their 
oldest enemy, the only real one they had — namely, royalty. The testimony 
of Louvet in favour of violent measures was least suspidous of all, for he 
had braved the most cruel proscription to oppose the system of revolutionary 
means. The whole assembly applauded his frank and noble declaration, 
voted that his speech should be printed and sent to every part of Prance, 
and adopted the article to the great confusion of Tallien, who had chosen 
sueii a wrong time for supporting a just and true maxim. 

Tiius, at tiie same time that the Convention ordered the prosecution and 
the ditfarming of the patriots, and their return to their communes, it renewed 
tHe laws against the emigrants and tiie exiled priests, and instituted penalties 
against the opening of the churches and against royalist pamphlets. But 
penal laws are feeble guards against parties ready to rush upon one another. 
Thibaudeau was of opinion that the organization of the committees of go- 
vernment since the 9th of Thermidor was too weak and too relaxed. This 
organization, established at the moment when the dictatorship was just over- 
thrown, had been devised only under the dread of a new tyranny. Thus 
excessive tension of all the springs had been followed by extreme relaxation. 
The restoration of their influence to all the committees, for the purpose of 
destroying the too predominant influence of the committee of public welfare, 
had led to skirmishing, to delays, and to a complete enfeebling of the govem- 
ment. In fact, if a disturbance occurred in a department, the established 
routine required that the committee of general safety should first be made 
acquainted with it : that committee summoned the committee of public wel- 
fare, and in certain cases, that of legislation ; it was necessary to wait till 
these committees were complete before they could assemble, and then that 
they should have time to confer together. Thus their meetings were ren- 
dered almost impossible, and too numerous to act. If it was requisite merely 
to send twenty men by way of guard, the committee of general safety, charged 
with the police, was obliged to apply to the military committee. 'Now it 
began to be felt how wrong it was to be so exceedingly afraid of the tyranny 
of the old committee of public welfare, and to take such precautions against 
a danger that was thenceforward chimerical. A government thus organized 
could but very feebly resist the factions conspiring a^inst one another, and 
oppose to them only a powerless authority. Thibaudeau proposed, there- 
fore« a simplification of the government. He moved that all the committees 
should be confined to the mere proposition of laws, and that the itieasures 

vol.. IH.-^» • "" 
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oC ezecntioii should all be asngned to tlie committee of {mblic wdHure; that: 
ihe latter'should combine the police witili iti other fanctions, and that conse- 
qaenUy the committee of general safety should. be abdiished ; that, lastly, the 
committee of public welfare, charged thus with the whole ^vemment, should 
be increased tp twenty-four members, in order that it might be adequate to 
the extent of its new duties. The cowards in the assembly, who were always 
ready to arm themselves against impossible dangers, cried out against this 
plan, and said that it was a renewal of the old dictatorship. The discussion 
being opened, each proposed his plan. Those who had the mania for revert- 
ing to constitutional means, or to the division of powers, proposed to create 
an executive power out of the assembly, in order to separate the execution 
from the voting of the law. Others were for selecting the members of this 
power from the assembly, but for depriving them, so long as they held their 
office, of any legislative vote. 

After long digressions, the assembly felt that, having but two or three 
months longer to exist, that is to say, only just the time requisite for making 
a constitution, it was ridiculous to waste it in framing a provisional consti- 
tution, and especially to renounce its dictatorship at a moment when it had 
more need of strength than ever. All the propositions tending to a division 
of the powers were in consequence rejected ; but the assembly had too great 
a dread of Thibaudeau's plan to adopt it. It contented itself therefore with 
merely clearing the track of th^ committees a little more. It was decided 
that they should be confined to the mere proposition of laws ; that the com- 
mittee of public welfare alone should possess the powers of execution, but 
that the police should remain with the committee of general safety : that ^e 
meetings of committees should take place only by the deputation of commis- 
sioners; and lastly, the assembly, in order to guard itself still more against 
that formidable and so much dreaded committee of public welfare, decided 
that it should be deprived of the initiative of the laws, and never be capable 
of making propositions tending to proceedings against any deputy. 

While the assembly took these means for restoring a little energy to the 
government, it continued tp pay attention to those financial questions, the 
discussion of which had been interrupted by the events of the. month of 
Germinal. The abolition of the maximum^ of requisitions, of ^the seques- 
tration, of the whole apparatus of forced means, m giving back things to 
their natural movement, had rendered the fall of the assignats more rapid. 
The sales being no longer forced, and the prices having again become free, 
goods had risen in an extraordinary manner and consequently the assignats 
had fallen in proportion. The communications with foreign countries being re- 
established, the assignat had again entered into comparison with foreign paper, 
and its inferiority had been rapidly manifested by the continually increasing fall 
of the exchange. Thus the fall of the paper-money was complete in every re- 
spect ; and, agreeably to the ordinary law of velocities, the rapidity of this fall 
was increased by its very rapidity. Every too abrupt change in the value of 
effects produces hazardous speculations, that is, jobbing. "^As such change never 
happens but from the effect pf some derangement eiAer political or financial, 
as consequently production suffers, as manufactures and commerce are im- 
peded, this kind of speculation is almost Ihe only one that is left; and then, 
instead of fabricating or of transporting new commodities, people hasten Ho 
speculate on the vacations in price of those which exist. Instead of pro- 
ducing, they gamble with what is produced. Stockjobbing, which had riser 
to such a pitoh in the months of April, May, and June, 1793, when the 4e- 
fectipj^ of Dumouriez, the insurrection of La Vendee, and the federalist 
coaliiion, had occasioned so considerable a fall in the assignats. again appear 
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ed with graaler violence than ever in Germinal, Floreal, and Prairial, year 
ni (AprU and May, 17951. With the horrors of scarcity the scandal of 
unbounded gambling was tnus combined, which again contributed to increase 
the deamess of commodities and the depreciation of paper.* The pro* 
cedure of the gamblers was the same as in 1793, the same that it always is. 
They bought goods, which, rising in relation to the assignat with singular 
rapidity, increased in value in their hands, and procured them in a few mo- 
ments a considerable profit. Thus all wishes, ^ efforts, tended to the fall 
of paper. There were articles, which were sold and resold thousands of 
• Umes without ever being removed. People even speculated, as usual, with 
what they did not possess. They bought a commodity of a seller, who had 
it not, but who engaged to dejiver it at a specified time : when that time ar- 
rived, the seller could not deliver it, but he paid the difference between the 
price at which he sold and the current price of the day, if the commodity 
had risen; he received that difference, if it had faHen. It was at the Palais ' 
Royal, already so obnoxious to the people as the haunt of the gilded youths 
that the jobbers met It was impossible to pAss through it without being 
followed by dealers, carrying in their hands stuffs, gold snuff-boxes, silver 
plate, rich jewellery. It was at the Chartres coffee-house that all tlie specu- 
lators in the metallic substances assembled. Though gold and silver were 
no longer considered as merchandise, and though, since 1793, they were 
forbidden upon very severe penalties to be sold against assignats, the traffic 
in them was nevertheless carried ^n almost openly. The louis was sold 
' for 160 livres in paper ; and in an hour the price was made to fluctuate from 
160 to 200, and even 210 livres. 

Thus a frightful dearth of bread, an absolute want of fuel, in weather that 
was still severe in the middle of spring, an excessive rise in the prices of all 
commodities^ the impossibilicy of procuring them with a paper that was 
sinking from day to day; amidst all these evils an unbridled jobbing, acce- / 
lerating the depreciation of the assignats by its speculations, and affording a 
spectacle of the most scandalous gambling, and sometimes of sudden for- 
tunes springing up out of the general distress — such was the vast theme of 
grievances presented to the patriots for exciting the people to commotion.t 
It behoved the government, as well for the relief of the public distresses, 
as for preventing a commotion, to redress these grievances — ^but therein lay 
the everlasting dSfficulty. 

One expedient was deemed indispensable, as we have seen, to raise the 
assignats by withdrawing ihem from circulation ; but, in order to withdraw 
them, it was necessary to sell the domains, and people persisted in shutting 
their eyes to the jeal difficulty, that of furnishing purchasers with the means 
of paying for one-third of the territory. The Assembly had rejected vio-. 
lent means, that is to say, the demonetisation and the jforced loan; but it 
hesitated between the two voluntary means, namely, a lottery and a bank. 
The proscription of Cambon decided the preference in favour of the plan of 
Johannot, who had proposed the latter. But, till this chimerical expedient 
could be made to succeed, an expedient which, even if it did succeed, never 

* ** The rapidity of the decline of the assignat gave rise to numerous speculations on the 
exchange of Paris ; and the people in the midst of the horrors of famine, were exasperated 
by the sight of fAtunes made out of the misery which they cnd^red.^-^^iSMon. E. 

f ** The daily crowds which were in the habit of assembling On account of the distribu- 
tion of bread, and of the popular fermentation, did not allow the Convention to perceive the 
preparations that the patriots were making for a general commotion, nor consequently to or- , 
ganise any measures with respect to iU**^Mignet4 E. ^ 
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covld raise tho assignat^ to a pai^ iifitfa. vfLOjofiy^ t^e ^aloet eTiL, that oi^'a 
difference between a nominal value and die real vaiue still existed. Tluis 
the creditor oif the state, or other persons, took the a9sigDat at par, and ooutd 
only pay it away again for one-tenth at most. Proprietqrs, who had let their 
lands, received but one-tenth of the rent. Instances were known of fanaos 
who paid their rent with a sack of corn, a fat hog, or a horse. The trea^ 
sury, in particular, sustained a loss which contributed to the niin. of the 
finances, and consequently of the paper itself. It took the assignat at its 
nominal value from the taxpayer, and received per month about fifty millions, 
which were at most only worth five. To supply this deficit, and to cover 
the extraordinary expenses of the war, it was obliged to issue assignatS' to 
the amount of not less than eight hundred millions per month, on account of 
their great depreciation. The first thing to be done, until measures should 
be devised for withdrawing and raising theqi, was to r&-eatablish the relation 
between their nominal vsiue, and their real value, so that the republic, the 
creditor of the stat^, the land-owner, the capitalist, in short, all persons paid 
'in paper, might not be ruined. 

Johannot pi^oposed an expedient, namely to return to metals as the measure 
of value. The worth of the asslgnats in proportion to gold and silver was tQ 
be aseertained every day, and they were no longer to be received but at that 
. rate. A person to whom one thousand frai^ps w^efe owing was to be paid ten 
thousand in assignats, if the assigoats were worth only one-tenth of the 
iWBtals. Taxes, rents, income of ^all kinds, the purchase-money, of the 
national domains, were .to be paid in specie or in assi^ata at their current 
value. An objection was made to this adoption of specie as the general 
standard of all property, in the first plaqe, from an old grudge against metals, 
HKhich were chargecl with having ruined paper, and, in the next, because the 
English, having a great quantity of them, coald,lt was said, make them vary 
at pleasure, and would thus be n^asiexs of the course of the assignats.' These 
reasons were very paltry ; but they decided the Convention to reject metals 
as the standard of worth. Jean-Bon St.-Andr6 tben proposed to adopt com, 
which among all nations was the essential standard of value to which all 
Qther efiects must bear a proportion. Thus the quantity of <5om that coold 
be procured for any sum at the time of making a bargain was to be cakulated, 
and snch an amount was to be paid in assignats as would be required to pur- 
chase at the moment the same quantity of corn. The person who owed rent 
or taxes to the amount of one thousand francs, at a time when one thousand 
franco represented one hundred quintals of corn, was to pay the current value 
of one l^undred quintals of com in assignats. But to this an objection was 
urged. The calamities of the war and the losses of agriculture had caused 
the price of com to rise considerably in proportion to all other articles of 
consumption or merchandise, and it was worth four times as much. Accord- 
ing to the existing cHjrency of the assignats, it ought to have cost but ten 
times as much as in 1790, namely, one hundred francs per quintal ; but it 
really cost four hundred. The person who owed one thousand francs in 
1790 would owe at that moment ten thousand francs if he paid according to 
the standard of .specie, and forty thousand if he had to pay according to the 
standard of com ; so that he would have to give a value which had become 
four times too great. The Assembly was, therefore, puzzled what standard 
of value to adopt. Rafiron proposed that from the 30th of the*month assig- 
nats should fall one per cent, every day. An immediate outcry was raised 
that this would be a bankruptcy, as if it were not one to reduce the assignats 
to tlie standard of specie or of corn, that is* to saddle them at onee with a 
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kfls 4f mnety p^r cent At theinfitfigation of Bourdoh, %ho Mked 'bdiHt- ' 
aualljr of finanoial matters without understanding them, a decree >t^ p^sdS^ 
deolaring that tiiie Convention would not listen to any propositibn tending io 
bainkruptcy. 

The redaction of the assig^at to Ae currency must, however, have bcleii 
attended with one most serious inconvenience. If, in all payments, either 
of taxes, or rent, or debts due, or for national domains, the assignatwere to 
be taken no longer but at the standard to which it was daily sinking, the fell 
would have no end, for nothing could stop it. In the actual state of things, 
in fact, the assignat, being still capable of serving, from its nominal Valiie, 
for the payment of taxes, of rents, of all sum^ due, had an employment 
which still gave a certain reality to its value; but if it was to be takemevery- 
where only at the standard of the day, it must sink indefinitely and without 
limit. The assignat issued to-day for one thousand francs, might to-morrow 
be worth but one hundred francs, but one franc, but one centime ; h would, 
indeed, no longer rain any one,' either private individuals or the state, for dl 
would take it merely for what it was worth : but its value, being in no ca^fe 
compulsory, would instantly sink to nothing. There was no reason why ^ 
nominal thousand millions should not fall to one real franc, £md then the re- 
source of paper-money, still indispensable to the government, would ^ 
entirely cut off. 

Dubois-Cranc6, considering all these plans as dangerous, oppoied the re- 
duction of the assignats to the currency, and overlooking the sufferings of 
those who were ruined by payment in paper, merely proposed to levy fhe 
land-tafx in kind. The state might thus secure the means of subsisting the 
armies and the great communes, and spare the iissue of three or fottr thottsand 
millions in paper, which it expended in procuring sup^^^ies. This plan, 
whic^ at first appeared attractive, was afterwards rejected upon mature ex- 
amination : it became necessary to seek some other. 

Meanwhile the Qvil was da^y increasing: riots broke out in all parts .'oii 
aecount of provision and fuel ; bread was put up for sale at'lhe Palais Royal 
at twenty-iWo francs per pound ; and boatmen, at one of the pa^ihtg^s of tihf6 
Seine, }iad offered forty thousand francs for a service forwhidh they forraeflj^ 
pftid one hundred. A kind of despair seized every One : people cne& t>ut 
that an end must be put to this state of things, and diat measures of sotiip 
8«M:t nawst absolutely be devised. In this distressing situation, Bourdon of 
the Oise, a. very ignorant financier, who talked upon all these que^ions like 
(me possessed, hit no doubt by accident on the only suitable expedient for 
gating oat of the dilemma. |t would havie been difficult, as ive have seen, 
to reduce the assignats to the currency, for nobody cotild tell whether specie 
dr com ought to be taken for a standard, and besides, it would have he^h 
strippiiig them immediately of all their value and exposing them to a depre- 
cktion vrithout end. To raise by absorbing them would have been just ta 
difficult, for that would have requhred the sale of the dotaains, and to find 
purchausers for so great a quantity of immovable property would have been 
dmbst impossible. ' 

Thei:«e was, however, one way of selling the domains, and that Ivas, to 
plac6 them within the reach of purchasers, by requiring only such a value as 
they could ^ve for them in the existing state of the public fortune. The 
domains wer^ then sold by auction : the consequence was, that offers were 
proportioned to the depreciation of paper, and that it was necessary to give 
ia assignats five or six times the price of 1790; Still it was paying but half 
the vriwe which land realized in money at that period} but it was far too 

' Y 
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much for the present time, for land was in reality not worth half, nor a four^, 
of what it was in 1790. There is nothing absolute in value. A thln^ is 
worth no more than it will fetch in exchange for other objects. In America, 
in extensive continents, lands are of little value, because their mass is far 
superior to that of moveable capital. Such was in some measure the case in 
France in 1795. It was requisite therefore to insist no longer on the ficti- 
tious value of 17^0, but to be content with that which could be obtained in 
1795, for the real value of a thing is just as much as can be paid for it. 

In consequence, Bourdon of the Oise suggested that the domain should be 
disposed of, without sale and by mere verbal agreement,' to any one who. 
should offer three times the value of 1790 in assignats. In case of compe- 
tition the preference was to be given to the first applicant. Thus a property 
, / valued at one hundred thousand francs in 1790 was to be sold for three hun- ' 

dr^d thousand. Assignats having fallen to one-fifteenth of their value; three 
hundred thousand francs represented in reality but twenty thousand effective 
francs : a purchaser, therefore, paid twenty Uiousand francs for a property 
which in 1790 was worth one hundred thousand. This was not losing 
four-fifths if no more could be. obtained for it. Besides, had the sacrifice 
been real^ it would have been wrong to hesitate, for the advantages were 
immense. 

In the first place, it obviated the inconveniences of die reduction to the 
current v^ue, which would have destroyed the paper. We have seen, in 
fjEUSt, that the assignat reduced to the cui^nt value in payment for everything, 
even of the domains, would cease to have any fixed value whatever, and that 
it would fall to nothing. When, oii the contrary, it could be paid for do- 
mains on giving thrice the valuation of 1790, it would have a fixed value, 
. for it would represent a certain quantity of land; as it would always be 
capable of procuring that, it would always have the value of it, atid not 
perish any more than it. Thus th^ annihilation of the paper would be 
avoided. But there was another advantage : it is proved by what happened 
two months afterwards that all the domains might have been sold immedi- 
ately, on condition of paying for them in paper thrice their value in 1790. 
All the assignats, of almost all, might thus have been withdrawn ; those 
whiiih should remain out, would have recovered their value ; the state would 
have had it in its power to issue more and to make fresh use of this resource. 
It is true that, in demanding only thrice the valuation of 1790; it would be 
obliged to give much more land in order to withdraw the circulating mass of 
paper; but it would still have enough left to supply new extraordinary wants. 
Moreover, the taxes, now reduced to nothing, because they were paid in de- 
- predated assignats, would recover their value if the assignat were either 
withdrawn or raised. The domains, consigned immediately to individual 
industry, would begin to be productive both for the owners and for the 
^ treasury ; in short, the most frightful catastrophe would be averted, for the 

just relation of values would be re-established. 

The plan of Bourdon of the Oise was adopted, arid preparations were 
immediately made for carrying it into execution; but the storm which had 
been so long gathering, and of which the 12th of Germinal had been only 
a forerunner, had become more threatening than ever: it had overspread the 
horizon and was ready to burst. . The two adverse parties^ acted each in its 
own way. The counter-revolutionists, predominating in cerj^in sections, 
got up petitions against the measures recommended in Ghenier's report, and 
particularly against that which punished with banishment the abuse of the 
press by the royalists. The patriots, on their part, reduced to extremity» 
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nmn meditftlinff a imptnie piojeet • The execution of Foiiquier-TinTille, 
condemned wim several jurymlen of the rerolutionary tribunal for the man- 
ner in which he had performed his functions, had increased their irritation 
4o the highest pitch. Though discovered in their plan of the 29th of Ger- 
minal, and recently thwarted in an attempt to place all the sections in per- 
manent deliberation upon pretext of the dearth, they were nevertheless 
' conspiring in various populous quarters. They had finally formed a central 
committee of -insurrection, the seat of which was in the Rue MauconseU 
•between the quarters of St. Denis and Montmartre. It was composed of 
old members of the revolutionary committees and various persons of the 
same kind, almost all unknown out of their own quarter. The plan of 
insurrection was sufficiently marked out by ail the occurrences of the same 
nature : to put the women in front, to cause them to be followed by an im- 
mense concourse, to surround the Convention by such a multitude as |o 
.prevent its being relieved, to force it to turn out the seventy-three, to recall 
Billaud, Obllot, and Barr^re, to release the deputies confiiied at Ham, to put 
in force ihe constitution of 1793, and thus give a new commune to Paris, to 
recujf anew to all the revolutionary measures, the maximum^ requisitions, 
^c. — such was the plan', entertained by all the patriots.* They embodied 
it in a manifesto, consisting of eleven, articles, and published it in the name 
of the sovereign people which had resumed its rights. They caused it to 
be printed and circulated in Paris in the evening of the 30th of Floreal 
(May 19). It enjoined the inhabitants of Paris to repair in a body to the 
Convention, with thb inscription upon their .hats^ — Bread and the constiti^ 
Hon of 1793! The whole night between <he 30th of Floreal and the 1st 
of Prairial (May 19 and 20) was passed in uproar, shouts, arid threats. The 
women ran about the streets, declaring that they must go the next day to 
the Convention, \ that it had put Robespierre to death merely to step into his 
place, that it starved the people, protected the shopkeepers who sucked the 
blood of the poor, and sent all the patriots to the scaffold. They encou- 
raged ohe another to march in the front, because, they said, the armed force 
would not dare fire upon women. 

Accordingly, next morning, at daybreak, there was a general tumult in the 
fauxbourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau, in the quarter of the Temple, in 
the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin, and more particularly in the Citd. The 
patriots caused all the bells which they could get at to" be rung ; they beat 
the genirale, and fired cannon. At the same moment, the tocsin sounded in 
the Pavilion de 1' Unite, by order of the committee of general safety, and 
il;ie sections assembled ; but those who were in t^e plot had assembled very 
early, and were already marching in arms long before the. others were roused 
by the signal. The mob, which kept constantly increasing, advanced 
slow^ towards the Tuiledes. A great number of women, intermixed with 
drunken men, shouting Bread and the constitution of 1793 ! Bands of 
rufiians- armed with pikes, sabres, and all sorts of weapons, a torrent of the 
lowest rabble, lastly, some battalions of the sections regularly armed, com- 
posed this concourse, and marched without order towards the point indicated 

" The patriots resolved to make one last attempt to establish a new municipality^ to serlw 
as a common centre ; to seize upon the barriers, the telegraph, the alarm-gun, the tocsin, and 
the drums ; and not to stop until they had secured subsistence and repose, happiness and 
liberty to the French nation. They invited the cannoniers, the gendarmes^ and the troope, 
horse and foot, to enrol themselves under the banners of the people ; and they marched upon 
th« Conveation."-7'iUi(^e^. £• 
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to. aU^the Conimitbii. About tan o'clock tfaey imekid ike TtOunm, 
Ibe hall of the AsBembly, and dosed all the outlets. 

The deputies, hastily sssemhled, were at Iheir pbst^ The members 4if 
the Mountain^ who were not iu comrnunication with that obseure cosimiMefr 
of insurrectioii, had not been forewarned, and, like their colleagues, knew 
nothing of the commotion except by the shouts of the populace and the 
pealing of the tocsin. They even suspected that the eommittee of general 
safety had laid a snare for the patriots, and exeited them to riotous proceed*- 
ings that it might have occasion for persecuting them. . No sooner had die 
Assembly met, than Isabeaa the deputy read Uie manifesto of the insurree^ 
tion. The tribunes, occupied very early by the patriots, immediately rangf 
with boisterous applause. On seeing the Convention ^us surrounded, a 
deputy exclaimed, that it would know how to die at its post '* Yes 1 yes !** 
cried all the deputies, rising immediately. One of the tribunes, filled with 
persons of a class superior to the others, applauded this declaration. At 
this moment the uproar increased on the outside ; the living waves of the 
populace were heard roaring: the deputies, meanwhile, succeeded eaeh 
other in the tribune, offering various observations. All at (Mice, a swarm of 
women rushed into the tribunes, trampling over those who occupied them« 
and shouting Bread! bread! Vernier, ihe president, put on his hat, and 
commanded silence, but they continued shouting Bread! bread! Somo 
shook their fists at the Assembly, others laughed at its distress. A great 
number of members rose for the purpose of speaking ; they could not make 
themselves heard. They desired, the president to enforce respect for the 
Convention; the president endeavoured to do so, but without success. 
Andre Dumont; who had presided with firmness on the 1 2th of Germitial^ 
succeeded Vernier in the chair. The uproar continued; the shouts of 
JBread! bread! were repeated by the women who had taken possession of 
the tribunes. Andr^ Dumont declared that he would have them turned oat: 
he was greeted with yells on the one hand, and with applause on the other. 
At ^is moment the noise, of violent blows given to the door on the left of 
the bureau were heard, and the tumult of a multitude striving to break it 
open. The hinges of the door creaked, and pieces of plaster began to fell. 
ik this perilous situation the president addressed a general, who had 
appeared at the bar with a company of young men, to present a very dis- 
creet petition in the name of the section of ^n-Conseil. *^ General,^' said 
he, ^< I. charge you to protect the national representation, and I appoint yott 
provisional commandant of the armed forces." The Assembly, by ita 
applause, confirmed the appointment. The general declared Uiat he would 
cue at his post, and withdrew to fiy to the scene of the combat. At this 
moment^ the noise that was made at one of the dooss ceased, and some 
decree of quiet was restored. Andre Dumont, addressing the tribuneai^ 
enjoined all the good citizens who occupied them to withdraw, dedarmg* 
that force would be immediately employed to clear them. Many eitixens. 
went out, but the women remained, shouting as before. Presendy, the 
general charged by the president to protect' the Convention returned widi 
an escort of fusiliers and a number of young men, who had provided them- 
selves with postboys' whips. They went up to the tribunes, and, laying^ 
stent them with dieir whips, soon cleared them of the women, who fled 
witfi tremendous screams, amidst the loud applause of p^art of the spectators. 

No sooner were the tribunes cleared, than the noise at the left-hand door 
tedoubled. The mob had returned to the charge ; it made h fresh attaok ott 
the door, which could not withstand the violence, and was burst open and 
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Thke membeni of the Gonviuifidii fetived to th« tipper jbeftcfieff; lite 
gentemerie fonnkig a line around them for ^eir protection. Aitoied eid- 
Mns of the eectione immediately entered thcf hali by the right-hand door tk> 
turn out the populace. They drpve it back at first and seized some women; 
bat they were soon repulsed in their turn by the victorious populace. Fot- 
tnnately, the section of Greneile, which was the first to hasten to the assist- 
ance of the Convention, arrived at this moment and furnished a useful 
reinforcement. Anguis, the deputy, was at its head, with drawn sword. 
** Forward!" he cried. His men closed, advanced, crossed bayonets, and 
drove back, without wounding, the multitude of the assailants, who gave 
way at the sight of the arms. One of the rioters was seized by the collar, 
drs^ged to the foot of the bureau, searched, and his pocketi^ were found full 
of bread. H was now two o'clock. Quiet being somewhat restored an the 
Assembly, it declared that the section of Grenelle had deserved well of the 
country. All the Iforeign ambassadors had repaired to the tribune which 
was iBserved for them, as if to share, in some measure, the dangers of the 
Convention, and witnessed this scene. It was decreed that mention should 
be made in the bulletin of their courageous devotedness. 

Meanwhile the crowd around the hall kept increasing. No more than 
two or three sections had yet had time to come up and to throw themselves 
into the natioaial palace, but they <!ould not withstand the constantly increas- 
ing Ijiost of the assailants. Others arrived, but they could not penetrate into 
^e interior. They had no communication with the committees, they had 
received no orders, they knew not what use to make of their arms. At this 
moment thfe mob made a fresh attempt on the saloon of liberty, and pene- 
trsted to the bi^ken door. Shouts of 7b arms I were renewed, and the 
force within the hall hastened to the door which was threatened. The pre- 
sident pat on his hat; the Assembly continued calm. The parties closed 
wi^ one another, and a battle ensued before the very door. The defenders 
of the Conveiftion crossed bayonets. The assailants on tfieir part^fired, and 
the balb Atruek the waUs of the hall. The deputies rose, crying TTie Re" 
public fof *ever I Fresh detachments arrived, crossed from right t» left, 
and assisted to repel the attack. The firing became brisker; the combatants 
charged, intermingled, and fought hand to hand with swords. But an im- 
Btense crowd in £e rear of the assailants 'propelled them, and pushed them 
in spite of Uiemselves upon the bayonets, overthrowing all the obstacles that 
opposed it, amd penetrating i|ito the Assembly. Feraud, a young deputy, 
fall of courage and self-devotion, who had recently returned from the army 
of ^tke Rhine, and had been for a fortnight running about in the vicinity of 
Paris to hasten the arrival of supplies, flew to meet the rioters, and bes6ught 
ihem not to advance farther. " Kill me," cried he, baring his bosom ; " yoii 
must pass over my body before you shall enter." According, he threw him- 
self on the ground to endeavour to stop them ; but the furious wretches^ 
without heeding him, stepped over his body and rushed towards the bureau. 
It was now three o'clpck. Drunken women, men armed with swords, 
l^kes, and muskets, having on their hats the words. Bread — the constitviion 
of 98 ! filled the hall. Some seated themselves on the lower benches which 
the deputies had left on retiring to the upper ones ; others covered the floor, 
placed themselves before the bureau, or ascended the small flights of steps 
leading to the president's chair. A young .officer of the sections, named! 
MaUy* who was standing on the steps of die bureau, snatched ihe inscription 
whieh was on Uie hat of one of these men. He was instantly fired at, and i 
fbll wounded in several places.. At this moment, all the pikes, all the bayo- 
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nelf, were tamed towardi the praaiident A fence of iron wm iilaced erdmid 
hk head. It was Boissy-d' Angles who had succeeded Andre Dnnumt; he 
leraained calm and immoyeable. * Feraud, who had risen, hastened to the 
foot of the tribune, tore his hair, beat his breast for grief, and, on perceiving 
the danger of the president, rushed towards him for the purpose of covering 
him wiUi his own body. One of^he pikemen pulled him back by the coat; 
an officer, with a view to release Feraud, struck with his fist the man who 
held him ; the latter returned the blow by firing a pistol-shot which wounded 
Feraud in the shoulder. The unfortunate young man fell ; he was dragged 
away, trampled upon, carried out of the hall, and his dead body consigned 
to the populace.* 

Boissy-d'Anglas continued calm and unshaken during this frightful trans- 
action ; bayonets and pikes still surrounded his head. At this moment com- 
menced a scene of confusion which baffles description. Every one attempted 
to speak, and shouted to no purpose to make himself lieard. The drums 
beat to restore silence ; but the mob, enjoying the uproar, bawled, stamped, 
and shook with delight, on seeing the state to which that sovereign assembly 
was reduced. 'It was not in this manner that the events of the 3 1st of May 
had been effected, when the revolutionary party, headed by the commune, 
the staff of the sections, and a great number of deputies, to receive and give 
the word, surrounded the Convention with«a mute and armed multitude, and, 
besieging without breaking into it, obliged it to pass, with an apparent dig- 
nity, the decrees which it desired to obtain. On the present occasion there 
.were no arrangements for acting ii^ concert, or for extorting at least the appV 
/Tent sanction of the wishes of the patriots. A gunner, surrounded by fusi- 
liers, ascended the tribune, for the purpose of reading th6 plan of insur* 
rection. His voice was every moment drowned by shouts, by abuse, and 
by the rolling of the drums. A man attempted to address the multitude. 
" My friends," said he, " we are all here for the same cause. The danger 
is pressing, we want decrees : allow your representatives to pass them." 

Shouts of '* Down ! down !" were the only reply ; Rhul, the deputy, a 
venerable looking old man, and a zealous Mountaineer, endeavoured to say 
a few words from his place, with a view to obtain silence ; but he was inter- 
rupted by fresh vociferations. Romme, an austere man, a str^ger to the 
insurrection, like the whole Mountain, but who desired that the measures 
demanded by the people might be adopted, and saw with pain that this tre- 
mendous confusion would be without result, like that of the 1 2th of Germi- 
nal — Romme asked leave to speak, as did Duroi also from the same motive ; 
but neither of them could obtain it. The tumult recommenced and lasted 
for more than another hour. During ihis scene, a head was brought in on 
the point of a bayonet. The deputies fixed their eyes on it with horror ; 
they could not recognise it. Some said that it was Jhe head of Freron, 
others that it was Feraud's. It was m fact the head of Feraud, which some 
rufiians had cut off and stuck upon the point of a bayonet. They carried 
it about in the hall, amidst the yells of the rabble. Their fury against the 
president, Boissy-d'Anglas, was again excited; again he was in danger; his 
head was encompassed with bayonets; pieces were levelled at him on all 
sides ; he was threatened with a thousand deaths.t ' 

* '* Feraud was one of the most deroted and intrepid members of the Convention. It ham 
been justly observed that it was his traj^ical end which contributed more than anything else 
to the final downfall of the Mountam.'' — Biographie Mbdeme. E. 

f ** On this memorable morning we were awakened by loud shouts ii( the streets • the 
iocan sounded to arms, and another day of blood was added to the calendar which took its 
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It watf idready seven in the evening. Apprehenaions were felt in the Ai* 
•fldmbly lest this mob, among which were sanguinaiy raffians, should proceed 
to the last extremities, and murder the representatives of the people amidst 
the darkness of night. Several members of the ceptre begged certain Moun« 
taineers to sp^ak and to exhort the multitude to disperse. Vernier told the 
rioters that it was late, that they ought to think of retiring, and that they 
were likely to expose the people to the want of bread by delaying the ex- 
pected arrivals, "It is humbug," replied the mob; "you have told us that 
tale these three months." Several voices were then successively raised 
amidst the crowd. One demanded the release of the patriots and of the 
arrested deputies ; another the constitution of 93; a third, the apprehension 
of all the emigrants ; a multitude of others, the permanence of the sections, 
the re-establishment of the commune, the appointment of a commander of the 
armed Parisian force, domiciliary visits to search for hidden articles of con- 
sumption, assignats at par, &c. One of these men, who succeeded in gain- 
ing a hearing for a few moments, insisted on the immediate appointment of 
a commander of the Parisian armed force, and that Soubrany should be 
chosen. Lastly,, another, not knowing what to demand, cried out, Tht ar- 
rest of the rogues and the cowards! and for half an hour he kept repeating 
from time to time, 77ie arrest of the rogues and the cowards I 

One of the singleaders, at length aware of the necessity of doing something, 
proposed to make the deputies descend from the upper benches on which 
they had seated themselves, to collect them in the middle of the hall, and to 
make them deliberate. The suggestion was instantly adopted. They were ' 
thrust from their seats, forced to descend, and driven like a flock of sheep 
into the space between the tribune and the lower benches. Here they were 
surrounded by men who enclosed them with a chain of pikes. Vernier took 

date from 1789. Enough has already been said of this dreadful day. I recollect that terror 
reigned everywhere. The conspirators had promised a day of pillage to the three fauz- 
bourgs, and particularly to that of St. Antoine. The whole population of this last district 
was in arms. They were in extreme misery. There was greater reason to dread the issue 
^f this, than of any preceding insurrection. ' It was not a castle or a court against which 
the animosity of the people was directed ; but everything elevated above the lowest grade of 
society was marked out for proscription. This it was that saved France and the Conven- 
tion. All those who had anythfng to lose enrolled themselves into corps, which were veiy 
superior to unorganized masses, acting without plan, and apparently without leaders. While 
the most frightful scenes were pasrang in the Convention, the respectable inhabitants of 
Paris shut themselves up in their houses, concealed their valuables, and awaited with fear- 
ful anxiety the result. Towards evening, my brother, whont we had not seen during the . 
day, came home to get something to eat ; he was almost famished, not having tasted food 
since th» morning. Disorder still raged, and we heard the most appalling crie^ in the streets, 
mingled with the roll of the drums. The &uxbourg St. Antoine, which had been regularly 
armed, in pursuance of the proposition of Tallien, excited the most serious alarm- My bro- 
ther had scarcely finished his hasty repast, when Bonaparte arrived to make a similar de- 
mand on our hospitality. He also told us he had tasted nothing since the morning, for all 
the restaurateurs were closed. He contented himself with what my brother had left ; and 
while eating he told us the news of the day. It was most appalling ! My brother had 
informed us but of part He did not know of the assassination of the unfortunate Feraud, 
whoso body had been cut almost piecemeal. * They took his head,' said Napoleon, * and 
presented it to poor Boissy-d' Angles, and the shock of this fiend-like act was almost death 
to the president in the chair. Truly,' added ho, * if we continue thus to sully oar Revolu- 
tion, it will be a disgrace to be a Frenchman. — Duchess d'Abrantes, E. 

<< Wi^h the view' of terrifying Boissy-d'Anglas, the wretches held up to him the bloody 
head of Feraud ; he turned aside with horror ; they again presented it, and he bowed ^fore 
the remains of the martyr ; nor would he quit the chair till compelled by the efforts of his 
friends ; and the insurgents, awed with respect allowed him to retire^ unmolested."*^ 
jMretdk. £. 
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tiiA dudr, iUBtesd of B<H88j-d'Aii|las, who wa* exhausted wi& IktlfiM arfter 
io prak)us a presidency of six hours. It was now nine o'clock. A son<of 
deliberation was held; it was agreed ^at the populace should remaitt 
covered, and that the .deputies alone should take off their hats in token e(f 
s^probation or disapprobation. The Mountaineers began to hope that the 
decrees might be passed, and prep^ed to speak. Romme, who had already < 
Ifpoken bnce, demanded a decree for the release of the patriots. Duroi sold 
that, ever since the 9th of Thermidor, the enemies of the cbuntry had exer- 
cised a baneful reaction : that the deputies arrested on the 12th .of Germinal 
had been illegally arrested, and that they ought to be recalled. The presi- 
dent was required to put these various propositions to the v6te ; hats were 
taken off, and (fries of Adopted! adopted! were raised anciidst a tremendoits 
uproar^ though nobody could distinguish whether the deputies had reatiy 
given their votes or not. Goujori succeeded Romme and Duroi, and said 
^t it was necessary to insure the execution of the decrees ; that the com- 
mittees absented themselves; that it was right to inquire what they were 
doing; that they ought to be summoned to give an account of their opera- 
tions ; and that an extraordinary commission ought to be instituted in their ' 
stead. Herein lay, in fact, the peril of the day. Had the committees coir- 
tinued free to act, they could have come and delivered the Convention from 
its oppressors. Albitte, the elder, observed that the deliberation was not car- 
ried on with sufficient order, that the bureau was not formed, and that diey 
OiUght to form one. The bureau was immediately composed. Bourbotte 
demanded the arrest of the journalists. An unknown voice was raised, and 
sffld that, in order to prove that the patriots were not cannibals, they ought 
to aboUsh the punishment of death. " Yes, yes," cried another, "except for 
tie emigrants and the forgers of assignats." This proposition was adopted 
ia the same form as those which had preceded. Duquesnoi, reverting to 
Croujon's proposition, renewed the demand for the suspension of the com- 
mittees, and the appointment of an extraordinary commission of four mem- 
bers. Bourbotte, Prieur of La Marne, Duroi, and Duquesnoi were immedi- 
ately selected. These four deputies accepted the functions deputed to them.* 
Let them be ever so perilous, they were determined, they said, to fulfil them, 
or to die at their post. They withdrew for the purpose of repairing to the 
committee and possessing fiiemselves of all ithe powers. There lay the 
difficulty, and on the result of this operation depended entirely the fortune 
of the day. ' 

' It was nine o'clock. Neither the insurrectional committee nor the coita- 
mittees of the government appear to have acted during this long and a^^ful 
day. All that the former had had the spirit to do was to urge Sie populace 
upon the Convention ; but, a^ we have already observed, obscure chiefs^ 
such as are left in the end of a party, having at their disposal neither tlie 
commune, nor the staff of the sections, nor a commandant of the armed 
force, nor deputies, had not been able to direct the insurrection with the pru- 
dence and the vigour requisite to insure success. They had instigated furious 
wretches, who had perpetrated atrocious outrages, but not done anything that 
they ought to have done. No detachment had been sent to suspend e»d' 
paralyze the committees, to open the prisons, and to deliver the resolute tti^n 
whose succour would have been so serviceable. They had merely possess- 
ed themselves of the arsenal, which the gendarmerie of the tribunals, com- 
posed entirely of Fouquier-Tinville's soldiery, had given up to the first 
comers.' Meanwhile, the committees of the government, surrounded aad 
defended bv the gilded youth, had been exerting^all their efforts to assembld 
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tlw teedMM. Tbk ww no easy tadk, with the tamiilt lint prevoitedi, with 
tll0 OQHslemation that had seized maay of them, a^d eveo llie ill-wffl tiutf 
was laanifested by eome. They had at the outset eolieeted two or thiee, 
wkose efforts, as we have seen, had been repuised by the assailants. They 
had subsequently succeeded in bringing together a greater numb»% thanks to 
the zeal of the section Lepelletier, formerly called FiUes St Thom&s, and 
ihey were preparing towardB night to seize the mom^t when the people, 
wearied out, should begin to disperse, to fall upon the rioters and to dekver 
the Conventi(»i. Foreseeing clearly that, in this long period of durance, the 
mob would have wrung from the Assembly the deevees which it was ubwiUr 
ing to pass, they had adopted a resolution declaring diat they should not 
consideir as authentic the decrees issued on Uiat day. These arrangements 
being made, Legendre, Anguis, Chenier, Deledoi, Bergoeng, and Kervdsr 
gan, had repaired, at the head of strong detachments, to the Conireation. 
Oa their arrival, they agreed to leave the doors open, that the mc^, pressed 
^n one side, might be able to retreat on the other. Legendre and Delecloi 
had then undertaken to penetrate into the hall, to mount the tribune in spite 
of aU dangers, and to warn the rioters to retire. ^< If they will not comply," 
saai those deputies to ikeir colleagues, " charge, without concerning ycmr* 
selves about us. K^p pushing on, even ^ough we should perish in the 
flay/' 

Legendre and Delecloi actually penetrated into the hall, at the moment 
when the four deputies appointed to form llie extraordinary commission were 
retiring. Legendre ascended the tribune, assailed with insuhs and blows, 
and began to speak amidst hooting. <^I exhort the Assembly to remain 
firm,-* said he, *»and the citizen? who are here to withdraw."* — *'Down! 
4ow»i*' was the ciy. Legendre and Delecloi were obliged to retire. Du*- 
quesnoi ^en addressed his colleagues of the extraordinary commission, and 
desired them to follow him, in order to suspend the committees which, as 
they saw, were adverse to the ppefrations of the Assembly. Soubrany urged 
them to lose no time. All four were thjen going out, bi^t they met the de- 
tachment headed by Legendre, Kervetegan, an4 Anguis, die representatives, 
and Raffet, the commandant of the national guard. Prieur of La M ame 
asked Raifet if he had obtained the president's order for entering. '« I am 
not accountable to you," replied Raffet advancing. The mob was then oi^ 
^ered to retire ; the president enjoined it to do so in the name of the law : it 
replied with yells. The bayonets were immediately lowered ; the detaeh* 
mont entered ; the unarmed rabble gave way, but armed men among the 
crowd resisted for a moment. They fled, shouting, " This way, sans-culot- 
tes !" Part of the patriots returned at this cry, and charged with fury the 
detachment which forced its way in. They obtained a momentary advan- 
tage: Kervelegan was wounded in the hand. Bourbotte, Peyssard, and 
Gaston, the Mountaineers, shouted " Victory !" But the charge-step was 
heard in the' outer hall; a considerable reinforcement had arrived, who rushed 
upon the insurgents, repulsed, and pursued them with swords and fixed bay- 
onets. They fled, crowding to the doors, clambering up the tribunes, or 
escaping by the windows. The hall was at length cleared. It was now 
midnight. 

* ** Legendre, with some of his adherents, penetrated with fixed bayonets into the hall, 
where the conspirators were still engaged in active consultation, and Legendre called out, <In 
Uie name of the law, I command the armed citiieiis to retire.' For atmie time, the insurgents 
wfused, but the arrival soon afterwanis of battalions, which entered at all the ^oors, intim*' * 
4ated them, and they finally evacuated the hall with the disorder of flight''— i%ndl. B. 
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The ConfentkNH, delivered firom the assailante who had carried Tidener 
and death into its bosom, took a short time to recover itself. Tranquillitf 
was at length restored. «< It is then tme," exclaimed a member, <« that this 
Assembly, the cradle of the republic, had once more well-nig^h been its tpmb» 
Fortunately, the crime of the conspirators is prevented. But, representativesv 
you would not be worthy of the nation, if you were not to avenge it in a 
signal manner." Applause burst from all sides, and, as on the 123i of 6er)- 
minal, the night was spent in punishing the misdeeds of the day ; but facts 
of a different kind of importance called for measures of a different sort of 
severity. The first thing done wafii to repeal the decrees proposed and 
passed by the rioters. << Repeal is not the proper word," it was observed 
to Legendre, who had made diis motion. << The Convention did not, could 
not vote, while one of its members was murdered before its face. All that 
has been done was not its act, but that of the ruffians who controlled it, and 
of 'Some guilty representatives, who made themselves their accomplices." 
All that had been done was then declared null and void. The secretaries 
burned the minutes of the decrees passed by the rioters. The eyes of the 
deputies sought those of their colleagues who had spoken during that terrible 
sitting. Th^y ^ere pointed out with the finger — they were called upon 
with vehemence. " There is no logger," said Thibaudeau, " any hope of 
reconciliation between us and a factious minority. Since the sword is drawn, 
we must fight this faction, and avail ourselves of jcircumstances for restoriii^ 
peace and security for ev^r to this Assembly. I move that you decree forth- 
with the arrest of those deputies, who, betraying their duty, have endeavoured 
to realize the wishes of Rebellion and moulded them into laws. I propose 
that' the committees immediately submit to you the severest measures against 
those representatives unfaithful to their country and to their oaths." They 
were then named. There were Rhul, Romme, and Duroi, who had com^ 
manded silence for the purpose of opening the deliberation ; Albitte, who 
had proposed the appointment of a bureau ; Goujon and Duquesnoi,* who 
demanded the suspension of the committees, and the formation of an extra- 
ordinary commission of, ibur members ; Bourbotte and Prieur of La M ame, 
«who, with Duroi and Duquesnoi, had accepted appointments to that com- 
mission ; Soubrany, whom the rebels nominated commandant of the Parisian 
army; and Peyssard, who shouted victory during the combat. Duroi and 
Goujon attempted to speak. They were prevented — they were called assas- 
sins ; a decree was instantly issued against them, and it was suggested that 
they ought not to be allowed to escape, as most of those had done against 
whom a decree had been passed on itie 12th of Germinal. The president 
dire<:ted the gendarmerie to secure them and ^ing them to the bar. Romme, 
who did not come forward, was sought for ; Bourdon pointed him out, and 
he was dragged to the bar with his colleagues. Vengeance did n^t stop 
there. It aimed at reaching all the Mountaineers who had rendered them- 
selves conspicuous by extraordinary missions in the departments. "I 
demand," cried one voice, ** the arrest of Lecarpentier, the executioner of 
La Manche." — " Of Pinet the elder," cried another, "the execufiioner of the 
people of Biscay." — *« Of Borie," cried a third, " the devastator qf the South 
and of Fayau, one of the exterminators of La Vendee." These propositions 
were decreed, with shouts of "The Convention for ever! the republic for 
ever!" — "Let us have no more half measures," said Tallien. "The aim 

• ** Goujon was a man who, since the opening of the Convention, had rendered himself 
. lemarkable for his private virtues and republican sentiments; Duquesnoi also was distinguished, 
by his i^tesmanlike. qualities." — Duehesa cTAbrantea, £. 
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of the novement of this day was to le-estaUish ihe Jaoolniisi and partiedlaily 
the commune : we must destroy what remains of them ; Pache and Bouchott^ 
ought to' be arrested. This is only the prelude to the measures which the 
committee will submit toiyou. Vengeance, citizens, vengeance against the 
murderers of their colleagues* and of the national representation ! Let us 
profit by t^e unskilfulness of these men, who fancy ^emselves the equals 
of those who overthrew the throne, and strive to rival them ; of these men^ 
who aim at producing revolutions and can produce nothing but riots. Let 
us profit by their unskilfulness ; let us lose no time in punishing them, and 
thus put an end to the Revolution." The proposition of Tallien was 
applauded and adopted. Ip this paroxysm of vengeance there were voices 
which denounced Robert Lindet, whose virtues and whose services had 
hitherto protected him from the fury of the reaction. Lehardi demanded the 
arrest of that monster; but so many voices were raised to extol Lindet*s 
humanity, to attest that he had saved confmunes and whole departments, that 
the order of the day was adopted. After these measures, the disarming of 
the Terrorists was again ordained. It was decreed that, on the following 
Quintidi, the sections should assemble, and proceed immediately to the dis" 
arming of the assassins, of the quaffers of blood, of the robbers, and of the 
Agents of the tyranny which preceded the 9th of Thermidor, They were 
even authorized to cause all those to be apprenended who ought in their 
opinion to be brought before the tribunals. It was decided at the same time 
that, till a new order, women should uot be admitted info the tribunes, h 
was now -three in the morning. The committees sent word that all was 
quiet in Paris, and the sitting was adjourned to ten o'clock. 

Such was tfie insurrection of the 1st of Trairial. No day of the revolution 
had exhibited so fearful a spectacle.* If, oft the 31st of May and the 9th 
of Thermidor, cannon had been pointed at the Convention, still the place of 
its sittings had not been invaded, stained with blood spilt in battle, traversed 
by balls, and sullied by the murder of a representative of the people. The 
revolutionists had this time acted with the awkwardness and violence of a 
party long beaten, deprived of accomplices in the government from which it 
is excluded, robbed of its chiefs, and directed by obscure, compromised, and 
desperate men. Without knowing how to make use of the Mountain, with- 
out even apprizing it of the movement, they had endangered and exposed 
to the scaffold, upright deputies, strangers to the excesses of terror, attached 
to the patriots by the fear of reaction, and who had spoken merely to prevent 
greater calamities, and to accomplish some wishes which they shared. 

The rioters, however, seeing the fate that awaited them all, habituated, 
moreover, to revolutionary conflicts, were not people to disperse all at once. 
They assembled on the following day at the commune, proclaimed them- 
selves in permanent insurrection, and endeavoured to rally around them the 
sections devoted to their cause.t But, conceiving that the commune was not 

* " From the aflsdr of this terrible day, one of the most terrible that had occarred during 
the Revolution, it is very clear that an immense physical force and a deteripinate design are 
not sufficient to insure success ; but that chie& and an authority to support and direct an 
insurrection are also requisite. One single legal power now only existed ; and the party 
which possessed its favour triumphed." — Mignd* £. 

•{- " These disorderly risings of the common people might be mischievous, but they were 
no longer formidable. They wanted the clubs, they wanted Uie terrible municipality, with 
Henrrot at ite head, knocking at the gates of the Convention, and crying out with a voice 
of thunder and a front of brass, *the sovereign People is at hand.' They vninted public 
opinion on their side ; and, above all, they wanted Prussian manifeiioee aAd the dread of the 
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a fodd post, duNigli H wa» sifwitDd between ike qpivtBTo( the T^Mpki attd 
the eity, they deemed it proferaUe ta establitb the cantie of ll» iiunirreciiion. 
in die fauxboufg St. Antoiae. Thither they removed in the midcSe of the 
day, and prepared to renew their attempt. Thia time they strove to act with 
more order and caution. They despatched three battalionSt eompletely 
armed and organized : they were those of the sections of the Qmnze-Ving^, 
of Montreuil, and of Popincourt, all three oomposed of stout woriuag men^ 
and directed by intrepid chiefs. They advanced alone, without the ooncoHne 
of people which accompanied them on the preceding day, met some of die 
sections which adhered to the Convention, but were not strong enough to 
stop them, and in the afternoon drew up with their cannon before the Na« 
tional Palace. The sections of Lepelletier, of the Butte-des*Mouliiis, and 
others, immediately ranged themselves opposite, to protect the Convention. 
It was, nevertheless,' doubtful, in case a battle should ensue, whether vietory 
would favour the defender? of the national representation. Unfortnnately, 
too, for them, the gunners, who in aH the sections were working men and 
warm revolutionists, abandoned die other sections drawn up before the 
Palace, and went with their cannon to join those of Popincourt, MontrsuH, 
and the Quinxe-Vingts. Shouts of *'To arms !" were heard. Th^ mufldKOts 
were loaded on both sides, and everything seemed to foreSode a bloody c<hi- 
flict The dull rolling of the guns was heard in the Assembly. Many of its 
members rose «io speak. << Representatives !" exclaimed Legendre, '^be 
«alm, and remain at. your post Nature has decreed that we must aU die : 
wheiher a little sooner or a little later is of no consequence. Good cituMns 
are ready to defend you. Meanwhile, the most becoming motion is to ke^ 
silence." , The whole Assembly again seated itself, and showed the same 
imposing calmness as it had displayed on the 9th of Thermidor, and on so 
many odier occasions in the course of this stormy session. Meanwhile, the 
adverse forces were face to face in the most threatening attitude. Befote 
they came to blows, some persons exclaimed that it was a frightful thing for 
good citizens to slaughter one another, that they ought at least to come to 
some explanation, and endeavour to accommodate matters. They left their 
ranks and stated their grievances. Members of the committees, who were 
present, introduced themselves among the battalions of the hostile sections, 
talked to them, and, finding that much might be effected by conciliatory 
means, they sent to the Assembly to desire that twelve of its members might 
^ be deputed to fraternize. The Assembly, regarding this step as a kind of 
weakness, was by no means disposed to assent to it ; still, as it was assui»d 
that the committees .deemed, it serviceable for preventing the effusion of 
blood, the twelve members were sent, and introduced themselves to the 
three sections. The ranks were soon broken on both sides, and became 
intermixed. The uncultivated man ol" the lower class is always sensible of 
the amicable demonstrations of the man who is placed above him by dress^ 
language, and manners. The soldiers of the three adverse battalions were 
touched, and declared that they would neither spill the blood of their fellow- 
citizfens, nor violate the respect due to the National Convention. The ring- 
leaders, neveftheless, insisted on obtaining a hearing for their petition. 
General Dubois, commanding the cavalry of the sections, and the twelve 
representatives sent to fraternize, consented to introduce at the bar a deputa* 
tion of the three battalions. 

Allied Powen hangtng immiiMnt over Pari*, and UireateniDg then with military execulioii 
and lasluig MV^tude. The hrainprenad on that nerve, itarted into vudden phieiMj;i ' 
wiee^ it waa tame^and lig^ ewn^'^^Hazliii* E. 



TbiBf wteotim^y did praeent it, aoid solieHed a hating to tb^ pelHidifiaii. 
Some of tl\j9 deputies were for refbsitig it; at last, howerer, it was granted. 
-** We are commissioned to demand of you," said the spokesman, the con<^* 
tation of 1793, and the release of die patrk^ts.'* At these words the tribunes 
began to hoot and to shout, " Down with tne Jacobins !" The president im- 
posed silence on these interrupters. The speaker continued, and said that 
the citizeils assembled before the Conveirtion were ready to retire into the 
bosom of their families, but that they would die rather than forsake their 
post, if the claims of the people were not listened to. The president re- 
plied with firmness to the petitioners that the Convention had just passed a 
decree relative to articles of consumption, and he would read it to them. He 
actually did read it, and then added that the Assembly would consider of 
their demands, and judge in its wisdom what it ought to decide upon. He 
invited them to the honours of the sitting. 

Meanwhile, the three hostile sections were still mingled with the others. 
They ivere told that their petitioners had been received, that their demands 
would be investigated and that they must await the decision of the Conven- 
tion, It was eleven o'clock. The tliree battalions found themselves sur- 
rounded by the immense majority of the citizens of the capital ; the day, 
moreover, was far advanced, especially for working men ; and they resolved 
io retire to their fauxbourgs. 

This second attempt of the patriots had not been more successful than the 
-former. They nevertheless remained assembled in the fauxbourgs, keeping 
up their hostile attitude, and not yet desisting from the demands which they 
had made. Since the morning of the 3d, the Convention had passed seve- 
ral decrees which circumstances required. To impart more unity and 
energy to the employment of these means, it gave the direction of the armed 
force to the representatives, Gillet, Aubry,* and Delmas, and authorized 
them to resort to arms for the purpose of maintaining the public tranquillity : 
it decreed the penalty of six months* imprisonment for any one whd should 
beat the drum without order, and of death for such as should beat the g4n4^ 
, rale without being authorized to do so by the representatives of the people. 
It ordered the fomlation of a military commission for the immediate trial and 
execution of all the prisoners taken from the rioters on the 1st of Prairial. 
It converted into a decree of accusation the decree of arrest issued against 
Duquesnoi, Duroi, Bourbotte, Prieur of La Marne, Romme, Soubrany, 
Ooujon, Albitte the elder, Peyssard, Lecarpentier of La Manche, Pinet the 
elder, Borie,. and Fayau. It came to the same decision respecting the depu- 
ties arrested on the 12th and 16th of. Germinal, and enjoined the conimittees 
to present to it a report respecting the tribunal that was to try them all. 

The three representatives lost no time in collecting in Paris the troops 
dispersed in the environs to protect the arrivals of com : they made the sec- 

* « Frangois Aubiy, member of the Convention, voted for the King's death. In the year 
1795 he entered into the committee of public safety, and in this station took an active part 
in the measares which occupied the government till the days of Prairial. At the time of the 
division between the Directory and the Councils, he made himself remarkable in the party 
eall^ that of Clichy. Being afterwuds involved in the fall of his party, he was condemned 
to banishment and put on board at Rochefort. He contrived to escape from Guiana in th6 
year 1798 in a canoe, with Pichegru and several other exiles. He arrived at Demerara 
where he died of vexation and illness at the age of forty-nine. Aubry, before the Revolution, 
was a captain of artillery. He was one of the most active members of the council of Five 
.Hundred, but was too much addicted to ^\eaame,'*^^Biogri^hie Modeme, B. 
VOL. ni.— 34 Z 
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lioQf attMhtd K» tke OmiTeiitm femaiii ondfr annt and kept wtMMid 'Aim a- 
iprisirt number of the young m^n who had never quitted the eonmittees imitg 
me whole inanrrection. The military commtaaion entered upon its iiinetlon» 
Ae very same day. The first person whom it tried was the murderer of 
Feraudt who had been apprehenoed on the pr^beding day. It senteneed hka 
to death, and directed that his execution should take place in the afternoon 
of the same day, the 3d. The %ilprit was actually conveyed to the soaf-- 
Sold; but, the patriots being apprized of the circumstance, some of the 
most resolute of them assembled round the jplace of execution, ruahed upon 
the scaflfold, dispersed the gendarmerie^ delivered the condemned man, and 
carried him off to the fauxbourg. They put themselves under arms, point- 
ed their cannon upon the Place de la Bastille, and thus awaited the conee- 
quence of the daring deed. 

As soon as this event was known to the Convention, it decreed that the 
fauxbourg St Antoine should be summoned to give up the condemned, and 
to surrender its arms and its cannon, and that, in /case of refusal, it should 
be immediately bombarded. At this moment, it is true, the force which had 
been oollected gave the Convention a right to use more imperative languagei. 
The three representatives had found means to bring together three or four 
thousand troops of the line ; they had besides twenty thousand men of the 
armed sections, to whom the fear of seeing the Reign of Terror re-established 
imparted great courage, and lastly, the devoted troop of the young men. 
They immediately invested General Menou with the command of this col- 
lective force, and prepared to march against the fauxbourg. On that same 
day, while they were advancing, the gilded youth determined, by way of 
bravado, to be the first to enter the Rue St. Antoine. This rash band cear 
aisted of a thousand or twelve hundred persons. The patriots suffered ihefa 
to advance without opposing any resistance, and then surrounded them o^ 
all sides. These daring youths soon saw in their rear the formidable, battar 
lions of the fauxbourg ; they perceived at the windows a multitude of in- 
censed women, ready to hUrl upon them a shower of stones ; and they con- 
cluded that they were about to atone for their imprudent bravado. Luckily 
for them, the armed force was approaching ; besides, the inhabitants of the 
fauxbourg had no intention to murder them ; and they permitted them to leave 
their quarter after giving some of them a thrashing. At this moment Gene- 
ral Menou came up with twenty thousand men : he caused all the outlets of 
the fauxbourg to be occupied, and especially those which communicated with 
the p^atriot sections. He ordered the cannon to be pointed and the insi^rgents 
to be summoned. A deputation appeared, and came to receive his ultimatum, 
which consisted in requiring the delivery of the arms and the murderer of 
Feraud. The manufacturers and all the peaceable and wealthy people of 
the fauxbourg, dreading a bombardment, lost no time in using their influence 
over the population, and decided the three sections to surrender their arms. 
Those of Popincourt, the Quinze-Vingts, and Montreuil according delivered^ 
up their cannon and promised to search for the culprit who had been 
rescued. General Menou returned in triumph with the cannon of the fauxr 
bourg, and from that moment th^ Convention had nothing to fear from the 
patriot party. Overthrown for ever, it figured thenceforward only as under- 
going vengeance. 

The military commission immediately began to try all the prisoners that 
<;ould be taken. It doomed to death some gendarme^ who had sided with^ 
the rebels, some working men, and shopkeepers, members of revolutionary ^ 
committees, and taken in the fact on the Ist of Prairial. In all ihe sections,. 
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Ibe dinnning of dia patriots and the apprehension of the moat conspiQii«iia 
indifidiiala connnenced ; and, as one day was not sufficient for this opera- 
tioB, pterraanenee was grranted to the sections to enable them to continue it. 

But it was not in- Paris alone that the despair of the patriots produced an 
explosion. In the South it broke forth in not less melancholy events. We 
have seen them, to the number of seven or eight thousand, taking refuge in 
Toulon, surrounding the representatives severd times, wresting from 3iem 
ijprisoners accused of emigration, and striving to involve the workmen of the 
arsenal, the garrison, and the crews t)f the ships, in their revolt. The squadr 
roB was ready to sail, and they wished to prevent it. The crews of thb 
ships which had come from Brest to join the Toulon division, for the expe- 
dition which was meditated, were wholly adverse to them, but they could 
rely on the sailors belonging to the port of Toulon. They chose nearly th 
same time as the patriots of Paris. Gharbonnier, the representative, who 
had solicited leave of absence, was accused of being their ^secret director. 
They rose on the Ii5th of Floreal, marched upon the commune of Souli^s, 
seized fifteen emigrant prisoners, returned in triumph to Toulon, and never- 
theless consented to give them up to the representatives. But, in the follow- 
ing days, they assembled riotously, roused the workmen in the arsenal^ 
secured the arms which it contained, and surrounded Brunei, the representar 
tive, to extort from him an order for the release of the patriots. Nion, the 
representative, who was on board the fleet, hastened ashore, but the rioters 
were victorious. The two representatives were forced to sign the order for 
release. Brunei, ashamed of having given way, blew out his brains ; Nion 
jsought refuge on board. The insurgents then thought of marching for Mar- 
seilles, to excite a rising, they said, of the whole South. But 9ie repre- 
sentatives on mission at Marseilles caused a company of artillery to be 
posted on the route, and took every precaution to prevent the execution of 
their designs. ^ On the 1st of Prairial, they were masters of Toulon, without 
- the power, it is true, of extending themselves farther, and strivjing to gain 
the crews of the ^squadron, one part:i)f which resisted them, while the 
other, C/Omposed entirely of seamen of Provence, appeared decided to join 
them. 

The report of these events was submitted to the Convention on the 8th 
of Prairial. It could not fail to produce fresh excitement against the Moun- 
taineers and the patriots. It was said that the events in Toulon and Paris 
-were concerted ; the Mountaineer deputies were accused of being their secret 
organizers, and they were persecuted with redoubled fury. The arrest of 
Charbonnier, Escudier, Ricord, and Salicetti,* accused all four of agitating 
the South, was immediately ordered. The deputies placed under accusation 

* ** On the 2l8t of this month, my mother expected a party of friends to dinner. Bona- 
parte was to be one of the guests. It was six o'clock. One of oar friends had arrived, and 
my mother was conversing with htm in the drawing-room, when Mariette came and whis^ 
pered to her that there was somebody in her chamber who wished to speak with her alonei. 
My mother immediately rose and w«nt to her chamber, and beheld near the window a man 
%alf concealed by a curtain. He made a sign to her with his hand. My mother called me, 
and, jdesiring me to shut the door, advanced towards the stranger, whom, to her astonishment^ 
she discovered to be Salicetti. He was as pale as death; his lips were as white as his 
teeth ; and his dark ^es appeared to fla^ fire. He was truly frightful. ^ I am ordered to be 
arrested ;' he said to my mother in an under-tone, * and^ if found, I shall be condemned to 
death. Madame Permon,' be continued, * may I rely on your generosity 1 Will you save 
me ? I need not, I am sure, remind you that I once saved your son and huabandt' Mj 
mother took Salicetti by the hand, and concealed him in the next room> which was lof. bfi^ . 
€\MBBber'*'^Duche88d*Abrante8. E. 
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on the 1st of Praicial, and whose judges w«re not yet appoiniedf wem tteaied 
with aggravated severity. They were handed over, without any regatd.to 
their quality of representatives of the peoj^e, to the military commiasion 
constituted for trying the abettors and accomplices of the insurrection of the 
Ifit of Prairial. The only one excepted was old Ruhl, whose discretion and 
Yirtues were attested by several members. Pache, the ex-mayor, Audooin, 
his son-in-law, Bouchotte, formerly minister at war, and his assistants, I>aa- 
higny and Hassenfratz, were sent to the tribunal of Euro and Loire, as were 
likewise the principal agents of Robespierre's police; Heron, Marchand, and 
Gl^mence. It would have been supposed that the sentence of transportation, 
pronounced against Billaud, CoUot, and Barrere had acquired the force of a 
definitive judgment ; no such thing. In these days of rigour, that punish- 
ment was deemed too mild ; it was decided that they should be tried anew 
and sent before the tribunal of the Lower Charente, that they might be con- 
signed to the fate destined for all the chiefs of the Revoliftion. Hitherto the 
remaining members of the old committees appeared to be pardoned; the signal 
services of Camot, Robert Lindet, and Prieur of the Cote-d'Or, seemed to 
protect tliem from their enemies .: they were now denounced with terrific 
violence by Henri Lariviere, the Girondin. Robert Lindet, defended by a 
great number of members acquainted both with his merits and with his ser- 
vices, was nevertheless ordered to be put under arrest ** Camot was the 
man who organized victory^^* cried a multitude of voices. The furious 
^reactors durst not pass a decree against the conqueror of the coalition. No 
notice was taken of Prieur of the C6te-d'0r. As for the members of the old 
committee of general safety, all those who had not before been apprehended 
'were now arrested. David, whose genius had obtained his acquittal, was 
arrested with Jagot, ,Elie Lacoste, Lavicomterie, Dubarran, and Bernard of 
daintes. The only exception made was in favour of Louis of the Bas-Rhin, 
whose humanity was too well known. Lastly, the report already ordered 
against all those who had executed missions, and who were called procon- 
suls, was demanded immediately. Proceedings were commenced against 
Artigoyte, Mallarm^, Javognes, Sergent, Monestier, Lejeune, Allard, La- 
coste, and Qaudot. Preparations were made for investigating successively 
the conduct of all those who had fulfilled* any missions whatever. Thus 
none of the heads of that ffovemment which had saved France was pardoned : 
members of committees, deputies on mission, were all subjected to the gene- 
ral law. Carnot alone was spared, l^ecause the esteem of the armies com- 
manded forbearance towards him ; but Lindet, a citizen quite as useful and 
more generous, was struck, because victories did not protect him against the 
baseness of the reactors. •*« 

There was assuredly no need of such sacrifices to satisfy the manes of 
yo^ng Feraud : it should have sufficed that touching honours were paid to 
his memory. The Convention decreed a funeral sitting for him. The hall 
was hung with black; all the representatives went in full dress and in 
mourning. Soft and mournful music opened the sitting. Louvet then deli- 
vered a panegyric on the young representative, so devoted, so courageous, so ^ 
soon torn away from his country. A monument was voted to perpetuate the 
memory of his heroism. Advantage was taten of this occasion to order a 
commemorative festival in honour of the Gbrondins. Nothing could be more 
just* Victims so illustrious, though they had compromised their country, 
deaerved homage ; but it would have been sufficient to scatter flowers on 
their tombs ; they needed nOt to be sprinkled with blood. It was neverthe- 
less spUt in torrents, for no party, not even that which takes humanity for 
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'stB^moltei 18 wise in its vengeance. It seemed in (act as though ^e Con- 
vention, not <M>ntent -with its losses, was deteimined itself to add new ones to 
them. The aecttsed deputies, confined at' first ih the castle of Taureau, to 
prevent any attempt on their behalf, were brought to Paris, and proceedings 

• against them commenced with the greatest activity.' The aged Rhul, who 
had alone been excepted from the decree of accusation, spurned this pardon ; 
he considered liberty as undone, and put an end to his life with a dagger. 
Moved by so many melancholy scenes, Louvet, Legendre, and Freron, pro- 
posed that the deputies delivered up to the commission should be sent before 
their natural judges; but Rovere, formerly a Terrorist^ and. now a flaming 
royalist, and Bourdon of the Oise, implacable as a man who *has been 
frightened, insisted on the execution of the decree, and caused it to be con- 
tinned. 

The deputies were brought before the commission on the 29th of PrairiaL 
In spite of the most assiduous researches, no fact proving their secret con- 
nivance with the insurgents had been discovered. Difficult, indeed, would 
it have been to discover any, for they knew nothing of the movement, nay, 
they knew nothing of one another : Bourbotte alone was acquainted with 
Goujon, fi^om having met with him during a mission to the armies. It was 
merely proved that, when the insurrection was accomplished, they desired 
to give the sanction of law to some of the wishes of the people. They were 
nevertheless condemned ; for a military commission, to which a government 
sends accused persons of importance, never knows how to send them back 
to it absolved. The only one acquitted was Forestier. He had been asso- 
ciated with the condemned, though nx)t a single motion had been made by 
him in the noted sitting. Peyssard, who had merely uttered a cry during 
the combat, was sentenced to transportation. Romme, Goujon, Duquesnoi, 
Duroi, Bourbotte, and Soubrany, were condemned to death. Romme was a 
simple and austere man ; Goujon was young, handsome, and endowed with 
exoelient qualities ; Bourbotte, as young as Goujon, combined extraordinary 
courage with the most polished education ; Soubrany, formerly a noble, was 
sincerely devoted to the cause of the Revolution. At the moment when their 
sentence was pronounced, they delivered to the secretary, letters, packets, 
and portraits, to be transmitted to their families. They were ordered to be 
removed, and placed in a particular room till they should be conducted to the 
scaffold. That journey thejr hoped to spare themselves. They had left 
among them only one knife and one pair of scissors, which they had con- 
cealed in the lining of their clothes. In going down stairs, Romme was the 
first who stabbed himself, and, fearing that he had not done it effectually, he 
inflicted several more wounds in the breast, the throat, and the face. He 
delivered the knife to Goujon, who, with steady hand, gave himself a moHal 
blow, and fell lifeless. Fro.m the hand of Goujon, the instrument of libera- 
tion passed to those of Duquesnoi, Duroi, Bourbotte, and Soubrany. The- 
last three had unfortunately not succee;ded in inflicting mortal wounds ; they 
were dragged, streaming with blood, to the scaflbld.* Soubrany, weltering 

* ** One day my brother returned honte dreadfully ag:itated. He had witnessed an awful 
fleene. Romme, Soubrany, Duroi, Duquesnoi, Goujon, and Bourbotte, were condemned. 
Daring tilieir trial they had exhiHted the n^ost admirable fortitude, feeling, and patriotism. 
The oondnct of Romme in particular, is said to have been sublime. When sentence was 
prdnouneed on them, they surveyed each other calmly; and on descending the staircase^ 
which was lined with spectators, Romme looked about, as if seeking somebody. Probably 
the person who had promised to be there had not the courage to attend. * No matter,** said 
be, * witc a firm hand this will do. Viye la Libert^ ? Then drawing from his pocket a 

z2 
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in his Uood» neTerthaless retaiBed, in s^ of hit waSmof^iim 

and proud attitude for which he had always been distinguished. Dssvi 



. exceedingly mortifiecl at having failed to accomplish his ppvpoee. "Enioy,*' 
he exclaxmedi *' enjoy your triumph, messieurs royalists!" Bouibotle te- 
tained all the serenity of youth, tusd talked with imperturbable cahnness to 
the people; At the moment when he was ftbout to receive the falsi btnte, 
it was perceived that the blade had not been drawn up ; it Was necessary to 
put the instrument to rightET: he availed himself of this interval to utter a few 
wotds more. He declared that none could die more devoted to his country-^ 
and more anxious for its prosperity and liberty. There werie but few spec- 
tators at this execution. The period of political fanaticism was past ; the 
work of slaughter was no longer carried on with that fury which formerly i 

rendered people insensible. All hearts revolted on learning the details of ! 

this execution, and the Thermidorian^ reaped from it merited disgrace. j 

Thus, in Uiat long succession of conflicting ideas, all had their victims. The ' 

very ideas of clemency, humanity, reconciliation, had their holocausts ; for 
in revolutions none can remain unstained by human blood. 

Thus was the Mountaineer party entirely destroyed. The patriots had 
just been conquered at Toulon. After a very bloody battle, fought on the 
road to Marseilles, they had been obliged to give up their arms, and to sur- 
render the place on which they hoped to support themselves for raising 
France. They were, therefore, no longer an obstacle ; and, as usual, their 
fall occasioned that of several revolutionary institutions. The celebrated 
tribunal, which had been almost reduced, since the law of ^e Sth of Nivose, 
to an ordinary tribunal, was abolished. All the accused were delivered to 
the criminal tribunals, trying according to the procedure of 1791 ; conspos- 
tors alone were to be tried according to the procedure of ^e 8th of N^vose, 
and without appeal. The word revolution^, as applied to institutions and 
establishments, was suppressed. The national gustrds were reorganiied on 
ihe old footing; working men, domestic servants, citizens in narrow cinsnm" 
stances, the populace, in short, were excluded from them ; and thus thednty 
of watching over the public tranquillity was committed anew to that class 
which was most interested in maintaining it. In Paris, the national guard. 
Organized by battalions, by brigades, and commanded alternately by each 
ehefde brigade^ was placed under the direction of the military committee. 
Lastly, ihe concession most ardendy desired by the Catholics, the restitution 
of the chttrchesj was granted ; they were restored to them on condition that 
they should maintain them at their own cost. This measure, though die 
result of the reaction, was at the same time supported by men of 4he most 
enlightened minds. They deemed it very proper to pacify the Catholics, 
who would never think that they had recovered the freedom of wotehip, so 

very large penknife, or perhaps it might more properly be called a small poniaivi^he plangMl 
il itito his heart, and, drawing it out again, gave it to Goujon, who in like manner, passed it 
to Dnqaesnoi. All three fell dead instantly, without uttering a. groan. The weapon of 
deltveiance, transmitted to Soubrany by the trembling bands of Daquesfioi, found its way 
to the noble hearts of the rest ; but they were not so fortunate as their three friends. Griev* 
CHisly wounded, but yet alive, they fell at the foot of (he scaffold, which the execationflr made 
them ascend, bleeding and mutilated as they were. Such barbarity would scarcely have btOB 
opmmitted by savages. My brother stood so near to Romme, to whom he wahed to wddnwi 
a few words of friendship and consolation, that Uie blood of the unfortunate man apoutod <m 
him. Yes, my brother's coat was stained with the scarcely cold blood of a man who, oalj « 
ftw days before, was seated in the very chamber, perhaps in the verv chair, in which Mhmtt 
was then sitting r—DtiM«Mirili«m/e». E. umsnnmm^ 
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itonied toi odabnlte ito eaaraiDiiiet. 

The fiMDekl dipeunioiM uHmupted by the evenfs cf Pndml weie'Mll 
the mtmi urgent and the most ardnont. The Assembly had remiihed ^etat 
as soon as tranquillity traa restored* It had anew decreed that there should 
be but one sort of bread, to dqmve the lower classes of an occasion to cen 
-Bure the luxury of the rich ; it had also ordered statements of the quantity 
of corn in the country, to secure the surplus of each department for the supply 
of the armies and great communes ; lastly, it had repealed the decree per 
mitting the free traffic in gold and silver. Thus tlie pressure of circumstances 
had brought it back to some of those jevolutionary measures which had been 
80 violently attacked. Jobbing had been carried to the highest pitch oi 
mania. There were no longer bakers, butchers, grocers, following their 
distinct trades ; everybody bought and sold bread, meat, grocery, oil, &c 
The garrets and cellars were filled with goods and eatables, in which every 
one speculated. At the Palais Royal white bread was sold at the rate of 
twenty-five or thirty francs per pound. The monopolists fell upon the 
markets and bought up aU the fruits and vegetablies' brought by the country- 
people, for the purpose of selling them again immediately at a higher price. 
People went and bought standing crops, or herds of catde, in order to specu* 
late afterwards on a rise in the prices of them. The Convention forbade 
monopolists to appear in the markets before a certain hour. It was obliged 
to decree that the licensed butchers alone should have a right to buy catSe ; 
and that com could not be bought before it was cut. Thus everything was 
tuxned upside down : everybody, not excepting persons the most averse to 
speculation of every kind, wm on ^e watch for every variation of the assignat, 
in order to m^e the loss fall upon another, and to obtain for himself a h^ier 
value for an article of consumption or a commodity.; 

We have seen that among die various projects, either for reducing the as- 
sigaat to the current value or for lev3ring the taxes in kind, the Convention 
had preferred that of selling the domains, not by auction, but at ihrice tiiebr 
value in 1790. This was, as we have observed, this only mode of sellihj|r 
them ; for sale by auction raised the price of the domains in proportion to the 
fall of the ass^nat, that is, to such a height as to be beyond the reach of the 
^ public. As soon as the law was passed, the quantity of ofTeis was extraor- 
dinary. When it was known that it was sufficient to make the first offier, 
in order not to pay more for domains than thrice the value of 1790 in assig- 
nats, people thronged from all parts. For some estates there were several hun- 
dred offers ; at Charenton there were three hundred and sixty for a domain 
which had formerly belonged to the Fathers of Mercy; and so many as five 
hundred were made for another. The inns in the country were, crowded. 
jJHere clerks, men of no property, but who happened to b^ve sums in assig- 
Data in their hands at the moment^ hastened away to make offers for domains. 
As they were obliged to pay down no more than one-sixth, and the remain- 
der in several months, they bought with small sums very considerable estates, 
with a view to sell them again at a profit to those who had made less haste. 
Owing to this eagerness, domaiira which were not known by the administra- 
tiona to have become national property, were pointed out as such. The 
plan of Bourdon of the Oise was therefore completely successful, and 'there 
was reason to hope that great part of the domains would soon be sold ; and 
that the assignats would be either withdrawn or raised in valtte. ' It is true 
that hy these sales the republic sustained losses which, calculated in figures, 
wejre considerable. The valuation of 1790, foundkl on the apparent revenue. 
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the order of Malta were let very low; /the iinrBefs paid a certain aiiimint 

; oyer and abo?e ^ rent by way of dooeeiir, whidi was fteqmmAy equal to 

, four times the rent» A fanui let oatenaibly at 1000 franca, produced in 

reality •4000; according to the estimate of 1790 this estate was worth 

' .25,000 francs ; it might therefore be bought fox 75,000 in assignats, which 

were worth in reality only 7500 francs. At Honfleur, salt magazines, the 

building of which had cost more than 400,000 livres, were sold in reality 

for 22,500. According to this calculation the loss was great; but there was 

no help for it, unless it had been reduced by demanding four or five times 

the value of 1790, instead of three. 

Rewbel and a great number of deputies could not comprehend this ; they 
considered only £e apparent loss. They alleged that it was a wanton waste 
of the treasures of the republic, which was thus deprived of its resources. 
An outcry was raised on all sides : those who did not understand the ques- 
tion, and those who saw with pain the property of the emigrants disposed 
of, united 4o obtain a suspension of the decree. Balland and Bourdon of the 
Qise warmly defended it; they were unable to assign the essential reason, 
namely, that it was useless to as^ more for domains than the buyers tovld 
afford to give ; but they asserted, what was very true, that the numerical 
. loaf* was not so great in reality as it appeared to be ; that 75,000 francs in 
assignats were worth no more th^n 7500 in specie, but that specie was worth 
thrice as much as formerly, and that 7500 francs reinresented certain 16,000 
or 20,000 francs in 1790« They said also that the actual loss was counter- 
balanced by the advantage of putting an end immediately to that financial 
catastrophe, of withdrawing or raising the assignats, of putting a stop to 
jobbing in merchandise by diverting the paper to lands, of giving up forth- 
with the mass of the national domains to individual industry, and lastly, of 
taidng away all hope from the emigrants. 

The decree was nevertheless suspended. The administrations were 
ordered to continue to receive orders, that all the nation^ possessions might 
thus be denounced from private interest, and that a more accurate statement 
of them might be drawn up. A few days afterwards, the decree was re- 
j^ealed altogether, and it was decided that the national domains should coi»- 
tmue to be sold by auction. 

Thus, after discovering the way to put an end to the crisis, the govern- 
ment abandoned it, and fell back into the frightful distress from which it 
might have extricated itself. Meanwhile, as nothing was done to raise the 
assignats, it was not possible to persist in the cruel fdlacy of their nominal 
value, which was ruining the republic and the individuals paid in paper. It 
was absolutely necessary to return to the proposition already made to reduce 
the assignats. The proposal to reduce them to the currency of money was 
rejected, because the English, it was said, abounding in specie, would be 
masters of the currency ; neither would the government consent to reduce 
them to the standard of corn, because , the price of corn had risen con* 
siderably ; it had refused to take time for a standard, and to reduce paper a 
certain amount every month, because that, it was alleged, would be demone- 
tising and committing bankruptcy. All these reasons were frivolous, for it 
would demonetise in what way soever it proceeded, whether it chose moneys 
com, or time, to determine, the reduction of the paper. The bankruptcy 
did not consist in reducing the value of the assignat between private indi- 
viduals, for that reduction had already taken place, and to recognise it was 
only to prevent robbery ; but the bankruptcy, if there was any, consisted in ' 
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, TO < eit i MM hing the piincipfe ef kiiction in die wie of iheddmaiBi. Wfaiil ^ 
republic had promised, indeed, was not that the assignats should be worth 
.&1S or that sum between private individnals, for tlus did not depend upon it ; 
but that &ey should procure a certain quantity of domains. Now, when the 
sale by auction was re-established, the assignat would no longer ^ocure a 
certun quantity of domains ; it became impotent in regard to domains as in 
regard to articles of consumption; it experienced the same fall from the 
effect of competition. 

A different standard from money, com, or time, was chosen for reducing 
the assignat, namely the quantity of issues. It is true in principle that the ^ 
increase of the circulating medium produces a proportionate increase in the 
prices of all commodities. Now, if an article was worth one iiranc when 
there were two thousand millions of money in circulation, it must be worth 
two when there were four, three when there were six, four when there were 
eight, five when thei^p were ten. Supposing the present circulation of assig- 
nats to amount to ten thousand millions, people would at this moment be 
obliged to pay five times as much for anything as when there were only 
two thousand miUions. A scale of proportion was established, commencing 
from the period when there were but two thousand millions of assignats in 
circulation, and it was decided that in all payments made in assignats ono- 
fourth should be added for every 500 millions added to the circulation. 
Thus for a sum of 2000 francs, stipuls^ted for when there were 2000 millions 
:ji circulation and paid when there were 2500 millions, 2500 franfcs were 
to be paid ; 3000 francs were to be paid for it when there were 3000 miK 
'ionb: and lastly, 10,000 francs at ^e present moment, when there were 
10,000 millions. 

Those who considered the demonetisation as a bankruptcy were not likely 
to be satisfied with this measure, for instead of demonetising in the propor- 
tion of specie, com^ or time, it demonetised in that of the issues, which 
aiiiounted to the same thing, with the exception of on^ inconvenience, which 
was here found in addition. Thanks to the new scale, each issue would dr- 
mimsh the value of the assignat by a fixed and known quantity. In issuing 
five hundred inillions the state would take from the holder of the assignat a 
■fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and so on, of what he possessed. 

This scale, however, which had its inconveniences like all the other rer 
diictions to the course of specie or of com, ought at least to have been ap- 
plied to all transactions ; but the govemment durst not venture upon this 
step , it was applied to the taxes and their arrears. A promise was given 
that it should be applied to the public functionaries when their number should 
have been reduced, and to the creditors of the state, when the first receipts 
of the taxes should admit of their being paid on the same footing. -IHie 
govemment durst not extend the benefit of the scale to creditors of all kind^, 
to the owners of houses in town or country^ the proprietors of forges, Ac. 
The only class of persons favoured . were ijie landowners. The farmers', 
making excessive profits upon the articled of consumption, and paying by 
means of the assignats only a tenth or a twelfth of the amount of their rent, 
were obliged to pay it according to the new scale. They were to furnish a 
quantity of assignats proportionate to^ the quantity issued since tlie time 
when tiieirrenf became due. 

Such were the measures adopted for the purpose of trying to check job- 
bing, and to put an end to the fluctuation in the value of all things. They 
c<msi8ted, as we have seen, in forbidding speculators to forestall the consumer 
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fill Am ^lirelMM of estalte aad sMdM of eoDMapt^ 

'tihe paTmente in aorifiiBtB to the qiianti^ of pUfor in cinndslion* 

Tlw dosing of the Jacobim in Bmaaaie liad bo^ran te rainef tlMtpBtiioliv 
ihe «vmit of the 12th of Genninal had adraneed it» bat it wis completed hjr 
that of 'Prairial.* The niase of the eitisena, who were hostile to them, liot 
from royalism but fiom the dread of a new Terror, were more infetnale 
than erer, and treated tiiem with the utmost sererity. All who had atdenliy 
served the Revolution were imprisoned or disarmed. Acts as arbitrary as 
had ever been exercised towards the suspected, were committed in regard to 
them. The prisons were crowded, as before the 9thof Thermidor, but they 
' were crowded with revolutionists. The number of the prisoners amounted 
not as then to nearly one hundred thousand persons, but to twenty or twenty^ 
five thousand. The royalists triumphed. The disarming or imprisonmBLt 
of the patriots, the execution of the Mountaineer deputies, the proceedinge 
commenced. against a great number of others, the suppression of the rev<^ti- 
tionary tribunal, the restitution of the churches to the Catholic religion, and 
the recomposition of the national guard, were all measures idiat filled them 
with joy and hope. They flattered themselves that they should soon oblige 
the Revolution to destroy itself, and that they should see the repubtie shutap, 
o;r put to death, all those who had founded it To accelerate this movement, 
they intrigued in the sections, they excited them against the revolntionista, 
and instigated them to the greatest excesses. A vast number of eougrants 
returned, either with false passports or upon pretext of soliciting their 
-erasure. The loeal administrations, renewed since the 9th of Thermidev, 
' and filled with men either w6ak or hostile to the republic, lent themselves to 
all the official falsehoods required of them. Whatever was dcHie to mitigate 
: the lot of those who were called the victims of terror was by them deemed 
^owable. They thus furnished a multitude of enemies of their county 
with the means of returning to tear it in pieces. At Lyons, and in the whole 
<of the South, the resist agents continued to appear again secretly. The 
-companies of Jesus and of tl^ Sun had committed fresh murders. Ten thou- 
sand muskets, destined for^the army of the Alps, had been distributed to no 
purpose among the national gliaid of Lyons; it had done bothing, and 
^sufiered a great number of patriots tb be slaughtered on the 25th of PraifiaL 
^umaa bodies had a^ain floated;down the Saone and the Rhone. At Ninkes, 
Avignon, and Marseilles, similar massacres had taken place. In the last 
cit^, the mob had gone to Fort St Jean, and there renewed the horrors of 
4September against the prisoners. 

The ruling party in the Convention, composed of, Thermidorians and Gi- 
rondins, while defending itself against the revolutionists, kept an eye on the 
royalists, and felt the necessity of curbing them. It immediately (Stained a 
decree that the city of Lyons should be disarmed by a detachment of the 
army of the Alps, and that the authorities, who had suffered the patriots to be 
murdered, should be removed. At the same time the civil committees of the 
sections were enjoined to revise the lists of imprisoned persons, and to order 
the release of Aose who were confined without sufficient motives. The 
sections, excited by intriguing royalists, immediately bestirred themselves. 

* ^ The patriots, in consequence of this last blow were entirely ezcladed from ths gOTflSB- 
neat of the State. The revolutionary committees who formed their assemblies were de- 
frayed ; the cannonniers who constituted their troops were disbanded ; the constitution of 
1793, which was their code, was abolished ; and the government of ftke multitude was at an 
vMiA. fVem this peitod the middle dUui rstomed the eohdoct of the Retoltttion out «^ dooito.*^ 
— MSgneL B. 
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Thejr went aad addfeiied threatemim^ petitions to the Convention, complaio^- 
ing that the oommittee of general safe^ was liberating Terrorists and putting 
arms into their hands again. The sections of Lepelletier and of the The&tre 
Fran9ai8 (Odeon), always the most violent against the revolutionists, asked 
if the Assemlfymieaiyt to raise again <he oveothown faction, and if it was to 
cause Terrorism to be forgotten 2iat people began to talk about royalism to 
France. 

To these petitions, often far from respectful, persons interested in disorder 
added such rumours as were most likely to agitate the public mind. They 
Tiqiorted that Toulon had been delivered up to the English ; that the Prince 
of Cond6 and the Austrians were about to enter by Franche-Comte, while 
the English were to land in the West; that Pichegru was dead ; that articles 
-of consumption would soon be very scarce; because ^e free trade in them 
was about to be restored ; lastly, that there had been a general meeting of the 
oommittees, which, alarmed at the public dangers, had delib^erated on the re- 
eatabiiishment of the system of Terror. . The journals devoted to royalism 
excited and circulated aU these reports ; and, amidst this general agitatioxv, it 
^might truly be said that the reign of anarchy was come. The Thermidorians 
and the counter-revolutionists were wrong when they gave the name of 
anarchy to the system which had preceded the 0th of Thermidori: that sye- 
tom had been a frightful dictatorship ; but anarchy had begun from the time 
thikt two factions, nearly equal in strength, were combating one anothert 
while the government was not powerful enough to put them down. 
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STATE OF THE ARMIES— TREASON OP PICHEGRU— THE QUIBERON EX- 
PEDITION—PEACE WITH SPAIN— PASSAGE OF THE RHINE. 

The situation of the armies was but little changed, and, though half the 
summer was gone, no important event had occurred. Moreau had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the army of the North, encamped in Holland: 
Jourdan to that of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, placed upon the Rhine 
towards Cologne ; Pichegru to that of i\ie army of the Rhine, cantoned from 
Mayence to Strasburg. The troops were in a state of penury, wJiich had been 
* greatly increased by the relaxation of all the springs of the government, and by 
itie ruin of paper money. Jourdan had no bridge equipage for crossing the 
Rhine, nor a horse to draw his artillery arid baggage. Kleber, before May- 
ence, had not a fourth of the train necessary for besieging that place. ThJe 
soldiers all deserted to the interior. Most of them thought that they had 
done enough for the republic, in carrying its victorious banners to the Rhine. 
The goverhment knew not how to feed them ; neither did it know how to 
rekindle and find employment for their ardour by great operations. It durst 
not bring back by force those who deserted their colours. It was known 
that the young men of the first requisition, who had returned into the interior, 
were neither sought after nor punished ; nay, in Paris, they were in favour 
with the committees, and frequently formed their volunteer soldiery. The 
number of desertions was consequently considerable ; the armies had lost a 
fourth of their effective strength, and there ' ensued that general relaxation 
which detaches the soldier from the service, renders the officers discontented^ 
and puts their fidelity in jeopardy. Aubry, the deputy, charged as a mem- 
ber of the committee of public welfare with the personnel of the army, had 
effected in it an absolute reaction against all the patriot officers, in favour of 
those who had not served in the two glorious years 1793 and 1794. 

If the Austrians had not been so demoralized, this would have been the 
time for^them to revenge their reverses; but they were reorganizing them- 
selves behind the Rhine, and dursf not attempt anything for preventing the 
only two operations undertaken by the French army — the siege of Luxem- 
burg and diat of Mayence. Those two fortresses were the only points 
retained by the coalition on the left bank of the Rhine. The fall of Luxem- 
burg would complete the conquest of the Netherlands and render it definitive f 
Aat of Mayence would deprive the Imperialists of a tete-de-pontj which 
always ^enabled them to cross the Rhine in safety. Luxemburg, blockaded 
during the whole winter and spring, surrendered on account of famine on the 
6th of Messidor (June 24). Mayence could not be reduced without a siege, 
but artillery Was wanting ; it was necessary to invest the place on both banks, 
and for this purpose eillier Jourdan or Pichegru must cross the Rhine— a 
difficult operation in presence of the Austrians, and impracticable without 
bridge equipage; Thus our armies, though victorious, were stopped by the 
Rhine, which they could not pass for lack of means; and they, like all the 
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fiartg of the govemmeiit, Mt the eftiets of tb» weakness of the raUngadaii- 
nistratioB. 

On the frontier of the Alps, oar sitnation was sl^ill less satisfactory. On 
4he Rhine, we had at least made the importsmt conquest of Luxemburg, but 
we had fallen back on the Italian frontier. Kellermann commanded the two 
-aimies of the Alps ; they were in the same state of penury as all the others ; 
<and they had been weakened not only by desertion but by various detach- 
ments. The government had planned a ridiculous eoup-de-main upon Romb. 
With a view to revenge the murder of Basseville, it had put ten thousand 
men on board the Toulon squadron, the damages of which had been com« 
pletely repaired by the old committee of public welfare, with the intention 
of sending them to the mouth of ^e Tiber, for the purpose of levying a con- 
tribution on the papal city, and of then returning with all speed to their ships. 
Fortunately, an action with Lord Hotham,* after which both squadrdns 
sheered off equally damaged, had prevented the execution of this plan. The 
division taken from the army of Italy had been sent back to it; but it had 
been found necessary to despatch a corps to Toulon, to quell the Terrorists,, 
and another to Lyons, to disarm the national guard, which had suffered the 
patriots to be murdered. In this manner the two armies of the Alps had 
been deprived of part of their force, in presence of the Piedmontese aiid the 
Austrians, strengUiened by ten thousand men from the Tyrol. General De- 
rins, taking advantage of the moment when Kellermann had just detached 
one of his divisions for Toulon, had actually attacked his right towards 
Genoa. Kellermann, unable to resist a superior effort, had been obliged to 
fall back. «Still occupying with his centre the Col de Tende, on the Alps^ 
he had ceased to extend himself by his right to Genoa, and had taken a posi- 
tion behind the line of Borghetto. There was one great disadvantage in no 
longer communicating with Genpa, o^ account of the trade in com, which 
would have to encounter great obstacles as soon as the Riviera di Ponente 
should be occupied by the enemy. 

"^ In Spain nothing decisive had taken place. Our army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees still occupied Catalonia as far as the banks pf the Fluvia. Useless 
actions had been fought on the banks of that river, without enabling the 
French td take a position beyond it. At the Western Pyrenees, Moncey 
was organizing an army thinned by disease, with the intention of entering 
Guipuscoa« and advancing into Navarre. 

Though our armies had lost nothing except in Italy, though they had even 
reduced one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, they were, as we see, 
badly administered, feebly conducted, and affected by the general anarchy 
which pervaded all the departments of the administration. 

This was >the moment, riot for conquering them, for danger would have 
rekindled their energy, but for making attempts on their fidelity, and trying 
pla;^s of counter-revolution. We have seen the royalists and the foreign^ 
cabinets concerting various enterprises upon the insurgent provinces; we 
have seen Puisaye and England proposing to enter by Bretagne ; the Paris 
agents and Spain meditating an expedition into La Vendee : to these projects 
Were added others for penetrating into France at another point. While these 
expeditions, to be attempted by Spain an^ England were to be directed 

* "Lord Hotham by a skilful manoBavre saoceeded in cutting off two of the thirteen ships 
which constitated the Toulon fleet, and the remainder of that fleet aflker a severe but partial 
action was compelled to &U back to |he Isles dea Hieres, and disembarii the land troopa which 
^e» on bfwrd.^'— Aiwon. E. . 
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i^phMi fto Wort, mNhou l» b» udb oaShe 6Miim Aomier «( FVtaeei Im4? 
been projected. The Prince of Con4^ had his head-quarten on tlM lOlim^ 
^ere he eoonnanded a corps of 2560 foot aad 1560 hone. All the emi- 
frants diapeised over the contineBi were to be oirdered to join him» upon.pmt 
of being no longer suffered by the powers to remain in their territofiea. His 
corps would thus be augmented by all the emigrants who had hitherto ns- 
mained useless ; and, leaving the Austrians occupied on the Rhine to keep 
4ie republican annies in check, he was to endeavour to peiietrate by Frandie* 
Comte and to march upon Paris, while Count d'Artois, with the insui^pents 
of the West, should advance towards it on that side. If they should not 
succeed, they had at least hopes of a capitulation like that which had been 
granted to the Vendeans ; they had the same reasons for obtaining it. '^ We 
are Frenchmen," — ^thus the emigrants who might have joined in this espedi*- 
tion could have arguedf-«*< who have had recourse to civtt war, but in France, 
and without admitting foreigners into our ranks." The only way, so said 
the partisans of this plan, for the emigrants to return to France, was either 
by counter-revolution, or by an amnesty. 

llie English government, which had taken the cojrps of Goad^ into its 
.pay, and eamesdy desired a diversion towards the East, while it sheold b» 
operatmg on the West, insisted that the Prince of Oond^ should make some 
attempt, no matter what. Through Wickham, its ambassador in Switzerland, 
it promised him succour in money, and the means necessary for forming new 
regiments. The intrepid prince desired nothing better than to have some 
enterprise to attempt : he was utterly incapable of direotiiig either a matter 
of business or a battle ; but he was ready to rush headlong u{^on danger, the 
Bioment it was pointed out to him. 

The idea of making a trial to gain Pichegru, who commanded the armjr 
of the Rhine, was suggested to him. The terrible committee of puUic wel^ 
fare no longer awed the generals ; its eye was no longer upon them, its hand 
was no longer uplifted over them. The republic, paying ite officers in as* 
signats, gave them .scarcely wherewithal to satisfy their most urgent wants. 
The disorders which had arisen in its bosom raised .doubts of its stability, 
and alarmed the ambitious who were afraid of losing with it the high dignities 
which they had attained. It was known that Pichegru was addicted to wo- 
men and dissipation ; that the four thousand francs which he received per 
month in assignats, worth scarcely two hundred on the frontiers, could not 
defray his expenses, and that he was disgusted of serving a tottering govern- 
ment. It was recollected that in Germinal he had employed main force 
against the patriots in the Champs Elys^es. All these circumstances sng* 
gested the idea that Pichegru might perhaps be accessible to splendid offers. 
In consequence, the prince had recourse for the execution of this scheme ta 
M. de Montgaillard,* knd he to M. Fauche-Borel, a bookseller of Neufch&tei, 

* The following is Montgaillard's own account of these curious overtures which were 
made by order of the Prince of Cond^ to General Pichegru : 

** The Prince de Cond6 called me to Mulheitn, and knowing the coqpexions I had had in 
Ftance, proposed that I should sound General Pichegru, whose head-quarters were at Altkirich, 
and where he then was, surrounded by four/representatives of the Convention. I immediately 
went to Neufchd,tel, taking with me four or five hundred louis. I cast my eyes on Fauche- 
Borel, the King's printer at Neufcbdtel, Und J selected, as his colleague, M. Courant, a native 
of Neufchdtel. On the 13th of August, FaudM and Cowrant set out for the head^qtfarteis 
at AUkirch. They remained there eight days without finding an opportunity to speak tc^ 
Pichegru, who waa suirounded by repreaeotatives and generals. Pichegru obaervc^ tbesk». 
and seeing them continually wheresoever he went, conjectured that th«y had i "*-' — "-^ 
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whOf im mAi&A ofa wise and liapp3rM|NiUi«» Ad not hetitete to make hhn 
•df the obfletura aenrant of a dynasty nader w|iieh he was not born. Thia 

My to btm, tnd he csHod oaft in » lond Toiee wfaUa pMnag iham, *Iam going to HumngenT 
Fauche contrived to throw hiniMlf in his wey at thf^ end of a corridor. Pichegra obewved 
him, and fixed his 'eyes upon him, and although it rained in torrents, he said ahMidy */ am 

gnng to dine at tKf ehaieau of Madame Salomon** This ch&teau was thzee lesgues ftom 
uningen, and Madame Salomon was Pichegro's mistress. 

« Fauehe est off difectly to ^e chftteau, and begged to speak with Greneral Pichegru. He 
told the general that, being in the possession of some of J. J. Rousseau's manuscripts, he wished 
to publish thera, and dedicate them to him. * Very good/ said Pichegru ; * but I should like 
to read them first ; for J. J. Rousseau professed prindples of liberty, in which I do not conoufr 
and with which I should not like to have my name connected.' — ' But/ said Fauohe, * I hafe- 
something else to speak to you about' — * What is it, and on whose behalf 1'—' On behalf of 
the Prince de'Gond^/ — 'Be silent, then, and follow me.' 

**}i9 conducted Fauehe alone into a retired cabinet, and said to him, * Explain yourself; 
what does Monseigneur the Prince de Cond6 wbh to communicate to me V Fauehe wa» 
embarrassed, and stammered out something uniuteUigible. ' Compose yourself,' said Pidie- 
gru ; * my sentiments are the same ^ those of the Prince de Cond^ What does he desire 
of me ?' Fauehe, encouraged by these words, replied, ' The prince wishes to join you^ Hp- 
is confident in you, and wishes to connect himself with you/ — * These are vague and 
unmeaning words/ observed Pichegru. * AH this amounts to nothing. Go back, and ask 
lor written instructions, and return in three days to my head-quarters, at Altkirch. Yoa 
' will find me alone precisely at six o'clock in the evening. 

'< Fauehe immediately departed, arrived atBdIe, hastened to me^ and joyfully informed me 
of alt that had passed. I spent the night in writing a letter to Creneral Pichegru. The 
Prince de Cond^, who was invested with all the powers of Louis XVIIL, except that of 
granting the cordon-bleu, had,^ by a note in his own handwriting, deputed to me all hi» 
powers, to enable me to maintain a negotiation with General Pichegru. I therefore wrote 
to the general, stating, in the outset, everything that was calculated to awaken in him that 
noble sentiment of pride, which is the instinct of great minds ; and af^r pointing out 
to him the vast good it was in his power to effect, I spoke oi the gratitude of the King, and 
the benefit he would confer on his country by restoring royalty. I told him that his majesty 
would make him a niarshal of France, and governor of Alsace, as no one could better 
govern the province than he, who had so valiantly defended it I added, that he would 
have the cordon-rouge — the Chdteau de Chambord — with its park, and twelve pieces of 
cannon taken from the Austrians — a miiiion of ready money — ^two hundred thousand livrea 
]^r annum — and a hotel in Paris; — that the town of Arbois, Pichegru's native place, should 
bear his name, and be exempt from all taxation for twenty-five years; — that a pension 
of two hundred thousand livres would be granted to him. With half reversion to his wife, 
and fifly thousand livres to his heirs for ever, until the extinction of his family. Such were 
the offers, made in the name of the King, to General Pichegra. (Then followed the boons 
to be granted to the officera and soldiers, an amnesty to the people, dec) I added, that the 
Prince de Gonde desired that he would proclaim the King in the camps, surrender the dty 
of Huningen to him, and join him for the purpose of marching on Paris. 

** Pichegru, having read the letter with great attention, said to Fauehe, * This is all very 
well; but who is this M. de Montgailiard who talks of being thus authorized] I nei{her 
know him nor his signature. Is he the author 1' — *Yes,' replied Fauehe. <But,' said 
Pichegru, * I must, befoiie making any negotiation on my part, be assured that the Prince de 
ConcJ J, with whose handwriting I am well acquainted, approves of all that has been written 
in his name by M. de Montgailiard. Return directly to M. de Montgailiard, and tell him to 
communicate my answer to the prince/ 

** Fa ache immediately departed, leaving M. Gourant with Pichegru. He arrived at Bdle » 
at nine o'clock in the evening. I set off directly for Mulheim, the Prince de Gond^'s head- 
quarters, and arrived there at half-past twelve. The prince was in bed, but I awoke him. 
He made me sit down by his bed-side and our conference then commenced. 

<' After having informed the prince of the state of affairs, all that remained waa to pravul 
on him to write to General Pichegru, to confirm the truth of what had been stated in his 
name. This matter, which appeared so simple, and so little liable to objection, occupied the 
whole night. It required nine hours' hard exertion to get him to write to Gteneral Piobegixt 
a letter of nine lines. Ist He did not wish it to be in his handwritmg. — ^2d. He objected 
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M^ Faucbe^iBord rep»red,to Altkiv^ wh«ve Piehegn's 1iead-%oartftri w«it. 
After he had foUowefl him in aevefal reviews, he at length attraeted his aodce 
l}y watching him so closely, and ventured to accost him in a corridor. He 
began by talking of a manuscript work which he was desirous of dedicating to 
him, and, Pichegru having in some measure encouraged his communications, 
he at last explained his errand. Pichegru required a letter from the Prince 
of Conde himself, that he might know with whom he had to deal. Fauche- 
Borel returned t(5 M. de Montgaillard^ and the latter to the prince. A. whole 
night was spent in obtaining from the prince a letter of eight lines. Now he 
would not call Piohegru general, lest he should recognise the republic : and 
then he objected to seal the envelope with his arms. At last the letter was 
finished ; Fauche-Borel set out again, was admitted to Pichegru, who, on 
seeing the handwriting of the prince, immediately entered into negotiation. . 
He was offered himself the rank of marshal, the. government of Alsace, a 
million in money, the chateau and park of Chambord, with twelve pieces of 
cannon taken from the Austrians, and a pension of two hundred thousand 
francs, with the reversion to his wife and children. For his army he was 
offered the confirmation of all ranks, a pension for the commandants of fort- 
resses who should give them up, and exemption from taxes for fifteen years 
for such towns as should open their gates. But it was required that Pichegru 
should hoist tiie white flag, that he should deliver up the fortress of Huningen 
to the Prince of Cond^, and that he should march with him upon Paris. 
Pichegru was too cunning to accedQ to such demands. He would neither 
deliver Huningen nor hoiist the white flag in his army: that would have been 
going a great deal too far and committing himself. He wished to be allowed 
to cross the Rhine witii a corps of picked men; there he promised to hoist 

to dating it — 3d. He was unwilling to call him General Pichegrn, lest be should reoogniae 
the ^public by giving that title.— 4th. He did not like to address it, or affix his seal to it 
At length he consented to all, and wrote to Pichegru that he might place full oonfideDoe in 
the letters of the Comto de Montgaillard. When all this was settled, after great difficalty» 
the prince next hesitated about sending the letter ; but at length he yielded. I set off for 
Bftle, and d^patched Fauche to Altkirdi, to General Pichegru. The general, after reading 
« letter of eight lines, and recognising the handwriting and signature, immedia^ly returned 
it to Fauche, saying, *l have seen the signature : that is enough for me. The word of the 
prince is a pledge with which every Frenchman ought to be satisfied. Take back his letter.' 
He then inquired what was the prince's wish. Fauche explained thnt he wished— 1st That 
Pichegru should proclaun the King to his troops, and hoist the white flag. — ^2d. That he 
should deliver up Huningen to the prince. Pichegru objected to this : — * I will never take 
part in such a plot,' said he, < I wish to do nothing by halves. There must be a complete 
end of the present stete of things. France cannot continue a republic. She must have a 
kin^, and that king must be Louis XYIII. But we must not commence the counter-revo- 
lution, until we are certain of effecting it ** Surely and promptly" is my motto. The 
prince's plan leads to nothing. He would be driven from Huningen in four days, and in 
fifteen I should be lost That done, as soon as I shall be on the other side of the Rhine, I 
will proclaim the King, and hoist the white flag. Condi's corps and the emperor's army 
will then join us. I will immediately repass the Rhine, and re-enter France. The fortresses 
will be surrendered, and will be held in the King's name by the imperial troops. Having 
joined Cond^ls army, I immediately advance. AH my means now develop themselves on 
every side. We march upon Paris, and in a fortnight shall be there. But it is necessary 
that you should know that you must give the French soldier wine and a crown in his hand, 
if you would have him cry Vive & Rot/ Nothing must be wanting at the first moment 
My army must be well piud as &r as the fourth or fifth march in the French territoiy 
There, go and tell all this to the prince, show my handwriting, and bring me back his 
answer.' 
** The Prince de Cond^, after reading the plan, rejected it in totoJ' B. 
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the )irl4te flag, to take yrkh him. the os^rpg of Oonde, and theq, to v^a^ upon 
Paria« It is not very evident in what respect his scheme oould haire guiiied 
by this ; for it would have been as difhcult to seduce the army beyqiia m on 
this side of the Rhine ; but he wonld not have run the risk of delivering .up 
a fortress, of being surprised when delivering it, and of having no e;ic<^i8e to 
assign for his treason. On the contrary, in crossing to the other side pf the 
Rhine, it was at his own option not to consummate the treason, if he eofild 
not come to a satisfactory arrangementrwith the prince and the A\j^tria&s; 
^or, if he Were discovered too aoo^, he Height avail himself of 4he pluseage 
obtained to execute the op^ations commanded by his government, and say 
that he had listened to tke enemy's overtures merely to turn them agairist 
him. In both cases, he reserved to himself the means of betraying either the 
republic or the prince with whom he was treating. Fauche-Borel returned 
to those who had employed him, but he was sent back again to insist Qn the 
same propositions. He went several times to and fro, without being able to 
accommodate the difference, which consisted in this, that the prince wanted 
^ to obtain Huningen, and Pichegru ^e passage of the Rhine. Neither would 
take the first step and give, the other so great an advantage. The motive 
which prevented the prince, in particular, from acceding to the demmd.mflde 
upon lum, was the necessity of reaurring to the Austrians for authority to 
grant the passage ; he wished to act without their concurrence, and to se^re 
for himself alone all the honour of the counter-revolution. It appears, how- 
ever, that he was obliged to refer the matter to the Aulic Council ; and dur- 
ing this integrval, Piqhegru, watched by the representatives, was obliged to 
suspend his correspondence and l^s treason. 

Meanwhile, the agents in the interior, Lemaitre, Brotier, DespomeUes, 
Laville-Heurnois, Duveme-Depresle, and others, continued Uieir intrigues. 
The young prince, son of Louis XVL, had died of a tumour at the knee, 
arising from a scrofulous taint.* The royalist agents asserted that he had 
been poisoned, and they had eageiiy sought after books relative to the eere- 
. monial of the coronation, fdt the purpose of sending them to Verona. The 
regent had become king for them, .and was called Louis XVIII. The Count 
d'Artois had become Monsieur. 

The pacification in the insurgent countries had been only apparent. The 

* ** The ninth 0|jf Thennidor came too late to save the infant King of France, Louis XVII. 
His gaoler, Simon, was indeed beheaded, and a less cruel tyrant substituted in his place ; but 
the temper of the times would not at first admit of any decided measures of indulgence in 
favour of the heir to the throne. The barbarous treatment he had experienced from ^imon 
had alienated his reason, but not extinguished his feelings of gratitude. On one occasion 
that inhuman wretch had seiased him by the hair and threatened to dash his head against the 
wall ; the surgeon, Kaulin, interfered to prevent him, and the child next day presented him 
with two pears which had been given him for his supper the preceding evening, lamenting at 
the same time that he had no other means of testifying his gratitude. Simon and Hebert 
had put him to the torture, to extract from him an avowal of crimes connected with his mo- 
ther, which he was too young to understand; aiier that cruel day he almost always preserved 
atleace, lest his words should prove fetal to some of his relations. This resolution and the 
closeness of his confinement soon preyed upon his health. In February, 1796, he was si^zed 
with a fever, and visited by three members of the committee of public safety ; they found him 
seated at a little table malung castles of cards. They addressed to him the words of kind- 
neam, but could not obtain any answer. ^ In May the state of his health became so alarming, 
that the celebrated surgeon, Dessault, was directed by the Convention to visit him. His 
generous attentions assuaged the sofiarings of the child's latter days, but could not prolong 
hie Ule-"— ii/iiKm. E. 

vol.. in.~36 2 ▲ 2 
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inhabitants, who began to enjoy a litde tranqufllity and security, were, it is 
tree, disposed to remain at peace ; but &e chiefs and the men habituated to 
war, who surrounded them, only waited for an occasion to take up arms again. 
Oharette, having under his command those territorial guards, among worn 
he had admitted only liuch persons as had a decided predilection for war, 
aimed solely, under the pretext of attending to the police of the country, at 
preparing the nucleus of an army with which to take the field agaiii. He 
had not for some time quitted hi» camp at Belleville, and was continual]^ 
visited there by royalist emissaries. The Paris agents had forwarded to him 
a letter from Verona, in reply to that in which he sought to excuse the paci- 
fication. The pretender assured him that he need not make any excuses ; 
he continued to him his confidence and favour, appointed him lieutenant- 
general, and announced the speedy arrival of succours from Spain. The ' 
Paris agents, enlarging upon the expressions of the prince, flattered Cha- 
rette's ambition with the most magnificent prospects ; they promised him the 
command of all the royalist country, and a considerable expedition which 
was to sail from the Spanish ports with succours for the French Princes. As 
for that which was preparing in England, they affected to put no faith in it. The 
English, they said, had always promised and always deceived ; it was right, 
hevertheless, to make use of their means if possible, but to make use of them 
in a very difierent way from that which they purposed. It was necessary 
to induce them to land in La Vendee the succours which should be destined 
for Bretagne, and to subject that country to Charette, who alone enjoyed the 
confidence of die reigning king. Such ideas could not fail to flatter at once 
the ambition of Charette, his hatred of Stofflet, his jealousy of the recent 
importance of Puisaye, and his resentment against England, which he ac- 
cused of never having done anything for him. / 

As for Stofflet, he was much less disposed to resume arms than Charette, 
though he had shown much greater reluctance to lay them down. His dis- 
trict felt the advantages of peace much more sensibly than the others, and 
manifested a strong aversion to war. He was himself deeply hurt at the 
preference shown to Charette. He was quite as deserving of the rank of 
lieutenant-general, which was conferred on his rival, and he was much dis- 
gusted by the injustice done him, as he conceived. Bretagne, organized as 
before, was quite ripe for insurrection. The chiefs of the Chouans had ob- 
tained, like the Vendean chiefs, the organization of their ^jest soldiers into 
regular companies, under pretext of enforcing the police of the country. 
Each of these chiefs had assigned to himself a company of chasseurs, wear- 
ing a green coat and pantaloons and a red waistcoat, and composed of the 
most intrepid Chouans. COrmatin, continuing his part, had assumed a ridi- 
culous importance. He had established what he called his head-quarters at 
La Prevalaye ; he issued publicly orders to all the Chouan chiefs, dated from 
those head-quarters ; he went fronv one division to another, to organize the 
chasseurs ; he affected to repress infractions of the truce, when any had been 
committed, and seemed to have become in reality the governor of Bretagne. 
He frequently went to Rennes in his Chouan uniform, which had been 
brought into vogue ; in the companies there he received tokens of the con- 
sideration of the inhabitants and the caresses of the women, who looked jipon 
him as an important personage, and the chief of the royalist party. 

At the same time he continued in secret to dispose the Chouans to war, 
and to correspond with the royalist agents. His part, in regard to l^uisaye^ 
was embarrassing. He had disobeyed him, he had betrayed his confidence. 
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and tibaneefof ward he had no otiier reaonrce than to throw himaelf mto the j 



arms of the Paria agenta, who had encouraged him to hope for the command 
of BretBffne, and included him in their pUma with Spain. That power had 
promiaed 1,500,000 franca per month, on condition that the royalists should 
act without England. Nothing could he more agreeable to Oormatin than a 
plan which would enable him to break with En^and and Puisaye.* Two 
other officers whom Puisaye had sent from London to Bretagne, Messrs. de 
YieuTille and Dandign^, had entered intonhe system of the Paris agents, and 
persuaded themselves also that England meant to deceive as at Toulon, to 
make use of the royalists in order to possess herself of a seaport, to make 
Frenchmen fight against Frenchmen, but not to afford any real succour ca- 
pable of raising the party of the princes and securing their triumph. While 
part of ibe Breton chiefs harboured these notions, those of Morbihan, Finis- 
terre, and the C6tes-du-Nord, long connected with Puisaye, and accustomed 
to serve under him, organized by his efforts, and strangers* to the Paris intri- 
guers, had remained attached to him, called Cormatin a traitor, and wrote to 
London that they were ready to resume their arms. They made prepara* 
tions, purchased ammunition and stuff for making black collars, seduced the 
republican soldiers, and prevailed on them to desert. In this they were sue* 
cessful, because, being masters of the country, they had abundance of provi- 
sions, and the republican soldiers, scantily supplied, and having nothing but 
assignats to make up for their deficient rations, were obliged to forsake their 
oolours in quest of subsistence. Besides, many Bretons had been impru- 
dently left in the regiments which' were serving against the royalist districts, 
^nd it wa0 but natural that they should transfer themselves to the ranks of 
their countrymen^ 

Hoche, ever vigilant, was attentively observing the state of the country. 
He saw the patriots persecuted under pretext of &e law .for disarming them; 
the royalists fiiU of exultation; articles of consumption kept back by the 
farmers; the roads very unsafe; the public vehicles obliged to travel in con* 
voys in order to obtain escorts ; the Chouans forming secret assemblies ; and 
frequent communications kept up with the Channel Islands : and he had 
written to the C/Ommittee and to the representatives that the pacification was 
an egregious deception, that the republic was duped, and that everything in- 
dicated the speedy resumption of arms. He* had employed the time in forming 
moveable columns, and in distributing them all over the country, to insure 
tranquillity, and to be ready to rush upon the first assemblage that should be 
formed. But the number of his troops was inadequate to the surface of the 
country and the immense extent of coasti Every moment, the fear of a 
rising in some part of the country, or of the appearance of the English fleet 
on a part of the coast, required the presence of his columns, and £ey were 
worn out by incessant marches. For such a service there was required, on 
his part and on that of his army, a resignation a hundred times as meritorious 
as the courage to confront death. Unfortunately, his soldiers compensated 
themselves for their fatigues by excesses : he was deeply afflicted on account 
of them, and he had as much trouble to repress them as to watch the enemy. 

* «The Mftrqaifl de Puisaye, an enterprisiog, but fickle and intrigaing soldier, induced the 
English government to believe that if a small army, well supplied with ammunition and 
muskets, were landed, a general rising would take place in Brittany. In consequence of hia 
representation, (he British ministry prepared an expedition which was joined by the most 
enterprising emigrants, almost all the officers of the old marine, and all those who, weary of 
exile and an unsettled life, were desirous of trying their fortune for the last time."— • 
Mignet* £• 
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He BOOH Jbad ooeaiioii to mtT|»nie Oomittin in the inky feel. Dmtp&USs^ 
senl^by him to several Ghottan diiefs were iotercefiied, and iivn asu^beNan- 
tial i»oof of his underhand deadings was obtained. Having learned that he 
was to bei on a fair'^ay at Reuses with a number ef disguised Chouuis, and 
fearing lest it might be his mtentton to make an attempt on ^tae atsenal, 
Hoche caused him to be apprehended on the evening of the 6di of Praiii^, 
and thus put an end to fads proceedings. The different chiefs immediately 
raised a great outcry and complained that the truoe was violated. Hoehe, by 
way of rieply, printed Cormatin's letters, and sent him with his aecomplices 
to the prison c^ Cherbourg : at the same time he kept all his coluitans in 
readiness to rush upon the first rebeb that should show themselves. In the 
Morbihan, chevalier Desib, havingrisen, was immediately attacked by Gene- 
ral Josnet, who killed three hundred of his men and completely -routed his 
forces : the chief himself perished in the action. In the C^tes-du^Nord, 
Bois-Hardi also'i^e ; his corps was dispersed, and he was himself taken 
and put to death. The soldiers, enraged at the bad faith of this young chief, 
who was the most formidable in the whole country, ont off his head and 
carried it on the point of a bayonet. Hoche, indignant at this want of gene- 
rosity, addressed a truly noble letter to his soldiers, and ordered seardi to be 
jnade for the culprits, that they might be punished. This sudden destruc- 
tion of the two chiefs, who had m^e an attempt at insmrrection, oventwed 
the others. They remained quiet, awaiting with impatience the anivni of 
that expedition which had been so long announced. Their cry was, 7%e 
King^ England^ and Bonchmnp forever! 

At diis moment, great preparations wete going forward in London. Poi- 
saye had made precise arrangements with the English ministers. They had 
not granted him all that they had at first promised, because the pacification 
had diminished confidence; but they gave him the emigrant regiments and a 
considerable train of artillery to attempt a landing ; they promised him more- 
over iill the resources of the kingdom, if the ei^j^ition proved sucoessjfU in 
the outset. . The interest alone of England forbade a doubt of the sincerity 
of these promises ; for, driven from the continent ever since the eonquest of 
Holland, she would recover a field qf batde, she would transfer this field of 
battle to the very heart of France, and compose, her armies with Frenchmen. 
The means with which Puisaye ^as furnished were these. The emigrant 
reginieiits of the continent had been, ever since the opening of the preset 
campaign, taken into the service of England ; those which formed the corps 
of Oond^ were, as we have seen, to remain on the Rhine ; the others, which 
were mere wrecks, were to embark at the mouth of the Elbe and to be con- 
veyed to Bretagne. Besi^s these old regiments, which wore the black 
cockade/ and were deeply disgusted with the unprofitable and destructive 
service in which they had been employed by the powers, England had 
agreed to form nine new regiments, which should be in her pay, but which 
should wear «the white cockade, that* dieir destination might appear to be 
more Frencfe. The difficulty consisted in recruiting them ; for if, in the 
fifst moment of fervour, the emigrants had consented to serve as private sol- 
diers, they would not do so pow. It was proposed to pick up on the conti- 
nent French deserters or prisoners. As for deserters, none were to Be found, 
fisr Ihe conqueror never deserts to the conquered : recourse was then had to 
prisoners. Count d'Hervilly, having met in London with Toulonese refu- 
gees who had formed a regiment, enrolled them in his own, and thus raised 
it to eleven or twelve hundred men, that is to more than two-thirds of the 
complement. Count d' Hector composed his of seamen who had emigrated, 
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and oollected five mt six hundred men. Count da Dresnay fonnd in the 
prisen* a number of Bretone, enrc^ed agaihet their will at the time of flie 
flnt requkiti^il, and made prieonets during the war. Hq got together fbur 
or five hundred t)f them. But these were all the French that could he col- 
lected to serve in those regiments with the white cockade. Thus, out of 
the nine, three only were formed, one having only two-thirds of its comple- 
ment, and two only one-third of theirs. There was also in London, Lieute- 
nan^colonel Rothalier, who commanded four hundred Tonlonese gunners. 
With these was formed a regiment of artillery, to which were added some 
French engineers, with whom a corps of engineers wa« composed. . As for 
the multitude of emigrants who would not! serve unless in their former ranks, 
and who could not find soldiers to compose regiments for themselves, it was 
reserved to form with them skeletons, which should be filled up in Bretagne 
with insurgents. There, men being plentiful, and experienced officers rare» 
they would find their proper level. They were sent to Jersey, to be org^- 
ia;ed and held in readiness to follow the ^xpe^ition. While the troops ^fere 
formings Puisaye turned his attention to his finances. England ' promised 
him money to a sufficient amount to begin with ; but he determined to sup- 
ply himself with assignats. To this end he obtained from the French princea 
ao authority to forge assignats to the amount of three thousand millions, 
and in this operation he employed idle ecclesiastics who were unfit to wield 
the i^word. The Bishop of Lyons, judging of this measure very diflTerenfly 
from Puisaye and the princes, ft>fbade ecclesiastics to have any hand in it. 
Puisaye then had recourse to other agents, and fabricated the sum which he 
had resolved to carry with him. He also wished to take with him a bishop, 
to fill the part of papal legate to the Catholic districts. He recollected that 
an adventurer, the pretended Bishop of Agra, by assuming that usurped 
character, in the first Vendean insurrection, had exercised an extraordinary 
in#iience over the minds of the peasantry. He took with him the Bishop 
of Dol, who had a commission from Roipe? He then procured from the 
Count D'Artois the powers necessary for commanding the expedition, and 
appointing officers of dl ranks until he should arrive. The English minis- 
try on its part conferred on him the direction of the expedition ; but, having 
some misgiving on account of his temerity and his extreme ardour to land, 
it invested Count d'Hervilly with the command of the emigrant regimenta 
tOl the moment that the landing should be efifeeted. 

All these a,rrangements being made, d'Hervilly's regiment and d'Hector's^ ' 
a&d' do Dresnay's two regiments, all wearing the white cockade, the four 
hundred Toulonese artillerymen commanded by Rothalier, and to emigrant 
regiment of old formation, that of La ChAtre, known by the name of Loyal 
Emigrant, and reduced by the war on the continent to four hundred men, 
were put on board a squadron. This last valiant relic was reserved for de- 
cisive engagements. The squadron also carried out provisions for an army 
of six thousand men for three months, one hundred saddle and draughts 
horses, seventeen thousand complete infantry uniforms, four thousand caval- 
ry uniforms, twenty-seven thousand muskets, ten fi,eld-pieees, and six hun- 
dred barrels of powder. Puisaye was furnished with ten thousand louis in 
gold and letters of credit on England, to add to his forged assignats more 
substantial means of finance. The squadron which carried this expedition 
consisted of three ships of the line of 74 guns each, two frigates of 44, foujf^ 
of 30 to 36, and several gun-boats and transports. It was commanded by 
GeiiunodcN» Waitea^ one of the most gallant and distinguished officen in 
the British navy. This was the first division. It was agreed that immedi- 
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stdj aflsr its dapartnre another nayal diTision ahooki go to Jenejr for Iho 
omigrante omnized in skeletons of regiments ; that it riioold cmise for 
some time on St Malo, where Piusaye had Jm correspondents, and which 
traitors had promised to deliver up to him ; and after this cruise, if St. Malo 
were not delivered up, it was to follow Puisaye and carry the skeletons to 
join him. Transports were to proceed at the same time to the mouth of the 
£lbe, to fetch the emigrant regiments with the black cockade and convey 
them to Puisaye. It was calculated that these different detachments would 
arrive nearly about the same time as himself. If all that he had said were 
realized, if the landing were effected without difficulty, if part of Bretagne 
hastened to meet him, if he could gain a solid position on the coast of France, 
either by the delivery into his hands of St Malo, L*Orient, Port Louis, or 
any seaport whatever, then a new expedition, carrying an English army, 
further supplies of artillery, and Count d'Artois, was to sail iipmediately. 
Lord Moira had actually gone to the continent to fetch the prince. 

Inhere was but one fault to be found with these arrangements, that is, that 
the expedition was divided into several detachments, and especially tl^at the 
French prince was not put at the head of the first. 

The expedition sailed towards the end of Prairial (the middle of June). 
Puisaye took with him the Bishop of Dol, a numerous clergy, and for^ 
gentlemen, all bearing illustrious names and serving as mere, volunteers. 
The point of landing was a secret except to Puisaye, Commodore Warren, 
and Messrs. de Tinteniac and d'AUigre, whom Puisaye had despatched to 
announce his coming. 

After long deliberation, the south of Bretagne had been preferred to the 
north, and Sie bay of Quiberon was fixed upon. This was one of the best 
and safest bays of the continent, and the English were thoroughly acquainted 
with it, because they had long been accustomed to lie there. While the 
expedition was under sail. Sir Sidney Smith and Lord Comwallis made 
demonstrations on all the coasta^ to mislead the republican armies as to the 
point of landing; and Lord Bridport, with the squadron stationed off the Isle 
of Ushant, protected the convoy. The French naval force in the ports of 
the Atlantic had not been very formidable since the unfortunate cruise of the 
pteceding winter^ during which the Brest fleet had suffered dreadfully from 
the weaker. Villaret-Joyeuse had nevertheless received orders to sail with 
the nine ships of the line lying in Brest, and to call out a division blockaded 
at Belle-Isle to join him. He sailed accordingly, and, after being joined by 
that division, and having given chase to sovae English ships, he was returning 
tQ Brest, when he was overtaken by a gale, which for a mpment dispersed 
his squadron. He lost no time in collecting it again, and, during this inter- 
val, he fell in with the expedition destined for the coast of France. He was 
superior in number, and might have taken the whole of it ; but Commodore 
Warren, perceiving the danger, hoisted all sail, and placed his convoy at a 
distance so as to give it the appearance of a second line ; at the same time he 
despatched two cutters in quest of the strong squadron under Lord Bridport 
ViUaret, conceiving that he could not attack with advantage, pursued his course 
towards Brest, according to the instructions which he had received. At that mo^ 
ment Lord Bridport came up, and immediately attacked the republican fleet* 

* "A short time after the Brest fleet put to sea, Lord Bridport, with fourteen ships of the 
line and eight frigates, hove in sight, and, after two days' manoeuvring,' succeeded in com- 
pelfing the enemy to engage. The British admiral bore down in twO columns on the hostile 
fleet, who, instead of awaiting the contest, imniediataly ieU into oonfoMon, and strained vnry 
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It was the i^di of Meiiidw (June 28). Yillaiet, keeping pece with te 
.Alexandref. which was a bad sailer, lost irreparable time in manceuvriDf • 
The tine fell into confusion : he lost three ships, the Alexandre, the Fomi- 
ikble, and the Tigre, and, unable to regain Brest, he%as obliged- to tbrow 
Jiimself into L'Orient. ^ 

A naval victory having signalized its outset, the expedition made sail for 
.the bay of Quiberon. A division of the squadron went and summoned the 
^garrison of Belle-Isle, in the name of the King of France ; but it received 
from General Boucret nothing but an energetic answer and cannon-balls. 
The convoy came to an anchor in the bay of Quiberon, on the 7th of Messi- 
dor (June 25). Puisaye, according to th6 information which he had pro- 
cured, knew that there were very few troops on the coast. He wanted, in 
his ardour, to land immediately. Count d'Hervilly, who was brave, capable 
of cleverly training a regiment, but incapable of cleverly directing an oper»- 
tion^ and above aU extremely punctilious in matters of authority and duty, 
said that he waf commander of the troops, that he was responsible to the 
English government for their safety, and that he should not hazard^ them 
upon a hostile and unknown coast till he had made a reconnoissance. He 
lost a whole day in examining the coast with a telescope, and, though not a 
soldier was to be seen, he refused to put the troops on shore. Puisaye and 
Commodore Warren having determined on the landing, d'Hervilly at last 
assented ; and on the 9th of Messidor (June 27) those Frenchmen, blind and 
imprudent, landed full of joy in a country to which they brought civil war, 
and where they were destined to meet such a deplorable fate. 

The bay in which they landed Js formed on the one hand by the coast of 
Bretagne, on the other by a peninsula, nearly a league in breadth and two in 
length. , This is the noted peninsula, of Quiberon. It is joined to the fnain 
land by a narrow stripe of sand, a league in length, called La Falaise. Fort 
Penthieve, situated between the peninsula and La Falaise, forbids approach 
from the land side. In this fort there was a garrison of seven hundred men.' 
The bay formed by this peninsula and the coast offers to ships one of the 
safest and most sheltered roads of the cbntinent. 

The expedition had disembarked at the bottom of the bay, at the village 
of Carnac. At the moment oS its arrival, several chiefs, Dubois-Berthelot, 
d'AUegre, George Cadoudal,* Mercier, apprized by Tinteniac, hastened up 

nerve to escape. In the running fight three ships of the line were capt^red by (he English : 
and, if the wind had permitted all their squadron to take part in the action, there can be no 
doubt that the whole French fleet would have been taken and destroyed. As it was, they 
vrere so discomfited that they crowded all sail tilF they reached the harbour of TPrient, and 
made no attempt during the remainder of the season to dispute with the British the empire 
of the seas." — AUson. £. 

* ** George CadcAidal, a Chouan chief, was the son of a village miller. When Bretagne 
took up arms, he entered the service as a commcm horseman, and in 1795 was considered 
the bead of the plebeian party. In 1796 and the three ensuing years he continued in arms, 
and was the only general-in-chief who was not noble. His division was that most frequenily 
sent against the republicans. In 1800 he concluded peace with the French government. Hb 
afterwards went to Pari^, on the invitation of Bonaparte ; and then to London, where he was 
favourably received by the English rainuters. The idea of the infernal machine is said to 
have originated with him, though he denied it In 1803 George and Pichegru landed on 
the coast of Normandy to execute a plan of assassinating the First Consul. The conspiracy, 
bowever, was frustrated, and George was condemned and executed at Paris in 1804. He 
was thirty-five years' old, and showed during his trial the greatest coohiess." — Eneyelopmdki 
.Aamrietma. £. 

<< When Geoige Cadoudal came to Paris, the First Conral received him at a private Mdi> 
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'^tftfa iheif tvpQffa, dvpeiwad some detadniendv -wliflh ti^efe gMMiH^ tiA» 
jOOMt, dnnre thcmi back iaio the i&itohor, mtA pnMetdeA to the ihore. '^^T 
Imni^t with ihrai feur or five thoosaiid men kiored te war, bat ill aarmed, 
m cbthedy not msrchinf in ranks, and lookinf mere like |4snderers ^tan 
soldiers. Th^se Chouans had \>e^n joined by peasants of ^e neighbouring 
eouniry, shenting Vive le Roi! and bringing eggs, poultry, and proTisions * 
of all kinds, to this liberating army, which came to restore to tfiem their 
pfince and their religion. Oyerjoyed at this sight, Puisaye felt confident 
tbat all Bretagne was ready to rise. Very different were the impressions 
of the emigrants who accompanied him. Having lived in courts or served in 
the finest armies of Europe, they looked with disgust and very little confi- 
dence at those soldiers who were to be given to them to command. Jeers 
and complaints began already to circulate. Chests of muskets and uniforms 
were brought ; the Chouans fell upon them ; sergeants of d'HerviHy's regi- 
ment endeavoured to maintain order; a quarrel ensued, and, but for Puisaye, 
it might have had fatal consequences. These first occurrences were not at 
att likely to establish confidence between the insurgents and the reg«^ 
troops, which, coming from England, and belonging to that power, were, 
as snch, rather suspicious to the Chouans. Meanwhile, the bands were 
inned as they arrived. Their numbers amounted in two days to ten thou- 
sand. Red coats and maskets were ^ven to them, and Puisaye^s nexf care 
^ras to give them leaders. He was in want of officers, for the forty gentle- 
men volunteers were quite inadequate ; he had not yet the c^eletons at his 
disposal, for they had orders to cruise off St. Malo ; he purposed, therefore, 
t6 take a lew officers from the regiments, ii^ which they were very numerous, 
tO' distribute them among the Chouans, then to march rapidly upon Vannes 
and Rennes, not to give the republicans time to look about them, to raise the 
wdide country, and then to advance and to take a position behind the impor- 
tant line of the Mayenne. There, master of forty leagues of country, and 
having raised the whole population, Puisaye conceived that it would be time 
1o organize the irregular troops. D'HerviUy, brave, but standing on trifies, 
methodical, and despising the inegular Chouans, refused those officers, 
btfit^ui of giving them to. the Chouans, he proposed to select firom among 
the Icttter men to complete the regiments, and then to advance, making 
reoonnoisances and choosing positions. That was not Puisaye's plan. He 
threatened to use his authority; d'Hervilly denied it, saying that the regular 
troops belonged to him, that he was responsible for their safety to the 
English government, and that he ought not t9 compromise them. Puisaye 

ewe. lUpp introdoeed him into the grand saloon leading into the garden. iMwNapdeMi 
and George walk fiom the window to the bottom of the saloon, then return, then go back / 
again. This luted for a long time. The conversation appeared very aniawtod, and I over- 
heard several things, but without any connexion. There was occasionaUy a good deal of ill- 
hiimour displayed in their tones and gestures. The interview ended in nothing. Geom 
had the manners and bearing of a rude soldier; but under hts coarse exterior he oonceaM 
th0 soul of a hero." — Bourrieime. £. 

<'One day I asked Napoleon's opinion of Geoi^e Cadoudal. 'George/ said he, 'had 
cewra^, and that was all. After the peace with the Chonane I endeavoured tfr gain him 
oter, as then he would have been useful to me, and I was anxious to calm all parties. I sent 
for, u4 spoke to him a long time. His ftlfaer Vas a miUer, and he was an ignorant feH(fW 
hittelC I asked him. Why do you want to restore the Bourbons? i If you were even to 
sitoaed in placing them on the throne, you would still be only a miller's son in tiieur eyea. 
They would hold you in contempt because you were not of noble birth. But I found ^kt^ 
hsMnohaBit--^in&ct,thathewasnotaFnDchaian.'''-^A Koloej^^^ IE.. 



iq p t WN to ted td faim tbtt ht» heki this oomm ont ^atmg Ibe wj^ag^mJIjr^iiiatv^ 
on* land&iftg m Bretagne, he, Puisaye, wav t9 be commandev^i»*chief and lb 
cKi«et the opei»tioii». He hnmediately despatched a outter to London, t5 
obtain' 901 explanation. concerning thekfesp^dve powers; and, meanwh^'^ 
he besought d^HerviUy not to cause the miscarriage of the enterprise by fatal 
divisions. D^Hervilly was brave and fnU of sincerity, but he was unfit for 
civil war, and he feh an invincible dislike to ^ose ragged insurgents. All 
the emigrants thought with him that they were not made to ch&uanner; that 
Puisaye compromised them by bringing them into Bretagne ; that it was in 
Vendle they ou^t to have landed ; and that there they would have found 
the illustrious Charette and undoubtedly different sort of soldiers. 

Several days had been lost in disputes of this kind. The Chou^ms were 
divided into three corps, for the purpose of taking advanced positions, so as 
to occupy the roads from L'Orient to Hennebon and to Auray. Tinteniac, 
with a corps of 2500 Ghouans, was placed on the left at Landevant : Dubois- 
Berthelot, on the right towards Auray, with a nearly equal force. Oount <le 
Yauban, one of the gentlemen volunteers who had accompanied Puisaye, 
and one of those whose reputation and merit placed them in the first rank, 
was directed to occupy a central position at Mendon, with four tiiouBand 
Ghouans, so as to be able to succour Tinteniac or Dubois^Berthelot* He 
haid the command of this whole line, defended by nine or ten thousand men, 
and' advanced four or five leagues into the- interior. The Ghouans finding 
. tiieoiselves placed there, immediately asked why troops of the line were not 
put along with them ; saying that they reckoned more upon those troope than 
i]p<^ tiiemselves ; that they had come to range themselves around them, to 
Mlow them, to support them, bwt thejr count^ upon their adivancing first tx> 
receive the formidable onset of the reptiblic^ois. Vauban applied for only 
four hundred men, eitJier to withstand a first attack, in case of need, or to 
impart ooAfidence to his Chouans', to set them an ei^ample, and to prove that 
there was no intention of exposing them alone to danger. D'Hervilly at first 
refused, then dela3red, and at last sent this detsKhment. 

Five days had elapsed since the landing, and they had as yet advanced 
o^y three er four les^es inland. Puisaye was extremely dissatisfied, but 
he repressed his vexation, hoping to overcome the delays aaid obstacles 
tlirown in his way by his companions in arms. Gonceiving that, at all 
events, he ought to secure a point of ^support, he proposed to d^ervilly ta 
galfi possessifen of the peninsula by surprising Fort Penthi^vre. Once 
masters of this fort, which was the key to the p^ninsuk on the land-^sidey 
supported on both sides by the English squadron, they would have an 
impregnable position : and that peninsula, a league broad and two long, would 
then aibrd a looting as secure and more convenient tKan that of St Malo» 
Brest, or L'Orient. The English might there land all the men and stores 
• tlWit they had promised. This measure of safety was of such a nature as to 
please d'HerviUy : he assented to it, but was for a regular attack on the fort 
Puisaye would not listen to him, and arranged a plan to take it by storm : 
and Gomnio«bi^ Warren, full of zeal, effm>ed to second him wi& all the 
guns of his squadron. They began to cannonade on the 1st of July (1^ 
of Messidor), ^d fixed the decisive §ttack for the 3rd (15fh of Messidor). 
' While preparations were making for it, Puisaye sent out emissaries over all 
Bretagne^ to rouse Scepeaux, Charette, Stofflet, and all the chiefs of the% 
insurgent provmces. 

Tl^ news of the landing spread with extsaordinary rapidity. In two days^ 
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it wa0 known over all Bratagne* and in a few more timmghoiit all Franee. 
vThe royalists, foil of joy« the revolutionists of ragef alreiady figured to them* 
eelves Uie emigrants in Paris. The Convention immediately sent two ex- 
tnuNrdinary commissioners to Hoche; it selected Blad and Tallien. The 
presence of the latter at the threatened point was intended to prove that the 
Thermidorians were as hostile to royalism as to terror. , Hoche, cool and 
resolute, wrote forthwith to tf^e committee of public welfare, to dispel its 
apprehensions. '< Coolness," said he, ** activity, provisions, of which we 
are in want, and the twelve thousand men whom you promised me so long 
ago." He immediately gave orders to the chief of his staff: he directed 
General Chabot to be placed between Brest and L' Orient, with a corps of 
four thousand tnen, that he might fiy to the assistance of either of those ports 
which should be threatened. <<Keep your eye more particularly upon 
Brest," said he ; <* in case of need, shut yourself up in the place and defend 
yourself to the last extremity. He wrote to Aubert-Dubayet, who com- 
manded the coasts of Cherbourg, to send off troops for the north of Bretagne, 
in order to guard St. Malo and the coast. To secure the south, he begged 
Candaux, who was still watching Charette and Stofflet, to send General 
Lemoine with reinforcements to him by Nantes and Vannes. He then col- 
lected all his troops about Rennes, Ploermel, and Vannes, and moved then 
en echelon upon those three points to guard his rear; after which he 
advanced to Auray with all the force that he had at hand. On the 14th of 
Messidor (July 2d), he was already in person at Auray, with three or four 
thousand men. 

All Bretagne wa» thus enveloped. The illusions which the first insurrec^ 
tion of La Vendee had generated were about to be dispelled. Because in 
1793 the peasants of La Vendee, encountering only national guards, com-< 
posed of tradesmen who knew not how to hancUe a musket, had made them- 
selves masters of all Poitou and Anjou, and then formed in their ravines and 
on their heaths an establishment which it was difficult to destroy, it was 
imagined that Bretagne would rise at the first signal of England. But the 
Bretons were, far from having the ardour of the fijrst Vendeans ; a few ban- 
ditti only, undeir the name of Chouans, were bent upon war, or to speak 
more correctly, on pillage ; and, moreover, a young commander, whose ac- 
tivity was equal to his genius, having practised troops at his disposal, 
repressed the whole population with a firm and steady hand. Could Bre- 
tagne rise under such circumstances, unless the army that came to suppbrt 
it advanced rapidly, instead of groping about on the sea-shore ? 

This was not all. Part of the Chouans, who were under the influence of 
ihe royalist agents in Paris, were waiting for a prince to appear al6ng with 
Puisaye before they would join him. The cry of the agents and of all those 
who were in* their intrigues was that the expedition was inadequate and 
fallacious,* and that England had com^ to BretagneUo repeat the events of 
Toulon. They no longer said that she meant to give' the crown to the Count 
dVAxtois, since he was not there, but to the Duke of York, They wrote, 
desiring that no aid should be afforded to the expedition, but |bat it should 
be obliged to re-embark and to go and land near Charette. ^ This was the 
highest wish of the latter. To the^ solicitations of Puisaye's agents he 

* ** The expedition to Quiberon-bay was ill-timed, and that was in a great measure owing 
to those unfortunate gentlemen engaged, who impatient of inactivity, and sanguine 
1^ character, urged the British ministry, or rather Mr. Wyndfaam, to authorize the experip 
ment, without fully considerhig men than their own. zeal and conrage.'' — Seat^9 Idfi of 
Napoleon. E. I 
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Teplied that he had sent M. de Se6peaux to Paris, to clsdm &e ezecutioB of 
one of the articles of his treaty ; that he must of course wait the return of 
that officer, and not etpose him to the danger of being, arrested by resuming 
arms. As for Stofflet, who was much more favourably disposed towards 
Puisaye, he sent word that, if the r^nk of lieutenant-general were conferred 
on him, he would march immediately and make a diversion on the rear of 
the repubUcans. 

Thus everything concurred against Puisaye ; views opposite to his enter- 
^ned by the royalists of the interior, jealousies among the Yendean chiefs, 
a^d lasdy, a skilful adversary, having at his disposal organized forces, quite 
adequate to repress any royalist zeal that existed among the Bretons. 

It was on the 15th of Messidor (July 3) that Puisaye had resolved to 
attack Fort Penthi^vre. The^ soldiers who defended it had been without 
bread for three days. Threatened with an assault, cannonaded by the ships, 
and badly officered, they surrendered and delivered up the fort to Puisaye. 
But, at.Uiis very moment, Hoche, who was at Auray, caused all the advanced 
posts of the Chouans to be attacked, in order to re-establish the communica- 
tion of Auray with Hennebon and L'Orient. He had ordered a simultaneous 
attack on Landevant and towards the post of Auray. Tinteniac's Chouans, 
vigorously assailed by the republicans, could not stand against troops of the 
line. Yauban, who was placed intermediately at Mendon, hastened with 
part of his reserve to the assistance of Tinteniac, but he found the band^of the 
latter dispersed, and his own iseparated on seeing the rout. He was obliged 
to flee, and even to swim across two arms of the sea to rejoin the remainder 
of his Chouans at Mendon. On his right, Dubois-Berthelot had been 
repulsed : he tl\us saw the republicans advancing on his right and on his 
left, and it was likely that he would soon find himself en JlHhe between 
them. At the moment, the four hundred men of the line whom he had 
demanded would have beenxof great service for supporting his Chouans 
and bringing them back to the fight ; but d'Hervilly had just recalled them 
for the attack of the fort. He, nevertheless, infused some courage into his 
soldiers, and decided them to profit by the opportunity for falling upon the 
rear of the republicans, who had advanced very far in pursuit of the fugitives. 
He then threw himself upon their left and rushed upon a village ,which the 
republicans had just entered at the heels of the Chouans. They had not 
expected this brisk attack, and were obliged to fall back. Yauban then 
returned to his position at Mendon ; but he was left alone there. All around 
him had fled, and he was obliged to fall back too, but in order, and after an 
act of vigour which had checked the rapidity of the enemy. 

The' Chouans were indignant at having been exposed alone to the attack 
of the republicans. They complained bitterly that the four hundred men 
of the line had been taken from them. Puisaye found fault with d'Hervilly,, 
who replied that he had recalled them for the attack of the fort.* These 
reciprocal complaints did not mend matters, and each party continued to be 
greatly irritated against the other. Puisaye, however, was master of Fort 
Penthi^vre. He directed all the stores sent by the English' to be landed on , 
the peninsula, where he fixed his head-quarters ; there he collected all his 
troops, and there he resolved to establish himself solidly. He ordered the . 
engineers to perfect the defences of the fort, and to add advanced works to 
them. Thei4 he hoisted the white flag beside the English colours, in token 
of , alliance between the kings of France and England. Lastly, it was 
^decided that each regiment should contribute to the garrison a detachment 
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iporoportioBate to ita strengtif. D'Hervilly, who was very anxious V> complete- 
hist and to complete it with good troops, proposed to the repubUoazis who h94 
been taken prisoners to enter his service, and to form a third battalion in his 
regiment. Money, provisions^ of which they had lately known the want,, 
dicdike to remain prisoners, the hope of being able to get away again to 
Hoche, decided them, and they were enrolled in id'Hervilly's corps. 

Puisaye, who still thought of marching forward, and who had stopped to 
take the peninsida merely to secure a position on the coast, spoke sharply 
to d'Hervilly, gave*him iaje best reasons to induce him to second his views, 
and even threatened to demand his removal if he refused to comply. D'Her- 
villy appeared for a moment to fall in with his plans. The Chouans, 
according to Puisaye, had need only, of being supported to display bravery ; 
the troops of the line ought to be distributed on their front and on the rear, 
and they to be thus placed in the middle, and, with twelve or thirteen 
thousand men, nearly three thousand of whom were of the line, they might 
run over the corps of Hoche, who had at the moment scarcely €ive or sir 
thousand. D*Hervilly assented to this plan. At this instant Vauban, find* 
ing his position extremely perilous, having lost that which he at first occu- 
pied, asked for orders aiid succour. D'Hervilly sent him an'^rd^, worded 
in the most pedantic manner, in which he directed him to fall back upon. 
Camac, and prescribed such movements as could only have been executed 
by the most practised troops in Europe. 

On the next day, July 5th ^17th of Messidor), Puisaye left the penisula 
to review the Chouans, and d'Hervilly also quitted it with his regiment, to- 
prepare for the execution of the plan formed the preceding day, of marching 
forward. Puisaye found nothing but dejection, discouragement, and^ill- 
hiiunoiir, among those men who, a few days before, were full of entihusiasm... 
They said that there was an evident intention to expose them alone, and to- 
sacnS&ce them to the troops of the line. Puisaye appeased tiiem as well as 
he could, and endeavoured to revive their courage. D'Hervilly, on his pairt, 
seeing those soldiers clothed in red, whose uniforms sat so ill on them, and 
who carried their muskets so awkwardly, said that nothing was to be done 
lirith such troops, and marched his regiment back again. Puisaye met him. 
at the moment, and asked if that was the way to execute the plan agreed 
upon. D'Hervilly replied that he never would risk himself by marching 
with such soldiers ; that all they could do was to embark again, or to shut 
^themselves up in the peninsula, and there wait for fresh orders from London ;; 
which, according to his notions, signified orders to land in La Vendee. 

Next day, July 6th (18th of Messidor), Vauban received a secret intima^ 
tion that he should be attacked along his whole line by the republicans! He 
found himself in a most dangerous situation. His le^ was supported ujpoa ' 
a post called St. Barbe, whi^sh communicated with the peninsula ; but his 
centre. and his right extended along the Camac, and had no other retreat 
than the sea. Thus, if he were briskly attacked, his right and his centre 
might be driven into tiie sea; while his left alone could retreat by St Barbe 
to Quiberon. His Chouans, disheartened, were incapable of standing ^ir 
ground ; he had, therefore, but one course to pursue, namely, to make his 
centre and his right fall back upon his left, and file ofi* by the beach to the 
peninsula. But they would then be shutting themselves up on this stripe 
of land without having the power to leave it, for the post of St Barbe» 
which would be thus abandoned, was defenceless oil the land side but imr 
pregnable towards the beach, which it entirely commanded. Thus thia 
retreat would be equivalent to the determination to shut themselves up in ther. 
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^pMiUHBb nf Qnibeioii. ' Vauban, tiheiefore, i^lMd for MieoMitv 4itlt 4ic 
migkt inot be obliged to retire. D'Henrifly sent him a lirefh ofdeir, ftfli of 
the |Ktaipoflit|r of Military phraeeology, enjoininff him to keep* hie ground at 
Ganiac to the hat extremity. Puieaye iramemately deiired d'Hen^y to 
aend aome droops, which he promised to do. 

On the following day, July 7di (IMi of Messidor), at daybreak, the 
republicans advanced in^ deep cohimi», and attackea the ten thousand 
Ghouans along the whole line. The latter looked towards the beach, but 
no regular troops were coming. They then became enraged against the 
emigrants, who left them widiont succour. Young Geoifne Cadoudal, 
whose men .refused to fight, begged them not to disperse, but they would 
not listen to him. George, enraged in his turn, cried out that those rascally 
Snglkh and emigrants had only come to ruin Bretagne, and he wished that 
the sea had swalowed them up, before it had brought them to that coast. 
Yauban then ordered his right and his centre to fall back on his left, that 
they might retire by the beach to Ae peninsula. The Ghouans mshed 
thidier coaafusedly, most of them followed by their families, fleeing from the 
vengeance of the repuUicans. Women, children, old meoi carrying theb: 
goods, and intermixed with several thousand Ghouans in red uniform, 
covered that long, narrow stripe of land, washed on both sides by the sea, 
and already annoyed by baUs and bullets. Yauban, then rallying all the 
•chiefs around him, endeavoured to collect the bravest of the men, exhorted 
them not to bring ruin upon themselves by a precipitate fli^t, and conjuied 
them, for their isafe^ and their honour, to make an orderly retreat. They 
would, he said, make those troops of the line, who left them alone exposea 
to all itibe danger, ashamed of themselves. By degrees, he roused their courage, 
and prevailed upon them to face ihe enemy, to support his fire, and to return 
it. Then, owing to the firmness of the chiefs, the retreat began to be 
efifected with regularity. The ground was disputed foot by foot. Still 
Yauban was not sure that he should be able to withstand a vigorous charge, 
and that he should not be driven into the sea; but, fortunately, the brave 
Gommodore Warren coming up with his ships and gun-boats, poured such 
a fire from both sides of La Falaise upon the republicans, as prevented them 
for that day from pushing their advantages any forther. 

The fugitives hurried to the entrance of the fort, but admittance was for a 
moment denied them ; they then fell upon the palisades, pulled them down, 
and rushed pell-mell into the peninsula. At that instant d'Hervilly came up 
with his regiment, Yauban met him, and in a fit of passion told him that he 
should call him to account for his conduct before a couhcil of war. The 
Ghouans spread themselves over the whole pieninsuk, in which were several 
villages and hamlets. All the lodgings were occupied by the regiments ; 
quarrels took place ; at last, the Ghouans lay down on the ground ; a half- 
ration of rice was given them, which they ate raw, having no means of ^ 
cooking it. 

Thus this expedition, which was so speedily to carry the standard of the 
Bourbons and the English to the banks of the Mayenne, was shut up in a 
peninsula two leagues in length. There were now twelve or fifteen thousand 
more mouths to feed, and it was impossible to furnish them either with lodg- 
ing, fuel, or utensils for cooking their victuals. That peninsula, defended 
by a fort at >ts extremity, lined on either side by the English squadron, was 
capable of opposing an invincible resistance ; but it became at once extremely 
weak from the want of provisions. No more had been brought than were 
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iofleieiit to feed six tfaoosend mm for iluee moatlui, and thsra i 
eighteen or twenty thousand to subsist To get out of this positioB by a 
sudddn attaek on St. Barfoe was scarcely possible ; for the republicans, foil of 
ardour, were intrenching 4iat post in such a nlianner m to render it impreg- 
nable on the side next to the peninsula* While confusion, animosity and 
dejection pervaded the confused mass of Chouans and emigrants, in Hoche's 
camp on tne contrary, men and officers laboured assiduously in throwing up 
the intrenchmente. '< I saw,*' says Puisaye, '' officers themselves stripped 
to their shirts, and distinguished only by their stock, handling the spade, add 
hastening the operations of their soldiers/' 

Puisaye, however, determined upon a sortie for that very night, in order 
to interrupt those operations ; but the darkness and the cannon of the enemy 
produced confusion in his ranks, and he was obliged.to return. The Chouans, 
driven to despair, complained that they had been deceived. They regretted 
their old method of warfare, and desired to be taken back to their woods. 
They were perishing of hunger. D'Hervilly, with the intention of forcing 
them to enlfst in the regiments, had ordered that only a half-ration should be 
distributed amj^ng the irregular troops. They revolted. Puisaye, without 
whose knowledge this order had been issued, revoked it, and a whole ralioa 
was allowed. 

Puisaye was distinguished not only by superior intelligence but by invinci- 
ble perseverance : he was nevertheless discouraged. He conceived the idea 
of picking out the best of the Chouans, and landing them in two divisions 
for the purpose of scouring the country in the rear of Heche, raising the 
chiefs of whom he had yet no tidings, and directing them en masse upon the 
camp of St. Barbe, so as to take it in rear, while the troops in the peninsula 
should attack it in front. He should thus relieve himself from six . or eight 
thousand mouths, rekindle the nearly extinguished zeal of the Breton chiefs, 
and prepare an attack on the rear of the camp of St. Barbe. Having formed 
this plan, he selected the best of the Chouans, gave four thousand of them 
to Tinteniac, with three intrepid chiefs, George, Mercier, and d'All^gre, and 
three thousand to Messrs Jean-Jean and Lantivy. Tinteniac was to be put 
' on shore at Sarceau, near the mouth of the Vilaine, and Jean-Jean and Lantivy 
near Quimper, The two divisions, after making a considerable circuit, were 
to form a junction at Baud, on the 14th of July (26th of Messidor), and to 
march on the morning of the 16th upon the rear of the canfp of St. Barbe. 
At the moment when they were about to start, the chiefs of the Chouans 
went to Puisaye, and besought their old leader to accompany them, saying 
that these English traitors would be his ruin'. It was not possible that Pui- 
. saye could comply. They set out, and were landed without accident. 
Puisaye immediately wrote to London that everything might be repaired, but 
that provisions, ammunition, troops, and the French prince must be sent to 
him without delay. 

During these occurrences in the peninsula, Hoche had already collected 
eight or ten thousand men at St, Barbe. Aubert Dubayet* had. sent him 

* " Aubert Dubayet, at the beginning of the Revolution was hostile to its principles, but 
the patriots soon brought him over by flattering his ambition and his philosophical ideas. In 
1791 be was deputed to the legislature, and in 1793 served as gteneral of brigade at the de- 
fence of Mayence. Being afterwards sent into the Western departments, he seconded Hoche 
in the pacification of La Vendue, and with the Chouans. In 1795 he was appointed to the 
wai^ministry, and in the following year wai^ appointed ambassador to the Ottoman Porte^ 
In 1797 he was attacked with a malignant fever, of which he died. Aubert Dubayet 
was, at the end of his career, a zealous republican, and equally ardent in the admiration of 
his own talents. He delighted to talk of himself apd his works."— -^tcigrapAic Modeme, E.- 
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firom dw coast of Cher bo mg troops to guaard^e north of Bretagne ; Cto- 
^laux had ^despatched firom Nantes a considerable reinforcement under the 
comsiand of General Lemoine. The representatives had put a stop to all 
&e intrigues tending to deliVer up L'Orient and St. Malo. The affairs of 
ihh republic were therefore improving every day. Meanwhile, Lemsdtre 
and Brothier were, by their intrigues, still contributing with all their might, 
to thwart the expedition. They had i^imediately sent letters to Bretagne : 
the expedition, according to them, had a dangerous object, since the French 
prince was not there, and no one ought to second it. Agents ha^d, in conse- 
quence, spread themselves over the country, and given orders, m the name 
of the King, not to attempt any movement ; and they had desired Charette 
to persist in his inaction. Agreeably to their system of profiting by the suc- 
cour of England, and then deceiving her, they had devised a plan on the very 
spot. Mixed up in the intrigue for the delivery of St. Malo to Puisaye, 
they were for summoning thitiier the emigrant skeleton regiments cruising 
on board the English fleet, and taking possession of the port in the name of 
Louis XVIII., while Puisaye, they said, was perhaps acting at Quiberon for 
the-Duke of York. The intrigue of St. Malo having failed, they fell back 
upon St. Brieuc, kept off that coast the squadron with the emigrants on board, 
and immediately sent emissaries to Tinteniac and Lantivy, whom they knew 
to have landed, to desire them to march to St. Brieuc. Their aim was to 
form a counter-expedition in the north of Bretagne, more sure, according to 
them, than that of Puisaye in the south. 

Tinteniac had landed safely, and, after taking several republican posts, 
had arrived ^t Elven. There he found the injunction, issued in the King's 
name,' to proceed to Coetiogon, where he should receive fresh orders. He 
objected to no purpose the commission of Puisaye, and the necessity of not 
frustrating his plan by going to a different place from that to which he had 
been ordered. At length, however, he yielded, hoping Aat by means of a 
forced march he might yet be in the rear of St. Barbe on the 16th. Jean- 
Jean and Lantivy, who Ukewise landed without accident, prepared to march 
towards Baud, when they found orders addressed to them to proceed to St. 
Brieuc. 

Meanwhile Hoche, alarmed about his rear, was obliged to send off fresh 
detachments to stop the bands, of whose march he was apprized, but h^ ieft^ 
in St. Barbe a force sufficient to resist any sudden attack. He was much ' 
annoyed by the English gun-boats, which fired upon his troops the moment 
they appeared on the beach, and he reckoned upon nothing but famine for 
reducing the emigrants. ^ 

Puisaye, on his part, made preparations for the 16th (28th of Messidor). 
On the 15th, a new naval division arrived in the bay. It was that which 
had been to the mouth of tiie Elbe to bring away the emigrant regiments that 
had been taken into, the pay of England and were known by the name of 
regiments with the black cockade. It brought tiie legions of Salm, Damas, 
B^on, and Perigord, reduced altogether to eleven hundred men by the losses 
of the campaign, and commanded by a distinguished officer, M. de Som- 
breuil.* The squadron brought also fresli supplies of provisions and ammu- 

* << M. de Sombreutl distinguished himself in the beginning of the Revolution by the bold- 
ness with which he forced his friend, the young Polignac, out of the hands of the seditious 
populace. In 1792 he served in the Prussian army, and rendered himself so conspicuous by 
hie coumge, that the King gate him the order of military merit In 1793 he opvered the 
ntmat of the Austrian aitoiy, and the y^ar after, at the head of a body of French emigrants 
protected tha retreat of the Batavian forces. Being chosen in 1795, by the English govern- 
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Aition. It inluaated that tfaoree thousand £o|^iah w«re oomiBf uufcr JivoKd 
Graham, and amnounced the speedy arrival of Count d'Artoii; Wkb 'S ttiH 
more considerable force. A letter from the English ministry infomeid Ptti- 
saye that the skeletons were detained on the norSi ooast by the royalist ageius 
in the interior, who intended, they said, to deliver up a port to them. Another 
^despatch, which arrived at die same time, put an end to the dispute wthioh 
had arisen between d'Hervilly and Puisaye, gavfe to the latter the abwlote 
•command of the expedition, and conferred on him moreover the rank, of 
lieutenant-general in the service of England. 

Puisaye, now free to commands made all requisite preparations £Mr the 
following day. He would fain have deferred the projected attack, in order 
to give Sombreuil's division time to land ; but, all the arrangements having 
been ibade for the 16th, and that being die day appointed for Tinteniac, be 
could not postpone it On the evening of the 15th he <Mrdered Vaubaa to 
land at Carnac with twelve hundred phouans, for the purpose of making a 
diversion on the extremity of the camp of St. Barbe, and joining the Choaaos, 
who were to attack it in the rear. The boats were prepared very late, and 
VaubaiiL could not embark before midnight. He hid. orders to fire a fusee 
if he succeeded in landing, and a second if he failed to keep his giooiid on 
the shore. 

On the 16th of July ^28 Messidor), at daybreak, Puisaye left die peniasula 
with all the troops that he had. He marched in columns. The brave Loyal 
Emigrant regiment was at the head, with Rothalier*s artillery ; on the ri^t, 
advanced the Royal Marine and Drusenay's regiments, wi^ six hundred 
Chouans commanded by the Duke de Levis. D*Hervilly's regiment, and 
a thousand Chouans under the Chevalier de St. Pienre, occupied the left. 
ThjBse. corps formed altogedier nearly four thousand men. Wlule they were 
advancing upon the beach, they perceived a first fusee fired by the Count de 
Vauban. They saw no second, and concluded that Vauban had succeeded. 
They continued their march, and soon heard distant sounds, like dioae of 
musketry. << It is Tinteniac !" exclaimed Puisaye : '< forward !" A diarge 
was then sounded, and they marched upon die intrenchments of die republi- 
cans. Hoehe's advanced guard, commanded by Humbert, was placed before 
the heights of St. Barbe. On die approach of the enemy, it fell back and 
returned within the lines. The assailants advanced full of joy. All at once, 
a corps of cavalry which had remained deployed, made a movement and un- 
masked formidable batteries. The emigrants were received widi a fire of 
musketry and artillery : grape, balls, and shells, showered upon them. On 
the right, the Royal Marine and Drusenq^'s regiments lost whole ranks 
without flinching ; the Duke de Levis was severely wounded at the head of 
. his Chouans : on the left d^Hervilly's regiment aidvanced gallandy amidst 
the fire. Meanwhile the report of musketry, which the assailants thou^t 
they had heard on the rear and on the fianks, had ceased. Neidier Tinteniac 
nor Vauban had therefore attacked, and there was no hope of storming the 
-camp. At this moment, the republican army, infantry and cavalry, sallied 
from its intrenchments ; Puisaye, seeing nothing before him but inevitable 

ment to condact a reinforcement to the troops disembarked at Quiberon, he landed there a 
6w days befoie Hoche attacked fort 8t Penthie?re. The greatest part of the emigrantB, 
however, whom he commanded, having laid down their arms, he was taken prisoner and 
-coDdemned to be shot But no French officer could be fonnd to compose the c6anctl of war ; 
4t was i^oessary therefore to take Dutchmen, and it was with difficulty that the soidiers could 
. he pwsuaded to fire on htm. Sombreuii refiosad to have his eyes bomid, and gave the i 
^dMth hims0l£''*~JSM^TvpAae JIbcferite. £. 
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•'Jkitruelum, iant waigi to d^Henrilly to order the right to retreat, vfailehe 
would himself cause the same to he done on the left At that very moment, 
d*Hervil}y, who braved the fire with the greatest courage, received a hail in 
the middle of the chest. He directed an aide-de-camp to carry itte order for 
retreat. The aide-de-camp was killed by a cannon-ball. D'HerviUy's regi- 
ment and the thousand Chouans under the Chevalier de St. Pierre, having 
received no orders, continued to' advance amidst this tremendous fire. While , 
a. retreat was sounded on the left, a charge was sounded on the right. Th^ 
confiision and carnage were horrible. The republican cavalry then feH upon 
thf emigrant army, and drove it back in disorder to the beach. Rothalier's 
cannon, sticking in the sand, were taken. After performing prodigies of 
valour, the whole army fled towards Fort Penthievre ; the republicans closely 
phrsued, and were on the point of entering the fort with it, but an unexpected 
succour saved it from the further pursuit of the conquerors : VaubSin, who 
was supposed to be at Camac, was at the extremity of the beach with his 
Ohouans, aoid Commodore Warren was with him. Both of them, on board 
gunboats, kept up such a brisk fire upon the beach as to stop the republicans, 
and onoe more save the unfortunate army of Quiberon. 

Thus Tinteniac had not made his appearance ; Y auban, having landed too 
late, had not been able to surprise the republicans, had been ill-seconded by 
his Chouans, who dipped their muskets in water that they might notfight, 

':uid had fallen back near to the fort; his second fusee, kindled in brbad day- 
light, had not been perceived, and thus it was that Puisaye, thwarted in all 
his combinations, had experienced this disastrous defeat. All the regiments . 
had sustained frightful losses. That of Royal Marine alone had lost fifty- 
tiiree officers .out of seventy-two ; and the others had suffered in proportion. 
It must be eonfessed that Puisaye had been too precipitate in attacking the 
camp. Four thousand men, going to attack ten thousand solidly intrenched, 
ought to have ascertained, in the most positive manner, that'adl the attacks 
planned on the i^ear and flanks were ready to be effected. It was not suffi- 
cient to have appointed a rendezvous for corps which had so many obstacles 
to overcoitie, iii order to conclude ithat they would hiave arrived at the point 
and the hour specified : some signal, sopn^ means or other for ensuring the 
execution of the pjan, should have been agreed upon. In this particular, 
Puisaye, though deceived by the sound of distant musketry, had not acted 
with sufficient precaution. At any rate, he had risked his own person, and 
replied unanswerably to those who pretended to suspect his courage because 
they could not deny his abilities. 

It is easy to comprehend why Tinteniac had not kept the appointment. 
He had found an order at Elven to proceed to Coetlogon ; h6 had complied 
-with that strange order, in hopes of regaining the lost time by a forced march. 
At Coedogon he had found women charged to deliver to him an order to 
inarch upon St. Brieuc. This came from the agents opposed to Puisaye, 
who, using the name of the king, in whose name tiiey always spoke, wished . 
to make flie corps detached by Puisaye concur in the counter-expedition 
which they meditated upon St. Malo or St. Brieuc. While Tinteniac was 
conferring with his officers upon this" order, the castle of Coetlogon was 
attacked by the detachments which Hoche had sent in pursuit of him. He 
hastened up, and fell down dead, struck by a ball in the forehead. His suc- 

:<^essor in the command consented to march upon St. Brieuc. Messrs. de 
X«antivy and Jean-Jean, who had landed near Quimper, had found similar 
orders : the chiefs^were divided ; and, seeing this conflict of orders and plans 

1 iheir soldiers, already di8contented,4iad dispersed. Thus none of the corps 
VOL. HI. — 38 
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sent by Pciiaaye to make a divenion had airived at the rendezvous. Tke- 
Paris agency, with its projects, sometimes for acting in Vendue* and by 
means of Spain, at others for provoking a separate landing in the CAtes-du- 
Nord, had thus deprived Puisaye of the skeletons which it detained on the 
north coast, of the two detachments which it bad kept from proceeding to - 
Baud on the 14th, and lastly of the aid of all tne chiefs, to whom it had given 
orders not to attempt any movement. 

Shut up in QuiberoD^ Puisaye had therefore no hope of leaving it and 
marching forward : all that he could do was to re-embark before he was forced 
to do so by famine, and to attempt a more propitious descent on some other 
part of the coast, namely in Vendue. Most of the emigrants desired nothing 
better : fiie name of Charette led them to expect tb find in Vendue a gr^t 
general at the head of a fine army. They were delighted, moreover, to see 
th,e counter-revolution effected by any one rather than by Puisaye. 

Meanwhile, Hoche was examining this peninsula, and seeking how. to 
penetrate into it. At the entrance it was defended by Fort Penthilvse, and 
on both sides by the English squadron. To land there in boats was impos- 
sible ; to take the fort by means of a regular sieg^ was equally impossible, 
for it could be reached only by the beach, which was incessantly swept, by 
the fire of the gun-boats. The republicans in fact, could not make a recon- 
noissance there but amidst showers of grape-shot. Nothing but a nocturnal 
surprise or famine could give the peninsula to Hoche. One circumstance 
Induced him to attempt a surprise, dangerous as it was. The prisoners, who 
had been enrolled against their will in the emigrant reghnents, were to be 
kept there at most by success ; but their most urgent interest, in default of 
patriotism, impelled them to pass over to tbe side of a victorious enemy, who 
would treat them as deserters^ if he were to take them in arms. They re- 
paired during the night to Hoche's camp in great numbers, saying that they 
had enlisted merely to get out of prison or to escape being sent thither ; and 
they pointed out to him a way of penetrating into the peninsula. On the 
left of Fort Penthievre, there was a rock ; by wading into the water up to 
the breast, a man might walk round and then he would find a path which 
led to the suipmit of the fort. The deserters decfered, on behalf of their 
comrades composing the garrison, that they would assist in throwing open 
the gates. , 

In spite of the danger* of such an attempt, Hoche did not hesitate. ' He 
formed his plan upon the information which he had ol^tained, and resolved 
to make himself master of the peninsula and thus capture the whole expe- 
dition, before it had time to re-embark. The night of the 20th of July (2d 
of Thermidor) was dark : Puisaye and Vauban had ordered patroles, to se- 
cure themselves against a nocturnal attack. "In such a night," said they to 
the officers, ** make the enemy's sentinels fire their muskets at you." Every- 
thing appeared t[uiet, and they retired to bed in full security. 

The prepaoLtions were made in the republican camp. About midnight, 
Hoche broke up with his army. The sky was overcast with clouds r an 
extremely violent wind raised the waves, and drowned with their roar the 
noise of arms and of soldiers. Hoche formed Ms troops into columns on the 
beach. He then gave three hundred grenadiers to Adjutant-general Menage, 
a young republican of heroic courage. He ordered him to file off on his 
right,, to wade into the water with his grenadiers, to turn the rock on which 
the walls were built, to ascend by the path, and to endeavour to. penetrate - 
into the fort. These dispositions made, the grenadiers marched off in pro- 
found silence ; patroles, to whom hadaibeen given the red unifcjrms tstkeat 
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from tibe slain in the action of the 16th, and having the pass-word, deceived 
the advanced sentinels. They ^proached without being discovered. Me- 
nage entered the water with his three hundred grenadiers, the wind drown- 
ing the noise which they made in wading through it. Some fell and rose 
•^gain, others were ingulfed in the abyss. Thus, following their intrepid 
chief from rock to rock, they reached the land, and ascended by the path 
that led to the fort. Hoche had meanwhile arrived under the walls with his 
columns. All at once the sentinels recognised one of the false patroles; they 
perceived amidst the darkness a tall moving figure ; Aey instantly fired ; the 
alarm was given. The Toulonese gunners ran to their pieces, and poured a 
shower of grape on Hoche' s troops ; they were thrown into confusion, and 
on the point of running away. But at this moment Menage arrived ; the 
soldiers, accomplices of the assailants, ran to ^e battlements, held the butt- 
ends of their muskets to the republicans and helped them up. They then 
rushed together upon the rest of the garrison, slaughtered all who resisted, 
and hoisted the tricoloured flag. Hoche, notwithstanding the disorder into 
which the enemy's batteries had thrown his columns, did not flinch for a 
moment. He ran to every officer, brought him back to his post, made the ' 
men return to their ranks, and rallied his army under this tremendous fire. 
It began to be not quite so dark. He perceived the republican flag flying at 
the top of the fort. "What!" said he to his men, "would you run away 
now that your comrades have hoisted their flag on the enemy's walls !" He 
led them on to the advanced works, where part of the Chouans were en- 
caiJiped: they rushed upon the intrenchments, penetrated into them every- 
where, and at length made themselves masters of the fort. 

At thiis moment Vauban and Puisaye, roused by the firing, had hurried to 
the scene of the disaster ; but it was too late. They found the Chouans run- 
ning away pell-mell, the oflicers forsaken by their men, and the remnant of 
the garrison continuing faithful. Hoche did not stop at ^e taking of the fort: 
he rallied part of his columns, and pushed on into the peninsula, before the 
army \)f the invaders could re-embark. Puisaye, Vauban, all the officers, 
retired towards the interior where were still left d'Herville's regiment, the 
wrecks of Drusenay's, the Royal Marine, and the Loyal Emigrant regi- 
ments, and Sombreuil's legion, landed two days before, and eleven hundred 
strong. By taking a good position, and such positions there were in the 
peninsula, and occupying it with the three thousand regular troops which 
they still had, they might give the squadron time to coUect the unfortunate 
emigrants. The fire of the gun-boats. would have protected the embarkation: 
but a panic had seized men's minds : the Chouans threw themselves into the 
sea with their families, to get on board some fishing-boats which lay near flie 
shore, and to, put off* in them to the squadron, which the rough weather kept 
at a considerable distance. The troops, scattered in the peninsula, ran 
hither and thither, not knowing where to rally. D'Hervilly, capable of de- 
fending a position with vigour, and acquainted with the localities, was mor-- 
tskUy wounded. Sombreuil, who had succeeded him, was a stranger to the 
ground, knew not where to support himself or whither to retire, and, though * 
brave, appeared on this occasion to havp lost the necessary presence of mind. 
Puisaye, on coming to the place where Sombreuil was, pointed out a position 
to him. Sombreuil inquired if he had sent wof d to the squadron to bear up ; 
Puisaye replied that he had isent a skilful and devoted pilot ; but the weather 
was rough, and the pilot did not reach soon enough for the unfortunate men 
who had no other prospect but to be driven into the sea. The republican 
columns were approaching. Sombreuil again gut the^ question, "Is the 
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aqoadroii intonoed?*' PaiBaye A«n offered to fly on board hiniMlfUi haMb 
ibi approach of the commodore, a commiMion which he ought to^have given 
to some other person, as he should have been the last to withdraw from the 
danger. One reason decided him. He was anxious to carry away his cor- 
respondence, which would have compromised all Bretagne, if it had fallen 
into the hands of the republicans. It was no doubt as urgent to save that m 
to save the army itself^ but he might have sent it on board withont going 
in person. He set off, however, and arrived on boa^d the Commodore at 
die same time as the pilot whom he had despatched. The distance, the dark- 
ness, the bad weather, had prevented the disaster from being observed on 
board the squadron. The brave Admiral Warren, who during the expedi- 
tion had seconded the emigpoits with sJl his means, made sdl sail, and at 
lengthiarrived with his ships within cannon-shot, at the moment when Hoche, 
at the head of seven hundred grenadiers, was closely pressing Sombrenil's 
legion, and the latter was on the point of giving way. What a spectacle did 
this unhappy coast at that moment present! The roughness of the sea 
scarcely permitted boats to approach the shore ; a multitude of Chonans and 
fugitive soldiers plunged into the water to their necks to meet them, and 
drowned themselves in their efforts to get at them the sooner: a thousand 
unfortunate emigrants, placed batween the sea and the bayonets of the repub- 
licans, were -reduced to the necessity of throwing themselves either in the 
one or upon the other, and suffered as much from the fire of the English 
squadron as the republicans themselves. Some boats had arrived, but at a 
different point. On this side there was but a brig, which kept up a tremen- 
dous fire, and which h§^ checked for a moment the advance of the repub- 
licans. Soqie of the grenadiers cried out, it is said, to the emigrants, *' Sur- 
render; no Jharm shall be done you. ' This expression was circulated from 
rank to rank. Sombreuil would have approached to parley with (General 
Humbert,"^ but the fire prevented him from advancing. An emigrant officer 
immediately swam off to desire the firing to cease. Hoche could not suffer 
a capitulation : he was too well aware of the laws against emigrants to ven- 
ture to make any engagement, and he was incapable of promising what he 
was unable to perform. He declared, in a letter published throughout all 
Europe, that he heard none of the promises attributed to General Humbert, 
and thf t he would not have suffered them. Some of his men might have 
cried, << Surrender!" but he offered nothing, promised nothing. He ad- 
vanced, and the emigrants having no other resource than to submit to be 
slaughtered, hoped that they might perhaps be treated like the Vendeans. 
They threw down their arms. No capitulation whatever, not even a verbal 
one, took place with Hoche. Vauba^n, who was present, admitted that no 
convention was made, and he even advised Sombreuil not to aijirrender on 
the vague hope inspired by th^ cries of a few private soldiers. 

Many of the emigrants pierced themselves with their swords; others 
threw themselves into the water to get to the boats. Commodore Warren 
made all the efforts in his power to overcome the obstacles presented by the 
sea, for the purpose of saving as many as possible of those unfortunate 
men. Great numbers of them, on seeing the boats approaching, had 

• ** Humbert was a French general, who when he served in the army of the West, went 
alone to an interview requested by the chiefs of the Ghouans, to bring on a negotiation. In 
1798 he was charged with the command of. the troops destined to invade Ireland, where he 
was beaten, and taken prisoner, but soon a^erwards exchanged. In 1802 he joined the ex- 
pedition to &U Domingo, and in' the following year returned to Fnncer^Biognphie 
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pluQgvd into Ihe wster up to the neck : the enemy on the shore fired at Aeir 
headi. Sometiines they grappled boats which were already full, «id those 
in them fearing lest they should be sunk, cut off their hands with their 
swords. 

But let us quit these scenes of horror, wbose dreadful* misfortunes pu- 
nished great faults. More than one ' cause had contributed to prevent the 
success of this expedition. Too much reliance was placed on Bretagne. 
A people really disposed to insurrection breaks out like the Vendeans in 
1793, seeks out chiefs, implores them, forces them to put themselves at its 
head, but does not wait to be organized, does not endure two years of op- 
pression, and rise when that oppression is over. Were its dispositions ever 
80 good, a superintendent such as Hoche would prevent them from m^- 
festing themselves. Puisaye was, therefqre, under the influence of strong 
illusion. Great use might, nevertheless, have been made of the people of 
Bretagne, and i^^any men disposed to fight might have been found among 
them, nad a considerable expedition advanced to Rennes, and driven before 
it the army which kept the country in subjection. To this end, it wou}d 
have been necessaiy that the chiefs of the /insurgents should have acted in 
unison with Puisaye, and Puisaye with the Paris agents, that the most con- 
trary instruction^ should not have been sent to the Chouan chiefs ; that some 
should not have received orders not to stir, and that others should not have 
been despatched in opposite directions to those which Puisaye had pointed , 
out ; that the emigrants should have understood better the nature of the war 
which they were about to wage ; that they should have felt leas contempt 
for the peasants who devoted themselves to their cause ; that the Englisk 
should have harboured less distrust of Puisaye, and not have associated 
another leader with him ; that they should have given him at once all the 
means which ihey destined for him, and attempted this expedition with their 
whole united force ; there ought, above all, to have been a great prince at 
the head of this expedition — nay, it was not requisite that he should be great, 
but he ought to have been the first to set foot on the shore. At sight of him 
all oliratacles wou^d have vanished. That division of the Vende.an chiefs 
among themselves, between the Vendean chiefs, and the Breton chief, be- 
tween the Breton chief and the Paris agents, between the , Chouans and the 
emigrants, between Spain and England — ^that division of all the elements of 
the enterprise would instantly have ceased. At sight of the prince, all the 
enthusiasm of the country would have been kindled. Everybody would 
have obeyed his orders and concurred in Uie attempt. Hoche might have 
been enveloped, and, in spite of his talents and his energy, he v^uld hav^e 
been obliged to give way to an influence all-powerful in those parts. There 
would, it is true, still have been behind him those valiant armies which had 
conquered Europe ; but Austria might have occupied them on the RhiniB, 
and prevented them from inaking great detachments ; the government had 
no longer the vigour of the old committee, and the Revolution would have 
been in great jeopardy. Dispossessed twenty years earlier, its benefits would 
not have had time to cbnsolidate themselves ; unparallelled efforts, splendid 
victories, torrents of blood, would all have proved fruitless to Prance, or, at 
any rate, if it had not been given to a handful of fugitives to subject a brave 
nation to tfaeir yoke, they would have endangered its regeneration, and, as 
for themselves, they would not have ruined their cause without defending itt^ 
snd they would have honoured their pretensions by their energy. 

All the blame was thrown upon Puisfye and England by the restlesn 
kpiritB who composed the royalist party. Puisaye was, according to them, 
^ « C 
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a traitor, who had sold himself to Pitt« with the intention of renewing ftie 
acenes of Toulon. It was nevertheless certain that Paisaye had done aU that 
lay in his power. It was absurd to Suppose that England did not wish 
to succeed; her very precautions in regard to Puisaye, the selection of 
d'Hervilly for the purpose of^reventing the emigrant corps from being too 
much compromised, and lastly, th^ zed with which Commodore Warren 
strove to save the unfortunate survivors in the peninsula, prove that, notwith- 
standing her selfish policy, she had not iheditated the hideous and base crime 
which is attributed to her. Let justice be done to all, even to the implaca- 
ble enemies of our Revolution and of our country. 

Commodore Warren, having put the miserable wreck of. the expedition 
on shore in the isle of Houat, waited there for fresh orders from London, and 
the arrival of Count d'Artois, who was on board the Lord Moira, to know 
what he was to do. Despair reigned in that little island. The emigrants 
and the Chouans, in the utmost distress, and attacked by a contagious disease, 
launched out into mutual recriminatipns, and bitterly accused Puisaye. Still 
deeper despair prevailed at Aurai and at Vannes, to which places the thou- 
sand emigrants taken in arms had been conveyed. Hoche, after conquering 
them, had hastened away from the painful sight and had gone in pursuit of 
Tinteniac's band, which was called the Red Army. The fate of the pri- 
soners no longer concerned him : what could he do for them ! The IsfWs 
existed : he could not annul them. He referred the matter to the committee 
of public welfare and to Tallien. Tallien set out immediately, and arrived 
in Paris on the day preceding the anniversary of the 9th of Thermidor. On 
the morrow was to be held, according tq the new fashion adopted, in the 
very bosom of the Assembly, a festival in commemoration of the Ml of 
Robespierre. All the representatives attended in their appropriate costume ; . 
a numerous band played patriotic tunes ; vocal performers sang hymns of 
Ghenier's composition. Courtois read a report of the occurrences of the 9th 
of Thermidor. Tallien then read the report of the ajQair at Quiberon : his 
intention of procuring for himself a double triumph was apparent ; the -As- 
sembly, nevertheless, applauded his services of diat day twelvemonth and 
those which he had just rendered. His presence had been of benefit to 
Hoche. On the same day there was an entertainment at Tallien's, at which 
the principal Gfirondins met the Thermidorians. Louvet and Lanjuinais were 
present. Lanjuinais gave for a toast, << The 9th of Thermidor, and the cou- 
rageous deputies who overthrew tyranny." Tallien gave, for a second, 
"The seventy-three, the twenty-two, the deputies, victims of terror." Lou- 
vet added these words, <' And their close union with the men of the 9th of 
Thermidor." 

They had great need, in fact, to uhite and to join their efforts in opposing 
the adversaries of all kinds who had risen against the republic. Great was 
their joy, especially when they considered what danger they might have 
incurred if the expedition in the West could have acted in concert with that 
prepared in the East by the Prince of Conde. 

It was necessary to decid^ upon the fate of the prisoners. Many solicita- 
tions were addressed to the committers ; but, in the present situation,to save 
them was impossible. The republicans asserted that the govembient intended 
to recall the emigrants, to restore their property to them, and consequendy 
to restore royalty ; the royalists, always presumptuous, maintained the same 
thing: they said that their friends governed, and the more they hoped the 
bolder they grew. To show the least indulgence on this occasion would 
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4ianr0 4>een rmiyiDg the apprehenmoni of the one and the nlly hopes of the 
^0diera. It would hare been driring the republicans lo despair, and enooi|- 
' raging the royalists to the most faring attempts. The committee of public 
welfare ordered the laws to be carried into effect,* and assuredly there were 
now no Mountaineers in its bosom; but it felt the impossibility of doing 
otherwise. A commission,* which met at Vannes, was directed to di8tin-> 
guish the prisoners eprolled against their will from the emigrants. The lat- 
ter were shot. The soldiers allowed as many of them to escape as they 
could. Many brave men perished ; but they had no riffht to complain of 
their fate, after they had carried war into their native land and been taken in 
arms. Had the republic been less threatened by foes of all sorts, and espe- 
cially by their own accomplices, it might have pardoned them. Under ex - 
istmg circumstances, it could not do so. M. de Sombreuil, though a brave 
officer, gave way at the moment of death to an impulse unworthy of his cou* 
-rage. He wrote a letter to Commodore Warren, in wl^ich he accused Pui- 
-saye with all the vehemence of despair. He begged Hoche to transmit it to 
the Commodore. Thpugh it contained a false assertion, Hoche, complying 
with the request of a dying man, sent it to the commodore ; but replied in a 
lotter contradicting Sombreuil's assertion. ** I was," said he, *< at the head 
of Humbert's seven hundred grenadiers, and I declare that no capitulation 
'waff made." All his contemporaries who were acquainted with the character 
of the young general deemed him incapable of ^ lie. Eyewitnesses, more* 
over, confirmed his assertion. Sombreuil's letter was extremely injurious to 
the emigrants and to Puisaye. and it was considered so far from honourable 
to the memory of the writer mdX it was asserted to have been forged by the 
republicans — ^an assertioi^ every way worthy of the pitiful stories invented 
hj the emigrants. . ^ 

Whilst Uie royalist party was suffering so severe a check at Quiberon, 
another was preparing for it in Spa|n. Moncey had once more entered 
Biscay, taken BUboa and Vittoria, dud was closely pressing Pampeluna. 
The favourite who governed the court, after having rejected an overture for 
peace, which the French government had made at the commencement of the 
. campaign, but of which he had not been the channel, decided on negotiating, 
. and sent the Chevalier d'Yriarte to Basle. Peace was signed at Basle wi2i 
Barthelemy, the envoy of the republic, on the 24th of Messidor (July 12), 
at the very moment of the disasters of Quiberon. The conditions were, the 
restitution of all the conquests which France htd made from Spain, and as 
an equivalent the cession of the Spanish part of St. Domingo. France made 
great concessions for a mere illusory advantage ; for ^t« Domingo was no 
longer under the sway of any power; but these concessions were dictated 
by the wisest policy. France could not desire anything beyond the Pyre- 
nees ; she had no interest in weakening Spain ; she ought, on the contrary, 
had it been possible, to have restored to that power the strength which she * 
had lost in a conflict so detrimental to the interests of both nations. 

* It was chiefly at Tallien's in^|^tion that the French government came to this severe 
detenninati«n. In his speech to the Convention, on his return from Quiberon, he addressed 
the members in the following exciting terms :-*b.« The emigrants, that vile assemblage of 
nifiiaDS sustained by Pitt, those execrable authors of all our disasteiH have been driven into 
the waves by the bnve soldiers of the republic : but the waves have thrown them back upon 
' the sword of the law. In vain have they sent forward some flags of Iruoe to obtain condi- 
tions; what legal bond can exist betiiveen us and rebeb, if it be not that of vengeance and 
11" 
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That peace waa hailed with the grealeat jejy by. all who wiahed «rdOi j|r 
JVance and Uie republic. There waa one laore power detached frooi Aa 
coalition, a Bourboh who acknowledged the republic; and there were two 
disposable armies to send to ^e Alps, to the West, and upon the Rhine. 
The royalists were thunderstruck. The Paris agents, in particular, wave 
japprehensive lest their intrigues should be divulged ; they dreaded a eomma- 
nication of the letters which they had sent to Sp^in. England would there 
hare seen all that they said of her ; and though that power was loudly de- 
' karied for the affair of Quiberon, yet she was now the only one that had 
money to give away : it was necessary therefore to- keep on good tenuis with 
her, with tf^e intention of cheating her, if it were possible.* 

Another not less important success was that gained by the armies of 
Jpurdan and Pichegru. After many delays, the passage of the Rhine was 
Bt length decided upon. The French and Austrian armies faced one another 
on the two banks of the river, from Basle to Dusseldorf. The defensive 
.portion of the Austrians upon the Rhine was an excellent one. The fortres»- 
es of Dusseldorf and Ehrenbreitstein covered their right ; Ma^ence, Maim- 
heim, and Philipsburg, covered their centre and their left : the Neckar and the 
Mayn, rising not far from the Danube and running in nearly a parallel direc- 
tion" towards the Rhine, formed two important lines of communication with 
the hereditary states, brought abundance of supplies, and covered the two 
flanks of the army that designed to act concentrically towards Mayeaoe. 
The plan to be pursued in this field of battle wa? the same for the Austrians 
and the French : both^-in the opinion of a ffreat captain and a celebrated 
ecitic-— ought to have endeavoured to act con^ntric^ly between the Maya 
pmd the Neckar. The French armies of Jourdki and Pichegru ought to- 
have attempted to pass the Rhine towards Mayence, not & from one 
another, to join in the valley of the Mayn, to separate Clairfayt from Wurm- 
ser ; and to ascend between the Neckar and the Mayn, striving to beat in 
tosn the two Austrian generals. In like manner, the two Austrian generals 
QQght to have endeavoured to concentrate themselves, in order to debouch by 
Mayence upon the left bank, and to fall upon Jourdan or Pichegru. If they, 
had been anticipated, if the Rhine had been passed at one point, they ought 
to have concentrated themselves between the Neckar and the Mayn, to h^e 
prevented the two French armies from uniting, and to have seized soni^ 
favourable moment to' fall upon one or the other. The Austrian generals 
, had all the advantage for td^ing the initftitive, for they were in possession 
of Mayence, and could debouch on the left bank whenever they pleased. 

The French took the initiative. After many, delayl, the Dutch craft 
having at length worked up as high as Dusseldorf, Jourdbn prepared to cross 
the Rhine. On the 20th of Fructidor (September 6), he passed it at Eichel- 
camp, Dusseldorf, and Neuwied', by a very bold manoeuvre; he advanced 
*by the road from DQsseldorf to Frankfort, between the line of Prussian nexH 
trality and the lUiine, and arrived on the Lahn on the fourth complementary 
day (September 20). At the same moment, Pichegru had orders to attempt 
the passage on the Upper Rhine, and to summon Mannheim. That 
flourishing city, threatened with a bombardment, surrendered, contrary to all 
expectation, on the fourth complemenAary day (September 20). From thai 
moment all the advantages would be on the side of the French. It would 
behove Pichegru, based upon Mannheim, to collect his whole army there - 

* The 5fh volame of Puimye containf eyidenoe to this efiect 
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and to join diat of Jonrdanin ttie valley of iM6 Mayn. They would ^en \s^ 
able to separate the two Austrian generals, and to act ooneentrically between 
ihe Mayn and the Neckar. It was of especial importance to draw Jourdan 
from his position between the line of neutrality and the Rhine, for as his 
army had not the means of transport necessary for conveying its provisions 
along with it, and could not /treat the country like that of an enemy, it was 
likely soon to be in want of necessaries if he did not march forward. 

Thus at this moment everything was propitious to the republic. Peace 
with Spain, the destruction of the expedition sent by England to the coast 
of ^retagne, the passage of the Rhine, the offensive which had been carried 
on successfully in Germany— «lU these advantages she had at once. It was 
for her genersds and her government to profit by so many fortunate events. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

INTRIGUES OF THE ROYALIST PARTY IN THE SECTIONS— DIREC- 
TORIAL CONSTITUTION AND DECREES OF THE THIRD AND FlF- 
TEENTH OF FRUCTIDOR— REVOLT OF THE SECTIONS OF FARIS 
AGAINST THOSE DECREES— OCCURRENCES OF THE THIRTEENTH 
OF VENDEMIAIRE— DISSOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

The royalist party, beaten on the' frontiers, and deserted by the cou^ 
of Spain, on which it placed most reliance, was now obliged to confine- 
itself to .intrigues in the interior; and it must be confessed that, at 
this moment, Paris offered a wide field for such intrigues. The work 
of the constitution was advancing; the time when the Convention waa 
to resign its powers, when France should meet to elect fresh represen- 
tatives, when a new Assembly should succeed that which had so long 
reigned, was more favourable than any other for counter-revolutionary 
manoeuvres. ' 

The most vehement passions were in agitation in the sections of 
Paris. The members of them were not royalists, but they served the 
cause of royalty without being aware of it. They had made a point, 
of opposing the Terrorists; they had animated themselves by the con- 
flict ; they wished to persecute also ; and they were exasperated against 
the Convention, wl^ch would not suffer this persecution to be Carried 
too far. They were always ready to remembef that Terror had sprung 
from its bosom ; they demanded of it a constitution and laws, and the 
end of the long dictatorship which it had exercised. Most of thpse 
who demanded all this thought nothing whatever of the Bourbons. 
They belonged to the wealthy tiers^etat of 1789; they were merchants,. 
. shopkeepers, landowners, advocates, writers," who wished at length for 
the establishment of the laws and the enjoyment of their rights; they^ 
were young men, sincerely republican, but blinded by their zeal against 
the revolutionary system ; they were many of them ambitious men, news- 
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paper-writers, or speakers in the sections, 1^0, to gain a place for them- 
selves, desired that the Convention should retire before them. Behind 
this mass the rpyalists concealed themselves. Among these were some 
emigrants, some returned priests, some creatures of the old court, who 
had lost their situations, and many indifferent persons and poltroons, 
who dreaded a stormy liberty. These last did not frequent the sec- 
tions; but the former attended them diligently, and employed all pos- 
sible means for ^exciting agitation among them. ^ The instructions given 
by the royalist agents to their tools was to adopt the language of the 
, sectionaries, to make the same demands, to insist like them on the 
punishment of the Terrorists, the completion of the constitution, the 
trial of the Mountaineer deputies, but to demand all these things with 
greater violence, so as to compromise the sections with the Convention, 
and to provoke new commotions, for every commotion was a chance 
for them, and served at least to excite disgust of so tumultuous a 
republic. 

Fortunately, such proceedings wer^ not practicable except itk Paris, 

. for that is always the roost agitated city in France. It is there that 
the public interests are discussed with most warmth, that people are 
fond of pretending to influence the government, and that opposition 
always commences. With the exception of Lyons, Marseilles, and Tou- 
lon, where men .were slaughtering one another, the rejst of France took 
infinitely less share in these political agitations than the sections of 
Paris. To all' that they said, or caused to be said, in the sections, the 
intriguers in the service of royalism adifed pamphlets and articles in 
newspapers.* They^there lied, according to their custom, gave them- 
selves an importance which they had not, and sent abroad letters stating 
that they had seduced the principal heads of the government^ It was 
by these lies that they procured money, and that they had recently ob- 
tained some thousand pounds sterling from England. It is nevertheless 

' ' certain that, if they had not gained either Tallien or Hoche, as they 
alleged, they had at least gained some members of the Convention, 
perhaps two or three, fqr instance, Rovere and Saladin, two fiery revo- 
lutionists, who had become violent reactors. It is likewise believed that 
they had touched, by more delicate means, some of those deputies hold- 
ing middle opinions, who had some leaning towairds a representative 
monarchy, that is, towards a Bourbon professedly bound by laws 
after the English fashion. To Pichegru had been offered a mansion, 
money, and cannon : to some legislators A>r raem^bers of the committees, 

' it may have been said, " France is too Extensive to be a republic ; 
^e would be much happier with a king, responsible niinisters, heredi- 

* " Will the Convention," said one of the most eloquent of these royalist intriguers, 
' *" never be satisfied ? Is a reign of three years, fraught with* more crimes than the 
whole annals of twenty other nsoions, not sufficient for those who rose into power under 
, the auspices of the lOth of August, and the 2d of September ^ Is that power fit to re- 
pose under the shadow of the laws which has only lived in tempests ? The Conventioa 
' hitherto has done nothing but destroy ; shall we now intrust it with the work of a Con- 
stitution ? What reliance can be placed on the monstrous coalition between ^the pro- 
^cribers and the proscribed? Irreconcilable enemies to' each other, they have only en- 
tered into this semblance of alliance in order to resist those who hate them — ^that iM, . 
-every man in France. Can two- thirds of the Convention be found who are not stainw 
with blood ? Shall we admit a majority of regicides into the new Assembly, intrust oui 
^ liberty to cowards, our fortunes to the authora of so many acts of rapine, our lives to 
murderers ? No ; let us*leave to the Convention its sins, and t(rdur soldiers their tri- 
' lumphs, and the world will speedily do justice to both." — LacreUUe. £. ' 
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^ lai'j p^rs, and deputies." This idea, were it even not suggested, could 
^ searc^ly fail to occur to more than* one person, especially to those who 
K were qualified to become deputies or hereditary peers. Messrs. Lan« 
^ juinais and Boissy-d'Anglas, Henri-Lariviere, and Lesage of Eure and 
^ Loire, were 'then considered as secret royalists. 

i^ We thus see that the means of the agents were not very powerful ; but 

^ they were sufficient to disturb the public tranquillity, to unsettle minds, 
^- and especially to recall to the memory of the Frenbh those Bourbons, the 
only enemies whom the republic still had, and whom its arms had not 
been able to conquer^ because recollections are not to be destroyed with 
^' bayonets. 

Among the seventy-three there was more than one monarchist ; but in 

general they were republicans. The Girondins were all so, or nearly all. 

The counter-revolution ar^ journals, nevertheless, praised them with great 

warmth, and had thus succeeded in rendering them suspicious to the Ther- 

midorians. To defend themselves from these praises, the seventy-three and 

the twenty-two protested their attachment to the republic ; for at that time . 

1 nobody durst speak coldly of the republic. What a frightful contradiction 

would it have been, in fact, if people had not loved it, to have sacrificed 

so much blood and treasure for its establishment, to have immolated 

thousands of Frenchmen either in civil war or in foreign war ! Were not 

men forced to love it, or at least to say so ^ However, notwithstanding 

these protestations, the Thermidorians were distrustful ; they reckoned 

only upon M. Daunou,* whose integrity and strict principles were well 

known, and on Louvet, whose ardent mind had continued to be republican. 

The latter, indeed, afler losing so many illustrious friends, and incurring 

: 80 many dangers, had no^ conception that all this could be in vain ; he had 

i, no conception that so many valuable lives had been sacrificed to bring 

about royalty ! He had cordially joined the T her midorians. The Ther- 

• i midorians united themselves from day to day with the Mountaineers, with 

f that ihass of unshaken republicans, a very great number of whom they had 

sacrificed. 

They wished, in the first place, to provoke measures against the return 
of the emigrants, who continued to make their appearance in shoals, some 
lyith false passports and by fictitioua names^ others upon pretext of coming 
to solicit their erasure. Almost all produced false certificates of residence, 
declared that they had not been out of Frjmce, and had merely concealed 
^heniselves, or that they had been proceeded against only on account of the 
events of the 31st of May. Upon pretext of soliciting the committee of 
general safety, they filled Paris, and some of them contributed to the agita- 
tions of th^^ sections. Among the most distinguii^ed personages who had 
returned to Paris was Madame de Stael, who had again made her appear- 
i ance in France in company with her husband, the ambassador of Sweden. 
She had thrown open her drawing-room, where she had felt an irresistible 
impulse to display her brilliant talents.f A republic was far from displeas- 

* << M. Daunou, who was i|Lvolved in t^e fall of the Girondins, was readmitted into- 
the Cdnvention aftei^ the death of Robespierre, and became one of the commissioners , 
for oi^ganizing the Constitution of 1795. He was afterwards chosen president of the 
council of FiVe Hundred, and was one of^those who co-operated in the revolution of 
the I8th of Brumaire. Daunou w^ one of the best orators of the latter French lagis- 
laMores." — Bw^aphie Modeme. £^ 

t '* ' Madame de Stael,' said Napoleon, < was a woman of considerable talent and 
great ambition;, but so extremely intriguing and restless, as to give rise to theobserya- 
-^lion'that she would throyr her rriends into the sea, that, at the. moment of drowning, 
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ing the boldness of her mind, provided she should see her proscribedT 
friends shine in it ; and on condition that those revolutionists should her 
excluded who passed, no doubt, for energetic men, but wh^o were men of 
coarse and unpolished minds. Thera were others besides her, in fact, who 
were willing enough to receive from their hands the republic sated, but 
desirous to exclude them as speedily as possible from the tribune and the 
government. Foreigners of distinction, all the ambassadors, the literary 
men most celebrated for their abilities, assembled at the house of Madame 
de Staei. It was no longer Madame TalHen's drawing-room, but her«, 
that now attracted exclusive attention; and by this standard might be 
measured the change which French society had undergone during the last 
six months. It was said that Madame de Stael interceded for the emi- 
grants ; it was asserted that she wished to obtain the recall of Narbonne^ 
Jaucourt^ and several others. Legendre formally denounced her from the 
tribune. Complaints were made in the newspapers of the influence which 
coteries formed around some of the foreign ambassadors were striving to 
exercise ; and the suspension of the erasures was demanded. The Ther- 
midorians obtained, moreover, a decree enjoining every emigrant, who had 
returned for the purpose of soliciting his erasure, to repair to his commune^ 
and there await the decision of the committee of general safety. They 
hoped by this measure to rid the capital of a multitude of intriguers, who 
contributed to excite agitation there. i 

The Therinidorians wished, at the same time, to put a stop to the perse- 
cutions directed against the patriots. They had caused many of them, 
Pache, Bouchotte, and the notorious Heron, to be set at liberty by the 
committee of general safety. T^ey might, it is true, have made a better 
choice than this last for the purpose of doing justice to the patriots. The 
sections had, as we have seen, already presented petitions on the subject of 
these enlargements ; they now petitioned afresh. The connmittees r^ied 
that the patriot» who were in confinement ought to be brought to trial, and 
not to be detained any longer if they were innocent. To propose ' their 
trial was to propose their enlargen^ent, for their misdemeanors were gene- 
rally those political misdemeanors which ^ it is impossible to lay hold of. 
Setting aside some members^of the revolutionary committees, who had dts-;^ 
tinguished themselves by atrocious excesses, the greater number could hot 
legally be condemned. Several sections came to desire that a few days' 
dday should be granted them, that they might collect evidei^ce to justify 
the apprehension, and the disarming of those whom they had confined, alleg- 
ing that, at the first moment, they had not been able either to seek proofs 

■he might have an opportunity of saving them. Shortly afler my return from the con- 
quest of Italy, I was accostea by her in a large company, though at that time I avoided 
going out much in public. She followed me everywhere, and stiick so close that I 
coula not shake her off. At last she asked me, **Who is at this moment the first 
woman in the world i^" intending to pay a compliment to me, and thinking that I would 
return it. I looked at her, and coldly replied, ^* She who has borne the greatest num- 
ber of children ; " an answer which greatly confused her.* The Emperor concluded by^ 
observing that he could not call her a wicked woman, but that she was a restless intn- 
gaante, possessed of considerable talent and influence.'*-^ Voice from A. Helena, E. 
"• Madame de Stael possessed very superior powers of mind. She would have made' 
a great man. I saw her once presented to Curran at Mackintosh's ; it was the mnd 
confluence between the Rhone and the Saone ; and they were both so ugly, Uiat I 
could not help wondering how the best intellects of France and Ireland could have 
taken up respectively such residences. Madame de Stael was a good woman at hearty 
but spoiled by a wish to be, she knew not what. In her own house she was amiabkr^ 
in any other person's, you wished her gone, and in her own again."— Poors'* Lift oj^ 
Byronm £. 
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^r to' aastgn notWes, and offisr ing to ftnroisk tliem. These propositions, 
w^»h cloaked the desire to assemble and to obtain, the delay, were npt 
.listened to ; and a prafet for bringing to trial the detained patriots was 
demanded of the committees. # 

A violent dispute arose concerning this prqfet. Some were for sending 
the patriots belbre the tribonals of the departments ; others, distrusting 
local passions, rejected this mode of trial, and proposed that a commission 
of twelve members should be chosen from aipong the Convention, to inves- 
tigate the cases of the detained persons, to release those against whom the 
charges preferred were insufficient, and to send the others before the 
crimhial tribunals. They alleged that this commission, strangers to the 
anidiosities which agitated the departments, would do better justice, and 
not confound the patriots, compromised by the ardor of their zeal, with the 
guilty men who had participated in the^^cruelties of the decemviral tyranny. 
Ail the violent enemies of the patriots condemned the idea of this commis- 
sion, which was likely to do, as the committee of general safety, renewed 
after the iiilh of Thermidor, l^ad done, namely, to release en masse. They 
asked how it was possible for that commission of twelve members to inves- 
tigate twenty or twenty-five thousand cases. In reply to this question, 
they were merely told that it would do like the committee of general safety, 
which had tried eighty or one hundred^ thousand at the opening of the 
prisons. But it was precisely this mode of trial that was found fault with. 
After a discussion of several days, intermingled with petitions, each bolder 
thai! the other, it was at length decided that the patriots should be tried 
by- the tribunals of the departments, and the decree was sent to the com- 
mittees to have some of its secondary arrangements modified. It was 
:found necessary, also, to consent to the continuation of the report concern- 
ing the deputies compr6mised in their missions. The Assembly decreed 
4he arrest of Lequinio, Lanot, Lefiot, Dupin, Bo, Piorry, Maxieu, Ohau- 
droH, Rousseau, Laplanche, Fouche,'and proceedings were commenced 
against Lebon. At this moment the Convention had as many of its mem- 
bera in prison as in the time< of Terror. Thus the partisans of clemency 
had nothing to regret, and had returned etil for evil. 

The constitution had been presented by twkommission of eleven. It 
was discussed during the three months of Me. .^or, Thermidor, and Fruc- 
tidor, and was successively decreed with very tittle alteration. Its authors 
were Lesage, Daunou, Boissy-d'Anglas, Creuze-Latouche, Beiiier, Louvet, 
Lareveill^re-Lepeaux, Lanjuinais, DuTj^nd-Maillanne,* Baudiri of the Ar- 
dennes, and Thibaudeau. Sieyes had declined to form part of that com- 
mission, because, on the subject of a constitution, his notions were more 
peculiar than on any other. Constitutions were the object of the reflec- 
tions of his whole life. They were his particular vocation. He had one 
ready made in his head, and he was not a man to sacrifice it. He came 
therefore to propose it apart from the oommission. The Assembly, out of 
respect for his genius, consented to listen, but did not adopt it. We sliall 
see it brought forward on a subsequent occasion, and it will then be time 

* " Durand-Maillanne, a barrister, was deputy to the Convention, and voted for the 
King's confinement, and his banishment on the conclusion of peace. After the fall of 
Robespierre he inveighed bitterly against the Jacqbins, and in 1795 wfis appointed to 
complete the committee of eleven. Being elected into the council of Ancients, he spoke 
in favour of the relations of emigrants. After the revolution of Brumaire he was made 
judge of the court of appeal at Aiz, an office which he continued to hold in the year 
180a. He was the author of several works, and among others tf a ' Dictionary of 
Canon Law.* " — Biographie Mad^tme. E. 
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to make the reader ac<(taunted with that conception,* remarkaMe in the 
history of the human understanding. That which was adopted was analo- 
gous to the progress which the public mind had made. In 1791, men 
were yet such novices/ and so benevolent, that they could not conceive the 
eiustence of an aristocratic body controlling the will of the national rep- 
resentation, and they had nevertheless admitted and retained with respect,, 
nay, almost with affection, the royal power. On reflection, however, they 
would have seen that an aristocratic body is of all -countries, and that it is 
more particularly adapted to republics ; that a great state may do very well 
without a king, but that it c'an never do without a senate. In 1795, they 
had just witnessed the disorders to which a single assembly is liable, and 
they consented to the establisl^ment of a legislative body divided into two 
assemblies; they were then less irritated against aristocracy than against 
royalty, because in fact they felt most dread of the latter. Accordingly, 
they took more care to defend themselves against it in the composition of 
an executive power. There was in the commission a monarchical party, 
consisting of Kesage, Lanjuinais, D,urand-Maillanne, and Boissy-d'Anglas. 
This party proposed a president. The idea was rejected. " Some day, 
perhaps," said Louvet, ''you will have a Bourbon proposed to you." Baudin 
of the Ardennes and Daunou proposed two consuls ; others proposed three. 
The preference was given to five directors, deciding by a majority. To this 
executive power were given none of the essential attributes of royalty, as^ 
inviolability, the sanction of the lawsj the judicial power, the right of peace 
and war. It had the mere inviohibility of the deputies, the promulgation 
and the execution of the laws, the direction, not the voting, of war, the 
negotiation, and not the ratification, of treaties. 

Such was the basis on which the directorial constitution was founded. 
The Assembly in consequence decreed : ' 

A Couiicil, called The Council of the Five Hundred, composed of five 
hundred members, of, at least, thirty years of age, having exclusively the 
right of proposing laws, one-third to be renewed every year ; 

A Council, called The Council of the Ancients, composed of two hundred 
and fifty mem]pers, of, at least, forty y^ars of age, all either widowers or 
married, having the sanction of the laws, to be* renewed also by one-third ; 

An executive Directory, composed of five members, deciding by a ma- 
jority, to be renewed annually by one-fifih, having responsible ministers, 
promulgating the laws and enforcing their execution, having the disposal 
of the military and naval forces, the foreign affairs, the authority of repelling 
the first hostilities, but not the power to make war without the consent of 
the legislative body : negotiating treaties, and submitting them to the ratifi- 
cation of the legislative body, excepting secret articles, which it should 
have the authority to stipulate, if they were not destructive of the, patent 
articles. 

The mode of nominating these powers was the following : All the citizens 
of the age of twfenty-one met of right in primary assembly on ei^ery first 
day of the month of Prairial, and nominated electoral asseptiblies. These 
^electoral assemblies met every 20th of Pfairial, and nominated the two 
Councils ; ^nd the two Councils nc^minated the Dire^jtory. It was con- 
ceived that the executive power, being nominated by the legislative power, 
would be more dependent upon it ; there was, moreover, a reason deduced 
from circumstaftces. TheVepublic^being not, as yet, interwoven into the 
habits of France, ,and being rather an opinion of enlightened men, or per- 
spns compromised in the Revolution, than a general sentiment, the framers oi 
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the new poestitati^ii would not intrust the composition of the executiTe^ 
power to the great mass. Daring the first jrears especially, the authors of 
the Revolution,, naturally predominating in the legislative body, would 
choose directors capable of defending their work. 

The judicial authority was committed to elective judges. Justices of 
the peace were, instituted. A civil tribunal was estal^lished in each deport- 
mient, trying, in first instance, the causes of the department, and in appeal,. 
tl\pse of the contiguous departments. There was added a criminal court,, 
composed of five judges, and a jury. 

There were to be no communal assemblies, but municipal and depart- 
mental oidministrations, composed of three, five, or more members, accord* 
ing to the population : they were to be formed by way of election. Expe- 
rience led to the adoption of accessory arrangements of great importance. 
Thus the legislative body designated its residence itself, and might transfer 
it to any commune that it should think fit to select. No law could be dis- 
cussed till it had been read three times^ unless it was specified to be a 
measure of urgency, and was acknowledged as such by the Council of the 
Ancients. It was a method of preventing those very sudden resolutions, so 
speedily rescinded, which the Convention had so frequently^ taken. Lastly,, 
every society calling itself popular, holding public meetings, having a 
bureau, tribunes, affiliations, was prohibited. The press was entirely free. 
The emigrants were banished for ever from the territory of the republic ; 
the national domains were irrevocably secured to the purchasers ; all reli- 
gions were declared fi'ee, but were neither acknowledged nor paid by t he- 
state. 

Such was the constitution by which it was hoped to keep France a re- 
public. One important question was started. The Constituent Assembly,. 
from a parade of disinterestedness, had excluded itself from the new legis- 
lative body; would the Convention do the same? Such a determination, 
it must be 'confessed, would have been the height of imprudence. Among 
a fickle people, who, after living fourteen centuries under monarchy, had 
overthrown it in a moment of enthusiasm, the republic was not so ingrafted 
upon their manners that its establishment might be left to the mere course 
of things. The Revolution could not be well defended except by its 
authors. The Convention was chiefly composed of Constituents and 
members of the Legislative Assembly : it comprehended the men who had 
abolished the ancient feudal constitution on the 14th of July and the 4thv 
of August, 1789, who had demolished the throne on' the 10th of August, 
who had sacrificed the head of the Bourbon dynasty on the 21st of January, ' 
and who had, for three years, been making unparalleled efforts against all 
Europe to uphold their work. They alone were capable of effectively 
defending the Revolution consecrated in the directorial constitution. 
Thus, without priding themselves upon a vain disinterestedness, they 
decreed on the 5th of Fructidor (August 22d), that the new legislative 
body should be composed of two-thirds of the Convention, and that one new 
third only should be elected. The question to be decided was, whether the 
Convention should itself designate the two-thirds to be retained, or whether 
it should leave that duty to the electoral assemblies. Af\er a tremendous 
dispute, it was agreed on the 13th of Fructidor (August 30), that this 
choice should be left to the electoral assemblies. It was decided that the 
primary assemblies should meet on the 20th of Fructidor (September 6th),. 
to accept the constitution and the two decrees of the 5th and the 13th of 
Fructidor. It was likewise decided that, after giving their votes upon the 
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-eOofltitotioo and the deepen, the primary anemblies should again neet and 
. proceed forthwith, that is to say, in the year Ifl (1795), to t{ie elections fbAr 
the 1st of Prairial in the following year. The Convention hereby gave 
notice that it was about to resign the dictatorship, and to pot the consti- 
tution fnto operation. It decreed, moreover, that the armies, though 
usually denied the right of deliberating, should nevertheless assemble on 
thb fields of battle which they should occupy at the moment, for the pur- 
pose of voting the constitution. 'It was but fair, it was said, that* those 
who had defended ishould be allowed to vote upon it. This waa interesting 
the armies in the Revolution by their very vote. * 

No sooner were these resolutions adopted, than the enemies of the 
Convention, so numerous and so diverse, were deeply m<ytified^ by them. 
Most of them cared little about the constitution.* An^ constitution would 
have suited them, provided that it had occasioned a general renewal of all 
the members of the government. The royalists wished for this renewal, in 
order to produce disturbance, to bring together the greatest possible number 
of persons of their choice, and to make the very republic subservient to 
the cause of royalty : they wished for it more especially in order to get rid 
of the Conventionalists, so deeply interested in opposing counter-revolution, 
and to bring forward new men, inexperienced, not compromised, and more 
easy to be seduced. Many literary men, writers, unknown pe:rsons eager 
to enter upon the political career, not from a spirit of counter-revolution, 
but from personal ambition, were also desirous of this complete renewal, 
ttiat there might Se a greater number of places for them to occupy. Both 
these classes mingled among the sections, and excited them against the 
decrees. The Convention, they said, was determined to ding to power ; 
it talked or the rights of the people, ^d yet postponed the exercise of 
them for an indefinite period ; it commanded their choice, and would not 
permit them to prefer the men who were unstained by crimes ; it wished to 
retain by force a majority composed of men who had covered France with 
scaffolds. Thus, they added, t|^e new legislature would not be purged 
from all the Terrorists, thus France would not feel quite secure respecting 
the future, and could not be certain that a horrible system might not be 
revived. These decla,mations produced an effect upon many minds; the 
whole of the bourgeoisie, of the sections,^ who were satisfied with the new 
institutions, such as they were given to them, but who had an e||cessive . 
dread of the return of Terror ; sincere, but unreflecting men, who dreamt 
of a faultless republic, and wished to see a new and unstained generation in 
power ; young men smitten with the same chimeras ; many, in short, were 
desirous of novelty, and saw with the keenest regret the Convention 
retained in power for two or\hree years longer. The tribe of newspaper- 
writers was in commotion. A great number of men who possessed a rank 
in literature, and who had figured in the former assemblies, appeared in the 
tribunes of the sections. Messrs. Suard, Morellet, Lacretelle, junior.t 

* '^This constitution communicated new energy to the government, and liberty to the 
people, and held out the promise of peace to all parties, if they would only have 
remained content with their proper stations in the government, without recurring to the 
past or looking forward to exclusive dominion. But its duration was as brier as the 
others which preceded it, for it was unable to establish the authority of the law against 
the wishes of the different factions, all of which aspired to the government." — 
Miernet, E. 

f " Lacretelle, the younger, was the author of an historical account of the Revolu- 
tion, and assisted in editing several journals of moderate principles. In 1795 he was 
proscribed for having^ declared against the Convention in the sectional electoral 
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Pie?ee» Vanblanc, P«8toratt Dupoat de Nemoum^ Q^etremeiB ^ Qlmtty, 
Delalot, the fiery convert Laharpe, General Miranda, yiiho had escaped 
from the prisons in which he had been confined §&r his conduct at 
Neerwinden, Marchenna, the Spaniard, saved from the proscription of his 
friends, the Girondins, Lemaitre, the head of the royalist agency, liignalized 
themselves by pamphlets or by vehement speeches in the sections. The 
dissatisfaction was universal. , 

The plan to be pursued was quite simple — ^to accept the constitution, and 
to reject the decrees. This was what people proposed to do in Paris, and 
what all the sections in France were exhorted to do ako. Bu#the 
intriguers who agitated the sections, and who wished to ufge opposition 
forward to insurrection, desired a more extensive plan. They wished that 
the primary assemblies, after they had accepted the constitution and rejected 
the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fri^ctidor, should constitute themselves 
in permanence ; that they should declare the powers of the Convention to / 
have expired, and the electoral assemblies free to elect as deputies 
whomsoever they pleased ; lastly, that they should not consent to separate 
till afl^ the installation of the new legislative body. The agents of 
Lemvtre circulated this plan in the environs of Paris : they wrote to 
Normandy, where there was much intriguing in favour of the constitution 
of 1791, to Bretagne, to the Girmide, and to every quarter with which they 
had relations. One of their letters was seized and read pabliely from Che 
tribune* The X/onvention saw without alarm the preparationa malting 
against it, and awaited with ealmoess the decision of the prrarary 
aasemblies of all France, certain that the majority would deelaie n its 
favour. Neverthelese, suspecting the intention of a new commotion, it 
ordered some troops to advance, and coUected them in the camp of 
.Sablonsy near Paris.* 

The section of Lqpelletier, formerly of St. Thomas, could not £ul to 
distinguish itself on this occasion: it came with those of the Mail^ the 
Butte-des-Moulins, the Champs £lys6es, and the Theatre Fran^ais (the 
Odeon), to present petitions to the Assembly. They all agreed in ashing 
if the Parisians had proved themselves unworthy of confidence, since troops 
were assembled ; they complained that violence was done to their right 
of election, and employed these insolent expressionsH-^'' Deserve our choice, 
and do not command it." The Convention replied in a firm manner to all 
these addresses, and merely said that it waited with respect the manifests* 
tion of the national will, to which it would submit, as soon as it should be 
known, and to which it would oblige every one else to submit. 

The first care of the discontented was to establish a central point for 
communicating with all the sections, in order to give them one common 
impulsion, and thus to organize the insurrection. They had examples 
suffiden^ before their eyes, to know that this was the very first thing to be 
thought of. The section of Lepelletier constituted itself the centre ; it 
had a right to this honour, for it had always been the most ardent. It 

assembly of Paris, and was afterwarda arrested and confined for two years at La 
Force and the Temple. In 1809 he was a member of the press-office." — Biograpkie 
Modeme. E. 

* " The Convention, perceiving the storm to be gathering, sought assistance and 
support from the army j"^ which then constituted the jprreat republican class, and whose camp 
was pitched under the walls of Paris. The multitude had b^en disorganized, and the 
citizens gained over by the royalists. The contest soon aAer became general, but in 
Paris they distinguished, between the act ibr the establishment of the constitution, 
which they were disposed to adopt, and the decree" of re-election, whidi they 
/determined to reject." — Mignet. E. 

VOL. ni.---40 2D * ' 
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emndwneed hj pnUithiiig m act of gaarantee, equallj ilt-jodged uidR* 
uae^eflB. The powers of the constituent body, it said, ceased in pres-- 
ence of the soYereign people; the primary assemblies represented the- 
sovereign peopl^; they had a right to- express any opinion whatever 
concerning the constitution and its decrees ; they were under the safeguard 
of each other ; and they owed to one another the reciprocal guarantee of 
their independence. Nobody denied this^ except one modification, which it 
was necessary to add to these maxims ; namely, that the constituent body 
retained its powers; till the decision of the majority was known. Beyond 
this, these vain generalities were only -a medium for arriving at another 
measure. The sectioo of Lepelletier proposed to the forty-eight sections 
of Paris to nominate each of them a commissioner, to express the 
sentiments of the citizens 6f the capital on the constitution and the 
decrees. Here commenced the infraction of the laws ; for the primary 
assemblies were forbidden to communicate with, and to send commissioners 
or addresses to, one another. The Convention cancelled the resolution, 
and declared that it sliould consider its execution as an attack upon the 
public safety. 

The sections being not yet sufficiently emboldened, gave way, and s^t 
about coUecting the votes on the constitution and the decrees. They 
began by expelling, without any legal form, the patriots who came among 
them to give their votes. In some, they were merely put out at the door 
of the hall ; in .others, it was notified to them, by posting-bills, that they 
were expected to stay at home, for, if they showed their faces at the 
section, they would be ignominiously turned out. The persons thus 
prevented from exercising their rights were very numerous : they thronged 
to the Convention, to complain of the violence that was done them. The 
Convention disapproved the conduct of the sections, but refused to 
interfere, that it might not appear to canvass for votes, and that the very 
abuse might prove the freedom of the deliberation. The patriots, driven 
from their sections, had sought refuge in the tribunes of the Convention ; 
they occupied them in great numbers, and daily solicited the committees to 
restore them their arms, declaring that they were ready to use them in 
defence of the republic. 

All the sections of Paris, excepting that of the Quinze-Vingts, accepted the 
constitution and rejected the decree. The result was not the same in the 
rest of France. The opposition, as it always happens, was less violent in 
^e provinces than in the capital. The royalists, the intriguers, the ambi- 
tious men, who had an interest in urging the renewal of the legislative body 
and the government, were not numerous anywhere but in Paris ; accord- 
ingly, in the provinces, the assemblies were calm, though perfectly free; 
they adopted the constitution almost unanimously, and the decrees by a 
great majority. As for the armies, they received the constitution with en- 
thusiasm in Bretagne and La Vendee, at the foot of the Alps, and on the 
Rhine.* They were full of men devoted to the Revolution, and attached 
to it by the very sacrifices which they had made for it. That animosity 
manifested in Paris against the revolutionary government was wholly yn- 
known in the armies. The requisitionists of 1793, with whom they were 
filled, had not ceased to cherish the glorious memory of that famous com- 

♦ « The constitution was imanimoasl^ adopted by the soidiers ; for military men, who 
are in the habit of obedience, and of takm^ the lead fiom others, generally (unless indeed' 
it be in periods of extreme popular affitation) adopt any form of ffovemmenC that is n 
commended to them by their officers?'— loereteOe. £. 
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mittee whi^h had guided and subsisted them so much better than the new 
government. Torn from private life, accustomed to defy hardships and 
death, fed with glory and illusions, they still had that enthusiasm which 
bej^an to subside in the interior of France ; they were proud to call them- 
' selves the soldiers of a republic which they had defended against all the 
kings of Europe, and which was, in some measure, their work. The army 
of the Sambre and Meuse, commanded by Jourdan, shared the nobleness 
of sentiment of its brave leader. It was this army that bad conquered at 
Watignies and raised the blockade at Maubeuge ; it was this that had con- 
quered at Fleurus and given Belgium to France ; it was this which, by the 
victories of the Ourthe and the Roer, had just given to France the line of 
the Rhine ; it had deserved best of the republic, and was most attached to 
it. This army had jus| crossed the Rhine, it halted on the field of battle, 
and sixty thousand men were seen accepting at once the new republican 
constitution. 

These tidings arrived successively at Paris, where they rejoiced the 
Convention and deeply mortified the sectionaries. They came every day 
to present addresses, in which they communicated the vote of their assem- 
bly, and proclaimed with insulting joy that the constitution was accepted, 
and that the decrees were rejected. The patriots, who crowded the 
tribunes, murmured; but presently the reports sent by the departnients 
were read, almost all signifying the acceptance of the constitution and of 
the decrees. The patriots then burst forth into furious applause, and by 
their peals of joy nettled the petitioners of the sections seated at the bar. 
The last days of Fructidor passed in scenes of this kind. At length, on the 
1st of Vendemiaire, year IV. (September 23, 1795), the general result of the 
TOtes was proclaimed. 

The constitution was accepted almost unanimously j and the decrees by 
an immense majority of the voters. Some thousands of voices, however, 
had been raised against the decrees, and here and there some had dared to 
demand a king — a sufficient proof that the utmost freedom had prevailed in 
. the primary assemblies. On the same day, the Convention solemnly de- 
clared that the constitution and the decrees were laws of the state. This 
declaration' was followed by prolonged applause. The Convention then 
decreed that the primary assemblies, which had not yet chosen their electors, 
should finish their nomination before the 10th of Vendemiaire^ (October 2) ; 
that the electoral assemblies should meet on the 20th, and conclude their 
^operations at latest by the 29th (October 21); and lastly, that the new 
legislatiire body should meet on the 15th of Brumaire (November 6). 

This intelligence was a thunderclap to the sectionaries. They had 
hoped till the last moment that France would give a vote similar to that of 
Paris, and that they should be delivered firom what they called the two- 
thirds ; but the last decree left them without a gleam of hope. Affecting 
to believe that there was some mistake in the casting up of the votes, they 
sent commissioners to the committee of decrees to verify the statements. 
This derogatory application was not unfavourably received. The com- 
mittee consented to show them the official statements, and to allow them 
to cast up the votes ; they found the enumeration to be correct. From 
that moment they had no ground for that unlucky objection of a mistake 
or a wilful error in the summing up ; and they had nothing left for it but 
insurrection. But this was a violent measure, and it was not easy to re- 
solve upon it. The ambitious persons, who were desirous of removing the 
men of the Revolution, that they might take their places in the republican 
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government ; the young men, who were anxious to display their oooragie, 
■ and most of whom had served in the army ; «nd lastly, the royalisto, who 
had no other resource than an attack by main force ; could cheerfully ex 
pose themselves to the risk of a combat : but the mass of peaeeabk indi- 
viduals, urged to figure in the sections by fear of the Terrorists rather 
than by political courage, were not easy to decide. In the first place, the 
insurrection was not consistent with their principles. How, in &ct, could 
the enemies of anarchy, attack the established and acknowledged power? 
The parties, it is true, cared little about contradictions ; but how could 
tradesmen, who had never been out of their shops or their counting-houses, 
dare to a^ack troops of the line, provided with cannon ! The intriguing 
royalists, and the ambitious, nevertheless, introduced themselves into the 
sections, talked of public interest and honour, sai(4 that there was no safety 
in being still governed by Conventionalists, that they would still be exposed 
to Terrorism ; that, besides, it was disgraceful to yield, and to suffer them- 
selves to be subdued. They addressed themselves to the vanity of the I 
section aries. The young men who had come back from the armies blus- j 
tered a great deal, hurried the timid along, and prevented them from ex- | 
pressing their fears ; and every preparation was made for a decisive strc^e. , 
Groups of young men paraded the streets, shouting, " Down with the two- 
thirds I " When the soldiers of the Convention attempted to disperse them, ' 
and to prevent them from setting up seditious cries, they replied with the i 
fire of musketry. There were different riots, and several muskets were , 
fired in the very heart of the Palais Royal. 

Lemaitre and his colleagues, perceiving the success of their plans, had 
brought several Chouan chiefs and a certain number of emigrants to Paris : 
they kept them concealed, and awaited only the first signal to cause them 
to show themselves. They had succeeded in e^bciting commotiiNis at 
Orleans, Chartres, Dreux, Verneuil, and Noaancourt. At Chartres, Letel- 
lier, a representative, being unable to quell a riot, had blown out his brains. 
' Though these disturbances had been repressed, success in Paris might in- 
duce a general movement. Nothing was neglected to foment one, and the 
success of the conspirators was soon complete. 

The plan of the insurrection was not yet resolved upon, but the honest 
tradesmen of Paris suffered themselves by degrees to be led away by the 
young men and the intriguers. Proceeding from bravado to bravado, they 
presently found themselves inextricably entangled. The section of Lepel- 
letier was still the most agitated. The first thing to be done, before think- * 
ing of any attempt, was, as we have observed, to establish a central direc- 
tion. The means of effecting this had long been sought afler. It was 
conceived that the assembly of the electors, chosen by all the primary 
- assemblies of Paris, might become this central authority; but, according to 
the late decree, this assembly was not to meet before the ^th. Unwilling 
to wait so long, the section of Lepelletier then devised a resolution, founded 
on a very singular motive. The constitution, it said, placed an interval of 
twenty days only between the meeting of the primary assemblies and that 
of the electoral assemblies. The primary assemblies had met this time on 
the 20th of Fructidor ; the electoral assemblies ought consequently to meet 
on the 10th of Vendemiaire. Now the Convention had fixed this meeting 
for the 20th ; but this was evidently for the purpose of postponing still 
longer the carrying of the constitution into effect, and the sharing of power 
with the new third. In consequence, to provide a safeguard for the rights 
of the citizens, the section of Lepelletier passed a resolution that the electors 
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already. chpsen afaoold meet fotlhwith; this resolation it communicated to 
the other sections, in order to obtain their approval of it. It was approved 
by several of them. The meeting vras fixed for the 11th at the Th6itre 
Fran9ais (t,Jie Odeon). 

On the Uth of Vendemiaire (October 3), part of the electors met in 
the theatre, under the protection of some battalions of the national 
guard.* 'A multitude of inquisitive persons collected in the Plac^ de 
rOdeon, and soon formed a considerable concourse. The committees of 
genera] and public welfare, and the three representatives, who, since the 
4th of Prairial, had retained the direction of the armed force, always 
met on important occasions. They hastened to the Convention, to de- 
nounce to it this first step, which evidently denoted a plan of insur- 
rection. The Convention had assembled to hold a funeral solemnity in 
its hall in honor of the unfortunate Girondins. A motion was made to 
postpone the ceremony. Tallien opposed it ; he said that it would not be 
worthy of the Assembly to suffer its proceeding to be interrupted, and 
that it ought to attend to its accustomed duties amidst all dangers. 
A decree was passed by which any meeting of electors, formed either 
in an illegal manner,' or before the prescribed time, or for a purpose 
foreign to its electoral functions, was enjoined to disperse. To open 
an .outlet for those who might feel disposed to withdraw, the decree 
added that all those who had been hurried into illegal proceedings, and 
should return immediately to their duty, should be exempt from prosecu- 
tion. Some police-officers, escorted by only six dragoons, were imme- 
diately sent to the Place de TOdeon to proclaim the decrees. TJie 
committees were anxious to avoid as tnuch as possible the employment 
of forSb. The crowd had increased at the; Odeon, especially towards 
night. The interior of the theatre was ill-lighted ; a multitude of sec- 
tionaries filled the boxes; those who took an active part in the events 
were walking about on the stage in agitation. They durst not delibe- 
rate or decide upon anything. On learning the arrival of the officers 
sent to- read the decree, all ran out to the Place de FOdeon. The 
mob had already surrounded them;' it rushed upon them, extinguished 
the torches which they had brought, and obliged the dra^Qons to sheer 
off. They then went back into the theatre, congratulatmg themselves 
on this success: speeches were made; they promised one another with 
an oath to resist tyranny, but no measure was taken in support of the 
decisive step upon which they had just ventured. The night advanced ; 
many of the spectators and the sectionaries withdrew; the theatre got 
gradually clearer, and was soon lefl quite empty on the approach of the 
armed force. The committees had, in fact, ordered General Menou, 
appointed since the fourth of Prairial, commander of the army of the 
interior, to despatqh a column from the camp of Sablons. This column 
arrived with two pieces of cannon, and found not a creatui^e either in 
the Place or in the theatre of the Odeon. 

This scene, though without any important result, had nevertheless 
produced a great sensation. The sectionaries had tried their strength, 
and had mustered some courage, as is always the case after the first 

* ** The electors, of whom tfie Duke de Nivemois was appointed president, met under 

. the protection of a few detachments of light troops and grenadiers. The Convention, 

beingr apprized of these dangerous proceedings, immediately declared itself permanent, 

flummoned the camp of Sliblons to its defence, and appointed a committee of five mtm- 

ben with power to adopt every necessary measure for the public safety." — Mignti. K. 

2d2 
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indiscretion. The Conrention and its partisans had beheld with alarm 
the occurrences of that day, and, more r^ady to give credit to their 
adversaries for respiutions than their adversaries were, to form them, 
they had no longer any doubt of the insurrection. The patriots, dis- 
satisfied with the Convention, which had treated them so roughly, but 
full of their accustomed ardor, felt that they ought to sacrifice «their 
resentments to their cause, and hastened the very same night in multi- 
tudes to the committees to offer their aid and to apply for arms. Some 
had been released from the prisons only on the preceding day, others 
had just been excluded from the primary assemblies ; all had the strongest 
motives for zeal.* They were joihed by a great number of officers, 
struck out of the army-list by Aubry, the reactor. The Thermidorians, 
still predominating in the committees, and cordially reconciled with the 
Mountain, did not hesitate to accept the offers of the patriots. Their 
opinion was supported by more than one Girondin. Louvet, at one 
of the meetings which had taken place at the, house of a common 
friend of the Girondins and the Thermidorians, had already proposed to 
arm the fauxbourgs again, and even to put the jacobins once more in 
•operation, with the proviso to silence them again if it should be deemed 
necessary. No hesitation was consequently felt to deliver arms to all 
the citizens who applied for them ; and, in order to furnish them with 
officers, those who were at the moment in Paris without employment 
were giv^n them ; the old and brave General Berruyer was appointed 
to command them. This arming was effected on the morning of the 
12th; and tidings of it spread immediately throughout the quarters. 
This was an excellent pretext for the agitators of the sectionsk who 
wished to compromise the peaceful citizens of Paris. The Conven- 
tion meant, they said, to renew the Reign of Terror ; it had just re- 
armed the Terrorists ; it was about to set them upon the honest men ; 
property and person were no longer safe. They ought to lose no 
time in arming to defend themselves. Accordingly the sections of Lepel- 
letier, the Butte des Moul ins, the Contrat Social, \he The&tre Fran9ais, 
the Luxembourg, the Rue Poissonniere, Brutus, and the Temple, declared 
themselves in rebellion, caused the generale to beat in their quarters, 
and enjoined all the citizens of the national guard to join their battalions, 
and to maintain the* public safety, threatened by the Terrorists. The 
section of Lepelletier immediately conistituted itself in permanence, and 
became the centre of all the counter-revolutionary intrigues. The drums 
and the clamourers of th^ sections spread 'themselves throughout Paris 
with singular audacity, and gave the signal for insurrection. The citi- 
zens, thus excited by the reports that were circulated, repaired in arms 
to their sections, ready to comply with ail the suggestions of imprudent 
youths and of a perfidious faction. 

The Convention immediately declared itself permanent, and charged 
its committees to provide for the public safety and the execution of 
the decrees. It repealed the law which enjoined the disarming of the 
patriots, and thus legalized the measures adopted by its committees; 
but, at the same time, it issued a proclamation to calm the inhabitants 
of Paris, and to give them confidence in its intentions, and in the* pa- 
triotism of those to whom it had just restored arms.^ 

* *'The revolutionists had for some time ceased to be feared, and those who had been 
imprisoned for the eyents of May, had, in consequence, been released. From fifteen to 
ei|^leen hundred, who had been prosecuted either at Paris or in the departments, were 
enrolled under the name of the Battalion of the Patriots of Eighty-Nine."— Jlfi^^net. E. 
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The commiltoes, i0eiii|^ that the aectioii of Lepelletier wit beeoming 
4he focus of all the itttngaea^ and that it would probably soon be the 
head-quartera of the rebels, ,determined that this section should be sur- 
jounded and disarmed that very day. Menou again received orders to 
leave Sablons with a' corps of troops and artillery. General Menou, a 
good olSicer, a kind-hearted and moderate citizen, had had a very ar- 
duous and turbulent time during the Revolutiop. When employed hi 
La Vendee, he bad been expos^ to all the annoyances of the Ronsin' 
party. Upon being summoned to Paris, and threatened with a trial, 
Jie had owed his life only to the events of the 9th of Thermidor. 
Being appoii^ted general of the army of the interior on the 4th of 
Prairial, and ordered to march upon the fauxbourgs, he had then had 
to fight men who were his natural enemies, who were, moreover, con- 
demned by public opinion, who in their violence were too careless of 
the lives of others for any one to be very scrupulous about sacrificing 
theirs : but on ^bis occasion it was the brilliant population of the capi- 
tal, it was the youth of the best families, it was, in short, the class that 
forms the public opinion, which he had to mow down, if it persisted in 
its imprudence. He was therefore in a cruel perplexity, as the weak 
man almost always is, who cannot either make up his mind to resign 
his place,, or resolve upon a rigorous, execution of his duty. He set 
his columns in motion very fate; he gave the sections time to proclaim 
whatever they pleased during the daytime of the 12th; he then began 
secretly to parley with some of their leaders, instead of acting ; he even 
declared to the three representatives charged with the direction of the 
armed force, that he would not have the battalion of the patriots under 
his Qommand. The representatives replied that that battalion was under 
the exclusive command of General Berruyer. They urged him to act, 
without yet denouncing his backwardness and indecision to the two 
committees. They, observed, moreover, the like repugnance in more 
than one officer, and among others in the two generals of brigade, Des- 
pierre and Debar, who were not at their post, upon pretext of illness. 
At length, towards night, Menou advanced, with Laporte, the represen- 
tative, against the section of Lepelletier. It was sitting at the convent 
of the Filles St. Thomas, which stood on the site now occupied by the 
handsome edifice of the New Exchange. Menou .went thither through 
the Bue Vivienne. He crowded his infantry, his cavalry, and his ar- 
tillery, together in that street, and placed himself in a position, where 
he could scarcely have fought at all, encompassed by tl^e multitude of 
the sectionaries, who closed all the outlets and filled the windows of 
the houses. Menou* ordered his cannon to diit^ up before the door of 
the convent, and entered the very hall of the section with Laporte and 
a battalion. The members bf the section, instead of forming a delibe- 
Tative assembly, were armed and ranged in line,^ having their president, 
M.^elalot, at their head. General Menou and Laporte addressed them, 
and demanded the surrender of their arms ; they, refused it. Delalot, 
observing the hesitation with which this summons was made, replied 
with warmth, addressed with great presence of mind some well-timed 
remarks to Menou's soldiers, and declared that, before they should wrest 
its arms from the section, they must proceed to the last extremities. 
"To fight in so narrow a space, or to retire for the purpose of bat- 
tering the hall with cannon, was a painful alternative. However, 
iiad Menou spoken with firmness and pointed his guns, it is doubtfur 
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«irb«ih«r the . re»pkitU» of ihe seetionfffkis -would faaf^ h^- out to the 
^. Menou and Laporie preferred a oapttalattoii.* They promised 
to withdraw the troops of the Convention, on condition that t}^ sectioi^ 
would immediately disperse. It promised, or feigned to promise, that 
it would ^ and part of ithe battalion filed off for the purpose of retiring. 
Menou, on hie part, started with his troops, and led back his Columns, 
which had great difficulty to force. a passage through the crowd which 
filled the contiguous quarters. While he had the weakness to give 
way to the firmness of the section of Lepelletier, the latter had returned 
to the place of its meetings, and, proud of its resistance, was encouraged 
still more in its rebellion. A report was instantly circulated that the 
decrees were not executed, that the insurrection remained victorious, 
that the troops were returning without enforcing the authority of the 
Convention. A multitude of the witnesses of this scene hastened to 
the tribunes of th^ Assembly, which was in permanence, and apprised 
the deputies of it. An outcry arose on all sides, " We are betrayed ! 
we are betrayed! su/nmon General Menou to the bar T' The committees 
^ were directed to attend and furnish explanations. 

At this moment, the committees, informed of what was passing, were in 
the greatest agitation. It was proposed to arrest Menou, and to try him 
immediately. That, however, would not have remedied the evil : the point 
wa? to make amends for what he had neglected to do ; but forty members,^ 
discussing measures of execution, were not likely to agree, and to act with 
the necessary vigour and precision. Neither were three representatives, 
chargied, with the direction of the armed force, a sufficiently energetic 
authority. The idea occurred of appointing a chief, as on decisive bcca- 
akma; and at that moment, which brought to mind all the dangers of Ther- 
midor, the Assembly bethought itself of Barras, the deputy, who, as general 
of brigade, had been invested with the command on that famous day, and 
had acquitted himself with all the energy that could be desired. Barras was. 
tall in stature, had a powerful voice, could not make long speeches, but ex- 
celled in producing, off hand, a few ehergetic and vehement sentences, 
which conveyed the idea of a resolute and devoted man. He was appointed 
general of the army of the interior, and the three representatives previously 
charged with the direction of the armcki force, were given to him as assist- 
uUs. One circumstance rendered this selection a most fortunate one. 
Barras had about him an officer perfectly capable of commanding, and he 
was not so jealous as to keep in the back-ground a man who possessed 
greater abilities than himself. All the deputies who had been on mission 
to the army of Italy, knew the young officer of artillery who had achieved 
the reduction of Toulon, (be fadl of Saorgio, and the lines of the Royalists. 
This young officer, promoted to general of brigade, had been dismissed by 

* " in the evening General Menon proceeded wiUi his troops to the place of meeting 
of the section Lepelletier. The infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were all crowded to* 
gether in the Rue Vivienne. The sectionaries occupied the windows of the houses of 
this street ; several of their battalion^ drew up in order of battle, and the military forcQ 
which Menoii commanded found itself compromised. In consequence, the general witl* 
drew by a species of capitulation, without having dispersed or disarmed the meeting. 
Bonaparte was in a box at the theatre Feydeau, when some of his friends came to m ' 
form iiim of the singular events that were passing. He was curious to witness the 
particulars of the spectacle. Seeing the conventional troops repulsed, he hastened to 
the Assembly to observe the effect of this intelligence. The Convention was in the 
ffrentfist ftgitation, kindly accused Menou of treascm, and placed him under atrest.*'- 



Aubry, Old he vnar in Piris, nneiiiployed, and reduced dinost to imngenee.^ 
*He had been introduced to Madame Tallien, who Had received him with 
h^ wonted kindness, and even solicited iu bis behalf. He was slender in 
person, below the ordinary height, and his cheeks were hollow and liyid ; 
but his line features, his fixed and piercing eyes, and his firm. and original 
language, attracted notice. He often spoke of a decisive theatre of war, 
where the republic would find victories and peace — ^that was Italy. He was 
incessantly recurring to tMs subject ; therefore, when the lines c^ the Apen- 
nines were lost under Kellermann, the committee sent for him to ask his 
opinion. From that time he was employed in writing despatches, and was 
attached to the direction of the military operations. Barras thought of him 
in the night of the 12th of Vendemiaire ; he applied for him as second in 
command, and his wish was complied with. The two appointments, sub- 
mitted the same night to the Convention, were instantly approved.f Barras 
submitted the superintendence of the military arrangements to the young 
general, who immediately took them all upon himself, and set about giving 
orders with extreme, activity. 

The generate had continued to beat in all the quarters. Emissaries had 
gone aboirt boasting of the resistance of the section of Lepell^tier, exaggerat- 
ing its dangers, persuading people that these dangers were common to all 
the sections, piquing their honour, and exciting them to rival the grenadiers 
of the quarter of St. Thomas. People had thronged from all parts, and a 
central and military committee had, at length, formed itself in the section of 
Lepelletier, under the presidency of Richer Lerizy, the journalisj. The 
plan of an insurrection was settled ; the battalions formed ; all the irresolute 
persons were hurried away ; and the entire bourgeoisie of Paris, misled by a 
false point of honour, was about to play a part but little suited to its habits 
and its interests. 

It was now too late to think of marching upon the section of Lepelletier^ 
in order to stifle the insurrection in its birth. The Convention had about 

* '^^On Bonaparte's return to Paris, he was in very destitute circumstances. From 
time to time he received remittances, I suspect,* from his brother Joseph; but with all 
his economy, these supplies were insufficient. He was, therefore, in absolute distress. 
Junot used often to speak of the six months they passed together in Paris at this time. 
When they took an evening stroll on the boulevard, which used to be the resort of 
young men, mounted on fine horses, and displaying all the luxuries which they were 
permitted to show at that time, Bonaparte would declaim against fate, and express his 
contempt for the dandies, who, as they rode past, would'euloffise, in ecstasy, the manner 
in which Madame Scio sang. ' And is it on such beingrs as ttiese,* he would say, * that 
fortune confers her favors .' Heavens, how contemptib^ is human nature ! ' His friend 
Junot used sometimes to resort to the gaming-table ; he was often successful, and on 
these occasions he and Bonaparte used to make merry, and pay off their most pressing 
debts. The latter was at that time attired in the costume he wore almost ever after. 
He had on a gray great-coat, very plainly made, buttoned up to his chin ', a round hat, 
which was eitner drawn over his forehead, so as almost to conceal his eyes, or stuck upon 
the back of his head, so that it appeared in danger of falling off; -and a black cravat^ 
very clumsily tied." — Duchess d^AhranUs, E. 

'*' At this period. Napoleon past most of his time in meditation and retirement. Hq 
went out but seldom, and had few acquaintances. He endeavoured to forget the sense 
of mortification and neglect by a more intense application to his professional studies. 
He sometimes went to tne theatre, and frequented the Corazza coffee-house, in the Pa- 
lais Rojal, where the celebrated Talma is said once to have paid his reckoning for him, 
for which he had left his sword in pledge." — Haalitt. E. 

t '* When Bonaparte appeared before the committee, on occasion of this appointment,^ 
he displayed none of those astonishing qualities which distinguished his ^(ibsequent con- 
duct. Little of a party man, and summoned for the first time on this great scene, his 
countenance wore an expression of timidity and bashfulness, which, however, disappeared' 
in the bustle of preparation^ and the ardour of battle.*** — Mignet. E. 
VOL. III.— 41 
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fi?e t^KNisaiid troops of the line; if all tke aectioiis were aotaaled lif the 
mae zeal; the? could asaemhle forty thoumnd men, well armed, and wdl 
organized ; and it was not with fiye thousand that the Convention could 
march against fortyi thousand, through the streets of a great capital. The 
most that could be hoped for, was to defend the Convention, and to make an 
intrenched camp of it. This was what General Bonaparte resolved to do. 
The sections had no cannon ; they had given them all up on occasion of 
the 4th of Prairial ; and those who were now theivnost ardent had been the 
4irst to set this example, in order to insure the disarming of the fauxbourg 
St. Antoine. This was a great advantage for the Convention. The entire 
park of artillery was at the camp of Sablons. Bonaparte immediately ordered 
Murat,* chef descadron^ to go and fetch it at the head of three hundred 
horse. That officer arrived at the very moment when the batt^ion of the 

* *^ Joachim Marat was born in 1767. His father was the keeper of an humble coun- 
try inn, who had once been steward to the wealthy family of the Talleyrands. From 
early youth, Murat was distinguished by his daring coura^, and his skill in horseman- 
ship. He was originally intended for the church, but having, in his twentieth year, run ! 
awfiy with, and fouf ht a duel for, a pretty girl of the neigh£>urhood, all his ecclesiasti- I 
cal hopes were crushed by the notonety which this affair brought upon him. He there- I 
fore entered the army, made himself conspicuous by his revolutionary enthusiasm, and, ' 
in one montii, fought not less than six duels ! He soon gained promotion, and, in the 
affair of the sections, made himself so useful to Bonaparte, that, when appointed to the 
command of the army of Italy, that general placed him on his personal staff. Shortly 
afterwards Murat was promoted tp the rank of ^neral of brigade ; accompanie<i Napo- 
* leon in his Egyptian expedition ; and returned with him to Pans, where he married Caro- 
^line Bonaparte, his patron's youngest sister. On the establishment of the Empire, he 
was created marshal of France, and^ in 1806, invested with the grand duchy of Berg and 
Cleyes. In 1808, he entered Madrid with a formidable army, and sullied his reputation 
by his exactions and cruelties. He was ailerwards appointed to the throne of Naples, 
but was rendered constantly uneasy by the system of jealous espionage pursued towards 
him by Napoleon. In 1812, he joined the emperor in his Russian expedition, and was 
placed over the whole cavalry of the grand army, in which position he rendered himself 
■o conspicuous by his daring that the very Cossacks held him in respect and admiration. 
When the French reached Uie heights which overlook Moscow, Murat, glancing at his 
soiled garments, did not think them worthy of an occasion so important as that of enter 
ing4he Sacred City. He retired, therefore, to his tent, and soon came out dressed in 
his most maj^ificent costume. His tall plume, the splendid tirappings of his steed, and 
the grace with which he managed the animal, drew forth loud shoute of applause from 
the Cossacks wh6 were under the walls of the city. As an armistice had been previ 
ously agreed upon, he remained for two hours in the midst of his new admirers, who 
pressed round him, and even called him their Hitman, so delighted were they with his 
courage and generosity. When Napoleon quitted Russia, Murat was left in command, 
but he was unequal to his trying duties, and returned dispirited to Naples, greatly to the 
Emperor's dissatisfaction. In the German campaign of 1813, he fought nobly at Dres- 
den and Leipsic, but immediately after this last battle, deserted the Imperial standard. 
On Napoleon's escape from Elba, Murat put an army of 50,000 men in motion, in order, 
as he said, to secure the independence of Italy, but was defeated by the Austrians and 
English. After the battle of Waterloo, he wandered about for some months as a fiim- 
tive ; but, beinff discovered, was seized, tried, and ordered to be shot, by Ferdinaind, the 
then reignine King of Naples. Whgji the fatal moment arrived, Murat walked with a 
firm step to the place of execution. He would not accept a chair, nor suffer his eyes to 
be bound. He stood upright, with his face towards the soldiers, and when all was ready, 
kissed a cornelian on which the head of his wife was engraved, and gave the word thus : 
' Save my face — aim at my heart — fire ! * Murat left two daughters and two sons ; the 
elder of his sons is a citizen of the United States, and said to to a youth of very superior 
promise." — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. ' 

" With respect to Murat^ beauty, and the nobleness of his figure, which have been so 
much insisted on, it is a point which will bear discussion. I do not admit that a man is 
liandsome because he is large, and always dressed for a carnival. Murat's features were 
not ffood, and I may even a4d that, considering him as detached from his curled hair, 
his plumes, and his embroidery, he was plain. There was something of the negro in 
iiis countenance, though his nose was not flat; but very thick lips, and a nose, which, 
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iractioQ of Lepelletier had come to seize the artillerj. He got before 
that battalion, pot horsea to the giins, and broaght them to the Tuileries. 
/ Bonaparte then directed his attentioii^ to the defence of all the arenues. 
He had fiye thousand troops of the line, a corps of patriots amounting, onl j 
since the preceding day, to about fifteen hundred, some gendarmes of the 
tribunals, disarmed in Prairial, and rearmed on this occasion, lastly the 
7>o(ice legion, and some invalids, making altogether about eight thousand 
men. He distributed his artillery and his troops in the Rue du Cul-de-Sac 
Dauphin, Rue L'Ek^helle, Rue Rohan, Rue St. Nicaise, on the Pont Neuf, 
the Pont Royal, the Pont Louis XVI., in the Place Louis XV., and the 
Place Vendome, in short, at all the points where the Convention was 
accessible. He placed his cavalry and part of his infantry in reserve at 
the Carrousel, and in the garden of the Tuileries. He ordered all the pro- 
visions in Paris to be brought to the Tuileries, and a depot of ammunition 
and an hospital for the wounded to be established there. He sent a de- 
tachment to secure the depot and to occupy the heights of Meudon, intend- 
ing to retire thither with the Convention in case of defeat ; he intercepted 
the road to St. Germain, to prevent cannon from being brought to the 
insurgents; he ordered chests of arms to be conveyed to the fauxbourg St. 
Antoine, to arm the section of the Quinze-Vingts, 'which had alone voted 
for the decrees, and whose zeal Freron had gone to rouse. These disposi- 
tions were completed on the morning of the 13th. Orders were given to 
the republican troops to await aggression, and not to provoke it. 

During this interval, the committee of insurrection established in the 
section of Lepelletier had likewise made its dispositions. It had outlawed 
the committees of government, and created a kind of tribunal for trying 
those who should resist the sovereignty of the sections. Several generals 
had come to offer it their services. A Vendean, known by jthe name of 
Count de Maulevrier, and a young emigrant, called Lafond, had emerged 
from their retreats to direct the movement. Generals Duhox and Danican,* 
who had commanded the republican armies in La Vendee, had joined them. 
0anican was a restless spirit, fitter to declaim at a club^han to command 
an army : he had been a firiend of Hoche's, and been frequently blamed by 
him for his inconsistencies. Being displaced, he was in Paris, extremely 
dissatisfied <vith the government, and ready to.engage in the wildest schemes; 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of the sections. The resolution being 
taken to fight, and all the citizens being implicated, in spite of themselves, a 
sort of plan was formed. The sections of the fauxbourg St. Germain, 
under the command of Count de Maulevrier, were to start from the 

though aquiline, had nothing of nobleness ia its form, gave to his physiognomy a mon- 
grel expression at least." — Duchess d'Ahrantes. E. 

" * M\irat,* said Napoleon, * is a good soldier — one of the most brilliant men I ever saw 
on a field of battle. Of no superior talents, without much moral courage, timid even in 
forming his plan of operations ; but the moment he saw the enemy, all that vanished — 
kis eye was the most sure, and the most rapid, his courage trOly chivalrous. Moreover, 
he is a fine man, tall, and well-dressed, though at times rather fantastically — ^in short, a 
magnificent lazzarone. It was really a magnificent sight to see him in battle heading 
the cavalry.' " — Lord EhringtorCs Account of his Conversation toith Kapoleon at Elba. E. 

* ** Danican was descended from a noble family, but was so poor that he began life as 
a foot-soldier. At the time of the Revolution he was rapidly promoted, and was em- 
ployed in La Vendue as general of brigade. He was afterwards removed on sitspicion 
of oeing a royalist. At the period of the 13th of Vendemiaire, he embraced the party 
of the sections, commanded for a short time their armed force, and escaped when he saw 
Ihe Conventional troops gain the advantage. In 1799, he fought in Switzerland, in an 
•emigrant corps, and, in 1805, went to reside in England." — Biograpkie Moderne, £. 
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Od^mt, for the purpose of attacking the Tuileries by the bridges ; the seo 
tiom of the right bank were to attack by the Rue St Honore and by all 
the cross streets running from the Rue St. Honors to the Tuileriea. A 
detachment under young Lafond was to secure the, Pont Neuf, in order to 
place the two divisions of the sectionary army in commnuication. The 
yonng men who had served in the armies, and who were most capable of 
standing fire, were placed at the head of the columns. Of the forty thou- 
sand men of the national guard, twenty or twenty-seven thousand at most 
were present under arms. There was a much safer maweuvre than that 
of presenting themselves in deep columns to the fire of the batteries; 
namely, to make barricades in the streets, and thus shut up the Assembly 
and its troops in the Tuileries ; to occupy the houses which» surround them, 
and keep up from them a destructive fire, to pick off the defenders of the 
Convention one by one, and thus soon reduce them by famine and balls. 
But the sectionaries had no notion of anything but a coup-de-main, and 
thought, by a single charge', to get to the palace and to force ils gates. 

Early in the morning, the Poissonniere section stopped the artillery-horses 
and the arms proceeding to the section of the Quinze-Vingts ; that of 
Mont-Blanc seized the provisions destined for t)ie Tuileries ; and a detach* 
meht of the section of Lepel letter made itself master of the Treasury. 
Young Lafond, at the head of several companies, marched towards the 
P6nt Neuf, while other battalions were coming by^ the Rue Dauphine. 
Genefal Cartaux was directed to guard that bridge, with four hundred men 
and four pieces of cannon. Wishing to avoid a battle, he retired to the 
quay of the Louvre. The battalions of the sections advanced on all sides, 
and drew up within a few paces of the posts of the Convention, and near 
enough to converse with the sentinels. 

The troops of the Convention would have had a great advantage in com- 
mencing operations, and, had they made a brisk attack, they would proba- 
bly have thrown the assailants into disorder ; ' but the generals had been 
instructed to wait for aggression. In consequence, notwithstanding the 
acts of hostility already committed, notwithstanding the capture of the 
artillery-horses, notwithstanding the seizure of the provisions destined for 
the Convention, and of the arms sent off to the Quinze-Vingts, and not- 
withstanding the death of an orderly .hussar, killed in the Rue St. Honor^, 
they still persisted in not attacking. 

The morning had passed in preparations on the part of the sections, in 
mspense on the part of the Conventional army, when Danican, before he 
began the combat, thought it right to send a flag of truce to the committees 
to offer them conditions. Barras and Bonaparte were visiting the posts, 
when the bearer was brought to them blindfolded, as in a fortress. They 
ordered him to be taken before the committees. He used language of a 
very threatening kind, and offered peace on condition that the patriots 
should be disarmed, and the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fructidor 
rescinded. Such conditions could not be acceptable ; and, besides, none 
whatever could be listened to. The committees, however, though they ' 
decided not to answer, resolved to appoint twenty-four deputies to go and 
firaternize with the sections — an expedient which had frequently succeeded, 
for words have much more effect when men are ready to come to blows, 
and they are much more disposed to an arrangement that i^pares the neces- 
sity of slaughtering one another. Meanwhile Danican, not receiving any 
answer, gave orders for the attack. The firing of small-arms was hewd; 
Bonaparte directed eight hundre^fi muskets and cartouch-boxes to be 
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.^tDi^ht iatD one of the haNs of ^he Convention, for the purpose of arnitng 
the representatives themselves, and eoiploying them, in ctse of emergency, 
as a corps of reserve. This precaution indicated' the "whole extent of the 
4ffiiger. Each deputy hastened to his place, and, according to custom in 
moments of danger, the Assembly awaited in the most profound silence the 
result of this combat, the first regular battle that it had yet fought with the 
■refoellious factions. ' 

It was now half-past four o'clock. Bonaparte, accompanied by Barras, 
•mounted a horse in the court of the Tuileries, and hastened to the post of 
the Culode-Sa'c Dauphin, facing the church of St. Roch. The sectionary 
battalions filled the Rue St. Honore, and had advanced to the entrance of 
the Cul«<le-Sac. One of their best battalions had posted itself on the steps 
of the church of St. Roch, and it was there placed in an advantageous 
manner for firing upon the gunners of the Convention. Bonaparte, who 
was capable of appreciating the effect of the first blow, immediately directed 
his artillery to advance, and ordered a first discharge. The sectionaries 
replied by a very brisk fire of musketry ; but Bonaparte, covering them 
with grape shot, obliged them to fall back upon the steps of St. Roch ; then, 
debouching in the Rue St. Honore, he directed upon the church itself a 
band of patriots who were fighting at his side with the greatest valour, and 
who had cruel injuries to revenge. The sectionaries, after an obstinate 
resistance, were dislodged. Bonaparte, then, turning his guns right and 
left, made them sweep the whole length of the Rue St. Honore. The 
assailants instantly fled on all sides, and retired in the greatest disorder. 
Leaving an officer to continue the firing and to complete the defeat, he 
next proceeded to the Carrousel, and hastened to the other posts. Every- 
where he caused grape-shot to be fired, and everywhere the unfortunate 
sectionaries, imprudently exposed in deep columns to the effect of the 
artillery, betook themselves to flight. The sectionaries, 'though they had 
very brave men i^t the* head of their columns, fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation towards the head-quarters at the Filles St. Thomas. Danican and 
the officers then discovered the blunder which they had committed in 
inarching upon the guns, instead of barricading the streets and posting 
themselves in the houses contiguous to the Tuileries. Still they were not 
<)iscouraged, and they reselved upon a new effort. They determined to 
join the columns coming from the fauxbourg St. Germain to make a gene- 
ral attack upon the bridges. Accordingly, they rallied a column of from 
©ix to eight thousand men, directed them towards the Pont Neuf, where 
Lafond was posted with his troops, and formed a junction with the batta- 
lions coming frOm the Rue Dauphine, under the command of the Count de 
Maulevrier. All advanced together in close column from the Pont Neuf 
along the Quai Voltaire to the Pont Royal. Bonaparte, present wherever 
danger required his presence, hastened to the spot. He f)laced several 
batteries on the quay of the Tuileries, which is parallel to the duai Vol- 
taire ; he ordered the guns placed at the head of the Pont Royal to advance, 
and' to be pointed in such a manner as to enfilade the quay by which the 
assailants were coming. Having made these preparations, he suffeted the ' 
sectionaries to approach: then all at once, he gave orders to fire. A 
shower of grape from the bridge met the sectionaries iu front, another from 
the quay of the Tuileries, took them obliquely, and carried terror and 
destruction into their ranks. Young Lafond, full of intrepidity, rallied 
around him the steadiest of his men, and again marched upon the bridge, 
to make himself master of the guns. A redoubled fire drove back his 

2E 
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colnnn. He endeavored in Tain to bring it forward a third time : it flal 
and dispersed under the fire of a well-directed artillery. 

The conflict, which had begun at half-jiast four, was over at six. Bona^ 
parte, who, during the action, had displayed an unpitying energy, and wbo« 
had fired upon the population of the capital, as though it had b^n Austrian 
battalions, then gave orders to charge the guns with powder, to complete 
the dispersion of the insurgents. Some sectionaries had intrenched them- 
selves in the Place Vendome, in the church of St Roch, and in the Palais 
Royal ; he made his troops debouch by all the outlets of the Rue St. Ho- 
nor6, and, detached a corps which, starting from the Place Louis XV., pro- 
ceeded through the Rue Royale and along the boulevards. He thus swept 
the Place Vendome, cleared the <^urch of St. Roch, invested the Palais 
Royal, and blockaded it to avoid a night engagement. 

Next morning, a few musket-shot were sufficient to produce the evacu- 
ation of the Palais Royal and tl^ section of Lepelletier, where the rebels 
had formed the design to intrench themselves. Bonaparte ordered some 
barricades formed near the Barriere des Sergens to be removed, and a* 
detachment fr<^m St. Germain, which was bringing cannon to the section- 
aries, to be stopped. Tranquillity was completely restored on the 14th.* 

* The following is an extract from Bonaparte's own account of this memorable trans- 
action which was dictated by him, when at St. Helena, to Las Cases : — ^* As sopn as 
Napoleon found himself invested with the command of the forces destined to protect the 
Assembly, he despatched Murat, with three hundred cavalry, to the Sablons, to ^fing 
off the artillery to the gardens of the Tuileries. One moment would have been too 
late. This officer, on arriving at the Sablons at two o'clock, fell in with the head of a 
column of the section Lepelletier, which had come also for the purpose of carrying off 
the artiUery ; but his troops being cavalry, and the ground a plain, the section retreated,, 
and at six in the morning the forty guns entered the Tuileries. From six o'clock to 
nine, Napoleon visited all the posts and arranged the positions of his cannon. All the 
matches were lighted, and the whole of the little army, consisting of only fire thousand 
men, was distributed at the different posts, or in i^serve at'the gfU'den, and the Place 
Carrousel. The g6niraU beat throughout Paris, and the national guards formed at all 
the debouches, thus surrounding the palace and gardens. The danger was imminent. 
Forty thousand national guards, well armed and trained, presented themselves as the 
enemies of the Convention who, in order to increase its forces, armed fifteen hundred 
individuals, called the Patriots of 1789. These men fought with the greatest valour, 
"and were of the greatest importance to the success of the day. (general Cartaux, who 
had been stationed at Pont Neuf with four hundred men and four pieces of cannon, 
with orders to defend the two sides of thd bridge, abandoned his post and fell back 
under the wickets. At the same time the national guard occupied the garden of the 
Infanta. They professed to be well-affected towards the Convention, and nevertheless 
seized on this post without orders. The sectionaries every moment sent women, or 
themselves advanced unarmed, and waving their hats over their heads, to fraternize 
with the troops of the liiie. On the ]'3th of Vend6miaire, at three o'clock, Danican, 
general of the sections, sent a flag of truce to summon the Convention to dismiss the 
troops and disarm the Terrorists. This messenger traversed the posts blindfolded, with, 
all the forms of war. He was then introduced into tlie midst of the committee of forty, 
in which ^e caused a great sensation by his threats. He was sent back towards four 
o'clock. About the same time seven hundred muskets, belts, and cartridge-boxes, were 
brought into the hall of the Convention to arm the members themselves as a carps de 
reserve. At a quarter after four some muskets were discharged from the Hotel de 
Noailles, into which the sectionaries- had introduced themselves; the balls reached the 
steos of the Tuileries. ' At the same instant Lafond's column debouched by the Quai 
Voltaire, marching over the Pont. Royal. The batteries were then, ordered to fire. 
After several discharges St. Roch was carried, and Lafond's column routed. The Rue 
St. Honor6,the Rue St. Florentin, and the adjacent places were swept by .the guns. 
About a hundred men attempted to make a stand at the Th6Atre de la fopublique, but 
a few shells from the howitzers dislodged them in an instant. At six o'clock all was 
over. There were about two hundred killed and wounded on the part of the secUon- 
arics, and nearly as many on the side of the Convention, The fiiuxbourgs, if they did 



The dead were immediatelj earned awaj, in order to remore all traces of . 
this combat There had been from tln*ee to fpar hundred killed and 
wounded on both sides. 

This Tictory gave great joy to all the sincere friends of the republic, who 
could not help recognizing in this movement the influence of royalisnfi. 
It restored to the threatened Convention, that is, to the Revolution and 
its authors, the authbrity which they needed for the establishment of the 
new institutions. Yet it was the unanimous opinion that a severe use 
/ should not be made of the victory. One charge was quite ready to be 
preferred against the Convention : people pretended that it had fought only 
in behalf of Terrorism, and with the mtention of re-establishing it. It was 
of importance that they should nof have grounds for imputing to it a 
design to spill blood. The sectionaries, on their part, proved that they 
were not cleVer conspirators, And that they were far from possessing the 
energy of the patriots ; they had lost no t\me in returning to their homes, 
proud of having defied for a moment those guns which had so often broken 
the lines of Brunswick and Coburg. Provided they were allowed to extol 
their courage among themselves, but little danger was thenceforth to be 
apprehended from them. The Convention, therefore, contented itself with 
displacing the staff of the national guard ; with dissolving the companies 
of grenadiers and chasseurs, which were the best organized, and con- 
tained almost all the young men with double queues; with putting the 
national guard for the future under the direction of the general com- 
manding the army of the interior; with giving orders for disarming the 
section of Lepelletier and that of the Theatre-Fran9ais ; and with forming 
three commissions for trying the leaders of the rebellion, who, however, 
had almost all of them disappeared. • 

The companies of grenadiers and chasseurs suffered themselves to*^ be 
dissolved; the two sections of Lepelletier and the The&tre>Fran9ais 
delivered np their arms without resistance : all, in short, submitted. The 
committees, entering into these views of clemency, winked at the escape 
of the guilty, or allowed them to remain in Paris, where they could scarcely 
keep themselves concealed. The commissioners pronounced no sentences 
except for contumacy. Only one of the chiefs was apprehended, namely, 
young Lafond. He had excited some interest by his courage : there was a 
wish to save him, but he persisted in declaring himself an emigrant and in . 
avowing his rebellion, so that it was impossible to pardon him. To such a 
length was indulgence carried, that M. de Castellane, one of the members 
of the commission formed in the section of Lepelletier, meeting at night a 
patrole, who cried, ** Who goes there?" replied, " Castellane, one of the con- 
tumacious ! " The consequences of the l3th of Vendemiaire were, therefore, 
not sanguinary, and the capital was not at all shocked by them. The cul- 
prits withdrew, or walked about unmolested, and the drawing-rooms were 
exclusively occupied with the accounts of exploits which they dared avow. 
Without punishing those who had attacked it, the Convention contented 

not riae in favor of the Convention, certainly did not act against it. It is untrue that, 
m the commencement of the action, the troops were ordered to fire with powder only ^ 
but it is a fact that when qnce they were engaged, and success had ceased to be doubUuI, 
they fired without ball. On the i4th of Vendemiaire some assemblages still continued 
to take place in the section Lepelletier; they were, however, promptly dislodged, and 
the re«t of the day was employed in going ov^r the city, visiting the chief houses of 
the sections, gathering in arms, and reading proclamations. In the evening order was 
completfely restored, and Paris once more perfectly quiet." E. 
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•tiself with rewaxdiiig thoM wto had dtkmMi it ; it dedLved Ihal tbej had 
deserved well of their counUy; it voted gMtukieB lo them; wd f«re a 
brilliant reception to Barras and Bonaparte.** Barraa, ahreadjr eeMbrated 
for the 9th of Thermidor, hecame much more so on aooovnt of the 
combat in Vendemiaire. To him was attributed the salvaitixm of the 
Convention. He was not afraid to allow his young lieutenant to shaxe in 
his glory. '' It is General Bonaparte/' said he, '* whose prompt and skilful 
dispositions have saved this ABsembly."f These words were qiplauded. 
Barras was confirmed in the command of the army of the interior, and 
Bonaparte in the appointment of his second. 

The intriguing royalists were extremely disappointed on seeing the issue 
of the insurrection of the 13th. They lost no time in writing to Verona 
that they had been deceived by everybody ; that money had been wanting ; 
that ** where gold was needed, they scaccely had old rags ; that the 
monarchist deputies, those who had given them promises, had forfeited 
them and played an infamous game ; " that it was *' a Jacobin race," in 
which no trust was to be placed ; that, unfortunately, those who wished to 
serve the cause were not sufficiently " compromised " and '' bound ; " that 
*' the royalists of Paris, with green collar, black collar, and double queues, 
who displayed their bravadoes in the pit of the theatres, ran away at the 
first shot, and hid themselves under the beds of the women who endured 
them." 

Lemaitre, their chief, had been apprehended together with the different 
instigators of the section of Lepelletier. A great quantity of papers had 
been seized at his residence. They feared lest these papers dioul^ betray 
the secret of the plot, and above all, lest he should a^ak himself. Never- 
theless, they were ndt disheartened; their creatures continntd to act 
among the seciionaries. The kind of impunity which the latter enjoyed 
had emboldened them. As the Convention, though victorious, durst not 
strike them, it therefore acknowledged that public opinion was in their 
favour ; it was, of course, not sure of the justice of its cause, since it 
hesitated. Though vanquished, they were prouder and loftier than it was, 
and they again appeared in the electoral assemblies to promote elections 
conformable with their wishes. The assemblies were to form themselyes 
on the 20th of Vendemiaire and to last till the 30th ; the new legislative 
body was to meet on the 5th of Brumaire. In Paris, the rc^alist agents 
procured the election of Saladin, the Conventionalist, whom they had 
already gained. In some of the departments they provoked quarrels, and 
some of the electoral assemblies were seen flitting into two distinct 
parties. 

These intrigues, this recovered boldness, contributed greatly to exasperate 

* *< After this memorable conflict, when Bonaparte had been publicly received with 
enthusiasm by the Convention, who declared that he and Barras deserved well of t^eir 
country, a great change took place in him, and the change in regard to attention to his 
person was not th^ least remarkable. He now never went out but in a handsome 
carriage, and he lived in a very respectable house, Rue des Capucines. In short be 
had Income an important, a necessary personage, and all without noise, as if by 
magic."— Dttc/iess dMrantes. E. \ . 

t " Those who read the bulletin of the 13th of Vendemiaire, cannot fail to obeerre 
the care which Bonaparte took to cast the reproach of shedding the firef^ Uood on the 
men he calls rebels. He made a great point of represeating his adversaries as the 
aggressors. It is certain he long regretted that daj. He oflen told xne he would give 
years>>f his life to blot it out from the page of his history. He was convinced that 
the people of Paris were dreadfully irritated gainst him, and he would have been fflad 
if Barras had never made that speech in the Convention, with the part of whicb 
complimentary to himself he was at the time so well pleased.** — Baurrienne. £. 
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<lhe/|^a%iAl9r«Aa'lMidiiteQ «U their fr^oMioi thlffed mthiB )BvMft» of 
the 13th, who were proted ho^ of having fucased Tight] j; and of h«viiig 
overQoiod hj Ibeir oMirage the dlanger whieh they had so correctly foreseen. 
They were anxious thai the Tictory might not prove uselesa to themsei^res, 
that it should iead io Bevecities against their advetsBTies, and reparations 
ft>r. their Irienda confined in the prisons. They presented petitions, in 
which they pvay^d for the release ^of the detained persons, the disqaisaal of 
t^e officem {appointed by Aabry, the restoraticm to their rank of those 
who had been displaced, the trial of the impriscHoed deputies, and their 
reinsertion in the electoral lists, if they were innocent. The Mountain, 
sRipperted by the tribunes^ crowded with patriots, applauded these demands, 
and (anergetieally claimed their adoption. Taliien, who had connected 
himself with it, and who was the civil head of the ruling party, as Barra's 
wa$ its militfu^y head^— Tsdlien strove to repress it. He caused the last 
demand relative to the reinsertion of the detained deputies in the lists to be 
withdrawn, as contrary to the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fraotidor. 
Thoee decrees, in fact, dec^red the deputies who were then susp^iided 
from their functions ineligible. The Mountain, however, was not easier to 
manage than the sectionaries ; and it seemed as though the laat <days of 
that. Assembly, whieh had but -HHie decade more to sit, •ooold not possibly 
jpna$ without rtftrm. 

The very tidings fron the frcmtiers contributed to iocrease the ngkation, 
by emting the distmst of the patiaots and the inextingnishablo hopes of the 
royalists. We have seen that Jonrdnn had crossed the Rhine at JMssetdorf, 
«9d advanced upon the Sieg; that Piohegru had entered Mannheim, «^d 
tbnown a. division beyond the Rhine. &eiBrtB so auspicioas had not 
af^g^asted any graad - idea to Pichegm, who was so highly extolled, and 
. iMnrein he had proved ei^ter his perfidy or bis ineapaieity. .Agreealbly ito 
ovdkiftry aonlo^es, it is to his incapacity that his blnnders Q^ht to be 
attributed; for, even with the desire to betray, a man never throws away 
occnisi<His fi>r ^eat victories; they always serve to enhance his price. 
Oontemporaties woxti^ of b^ef have, nevertheless, thought that. Ins fiiiBe 
manosttwes ahoold be ascribed to treason : he is, therefore, the only general 
JcBOwn in history who ever purposely suffered himself to be beaten. It Iras 
not a corps that he should have pushed on beyond Mannheim, but his 
whole army, to take possession of Heidelberg, which is the essential point 
where' the roads running from the Upper Rhine into the valleys of the \ 
Neckar and the Mayn cross one another. This would have been gaining \ 
the point by which Wurmser could have joined Glairfayt, separating those 
two generals for ever, securing the point by which it was possible to join 
Jourdan, and to form with him a mass that would have successively over- 
whelmed Glairfayt and Wurmser. Glairfayt, aware of the danger, quitted 
the banks of the Mayn and hastened to Heidelberg; but his lieutenant, 
duasdanovich, assisted by Wurmser, had succeeded in dislodging frdm 
Heidelberg the division which Pichegru had left there. Pichegru was shut 
up in Mannheim ; and Glairfayt, relieved from all fear for his communica- 
tions with Wurmser, had immediately marched upon Jourdan. The 
latter, cooped up between the Rhine and the line of neutrality, could not 
live there as hi an enany's country, and, having no organi^d service for 
drawing his resources from the Netherlands, found . himself, as soon as he 
could neither march forward nor join Pichegru, in a most critical position. 
Clairfayt, in particular, diairegarding the neutrality, had placed himself in ' 
such a manner as to turn his left and to throw him into the Rhine* He 
VOL. III. — 42 2 E 2 . 
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cMdd not ktap Mb ground Ikem: U was lhei0fbre f««^etf by the- 
repreaenUliyes, with the.tMent of all the getteraki that he should Ml back 
on Mayeoce, and blockade it on the tight bank. But this position would' 
be no better than the preceding ; i). would leave him in the same penury*; it 
would expose him to the attacks of Clairfayt in a disadvantageous situation ; 
it would render him liable to lose his route towards Dusseldorf: it was 
ccHisequently decided \that be should retreat, for the purpose of regaihing 
the Lower Rhine. This he did in good order, and without being molested 
by Clairfayt, who, meditating a grand plan, returned upon the Mayn to 
approach Mayence. 

To these tidings of the retrograde march of the army of the Sirabre 
and Mouse, were added alarming rumours concerning the army of Italy. 
Scherer had arrived there with two fine divisions of the Eaptern Pyrenees, 
rendered disposable by the peace with Spain : it was nevertheless said that 
this general did not feel sure of his position, and that he demanded such 
succours as could be afforded him in matiriel and supplies, without which 
'he threatened to make a retrograde movement. Lastly, there was talk of a 
second English expedition, bringing Count d'Artois and fresh troops for 
effecting a landing. 

These tidings, which certainly involved noth'mg alarming for the exist- 
ence of the republic, still mistress of the course of the Rhine, which had 
two more armies -to send, the one to Italy, the other to La Vend^e^ which 
had just learned by the affair at duiberon to rely upon* Hoehe, and not to 
fear that expeditions of the emigrants^— theae > tidings, nevertheless, con- 
tributed, to rouse the royalists, terrified by Vendemiaiire, and to exasperate 
tbe.patriots, who were dissatisfied at the use which had been made of the 
victory. The discovery of the correspondence of Lemaitre, in particular, 
pieduced the most unpleasant sensation. People discovered in it the entire 
plot which had beea so long suspected ; they acquired a certainty of « secret 
agency established in Paris, communicating with Verona, with La Vend^, 
and- with, all the provinces of France, exciting counter-revolutionary move- 
ments there, and having an understanding with several members of the 
Convention and of the committees. The very boasting of these paltry 
agents, who flattered themselves with having gained sometimes generals, at 
Others deputies, and who pretended to have connexions with monarchists and 
Thjermidorians, contributed to excite still stronger suspicions, and to make 
them hover over the heads of the deputies of the right sides 

Rovere and Saladin were already mentioned, and against them convinc- 
ing evidence had been obtained. The latter had published a pamphlet 
against the decrees of the 5th and. the 13th of Fructidor, and had just been 
rewarded for it by the suffrages of the Parisian electors. Lesage, of Eure 
and Loire, La Riviere, Boissy-d'Anglas,* and Lanjuinais, were also pointed 
out as secret accomplices of the royalist agency. Their silence on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th of Vendemiaire had greatly compromised them. The 
coui^ter-revolutionary journals, by the warm praises which they bestowed 
upon these men, contributed to compromise them still more. Those same 
papers, wHich so highly extolled the seventy-three, loaded the Thermido- 
rians with abuse. It was scarcely possible tjiat a rupture should not ensue. 
The. seventy-three and the ThermidoriauB still continued to meet at the 

* « Boiwy-d'Anglas was secretly connected with the royalist fiietion, aad, we are 
told, entertained a lurking hatred and contempt for the people. He yna the intimate.- 
friend of Aubry, who is also supposed to have superseded Bonaparte with a view to roK^ 
the republic or his taleiits and future Tictories.— J9az2i». ' £. 
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reridmee of a imilipd IHeiMl, but ill-lmraottr and want of con^4ence pre- 
vailed among Ihem. Towwda the latter «nd of the session, they were talk- 
ing tbope of the nevi^ electioiw, of the intrigues of royalism to influence 
them, and of the silence of Botssy, Lanjuinais, La Riviere, and Lesage, 
during the scenes of Vend^miair^. Legendre, with his usual petulance, 
cepsured the four deputies, who were present, for this silence. The latter 
strove to justify tbemselTes. Lanjuinais dropped the ^very strange expres- 
sion of ** massaore of the 13tii of Vend6miaire," and thus furnished proof 
either of extriu>rdinary confusion of ideas, or of sentiments very far from 
republican^ At this expression, Tailien flew into a violent passion, and 
would have retired, saying tlnl he could stay no longer with royalists, 
and that he would gp and denounce them to the Convention. The others 
surrounded and pacified htm, and endeavoured to palliate the expression 
of Lanjuinais. The party, nevertheless, broke up in great ill-humour. 

Meanwhile the agitation continued to increase in Paris. Distrust was 
everywhere augmented, and suspicions of Toyalism expended to everybody. 
Tailien moved that the Convention should form itself into a secret com- 
mittee, and he formally denounced Lesage, La Riviere, Boissy-d'Anglas, 
and Lanjuinais. His proofe were not sufficient ; they rested only upon 
inductions, more or less probable, aud the accusation wds not supported. 
Louvet, though attached to the Th^rmidorians, did not siipport the charge 
against the four deputies, who were his friends ; but he accused Rovere 
and Saladin, and painted their conduct in glaring colors. He followed 
their variations from the most vehement terrorism to the most vehement 
royalism, and obtained a decree for their arrest. L'Homond, compromised 
by Lemaitre, and Aubry, the author of the military reaction, were likewise 
arrested. 

The adversaries of Tailien, by way of reprisal, called for the publication 
of a, letter from the Pretender to the Duke d'Harcourt, in which, remarking 
on the statements sent to him from Paris^ he said, ** I cannot believe that 
Tailien is a royalist of Uie right sort.'' It should be recollected that the 
Paris agents flattered themaelves that thfey had gained Tt^ien and Hoehe. 
Their habitual bofisting, and their calumnies respecting Hoche, are su^ 
ficient to justify Tailien. This letter produced but' little effect ; for Tai- 
lien, since the affair of duiberon, and since his conduct in VeU^emiaire, so 
far from being deemed a royalist, was considered as a sanguinary Terrorist. 
Thus men, who ought to have united in saving by their joint efforts a revolu- 
tion which was their own work, were filled with diMrust of one another, 
and suffered themselves to be compromised, if hot gained, by royalism. 
Owing to the caluinnies of the royalists, the last days of this illustrious 
Assembly ended, as they had begun, in storms and agitation. 

Tailien lastly moved the appointment of a commission of five mem- 
bers, charged to propose efficacious measures for saving the Revolution 
during the transition from one government to another. The Convention 
nominated Tailien, DuboishCrance, Florent Guyot, Roux of La Marne, 
and Pons of Verdun. The object of this commission was to prevent 
the mancBuvres of the royalists in the elections, and, to satisfy the re- 
publicans, in regard to the composition of the new government. The 
Mountain, full of ardour, and conceiving that this commission was about 
to fulfil all its wishes, spread a report, and believed it for a moment, 
that all the elections were to be annulled, and that the Assembly was 
about to delay putting the constitution in operation for some time 
longer. It had, in fact, persuaded itself that the time was not come for 



hwix^g Ihe r^uUic to iti^f^.fthat the* HiyaKlt^ weve tidt litlflliftiently 
crushed, and tbat the rfmoluttontry gtovionimenc was Mei^Aed'for some 
time longer, m order .to quell them conpklely. The eounter-^^^olution- 
ists aflfected to <»rculat6 the aatne reports. Thibaudeau, (hb dieputy, 
who thus far had not go^e along either with the Mountain or whh the 
Thermidorians, or witS tke jnonardusis, who had nevertheless shown 
himself a sincor^ republican, and on wbom 'tfafirty<ktwd t)epartn>ents had 
just bsfid tbeir choice, beoaiiae in eleet ng him they bad the advantage 
of not ideclaring for any party^— Thibaude|au oouJd natmratly not distrust 
the stat^ of opinion so mucb as the Tl^miidoriafis'. He thought that 
Tallies and hUpanty caluiwiiftted > the nation by wiping to take so many 
precautions against it ; he ewtn supposed that Tallien harboured personal 
desi^, that, 1^ meant to place iuniself at the head of the Mountain and 
to give himself a dictatorship, upon pret^rt of preserving the repul^it; from 
the royalists. He deoounoed, in a yirulent and acnmonlous manner this 
supposed desigpa of dictatorship, and made an unexpected sally against 
Tallien, which surprised all the republicans, because they could iiot com- 
prehend its motive. This attack even compromised Thibaudean in the 
opinion of the n^ost distrustful,, and caused intentions which he neyer 
.^intertained to be ascribed to him. Though he reminded the assembly that 
he was .a regicide, it was well known from the intercepted letters* that the 
death of l.^uis XVI. might be. expiated by important services rendered 
to his heirs, and this quality no longer appeared to be a complete 
guarantee. Thua, though a firm repuUioan, this sally against Tallien 
injored. him in the estimation of the patriots,. and gained him extraordinary 
praises, from the royalists. He <was caUed Bat rflr&n. 

The Convention passed to the order of the day, and awaited the re- 
port .of Tallien in the name of the commission of five. Theresult of the 
labours of this commission was a decree comprehending the -ftyRowhig 
measnres: 

, Exclusion of all enugrants and relativ«s of emigrants firom all fbnc- 
tioJAs, civil, Bunaicipal, legisUtiTe; jmiieial, and military, tHI the general 
^ peac«; 

Pecmisaioo for all those >who would not live linder the laws of the repub- 
Jic to ^v^it Fi«noe md to carj^ their property along wil^ them ; 

Disowsal pf all officers who had not served during the revolntionary 
system, -that is, aince the iOth of August, and who had been replaced since 
the l&th Gernunal, that is, since the proceedings of Aobry. 

These dispositions were, adopted. The Convention then decreed in a 
soleinn manner the union of Belgium with France, and its division into 
departments. At length, on the 4th of Brumaire, at the moment of break- 
ing 4]p, it ^lotermined to finish its long and stormy career by a signal act of 
clemency. It decreed that the punishment of death should be abolished 
in the French republic, from the time of the general peace. It changed 
the name of the Place de la Revolution into that of Place de la Concorde ; 
and. lastly, it pronounced an. amnesty for all acts •connected with the Revo- 
lution, exc^^ting the revolt of the 13th tof Vend^miaire. This was setting 
at Uberty men of all parties excepting Lemaitre, the only one of the con- 
spirators of V.endemiaire against whom there existed sufficient evidence. 
The sentence of transportation pronounced against Billaud-Varennes, 
CoIlotrd'Herbois, and Barr^re, which had been revoked for the purpose 

* Momtmr, year IV, p. 150. Latter trom dUBnlraignes to Lemkttre, dated October 
10, 1T95. 
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" trying tlfefti ftti«w,'ilhat is, to caaste them to be condemn^ to- death*, w^ 
•mfirtt^d. Baffle, who alone had not yet been embarked,* was directed 
o be^put on shipboard. All the prisons were to be thrown open. At hilt 
past two, on the 4th of Erumaire, year IV (October 26, 1705,) the presir 
dent of the ConTenti6fi pronounced these words : ** The National Conven- 
tion> declares that its mission is accon^lished and its session is closed." 
Shouts, a thousand times repeated, of The republic forever! accompanied 
these ^ords. 

Thus terminated the long and memorable session bt the National Con* 
vefition. The Constituent Assembly had the ancient feudal organization 
to destroy, and to lay the foundation of a new organization : the Legisla- 
tive Assembly had had to make trial of that organization, in presence of 
the King, left in the constitution. After a trial of some months, it ascer- 
tained and declared the incompatibility of the King with the new institu- 
tions, and his connivances with leagued Eurbpe ; it suspended the King and 
thf constitution, and dissolved itself. The Convention, therefore, found a 
dethroned king, an annulled constitution, an administration entirely de- 
strt>yed, a paper money discredited, old skeletons of regiments worn out and 
empty. Thus jt was not liberty that it had to -proclaim in presence of an 
enfeebled and despised throne, it was liberty that it had to defend against 
all Europe ; a very different task. Without being for a moment daunted, 
it proclaimed the republic in the fcce of the hostile armies; it then sacrifi- 
ced the ^ King, to cut off all retreat from itself; it subsequently took 
all the powers into its own hands, and constituted itself a dictatorship. 
Voices were raised in its bosom, which talked of humanity when it wished 
to hear of nothing but energy ; it stifled them. This dictatorship, which 
the necessity of the general preservation had obliged it to arrogate to 
itseif over Franree, twelve of its membters se^n arrogated to ' themselv^^ 
over it, fo^ the same reason and on account of the same necessity. ProM 
the Alps to 'the sea^ from^ the Pyrenees to the Rbine, these twelve dietotor^ 
seized upon all, both meh and things, and commenced the greatest and 
the most awAil straggle with the nations of Europe ever reeorded ' in his- 
tory, la order that they might remain supreme directcnrs of this ivitneiisi^ 
work^ they sacrificed ail parties by turns ; and according to the conditkMi- ' 
attached to bomamty, they bad the excesses of their qualities. Theser* 
qualities were strength and energy ; their exceiss was cru^y; They spilt 
torreBis of blood; till, having become uselo^ from victory, and odiooa hf ' 
the almse of strength, they fell. The Convention then took the dietttor* 
ship again into its own hands, and began by degrees to relax the ^rings! of 
that terrible administration. Rendered confident by victory, it iistened-to 
humanity, and induced its spirit of regeneration. It aimed at everything 
good and. great, and pursued this purpose for a year ; but the parties, criuhad 
under its pitiless authority, revived under its clemency. Two factions^ ill 
which were blended, under infinite variety of shades, the friends and the 
foes of the Revolution, attacked it by turns. It vanquished the one in Ger- 
minal and Prairial, the other in Vettd6miaire, and, till the last day, showed 
itself heroic amidst dangers. Lastly, it framed a republican constitution, 
and, after a struggle of three years with Europe, with the factions, with 
itseif, mutilated aad bleeding, it dissolved itself and transmitted the govern'* 
ment of F^rance to the Directory.t 

» . ' 

* «' Barpfere contrived to be lefl behind, at the island of Oleron, whfn his colleagues 

sailed for Cayenne, upon which Boursault observed, that it was the first time he evetr 

failed to sail with the wind.*'— Scott'5 Life of Napoleon. E. ' 

t ** During this frightful period of three years, the violence of the diflferent fiictioas 
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Its vumotj has remaiiied i«rriUe, hut in. its ftvour AtieiiMd onlfde 
alleged one fact, one only, and all r^roaches fall belbce this n^ortaBt 
fact — it saved us from foreign invasion. The preceding asseiaUies had 
bequeathed to it France compromised. The Convention bequeathed 
France saved to the Directory and the Empire. If, in 1793, the emigrants 
had returned to France, there would have been left no vestige of the works 
of the 'Constituent Assembly and of the benefits of the .Revolution. - In- 
stead of those admirable civil institutions, those magnificent exploits, which 
signalized the Constituent Assembly, the Conventi(Hi, the Directory, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, we should have had the base and sanguinary 
anarchy which we behold at this day beyond the Pyrenees. In repelling, 
the invasion of the kings leagued against our republic, the Convention 
insured to the Revolution an uninterrupted action of thirty ye^s on the 
soil of France, and gave its works lime to become consolidated, and to 
acquire that strength which enables them to defy the impotent wrath of 
the enemies of humanity. 

To the men who call themselves with pride patriots of 89, . the Conven- 
tion will always be able to say, " You provoked the combat — we sustained 
and finished it.'' 



THE DIRECTORY. 



INSTALLATION OF THE DIRECTORY— ITS FIRST PROCEEDINGS— 
LOSS OF THE LINES OF MATENCE, AND ARMISTICE ON THE 
* RHINE— BATTLE OF LOANOr-EXPEDITION OF THE ILE^IEU. 

' Tab 5A of Bmmoire, year ;IV (October 27, 1795), was the day fixed 
foe pttttang m force the directorial constitution; On that day, the two* 
thirds of the Convention retained in the legislative body were to be joined 
by the Ihird just elected by the doctoral qss^nblies, to divide themsdves 
into two councils, to constitute themselves, and then to proceed to the 
naminalion of the five directors, who were to be invested with the execu- 
tive power. During these first mcmients, devoted to the organization of the 
legislative body and the Directory, the former committees of government 
were to remain, and to retain the deposit of adl the powers. The meBBbers 
of the Convention, sent to the armies or into the deparunents, were to 
continue their mission until the installation of the Directory should be 
notified to them. 

A great agitation prevailed in the public mind. The moderate and the 

converted the Revolution into a war, and the house of Assemblv into a 6eld of battle. 
Each party struggled for victory in order to obtain the ascendency. The Girondins 
tried, and perished ; the parly of Robespierre tried, and perished also. Everything was 
provisional, tbpth power, and men, and parties, and systems ; because one thing only was 
poflsHiie, and that was war. A whole year, from the time it regained its authority, was 
necessary to enable the Convention to restore the nation to the dominion of the law 
It had now returned to the point from which it started, having accomplished its real 
design, which was to protect and finally consolidate the republic. Afler having asto- 
nished the world, it disappeared from the scene. Three years of dictatorship had been 
lost to liberty, but not to the Revolution.''— Jfi^ef. E. 
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palriota s h w wJ one and thei sataKs irritation against the party 
mhkk had attaeked the C<mveiitioii on die 13th of Yendemiaire ; they were 
iull <)€ akKm ; thej exhorted one another to ttmtk more closely than eier/ 
in (vder to resist royalism ; they loudly asserted that only such men as were 
krevocehly bound to serve the cause of the Revolution ought to be cdled 
to the Direotory apd to ail puUic (^ces; they entertained a great distrust 
of the deputies of the new third, and anxiously investigated their names, 
their past lives^ and their known or presumed opinions. 

The septionaries, cut down by grape-shot on the 13th of Yendemiaire, 
but treated with the utmost clemency after the victory, had again grown 
insolent. Proud of having for a moment sustained the fire, they seemed to 
imagine that the Convention, in sparing them, had been influenced by 
respect for their strength, and tacitly acknowledged the justice of their 
cause. They showed themselves everywhere, boasted of their exploits, 
repeating in the drawings rooms the like impertinences agaitfst the great 
Assembly which had just relinquished power, and affected to place strong 
reliance on the deputies of the new third. 

These deputies, who were to take their seats among the veterans of the 
Revolution, and to represent the new opinion which had sprung up in 
France after a long scries of storms, were far from justifying all the distrust 
of the republicans and all the hopes of the counter-revolutionists. Among 
them were some members of the old asseml^ies, as Yaublanc, Pastoret^ 
Dumas, Dupont of Nemours, and the honest and learned Tronchet, who 
had rendered such , important services to our legislation. Next were seen 
many new men, not ^hose extraordinary men who shine at the outset of 
revoifitioosj but men of solid merit, who succeed genius in the career of 
politics as in that o^ the arts; for instance, lawyers and administrators, 
.such as Portalis, Simeon, Barbe-Marbois,* Tronpon-Ducoudray. In general^ 
^these new diqiuties, setting aside some decided counter-revolutionists, be- 
longed to that class of moderate men, who, having taken no share in eVents, 
having had no opportunity either to do wrong or to deceive themselves, pre- 
tended to. be attached to the Revolution, but separated it at the same time 
from what they called its crimes. Though naturally disposed to censure 
the past, they were already somewhat reconciled with the Convention an4 
the republic by their election, for men willingly forgive an order of things 
in vrhich they have fonnd places. For the rest, strangers to Paris and to 
politics j timid as yet upon this new stage, they courted and visited the most 
distiiiguislied members of the National Convention. 
. Sueh was the dispontion of minds on the 5th of Brumaire, year lY. The 
Riembers'of the Convention \^ho had been re-elected, met and strove to 
influence the nominations that were yet to be made, in order to remain 
masters of the government. By virtue of the celebrated decrees of the 5th 
and 13th of Fructidor, the number of the Conventionalists in the new legis- 
lative body was to be five hundred. If this number were left incomplete 
by the re-elections, the members present on the 5th of Brumaire were to 
form themselves i^nto an electoral body for the putpose of completing it. 

* <» Barb6-Marbois' was son of the director of the mint at Metz. {n.l79S he went to 
Vienna as assistant to the ambassador ; and on his return to Paris remained in obscu- 
rity till 1795. At that period he was deputed to the Council of Ancients, but in 1797 
was- condemned to banishment. He was recalled to France after the 18th of Brumaire, 
•i^as a]^ointed councillor ^ state, and, in 1801, director of the public treasury^ In 1€0& 
'he. was appointed grand officer of the, Legion of Honour. He was the author of aeveral 
^esteemed works, among which . are an * Essay on the Means of Insniring a Taste for 
Virtue.' " — BiogrwpKU Modems, E. * 



Ix^^ihe coniivitlQe of puWp sraifiu'er t Met: ww> dnmm up,- is wfaMi-nvbrr ^ 
iijiserted many decided Mouiitaineer& ThMi4ifll ^vMifl nat .wluAjfi q>pr<ireid 
of. However, pone but kaowq patriota wene pinMil m^ it. On tlMrSlh/ ^ 
the deputies present, forming a single aasenUy, conrtituted theiiis^eB an 
el^toral body. In the first plaiee, they completed the tsmMhirdb of Con* 
ventionalists who wete to sit in the legislalive body ; they then dipew up a 
list of all the deputies married and past the age of forty, from which they 
took by lot two hundred and fifty to compose the Council of the Ancients. 

On the following day, the Council of the f^ive Hundred assembled at the 
Riding-house, in the old hall of the Constituent Assembly, chose Ddunou 
president, and Rewbel, Chenier, Cambaceres, and Thibaudeau, secifetaries. 
The Council of the Ancients met in the former hall of the Convention, 
called Lareveillere*Lepeaux to the chair, and Baudin, Lanjuinais, Br^ard, 
and Charles Lecroix, to the bureau. These selections were suitable, and 
proved that in both councils the majority was attached to the republican 
cause. The councils declared that they were constituted, notified this to 
each other by messages, provisionally confirmed the powers of the depu- 
ties, and deferred the verification of them till i^er the organization of the 
government. 

The most important of all the elections was yet to take place, namdy, 
that. Of the five magistrates to be invested with the executiire power. On- 
this choice depended at once the fate of the repuUio and the fortnne of 
individuals. The five dkectorsy in fact, bavingi the Bomdnatien of nlh the 
public functionaries, cpuld compose the government at {^easure^ And filk it 
with men attached or hostile to the republic. They wottkl be masters more«> 
QVQC of the destiny of individuals ; they would have it in th^ic power to 
open to them, or to shut them out of, the career of public emf^yments,' to 
reward or to discoiprage tklents faithfiil to the cause of- the Revolution, 
l^he influence which they must exercise would therefore be immense, in 
consequence, all were deeply interested in the choice that was aboait 'to be 
made. 

The Conventionalists met to consider of this choiice. All screed that 
they ought to choose regicides, in order to give theniselves sorer gnan^- 
tees. Opinions, after wavering for some tiane, settled in favour of Barras, 
l&ewbel, Sieyes, Lareveillere-Lepeaux, and Le Toumeur. Barras had ren- 
dered important services in Thermidor, Prairial, and Vend^miaires' he had 
been, in some sort, the legislator-genaral opposed to all the factions; the 
last battle, of the 13th of Vendemiaire, had, in p^ticular, given him great 
consequence, though the merit of the dispositions belonged to yonng Bona- 
parte. Rewbel, shut up in Mayence during the siege, and frequently criled 
into the committees since the 9th of Thermidor, had adopted the optnion 
of the Thermidorians, shown aptness for and application to business, and 
a pertain vigour of character. Sieyes was regarded as- the first specuUtire 
genius of the time. Lareveill^re^peaux had voluntaiily associated him- 
self with the Girondins on the day of their proscription, had come back table 
colleagues on the 9th of Thermidor, and had opposed, ^irith all his might, 
the two factions which had alternately attacked the Convention. A mild 
andi humane patriot, he Was the only Qirondin whom the Mountain did not 
suspect, and the only patriot whose virtues the counter-revolutionists durst 
not deny. He, had but one defect, in the opinion of certain persons^ 
namely, the deformity of his person, upon which it was alleged the direc» 
torial m«ntle would sit but ill. Lastly, Lfe Tourneiir, known for a patriot^ 
and esteemed oh account of his character, had formerly been an ofSfcer of. 
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mptmrUi HdA H«d liMf sAtek^ied €kinm' ifi the committee of poblic 
\f«lfiive, but <*^ faar from possessing his talefnts. 'Some of the CinVention- 
diits were for pl^ding alaon^ ih6 five direetofs one of tire generals who* 
had' most distinguished themselves at the head of the armies, as Kleber, 
MoveaU; Pichegm, or Hoehe ; but the Assembly was afi-aid of giving too 
much influence to the military, and would not call any of them to the 
supreme power. To render the elections certain, the Conventionalists 
a^eed among themselves to resort to an expedient which, * without being 
illegal, fiad very much the appearance of a trick. Agreeably to the con- 
stitution, the Council of the Five Hundred was to present to the Council 
of the Ancients a list of ten candidates for each directorship ; and out of 
these ten that council was to choose one. Thus for the five dictatorships 
it was necessary to present fifty candidates. The Conventionalists, who 
had the majority in the Five Hundred, agreed to place Barras, Rewbel, 
Sieyes, Lareveill^re^Lepeaux, and Le Tourneur,. at the head of the list, 
and then- to add forty-five unknown names, none of which could possibly 
be chosen. In this manner a preference was forced for the five candidates 
whom the Conventionalists Were desirous of calling to the Directory. 

This i^an was strictly followed ; but, as one name was wanting to make 
up theforty^-five, that of Cambaccr^s was added, to^he great satisfaction of 
the new third and of all the moderates. When the list was presented to 
the' Aiidients, they appeared lo be extremely displeased at this manner of 
forcing their choice. Dupont of Nemours mdved an adjournment. ' " The 
fortyifive persons who complete this list," sard he, " are no doubt not un- 
w<H^hy of foo» ohoice, fw; iti the contrary case, it would be evident that an 
attempt hfis been itfade to do ypii violetice in favour of five individuals. No 
dcmfot^ thesis names, which reach you fbr the first time, belong to men of 
modest virtue, and who are also worthy of representing a great republic ; 
but it roquires time to become acquainted with them. Their very modesty, 
which bais k^pt them concealed, compels us to make inquiries before we 
can ap^ireciate their merit, and authorizes us to demand an adjoiirnment^ 
The Aiicfents, though dissatisfied with this procedure, shared the senti- 
ments of the majority ef the Five Hundred, and confirmed the choice of 
the five persmis who had thus been forced upon them. Out of two hun- 
dred and eight^eii votes, Lareveilldre^Lepeaux obtained two hundred and 
sixteen, such was the unanimity of esteem for that excellent main ; Le 
Toameur obtained one hundred and eighty-nine ; Rewbel, one hundred 
'and seventy-six ; Sieyes, one hundred and fifty-six; Barras, one hundred 
and twieiity«nin6. This last was more of a party man than the others ; it 
was therefore natural that he should excite greater difference of opinion and 
gain fewer votes. 

The election of these five persons gave the greatest satisfaction to the 
revolutionists, who thus saw themselves assured of the government. It was 
yet to be a^rtained whether the five dh-ectors would accept the appointment 
There was no doubt respecting three of them, but two were known to care 
very little about power. LareveiHere-Lepeaux, a simple, modest man, but 
little qualified for the management of affairs and of men, sought and found 
no pleasure but in the Jardin des Plantes with the brothers Thouin. It 
\^as doubtful whether he could be prevailed ^pon) to accept the fonctioas of 
director. Sieyes, with a mighty mind, capable of conceiving everything, a 
matter of business as well as a principle, was nevertheless incapable, from 
disposition, of the duties of government' Perhaps,*^ too, full of splifeett 
against a republic which was not constituted to bis fancy, he would nol be 
vol*, m.— 43 N 2 F 
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dispoied to accept tbe direetiw of it. 1m Aet» it was raqpiurila that, a»aii| 
tlieae five iDdivioaab, men of boftittess or of aotioni there slKNrid lie one of 
pure and well known Tirtne, Such a one wan found among tjbem by the 
acceptance of LarcFeiliere-Lqieaax. As for Sieyes^ his repognaiice was 
not to be overcome; he declined, alleging that he considered Minself unfit 
for the government. 

It was necessary to provide another in his stead. There was a man who 
enjoyed immense reputation in Europe — ^namely, Carnot. His military 
services, though important, were exaggerated : to him were attributed all 
x>ur victories ; and, though he had been a member of tbe great committee 
of public welfare, the colleague of Robespierre, St. Just, and CoutHon, it 
was known that he had opposed them with great energy. In him w^seen 
the union of a great military genius with a stoic character. His reputation, 
and that of Sieyes, were the two greatest of the time. The best thing that 
could be done, to give consideration to the Directory, was to supply the 
place of one of these two reputations by the other. Carnot was, accordingly, 
inserted in the new list beside the men who rendered his nomination com- 
pulsory. Cambaceres was also added to the list, which contained only 
eight unknown persons. The Ancients, however, had no hesitation in pre- 
ferring Carnot ; he obtained one hundred and seventeen votes against one 
hundred and thirteen, and became one of the five directors. 

Thus Barras, Rewbel, Lareveiliere-Lepeaux, l4e Tourneur, and Carnot, > 
became the five magistrates invested with the government of the republic. 
Among these five persons there was not a man of genius, nor even any man 
of high reputation, excepting Carnot. But what was to be done at the end 
of a sanguinary revolution, which in a few years, h^d devoured several 
generations of men of genius of every description ? In the assemblies ^there 
was not left one extraordinary orator, in diplomacy there remained not* one 
celebrated negotiator. Barthelemy alone, by his treaties with Prussia aad 
Spain, had gained a sort of consideration, but he inspired the patriots with 
no confidence. In the armies, great generals were already formed, and 
still greater were training ; * but there was yet no decided superiority, and, 
besides, a distrust was entertained of t^e military. Thus, as we have 
observed, there were but twp men of high reputation, Sieyes aad Carnot. 
As it was impossible to gain the one, the other was secured. Barras had 
action; Rewbel and' Le Touiuieur were assiduoiis at business ; Lareveil-* 
lere-Lepeaux was a discreet and upright man : it would have been difficult, 
at the moment, to compose the supreme magistracy in any other way. 

The state of things on the accession of these five magistrates to power 
was deplorable ; and it required great courage and virtue in some, a»d 
great ambition in others, to accept the task that was imposedupon them. 
A combat was just over, in whi6h it had been found necessary to call in 
one faction to fight another. The patriots who had spilt their blood had 
become importunate ; the sectionaries had not ceased to be daring. The 
affair of the 13th of Vendemiaire had, in short, not been one of those vic- 
tories^followed by terror, which, while they subject the government to the 
yoke of the victorious faction, deliver it, at least, from the vanquished fao- 

* " Under the stern rule of the Convention, which knew no excuse /or ill success, 
aid stimulated by opportunities, which semed to ofifer every prixe to honourable ambition! 
arose a,race of generals whom tJbe world scarcely ever saw e<)ualled, and of whotfi there 
certamiy never, at any other period, flourished so mapy in the same service. In those 
^arly wars, and summoned out by the stern proscription, were trained men whope Qames 
began already to stir the French soldier as with the sound of the trumpet."— Scott'5 tdfe 



tiM. The fMtriota had lifted their heads n^fmn ; the seotto&mes had not 
«Qbniitled. * Park was full of imriguers of aU parties, agitated by everjr 
hind of ambitioii, and plunged into the deepest distress. 

At this time, as in Prairial, there was a scarcity of the first necessaries 
of life in ail the great communes:, the paper-money produced confusion 
in trade, and left the government without resources. The Convention 
having refused to assent to the disposal of the national domains for 
thrioe their value in 1790 in paper, the sales had been suspended ; the 
paper, which could only come back by means of the- sales ,^ had con- 
tinued in circulation, and its depreciation had made alarming progress. 
To no purpose had the scale of proportion for diminishing the loss of 
those who received the assignats been devised ; that scale reduced them 
only to a fiflb, whereas they Had hot even the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of the primitive value. The state, receiving nothing but paper for the 
taxes, was ruined as well as private individuals. It levied, it is true, 
one-half of the land-tax in kind, which furnished some supplies for the. 
consumption of the armies ; but the means of transport were frequently 
wanting, and those articles remained in the magazines till they were 
foiled. To add to its expenditure, it was obliged, as we know, to 
feed Paris. It furnished the ration at a price in assignats which scarcely 
covered the hundredth part of the cost. This expedient, however, was 
the only possible one for supplying tbe annuitants and the public fune^ 
tibnaries, who were paid in assignats, with bread at least ; but this 
obligation had raised the expenditure to an enormous ^ amount. Having 
nothing but paper to defray it, the state had issued assignats without 
limit, and had increased the quantity of them, in a few months, from 
twelve to twenty-nine thousand million. The dd returns and the sums 
in the treasury reduced the actual amount in circulation to nineteen 
thousand million, which exceeded all the amounts known in finance. 
To keep down the issues as much as possible, the commission of five, 
instituted in the last days of the Convention for devising extraordinary 
means of police and finance, had induced the Assembly to decree, 
in principle, an Extraordinary war-contribution of twenty times the land*- 
tax, and ten times the tax on patents, which might produce about six 
or seven thousand million in paper. But this contribution was decreed 
only- in principle; and, meanwhile, inscriptions of • rentes Were given to 
the eontractors, which they received at a ruinous rate. A rente of five 
francs was allowed for a capital of ten* An experiment was also inade 
of a voluntary loan at 3 per cent.^ which was ruinous and ill filled. 

«In this dreadful . distress, the ^public fonctionaoies, being unable to 
live upon their salaries, gave in their resignation; The soldiers left 
the armies, which had lost one-third of their effective force, and returned 
to the towns, where the weakness of the government allowed them to 
remain unmolested. Thus to supply five armies and an immense capi- 
tal, with tbe mere faculty of issuing assignats without value ; to recruit 
those armies; to reconstitute the entire government between the., two 
hostile factions — such was the task of the five magistrates who had just 
been called to the supreme administration of the republic. 

The necessity of order is so great in all communities, that they 
fiaturally favour its re-establishinent, and wonderfully second those who 
undertake the duty of reorganizing them: but it would be impossible to 
reorganize them, unless they were favourably disposed towards it, and 
me ought not the less to acknowledge the courage and the efforts of 
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those who- icenture to undertake mdk ^nterpneen. Tlie ftre <iifect<il'9^ 
on tnkiitg possession of the LaxetDbonrgr, found not a ehig'ie tfttole'c^ 
furniture there. The keeper lent them a rickety table, a sheet of lettcff-^ 
paper, atid an inkstand, for the purpose of writing the first message, 
notifytng* to the two <;ouncii8 that the Dircetory was . constituted * In 
the treasury there was not a son in specie. Every night the assigtiats 
necessary for the service of the following day were printed, and they 
were issued quite wet from the presses of the republic. The greatest 
uncertainty respecting supplies prevailed ; and, for several days, there had 
been nothing but a few ounces of bread or rice to distribute among 
the people. 

The first demand made was. for funds. According to the new con- 
stitution, it was requisite that every expense should be preceded by a 
demand for funds, with an allotment to each ministry. The two cOun« 
cils granted the demand, and thetif the treasury, which had been rendered 
independent of the Directory, paid the sums granted by the decree of 
the two councils. The Directory demanded at first three thousand million 
in assignats, which was. granted, and which it would be necessary to 
exchange immediately for specie. Was it the duty of the treasury or 
of the Directory to negotiate this exchange? That was the first dif- 
fiouflty. The treasury, if it made bargains itself, would be overstepping 
the duty of mere superintendence. That difficulty, however, was re- 
moved by assigning to it the negotiation of the paper. The three 
thoueand million could produce at most twenty or twenty-five mtUion 
of livres. That sum> could do no more than supply the frrat current wants. 
A plan of finance was immediately taken into consideration, and the 
Directory intimated to the two councils that it should snfomit that plmi 
to >them in a few days. Meanwhile it was necessary to feed Paris, 
which was destitute of every thing ; and • there was no longer any or- 
ganized system of requisitions. The Directory demanded the facu% of 
requiring, by way of summons, in the departments contiguous to Ck»t 
of the Seine, the quantity of two hundred and fifty thousand ^juintaift 
of corn, on account of the land-^tax payable in kind. * The next care 
of the Directory was to demand a nun^er of laws for the repressiim 
of alt kinds of disorders, and especially of desertion, which was daily 
diminishing the strength of the armies. At the same time, it set* about 
appointing the persons who were to compose the administrationv Mer^ 
lin of Douai was called to the ministry of justice ; Aubert^Dubayet was 
removed from the army of. the coast of Cherbourg to take the portfolio 
of war ; Charles de Lacroix was placed at the head of foreign affairs,. 
Faypoult, over the finances, and Benezech, ah enlighted adminstrator, 
was appointed to the interior. It then studied to find, among the mnU 
titude of applicants by whom it was beset, the men best qualified to fiH 

* " When the directors entered the Luxembourg,, there was not a piece of furniture 
in it. Thej procured a small wooden table, one of the feet of which was destroyed by 
age, upon which they deposited a bulndle of letter-paper and a writing desk, Which, 
fortunately they had teken the precaution to bring from the committee of pubHc safety. 
Who would believe that in a closet, seated upon four straw chairs round this table, ia 
front of some half-kindled billets of wood, the whole borrowed from the housekeeper 
Dupont, the members of the new ffovernment, after having examined all the difficuhtes^ 
nay, I would say, the horrors of their sitnation, determined" bolifly to meet every' obflfa- 
cle, and to rescue France from the abyss in which she was plunged, or perish/ T%er 
drew out upon a sheet of letter-paper the act by which they deckired they had entered 
upon their functions ; an act which they imqnediately addressed to the leirislative as^ 
sembfies."— ^aiiicttZ. E. * • • 

f 
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f>alilie offices. In this precipiMHen it was notf^oMtble to avoid making 
«oitie«v6f3r bad «eUctioii6. It ^lAployed; in pvrti^nlar, a ^reat nufifkber 
4fi patiiote who had rendered theposelfea too eonspicuous-tobe discreet and 
impartinl. The l^h of Vend^iaire had rendered jthesa necessary, and 
<cpn6ed the alarn) which thef had excited to be forgottad.- The entire go- 
▼erimeiit, 4ireotors, ministers, agents of all sorts, was thus ^med in 'hatred 
of the 13th of Vendemiaire, and of the party which had brought about that 
day. The GonreiicioRal deputies themsdves were not yet recalled from 
ithehr missioiis : and for this the Directory needed but to oniit to notify its 
installation to them ; it meant thns to allow them time to finish their work. 
Freron, sent to the South, to repress the couftterHreTolutionary fury there, 
HTBS consequently enabled to continue his tour in those unhappy districts. 
The five directors laboured without intennission, and displayed, in the first 
moments, the same zeal that the members of the great committee of public 
welfare 'had exhibited in the ever-memorable days of September and Octo- 
ber, 1708. 

Unlackily, the difficillties of this task were aggravated by defeats. The 
retreat which the army of .the Sambre and Meuse had been forced to make • 
gave rise to the most alarming rumours. Owing to the most vicious of all 
plans and the treason of Pichegrn^ the project^ invasion of Crermany had 
been quite unsuccessful, as we have seen. The intention was to cross the 
Rhine at two points, and to occupy the right bank with two armies. Jonr- 
dan, leaving Dosseldorf after the niost fkvourable passage of the river, had 
found himself upon the Lahn, cooped op between the Prussian line and the 
Rhine, and destitute of everything, in a neutral country, where he tould 
not live at discretion. This distress, however, would have lasted but for a 
few days, if he could have advanced into the enemy's country and joined 
Pichegru, who had found in the occupation of Mannheim so easy and so 
unexpected a way of crossing the Rhine. Jourdan would have repaired by 
this jwicttion the fioilt «f the plan of campaign prescribed to him ; but 
Pichegni, who was still discussing the conditions of hts defection with the 
agents of the Prince of Conde, hi^ thrown but an insufficient corps beyond 
the Rhine. He was bent on not crossing the river with the bulk of his 
army, and left Jourdan alone en flkche in the midst of Germany. This 
position could not last. All who had the least notion of war were alarmed 
for Jourdan. Hoohe, who, while commanding in Bretagne, cast a look of 
intei^st on the operations of the other armies, adverted to the subject in all 
his letters. Jourdan was therefore at length obliged to retreat and to recross 
the Rhine ; and in so doing he acted very judiciously, and deserved esteem 
for the manner in which he conducted his retreat. 

The enemies of the republic triumphed on occasion of this retrograde 
movement, and spread the most alarming reports. Their malicious predic- 
tions were realized at the very moment of the installation of the Directory. 
The fault of the plan adopted by the committee of public welfare consisted 
in dividing its forces, and thus leaving to the enemy, who occupied May- 
ence, the advantage of a central position, and in thereby suggesting to him 
the idea of collecting his troops, and directing his entire mass against one 
or other of our two armies. To this situation Genenal CI airfayt was in- 
debted for a happy Ihspiration, which attested a genius that he had not pre- 
vioualy displayed, and tfiat he displayed no mo^e in such a manner as to 
profit by it. A borps of nearly thirty thousand French blockaded Mayence. 
Clairfayt, master of that fortress, could debouch ft-om it, and overwhelm 
the blockading corps, before Jourdan and Pichegru had time to come up. 

2f2 
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He actually seised the moat auitable inoneBt for this opkrwAwBt mIkwnM 
precision. No sooner had Jourdan retired upon the Lower Rhiae by Bhb- 
aeldorf and Neawied, tbaii Clairfayt, leading a detachment to wanch him, 
proceeded to Mayence, and there concentrated his forces, with the inten- 
tion of debouching suddenly upon the blockading corps* That corps^ 
under the conunand of General Schaal, extended in a semicircle aiound 
Mayence, and formed a line of nearly four leagues. Though great care 
had been taken to fortify it, still its extent did not permit it to be accurately 
' closed. Clairfayt, who had examined it, had discovered more than one 
easily accessible point The extremity of this semicircular line,, which was • 
to support itself on the upper course of the Rhine, left an extensive meadow 
between the last intrenchme^tsand the river. It was upon this point that 
Clairfayt resolved to^make his principal effort. On the 7th of Brumaire 
(October 29), he debouched by Mayence with an imposing force, but yet. 
not considerable enough to render the operation decisive. Military men 
have, in fact, censured him for having left on the right bank a corps which, 
had it been employed on the left bank, would inevitably have brought ruin 
upon a part of the French army. Clairfayt despatched along the meadow, 
which occupied the space between the line of blockade and the Rhine, a 
column which advanced with the musket on the arm. At the same time, a 
flotilla of gun-boats ascended the river to second the movement of this 
column. He directed the rest of his army to march upon the front of the 
lines, w^d made arrangements for a prompt and vigourous attack. The 
Frenph division, finding itself at once attacked in front, turned by a corps 
^i^g along the river, and cannonaded by a flotilla, whose balls reached its 
rear, topk fright and fled in disorder. The division of St. Cyr, which was^ 
placed next to it, then found itself uncovered and likely to be overwhelmed.. 
F<»tunately, the firmness' and Judgment of it« general extricated it from 
danger. He shifted from front to rear, and executed his retreat in good 
order, sending word to the other divisions to do the same. From that 
moment the whole semicircle was abandoned ; St. Cyr's division retrcNited 
towards the army of the Upper Rhine ; Mengaud's and Renaud's divisions^ 
.which occupied the other part of the line, finding themselves separated, fell 
back upon the army of the Sarabre and Meuse, a corps of which, conii- 
manded by Marceau, advanced without accident into the Hundsruck. 
The retreat of these two latter divisions was extremely difiicult, and would 
have been impossible, had Clairfayt, comprehending the whole importance 
of his admirable manoeuvre, acted with stronger masses and with sufficient 
rapidity, 'in the opinion of military men, he might, after breaking the 
French line, have rapidly turned the divisions which were descending 
towards the Lower Rhine, surrounded them, and cooped them up in the 
elbow formed by the Rhine from Mayence to Bingen. 

Clairfayt's manoeuvre was not the less admirable, and it was con»dered 
as the first of the kind executed by the allies. While it had broken up the 
lines of Mayence, Wurmser had made a simultaneous attack upon Piche- 
gru, vtaken from him the bridge of the Neckar, and then driven him within 
the walls of Mannheim. Thus the two French armies, thrown beyond the 
Rhine, retaining, it is true, Mannheim, Neuwied, and Diisseldorf, but sepa- 
rated from one another by Clairfayt, who had driven off the force blockad- 
ing Mayence, were liable to incur great risks before a bpld and enterprising 
general. The last ev^t had given them a vident . shock : some pf the 
fugitives had run home into the interior ; and an absolute destitution 
added to the discouragement of the defeat Luckily, Clairfayt was inv 
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no hurry to ae(, and took mm4 tine ihni was noeeaaarjr fbr c o ncoinrattny 
all hk Icwcok. 

These sad tiding*, reachkig Paris between tlie lltfa and 13th of Bru- 
maire, at the very moment of the installation of the Directory, contributed 
greatly to augment the difficulties of the new republican organization. 
Other erents, less dangerous in reality, though quite as serious in appear- 
ance, were oocurring in the West. A fresh landing of eihigrants threat- 
ened the republic. After the disastrous descent at Quiberon, which, as we 
have seen, was attempted with only part of the forces prepared by the Eng- 
lish gorernment, the wrecks of the expedition had been carried on board 
the En^ish fleet, and then landed on the little island of Ouat. Thither the 
unfortunate families of thia Morbihan had been conveyed, who^ad hastened 
to meet the expedition, and the remnant of the emigrant regiments. An 
epidemic disease and violent dissmisions prevailed on that little rock. After 
some time, Puisaye, who had been recalled by all the Chouans, (who had 
iM-ok^ the pacification, and who attributed the disaster at Quiberon to the 
English alone, and not to their former chief), had returned to Bretagne, 
where he had made every preparation for renewing hostilities with double 
vigour. While the Quiberon expedition was on foot, the chiefs of La 
Vendee had not stirred, because the expedition had not come to their 
country, because they were forbidden by the Paris agents to second Puisaye^ 
and lastly, because they waited for success before they durst again commit 
th^nselves. Gharette alone had engaged in an altercation with the repub- 
lican authorities^ concerning various disorders committed in his district, and 
certain military preparations, which he was reproached with making, and he 
had almost come to an open rupture with. them. He had just received, by 
way of Pans, new favours from Verona, and the appointment of commander- 
in'^hief ofthe Catholic districts, which was the particular object of his wishes.. 
This new digi^ity, while it cooled the zeal of his rivals, had singularly ex- 
cited his own. He had hopes that a new expedition would be sent to these 
coasts; and, Commodore Warren having offered him the stores remaining 
from the Quiberon expedition^ he had no longer hesitated ; he had made a 
general attack on the beach, driven back the republican posts, and secured 
some powder and muskets. The English had; at the same time, landed on 
the coast of the Morbihan the unfortunate families whom they had dragged 
after them, and who were perishing with hunger and want in the isle of 
Ouat. Thus the pacification was broken, and war again began. 

The three republican generals, Aubert-I>ubayet, Hoche, and Concl'aux,, 
who commanded the three armies called the armies of Cherbourg, of 
Brest, and of the West, had long considered the pacification as broken, 
not only in Bretagne, but also in Lower Vendfee. They had all three met 
at Nantes, but could not resolve upon anything. They nevertheless held 
themselves in readiness to hasten individually to the first point that should 
be threatened. A new landing was talked of; it was said, and this ^ was 
perfectly true, that the Quiberon division was only the first, and that another 
was coming. Aware of the fresh dangers which menaced the coast, the 
French government appointed Hoche to the command of the army of 
the West. The conqueror at Weissenburg and C£uiberon was, in fact, 
the man to whom, in this imminent danger, the whole national confidence: 
was due. He immediately repaired to Nantes to supersede Canclaux. 

The three armies destined to overawe the insurgent pr'bvinces had 
been reinforced by some detachments from the North, and by ^several of 
the divisions which the peace with Spain rendered disposable. Hoche 
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HMm^'9Mtk0rky to 4iim f«esMetMbme«k»fiMi the t\A> aniii«i'^f Brast 
and Cherbourg, to strengthen that of La Vendee. He ^nir feiercased 
k to forQr*f<Hir tkawaad inaA. H& est fcbHalked. strongly Intmiclwd posts 
on the Nantes Sevre, which rim0 botiveeD the . two fVendee«; . a«d which 
^separated Stofflei'a^ country- from that of Ohamtfee. His mm on Mn was 
lo divide those two chiefs, and to prevent them from MCing in^cimcert. 
Charetie had entirely thrown off the mask, and piedainied war anew. 
Stofflet, Sapinaud, Scepeaux, jetdous of seeing Ghai^tte^ppoimed general- 
issimo, intimidated ako by die pr^arations of Hoehe, md uncertain of 
the coming of the English, did not yet stir. At last, the English squadron 
made iits appearaace, at first in the bay of Ctaiberon, and afterwMVls in 
that of ile.Dieu, fiicing Lower Vendee. It had « on board two thousand 
English infantry^ five hundred horse, full equipped, skeletons of emigrant 
regiments, a great number of officers, arms, ammunition, proviisioBS, Noth- 
ing for a considerable army, funds in metallic specie, and lastly, the prince 
«o long expected.* A still more considerable force was to follow; if the 
expedition was at all successful at its outset, and if the prinoe received 
proofs of a sincere desire that h^ should put himself at the head of 
the royalist party. No sooner wis the expedition descried from the 
coast than all the royalist chiefe sent messengers to the prince, to assure 
him of their devoted attadiment, to claim the honour of his praeence, 
and to concert measures. Charetle, master of the coast, was best situated 
for coj^curriQg in the disembarkation ; amd his reputation, as well as the 
wishes of all the emigrants, directed the expedition towards his district. 
He also sent agents to concert a plan of operations. 

Hocbe was meanwhile making his preparatioas virith his wonted activity 
and resolution. He formed^ plan of de^»atchtng three cefaimns, from 
-Challans^ Olisson, and St. Hermiae, three pcints situi^ed on the eitcum- 
ference of the country, to Belleville, which was the head-quatteis of Cha- 
rette. These three columns, twenty or twenty*two thousand strong, were 
destined by their mass to overawe tjie coantry; to de^stroy Charatte's prin- 
. cipal establishment, and to throw hitn, by a brisk and vigorous attaok, 
into such disorder, that he should not be able to protect the iaading 
of the emigrant prince. Hoche, accor<Jtingly, mwohed off these three 
columns, and united them again at Belleville, without enoount^iag any 
obstacles. Charette, whose principal force he hoped to meet with and to 
fight, was not at Belleville;, he had collected eight or nine tiiousand men, 
and proceeded towards Lu9on, with a view to transfer the theatre of the 
war to the south of the country, and to divert the attention of the republi- 
cans from the coasts. His plan was well conceived, but it failed through 
the energy opposed to it. While Hoche was entering Belleville with his three 
columns, Charette was before the post of St. Oyr, which covers the road 
from Lu9on to Les Sables. This post he attacked with all his forces. Two 
huadred republicans, intrenched in a church, made an heroic resistance, 
and gave the Lu9on division, which heard the cannonade, time to hasten 

* ^< The broken remains ^f the Quibeoroa ^zpeciition wese landed m the isle cf H-onat, 
where they were soon after joined by an expedition- of two thousand five hundred men 
from England, which took possession of (he Isle Dieu, and where the Count d'Artois 
asaoQied the ooiamand. Several partial insurrections, about the same time, broke out in 
Brittanv ', but, from want of concert among the royalist chiefs, they came to noUiing. 
Soon afterwards, the English eipeditioi^, not hi^ving met with tfae^xp^cted co-operation, 
abandoned Isle Di^u, which was found to be toUdly unserviceable as a naval station, 
Imd returned with the Count d'Artois to Great Britam. From that moment the afiairs 
of theiroyaliBts rapidly dechned in aJl the western provirces."-^^^>on. E. 
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<(h|»«b ^ir MMi Citrette, iukem iti iliftk, was '«eiii|iA«l«lf Imm^, loid 
tifbud, bmgdiBpevfled, waaobRged tor0tar(^t<>ttae'HMerior of iheMtraife. 

Hoche, not (indxag the eiMOij balbf e kko, and discovering tlie'rea^ iMM- 
tioQ of h» moifeiiient, led' back his columns to tbe points from whieh they 
had started, aftd began to form an intrenched eamp at Soull^na near the 
xoaat, lor the purpose of dashing upon the fvst corps that should attempt to 
land. During this interval, the emigrant prince, surronnded by a name- 
Toos eoanoil and the envoys of all theBreton and Vendean chiefs, continued 
. to deliberate on the plans for landing, and allowed Hoche time to prepare 
his means of resistance. The English ships, keeping iwtithin sight of 
the coast, continued to excite the fears of the republicans and the hopes 
of the royaiists. - 

Thus, from the earliest days of the installation of the Directory, a defent 
before' Mayence, uid a threatened landing in La Vendee, were subjects of 
alarm, of which the enemies of the government most maliciou^y availed 
themselves, to render its establishment more difficult. It caused explant- 
tions aad contradictions to be published relative to part of the reports that 
were ciroalalied oonoerning the' sitaation of the two frontiers, and fbrnished 
information respecting the events that had just occurred, it was not pos- 
sible t6 deny the defeat sustained -before the lines ; but it caused the di- 
oUanatioiis of tl>e alarmietB to be met with this reply, that we Ml retailed 
Daaseldorf and Neawied; that Mannheim -was yet iii our possessioiv; that 
eoneeqneatly the army of the Samhre and Meiise had two iii^ defmU, 
and. tie army of the Rhhie one, ftur debouching, whenever it Woafd s«it 
them, beyond the Rhine ; that we were, therefore, in the same eitotf^on 
aa the: Austtians^ sincoi if they were enabled- by Mayence to ae« opon 
both batiks, so' were* we too by Dnsseldorf^ Nenwied, and Maoabeim. 
This reasoning waa jnst ; but it remained to be seen whether the AnstrianB, 
fallowing up tiieir aoeoess, woold not soon take from i|s Neuwied> and 
Mannheim, and estaiblish themselvee <»i the left bank bet^ween the Yosges 
and the Moselle. Ae for La Vendue, the government communicated' the 
^vigorous dispositions made by Hoehe, which were si^sfeotory to- coii|flder- 
ate minds, but whi<^ did not prevent enthusiastic patriots from conserving 
^apprehensions, and the counter-revolutionists from circulating them. 

Amidst these dangers, the D^ectory redoubled its efforts for reorganis- 
ing the government, the administration, and especially the finances. Three 
thousand million in ^signats had been granted to it, as we have seen, and 
had produced at the utmost some twenty million Hvres. The volmitary 
Joan at three per cent^, opened in the last days of the Convention, had 
3 oat been suspended ; for the state promised a real rente for a paper capital, 
and thus made a ruinous bargain. The eictraordinary war-tax, proposed by 
the commission of five, had not yet been, carried into execution, and excited 
complaints, as a last revolutionary act of the Convention towards those 
who were liable to the payment of it. All the public institutions were on 
the point of being broken up.* The individuals compensated according 
to the scale of proportion raised such bitter complaints, ^at it was found 
necessary to suspend the compensations. The post-masters paid in aH- 
signttts, gave notice that they must resign, for the insufficient relief aflbrded 

^ A< The servants of ffovernment and the public creditors, paid in mandates at par, 
were literally dj'mg of ramiBO. Employment from government, iosteaii of beiag soli- 
cited, was universally shunned ; persons in every kind of public services sent in t^ifiv 
resignations } and the soldiers deserted from the armies in as great crowds as they had 
/flocked ts'it^during the reign of Ten»r."—«l!ison. £. 
vol. in.- 
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* hf die forenvent did net eorer their loaieB. The poMpeSee wis Hkrijr 
eooD ta become unproductiYe, that is to aay^'-ell commiuiieatieQs, eyen in 
witkigf werc^ about to cease ia all parte of the territory. The plan of the 
iuxancea intended to be presented in a few days, was therefore to be given 
immediately. This was the most urgent want of the state, and the first 
duty of the Directory. It was, at length, communicated to the coaunis- 
siqn of the finances. 

The mass of the assignats in circulation might be computed at twenty 
thousand million. Even reckoning the assignats at the one-hundredth, 
and not the one-hundred-and-fiflieth of their value, they would form a real 
amount of no more, than 200 million : it is certain that they would not 
iigure for more in the circulation, and that the holders could not pay them 
away for a higher value. One might have reverted all at once to reality, 
not take assignats for more than they were really worth, not admit them, 
unless at the current value, either in dealings between individuals, or in 
payment of the taxes, or for the national domains. That prodigious and . 
frightful mass of paper, that enormous debt, would then have immediately 
disappeared. There would be lefl nearly seven thousand million livres' 
worth in domains, including the- national domains in Belgium and the 
national forests : thus there were immense resources for withdrawing those 
twenty thousand millions reduced to two hundred, and for meeting fresh 
expenses. But this great and bold determination was difficult to adopt. 
It was repelled both by scrupulous minds, who considered it as a bankruptcy, 
and by the patriots, who cried out that it was a scheme for ruining the 
asttgnats. 

Both ware rather shallow. This bankruptcy, if it were one, was 
inevitable, as was proved in the sequel. The question was merely to 
abridge the evil, that is, the confusion, and to re-establish order in the 
worth of effects, the only justice that the state owes to every one* At 
first sight, indeed, it would be a bankruptcy to take at the moment for one 
firanc an assignat which had been issued in 1790 for 100 francs, and which 
then contained the promise of the worth of 100 francs in land. Upon this 
principle, the twenty thousand million in paper must have been taken for 
twenty thousand million livres, and paid integrally ; but the national 
domains would scarcely have paid a third of that sum. Even in case 
the sum could have been paid integrally, it must be asked how much 
the state had received in issuing these twenty thousand million ? Four or 
five thousand, million perhaps. Those who received them from its hands 
had not taken them for more, and it had already reimbursed, by the sales, 
an equal value in national domains. There would, therefore, have been 
a cruel injustice towards the state, that is, towards all payers of taxes, to 
consider the assignats according to their primitive value. It Was, tha'efore, 
necessary to consent not to take them but at a reduced value. This had 
even begun to be done, when tne scale of proportion was adopted. 

Most certainly, if there were persons still holding the first assignats 
issued, and who had kept without exchanging them a single time, these 
would be exposed to an enormous' loss ; for, having taken them nearly at 
par, they would now have to submit to the whole reduction. But this was 
an absolutely false fiction. Nobody had kept assignats by them, for nobody 
hqards paper : every one had got rid of them as soc^n as possible, and each 
had sustained a portion of the loss. Every body had suffered his share of 
this pretended batikruptcy, and, therefore, it was no longer one. The 
bankruptcy of a state consists in making some individuals,,. namely>,the- 
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wapfcn fh^ debt wliitli one does not wish to biake all ^ 
t«x«*|iayer8 support. Now,* if everybody had more or le^s suffered his 
share of the depreciation of the assignats, there was no bankruptcy for any 
one. Lastly, a still stronger reason than any of the others could be 
adduced. If the assignat had fallen in some hands only, and lost only for 
some individoals, it had now passed into the hands of the speculators in 
paper, and it would have been this class, rather than that of the real 
sufferers, who would have reaped the benefit of a silly restoration of value. 
Thus Calonne, in a pamphlet written in London, observed very sensibly^ 
that people were egregiously mistaken, who believed France to be over- 
whelmed with the burden 'of the assignats ; and that this paper-money 
afforded the means of becoming bankrupt without declaring herself so. 
To express himself more correctly, He should have said thjit it afforded 
the means of making the bankruptcy bear upon everybody, that is, of 
rendering it null. , 

It was, therefore, reasonable and just to revert to reality, and to take the 
assignat for no more than it was worth. The patriots said that it was 
ruining the assignat, which had saved the Revolution, and looked upod 
this idea as a conception springing from the brain of the royalists. Those 
who pretended to reason with more enlightened views and a better 
acquaintance with the subject, asserted that paper would be deprived at 
once of all its value, and that the circulation could no longer be carried 
on, for want of the paper which would have perished, and for want of the 
metals which were hoarded or had gone to other countries. Time 
convinced those who thus argued of their error ; but a simple calculatiop 
ought to have put them immediately in the way of forming a more correct 
opinion. In reality the twenty thousand million of assignats represented 
less than two hundred million; now, according to all calculations, the 
circulation could not formerly be carried on with less than two thousand 
million, in gold or silver. If, therefore, the assignats constituted no more 
than two hundred million in the circulation, with what vfete the rest of the 
transactions carried on? , It is very evident that the metals must circulate 
in very great quantity, and they did* actually circulate, but in the provinces 
and in the country, far .fr6m the eyes of the government. Besides, the 
metals, like all commodities, 'always come to the spot to which need calls 
them, and, had paper been driven away, they would have returned, as they 
did actually return when it perished of itself. 

It was, therefore, a double error, and one deeply rooted in men's minds, 
to consider the reduction of the assignat to its real value as a bankruptcy, 
and as a sudden destruction of the m(^ans of circulation. It had only one 
inconvenience, but it was not this for which it was censured, as we shall 
presently see. The commission of the finances, cramped by the ideas which 
prevailed, could adopt only in part the real principles of the matter. Afler 
concerting with the Directory, it decided upon the following plan. 

Until, by the new plan, the sale of the domains and the collection of the 
taxes should bring back not fictitious but real values, it would be necessary 
still to employ assignats. It was proposed to extend the issue to thirty 
thousand million, but to engage not^ to go beyond that point. On tUe 
30th of Nivose, the plate was solemnly broken up. Thus the public was set 
at ease respecting the quantity of the new issues. For the thirty thousand 
million issued, there were to be devoted national domains to the amount of 
one thousand million. Consequently the assignat, which in circulation 
waa really worth only the one-hundred-and-iiflieth pairt, and much less. 
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would be. liquidated at one-thirtieth, whicJb wai a. very gtetl 
^tento the notders of paper. Aoother thoa^aad millioa in landd ww aet 
apart Tor rewarding the soldiers of the republic — a^recQiapense which. had 
long been promised them. Five out of the seven, therefore, still remained 
to be disposed of. In these five were the national forests^ the moveable 
property of the emigrants and of theycrojvn, the royal residences, and tlie 
possessions of the Belgian clergy. There were then five thousand millicm 
still disposable. But the difficulty consisted in dispoanig of that amount 
The assignat had, in fact, been the means of putting it in oiroulatton 
before the property was soldi But if the assignat were suppressed, as only 
ten thousand million could be added to the existing twentyi a sum whicii 
represented at most, one hundred million of livres, how was the vatne of 
the property to be realized beforehand, and to be employed in defraying the 
expenses of the war ? This was the only objection that could be made to 
the liquidation of the paper and to its suppression. A sort of notes, called 
cedules hypothecaires^ which had been talked of in the preceding^ year, 
were resorted to. According to this old plan, the government was. to 
borrow and to give to the lenders notes conveying a special mortgage on 
particular properties. In order to raise this loan, it was to have recourse 
to financial companies, which were to take off these notes. In short, 
instead of a paper, the pirculation of which was forced, which had but a 
general mortgage, on the national domains, and which was daily iluctuatiii|r' 
in value, there was created by the notes a voluntary paper, to which was 
attached a mortgage upon some particular estate or house, and which could 
not undergo any other change in. value than that of the very object whish 
it represented. It was not a paper-money; it was. not liable to fall heoanse* 
it was not forcibly put intO/ circulation ; but, on tlie other hand, one might 
not find means to dispose of it. In short, the difficulty still consisting at 
this time, as at the outset of the Revolution, in putting the value of the 
property into circulation, the question was, whetW it would, be/betten to 
force the circulation of that value, or to lesure it v-olontaFy. Tte< former 
expedient being completely exhausted, it was natural that it shonld.be 
proposed to try the other. 

' It was decided, therefore, that, after increasing the paper tQ thirty thour- 
sand million, after having set apart one thousand miUioa to obsocb it, and 
reserved the worth of one thousand million, in lands for the soldiefs of the 
country, notes should be made for a sum proportionate to the public wants, 
and that negotiations should be set on foot with fiuanoiid companies for 
these notes. The national forests were not to be thus assigned ; they were 
to be retained by the state. They formed nearly two out of the five thou- 
sand million remaining disp9sable. Companies were to be treated with for 
the alienation of their produce for a certain number of years. 

The consequence of this plan, founded on the reduction of the assignats 
to their real value, was to admit them no longer bu£ at the current worth in 
all transactions. Till they could be withdrawn by the ssde of the thousand 
million appropriated to them, they were no longer to be taken by individu- 
als or by the state, but for their value at the moment. , Thus all confusion 
in dealings would cease, all fraudulent payments were rendered impossible. 
. The state would receive by means of liie taxes real values, which would 
cover at least the ordin^y expenses, and it would have 'm future to pay with 
the domains the extraordinary expenses only of the waj*. The assignaib was 
to be received at.par only in the arrears of the impositions,, arreuss whieh 
were considerable and amounted to thirteen thousand million. Thus thoee 
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wlio were behindhand in their payments,' wefe furnished with an easv 
method of discharging their arrears, on condition that they gfaoidd do ft 
immeaiately ; and the sum of thirty thousand million reimbursable in nar 
tional property at one-thirtieth, was diminishedT by so much. 

This plan, adopted by the Five Hundred, .after a* long discussion in 
secret committee, was immediately carried to the Ancients. While the 
Ancients were engaged in discussing it; new questions were submitted to 
the Five Hundred, on the manner of recalling to, their colours the soldiers 
who had deserted into the interior, and on the mode of nominating thp 
judges, municipal officers, and functionaries of all kinds, whom the elec- 
toral ^semblies, which were agitated by the passiqns of Vendemiaire, 
had not had time or inclination to nominate. Thus did the Directory 
labour without intermission, and furnish fresh subjects of deliberation for 
the two councils. 

The plan of finance submitted to the Ancients rested on sound princi- 
ples; it presented resources, for the resources of France were still im- 
mense : unfortunately, it did not surmount the real difficulty, for it did not 
render those resources actual enough. It is very evident that, with taxes 
which would suffice for her annual expenditure as soon as the paper should 
cease to render the receipts illusory, with seven thousand million for reim- 
borsing the assignats and providing for the extraordinary expenses of the 
war — France possessed resources. The difficulty consisted, while founding 
a pFan on sound principles and adapting it to the future, in providing for 
the present. 

Now the Ancients were of opinion that the assignats ought not to be so 
i^edily renounced. The faculty of creating ten thousand million more» 
furnished, at most, a resource of one hundred miUion, and this was but little 
while awaiting the receipts which the new plan' was to procure. Besides, 
should they find companies 'to treat for the working of the forests fbr twenty 
or thirty years ? Should they find any to take the notes, that is, the free 
assignats ? In this uncertainty about rendering the national domains avail- 
able for the new means, ought they to renounce the former method of ex- 
pending them, namely, the forced assignats ? The Couhcil of the Ancients, 
which most strictly investigated the resolutions of the Five Hundred, and 
which had rejected more than one of them, put its veto upon the financial 
scheme, and refused to sanction it. 

This rejection caused great anxiety, and the public mind again plunged 
into the most. painful uncertainty. The counter-revolutionists', delighted 
with this conflict of ideas, asserted that the difficulties of the situation were 
insuperable, and that the republic would be ruined by the state of the 
finances. The most enlightened men, who are not always the most reso- 
lute, entertained this apprehension. The patriots, irritated to the highest 
degree on perceiving that there had been an idea of abolishing the assignats, 
cried out that the government intended to destroy the last revolutionary 
creation which had saved France; they insisted that, without groping 
about so long, it ought to re-esta}>lish the credit of the assignats by the 
means of 179i3, the maximumy requisitions ^ and death, A violence and an 
excitement was manifested which reminded people of the most turbulent 
yeaors. To crown our misfortunes, affairs on the Rhine had grown worse ;• 

* ^ At this period the military situation of the republic wus far from brilliant; its vio- 
'toricB had diminiBhed at the close of the Convention ; and there was a relaxation jn the 
ill— ipliitr nf thr lioopv. Besides, the generals, disappointed at having si^nalizea their 
•omnumd bv so few victories, and not having the «ai^ort T>f an energetic gorenftiittitt, 

2G 
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Clairfayt, without profiting like a great cwtain by his riotprj, had, neter* 
thelesSy derived from it nQ,w advantages. Having called La Tour's corps to 
him, he had marched upon Pichegru, attacked him on the Pfrim and on the 
canal of Frankendal, pnd ^adually driven him back to Landau. Jourdan 
had advanced upon the N Jie, thrbugh a difficult country, and displayed the 
noblest zeal in cu-rying on the war among tremendous mountains, in order 
to extricate the army of the Rhine ; but his efforts could do no more than 
damp the ardour of the enemy, without repairing our losses. 

If, then, the l^ne of the Rhine was lefl us in the Netherlands, it was lost 
higher up at the Vosges, and the enemy had taken from us an extensive 
semicircle around Mayence. 

In this state of distress, the Directory sent a most urgent despatch to the 
Council of Five Hundred, and proposed one of those extraordinary resolu- 
tions which had been taken on the decisive occasions of ^ the Revolution. 
This was a forced loan of six hundred million in real value, either specie 
or assignats at the current value, divided among the wealthiest classes. This 
was giving an opening to a new series of arbitrary acts, such as Cambon's . 
forced loan from the rich ; but, as this new loan was requirable immedi- 
ately, as it was likely to bring back all the assignats in circulation, and to 
furnish be^des a surplus of three or four hundred million in specie, and it 
was absolutely necessary to find at length prompt and energetic resources, 
it was adopted^ 

It was decided that the assignats should be received at the rate of one 
hundred for one ; two hundred million of loan would, therefore, suffice to 
absorb twenty thousand million of paper. All that came in was to be burnt. 
It was hoped that the paper, being thus almost entirely withdrawn, would 
rise, and that, in case of emergency, the government would be able to 'issue 
more, and to avail itself of this resource. Out of the six hundred million 
there would remain to be raised four hundred million in specie, which 
would furnish resources for the first two. months, for the expenditure of 
this year (year IV, 1795-6) was estimated at one thousand five hundred 
million. 

Certain adversaries of the Directory, who, without caring much about 
the state of the country, merely wished to thwart the new government at 
any rate, raised the most alarming objections. This loan, they said, would 
run away with all the specie in France, nay, there was not even enough 
to pay it — as if the state, In taking four hundred million in metal, would 
not pour them back, into the circulation, by purchasing corn, cloth, leather, 
iron, 6i,c. The state was not going to burn anything but the papei*. The 
question was, whether France could furnish immediately four hundred 
million's worth of articles of consumption, and burn two hundred million 
in paper which was pompously called twenty thousand million. She cer- 
tainly could. The only inconvenience was in the mode of collection, 
which was likely to be vexatious, and on that account less productive. But 
what was to be done ? To confine the assignats to thirty thousand million, 
that is to say, to make a provision beforehand of only one hundred real 
millions, then to destroy the plate, and to depend for the supply of the 
state on the alienation of the revenue of the forests and the disposal of the 
notes, that is, on the issue of a voluntary paper, had j^ppeared too bold. 

began to incline to insubordination. The Convention had directed Pichegrd and Jour- 
dan to surround and make themselves masters o^ Mayence, in order that they iiMirht,br 
that means, occupy the whole line of the Rhine. This selieme entirely failed thfontth 
the misconduct of Pichegru."— ^j^e/. E, ^ -■ 
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Uiieeitaiii m to whit o^old be raised Toliuittriy, tke CoiuiGilfl IlKHiglit it 
best to compel the French tcr contribute eaLtraordinarily. 

By meaqs of the forced loan, it was^ argaed, part at least of the pap^r 
would fiome back ; it would come back with a certain quantity of specie ; 
^then aeain, there would. still be the plate, which would hare acquired .more 
value by the absorption of the greater part of the assign ats. The other 
-resources were not on this account renounced ; it was decided that part 
of the domains should be noted — a tedious operation, fpr' it was necessary 
to mention every property in the note, and then to make a bargain with the 
..financial companies/ The sale of the houses situated in towns, of lands 
under three hundred acres, and lastly of the possessions of the Belgian 
clergy, was decreed. The alienation of all the late royal residences, ex- 
cepting Fontainebleau, Versailles, and Compiegne, was resolved upon. 
The moveable property of the emigrants was also to be sold forthwith. All 
these sales were to take place by auction. 

The government durst not yet decree the reduction of the assignats to 
the currency, which would have put an end to the greatest evil, that of 
.ruining all those who received them, private individuals as well as the ^tate. 
It was afraid of destroying them all at once by this simple measure. It 
was decided thai in the forced loan they should be received at one hundred 
vfor one ; that in the arrears of contributions they should be received at 
their full value, in order to encourage the payment of those arrears, which 
were to bring in thirteen thousand million ; that the reimbursement of 
/Capital should be still suspended, but that the rentes and interests of all 
Jcinds should be paid^t the rate of ten for one, which again woqld be ruin-' 
ous for those, who received their income at that rate. The payment of the 
Jand-tax and rents of farms was kept upon their former footing, that is, half 
in kind and half in assignats. The customs were to be paid half in assign 
jiats and half in specie. This exception was made in favour of the 
Customs, because there was abundance of specie on the frontiers. There 
was likewise an exception in favour of Belgium. The assignats had not 
found their way thither .; it was decided that the forced loan, or the taxes, 
should there be levied in specie. 

The government, therefore, returned timidly to specie, and dnrst not 
boldly cut the difficulty, as is usual in such cases. Thus the forced loan, 
the sale of domains, the arrears, in bringing back considerable quantities of 
paper, allowed more to be issued. Some receipts in specie might also fairly 
be reckoned upon. ^ 

The two most important determinations, after the laws of finance, were 
the determinations relative to desertion, and to the mode of nominating 
the' functionaries not yet elected. The one was to serve to recompose the 
armies, the other to complete the organization of the communes and of 
the tribunals. 

Desertion to the foreign enemy, a crime extremely rare, was to be pu- 
nished with death. A warm discussion took place relative to the penalty to 
be inflicted on crimping. In spite of the opposition, the same punishment 
was fixed for it as for desertion to the enemy. All furloughs granted to 
young men of the requisition were to expire in ten days. The pursuit of 
the young men who had abandoned their colours, committed to the munici- 
pal^ies, was alack and ineffective ;, it was given to the gendarmerie. De-' 
sertion to the interior was to be punished with imprisonment for the first 
lUmei and with chains for the second. The great requisition of Augusf, 
1799, which was the only measure of recruiting that had been adopted, 



.pfpdnefli ilMi fUMOlif^ toittthe aranes ; it liaA wAmi fcff lite U«l fkree 
years to keep them on a,iiwpectebte .feo^mg, md it miglft siM'Mtffiee, with 

. ibe aid of « law wbioh shooid insure its execution. The new «vraDgetoents 
were combated by the opposition, which tended naturally to dimmii^ the 

. acUon of the government, but they were adopted by the majority of the 
two councils. - 

Many of the electoral assemblies, agitated by the decrees of the 6th atid 
the 13th of Fructidor, had wasted tl^ir time and not completed the nomi- 
nation of the individuals who were to compose the local administrations 
and the tribunals. Such of them as were situated in the provinces of the 
West, had not been able to do so, on account of the civil war. Others had 
.been guilty of negligence and the abandonment of their rights. The Con- 
ventional majority, to insure the homogeneonsness of the government, and a 
homogeneousness entirely revolutionary, proposed that the Directory should 
have the nominations. It is natural that the government should inherit all 
the rights which the citizens renounpe, that is, that the action of the go- 
vernment should make np for that of individuals. Thus, in those cases 
where the assemblies had suffered the constitutional term to eixpire^, where 
they had not cared to exercise their rights, it was natural that Uie Directory 
'should be called upon to nominate. To convoke new assemblies would be 
violating the constitution, which forbade that ; it would be rewarding revolt 
against the laws ; in short, it would be opening a door to fVesh trouUes. 
^her'e were, besides, analogies in the constitution which must lead to a 
vpsQlution of the question in favour of the Directory. It was empowered to 
jnake the nominations in. the colonies, and to appomt snccesBors to the 
functionaries, who had died or xesigned in the interval between one election 
wd another. The o(^>onlion did not hJA to attack this arrangement. fNi- 
nolard in the Council of the Five Hundred, Portalis, Dnpont of Nemoiurs, 
TiO]|9on<-Ducoudray, in the Council of the Ancients, maintained that this 
was eonferring a royal prerc^tive on the Directory. This niiinerity, whi^h 
aecredy leant mere to monarchy than to the republic, here changed parts 
with the republican majority, and supported democratic ideas with the 
utmost exaggeration. In other respects, the warm and solemn dtsomssfon 
va0 not disturbed by any outburst of passion. The Directory had the 
nopiinsitioBS, on the sole condition of choosing from among those who had 
ahready been honotired with the suffices of die people. Principles led to 
this i(^ati(Hi ; but policy recommended it still more strongly. New elec- 
tions were avoided for the moment, and greater homoges»eOttdness was 
given to the whole administration, to the tribunals, and to the government. 
The Directory had, therefore, the means of procuring funds, of recruiting 
the army, of completing /the organization of the administration and of jue- 
tice. It had the majority in the two councils. A temperate opposition 
arose, it is true, in the Five Hundred and in the Ancients; some voices of 
the new 'third disputed its authority with it, but this oj^sition was cidm 
and d^^ous. It seemed to respect its extraordinary situation and its ardu- 
ous labours. No doubt it respected also in this government, elected by 
the Conventionalists and upheld by them, the Revolution still ail-^werfui 
and deeply enraged. The five Directors had shared the general task among 
them. Barras had the personnel, and Carnot, the movement of the armies ; 
B^wbel, the foreign affairs ; Le Toumeur and Lareveillere-L^aux, tfae 
intsmal administration. They, nevertheless, deliberated all together '4m 
every important meamire. They had long made shift with the moM 
vwetched fiifaiture ; but at length they had obtained ftom the Gavde-lK^n- 



begin to mpmn^nt Ifae Froiek repcMie In ^a woltliy< matmor. Their at|fe- 
diaMbera were foil df appUeants, anion^ whom it was not ahvaye eagy to 
dmoBe. The Direetorj, fahhfol to its erigin and its nature, always selected 
the most decisive men. Warned by the inmirrection of the 13th of Vend6- 
miaire, it. had provided a considerable and imposing force to secure Paris - 
and the seat of the government from a frebh coup de main. Young Bona- 
parte, who had figured on the 18th of Vendemiaire, had been appointed to 
the command of this army, . called the army of the interior * He had 
entirely reorganized and placed it in the camp of Grenelle. He had col- 
lected into a single corps, by the name of the legion of police, part of the 
patriots who had offered their services on the 13th of Vendemi^ire. Most 
of these patriots belonged to the old gendarmerie, dissolved after the 9th of 
Thermidor, which was itself full of old^ soldiers of the French Guards. 
Bonfqparte then organized the constitutional guard of the Directory and that 
of the Coufncils. This imposing and welWirected force was capable of 
overawing everybody, and keeping the parties in order. 

Steady in its course, the Directory pronounced itself still more decidedly 
on a great ni|piber of measures of detail. It persisted in not notifying its 
installntion to the Conventional deputies on mission in the departments. 
It enrjoioiad all the manages of theatres not to su^er any other air to be 
sung than the M arseillaise> The Reveil du Peuple was proscribed. This 
measure was deemed puerile : it would certainly have be^n more dignified 
to prohibit all songs ; bat it was desiraUe to enliven the repubiioan enthu- 
^iasm, whieh, nnfortnnatefy, had somewhat cooled. The Directory caused 
some pqiyalist journals, which had continued to write with the same violence 
as in Vend^miaire, to be prosecuted. Though the liberty of the press was 
nnlimited, the law of the Convention 'against writers who should advocate 
the restoration of royalty, Innoshed a med^im of repression in extreme 
caeeB. Rieher-Serizy was prosecuted ; Lemaitre and Brottier, whose cop- 
respondence with Verona, London, aud La Vendee, proved their quality of 
royalnst agents md their influence in thediitiirbancesofVend6miaire, were 
brought to triatl. Lemaitre was condemned to death as the principal agent, 
fivottier was acquitted. It was ascertained that two secretaries of the com- 
mittee of ptibbc welfare bad ^mished them with important papers. The- 
three depii^es, Sadadin, Lhomond, and Rov^e, put under arrest on account 
of the 13th of Vendemiaire, afler their re-election had been declared by the 
«leetDral assembly of Paris, were reinstated by the two councils, on the 
ground that they were already deputies at the time of the proceedings 
against th^tn, and that the forms pr^cribed by the constitution in regard to 
<lepi|tieB, had not be^ observed. Cormatm, and the Chouans seized with 
him foi^)infraction of the pacification, were also brought to, trial. Cormatin 
wae banished for having secretly continued to foment civil war ; the others 
Wiere acquitted, to the great displeasure of the patriots, 'V^ complained 
bitterly of the indulgence of the tribunals. 

The conduct of the Directory towards the minister of the court qf FJo- 

* ** The few months, dnring which Bonaparte was at the head of the army of the 
interior, were replete with dtmcnlties and disturbance ; and he frequentljir had occasion 
to harangue the people at the sections and the fanzbonVgs. One day, while he was ad- 
dressing the crowd, a fkt woman, interrupting him, said, < Never mind these smart 
oiBcars, who, so that they tiiemselves get fat, do not care who else is starved.* ' Napo- 
leon, who was then very thin, turned round and replied, *-Look at me, good woman, and) 
then tell me, which of us two is the fatest.* This repartee turned the wn^h against her^. ' 
and the mob dispersed." — HazliU. £. 
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nUkOB proved MUl nore atroajgiy A^ rqmUMHHnrfigoiir of its seBtiaeMliL It 
liad bam at length agreed with Austria to deliTer up to her the daughter 
•of Louis ^VI., the only pne left of the family that had been^sonfined in the 
Temple, on condition that the deputies placed in her hands by Dumouriez 
should be given up to the French advanced posts.* The {Mrincess set out 
from the Temple on the 28th of Frimaire (December the 19th). The 
minister of the interior went himself to fetch her, and conducted herewith 
the greatest respect to bis hotel, whence she set out aecompanied by persons 
of her own selection. An ample provision was made for her journey, and 
she was thus conveyed towards the frontiers. The royalists did not fail to 
make verses and allusions concerning the unfortunate prisoner, at length 
restored to liberty. Count Carletti, the minister of Florence, who had been 
^nt to Paris on account of his known attachment to France and the Revo- 
lution, applied to the directory for permission to see the princess, in his 
quality of minister of an allied court. That minister had become suspected, 
no doubt wrongfully, on account of the very exaggeration of his republican- 
ism. It was scarcely conceivable that the minister of an absolute prince, 
and above all, of an Austrian prince, could be so republican. The only 
aixswer given by the Directory was an order to quit Paris iiunediately, but 
it declared, at the same time, that this measure was purely personal to the 
envoy, and no^ to the court of Florence, with which the French republic 
continued on terms of friendship. 

It was now six weeks, at most, since the Directory was instituted ; it began 
to settle itself; the parties accustomed themselves to the idea of an esta- 
blished government, and, thinking less of overthrowing it, prepared to op- 
pose it within the limits marked out by the constitutiofi. The patriots, not 
renouncing their favourite idea of a club, had assembled at the Pantheon ; 
they already met to the number of more than four thoiSisand, and formed an 
assembly very much like that of the old Jacobins. Faithful, however, to 
the letter of the constitution, they had avoided what it forbade in the meet- 
ings of citizens, namely, the organization of a political assembly. Thus 
they had not a bureau ; they had not provided themselves with tickets ; the 
jpersons present were not divided into spectators and members ; there ex- 
isted neither correspondence nor affiliation with other societies of the same 
kind. With these exceptions, the club had all the characteristics of the 
old parent society, and its passions, still older, were, on that account, the 
more stubborn. 

The sectionaries had composed societies more analogous to their tastes 
■and manners. At this time, as under the Convention, they numbered in 
their ranks some secret royalists, but in very small number ; most of them 
were enemies, from fear or fashion of the Terrorists and of the Convention- 
alists, whom they affected to confound, and whom they were vexed to find 
again almost all in the new government. Societies had been formed at 
which the newspapers were read, at which the members conversed on politi- 
cal subjects with the politeness and in the tone of the drawing-rooms, and 

* ^ The princess royal experienced from the period of h^r brother's death a mitigated 
captivity. Finally, on the 19th of December, 1795, this last remaining relic of the 
family of Louis was permitted to leave her prison and her country, in exchange for 
Lafayette and others, whom, on that' condition, Austria delivered from captivity. She 
becavie aflerwards the wife of her cousin, the Duke d'Angouleme, and obtained, by the 
manner in which she conducted herself at Bordeau, in lolS, the highest praise for gal- 
lantry and spirit" — Scott* s Ltfe ofJfapoUon. £. 

It was of this princess that Napoleon observed to one of his ministers, " She is the 
only man of the family.'* £. 
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^here dancing and music aacceeded readingsand conversation. The winter 
began, and these gentry indulged in pleasure as an act of opposition to the 
(revolutionary system — a system which nobody thought of reviving, for 
there were no. St. Justs, no Robespierres, no Couthons, to bring us back by 
terror to impossible manners. « 

The two parties had their newspapers. The patriots h^d he Trihun du 
Peupie, L'Ami du Peuple, VEdaireur du Peupie^ L* Orateur plebSien, 
Le Journal des Hommes Libres, These papers were thoroughly Jacobin. 
La Quotidienne, L^Hclair, Le,' Veridique, Le Postilion, Le Messager, La 
Feuille du Jour, passed for royalist papers.' The patriots, in their club and 
their journals, though the government certainly was strongly attached to the 
Revolution,* manifested great irritation. It was, it is true, not so much 
with it as with events that they were angry. The reverses on the Rhine, 
the new movements in La Vendee, the, alarming financial crisis, were with 
them a motive for reverting to their favourite ideas. If the armies were 
beaten, if the assigna^s fell, it was because the government was indulgent^ 
because it knew not how to recur to great revolutionary means. The new 
financial system, in 'particular, which denoted a desire to abolish the as- 
.signats, and wftich seemed to forebode their speedy suppression, had greatly 
irritated the patriots. 

Their adversaries needed no other cause of complaint than this very 
irritation. Terror, according to them, was ready to rise ags^in. Its parti- 
sans were incorrigible ; it was to no purpose that the Directory did all that 
they wished ; they were not satisfied ; they were again bestirring themselves ; 
4hey had re-opened the old den of the Jacobins, and there they were again 
iiatching all sorts of crimes. 

Such were tl)e labours of the government, the march of mind, and the 
state of parties, in Frimaire, year IV (November and December, 1795). 

The military operations, continued in spite of the season, began to 
promise more propitious results, and to afford the new administration some 
compensation for its arduous efforts. The zeal with which Jourdan had 
•advanced into the Hundsriick through a frightful country, and without any 
of the material resources which ought to have mitigated the sufferings of 
his army, had somewhat re-established our affairs on the Rhine. The 
Austrian generals, whose troops were as puch worn out as ours, finding 
themselves exposed to a series of obstinate combats in the heart of winter, 
proposed an armistice, during which the Imperial and the French armies 
should retain the positions which they then occupied. The armistice was 
accepted, on condition of ten days' notice being given before recommencing 
hostilities. The line which separated the two armies, following the Rhine 
from Dijsseldorf to above Neuwied,Iefl the river there, formed a semicircle 
from Bingen to Mannheim, passing along the foot of the Vosges, rejoined 
the Rhine above Mannheim, and did not leave it again as far as Basle. 
Thus we had Ibst all the semicircle on the left bank. It was, however, a 
loss which a more well-conceived manoeuvre might repair. The principal 

* " The Directorial government, which was warrtily attached to the Revolution, en- 
deavoured to recall the enthusiasm and unanimity of its first years. ' You,' they wrote 



l>roduced its happy enthusiasts and performed its miracles. Surely it is a highly inter- 
esting spectacle to see the banners of liberty waving over every hoase, the republican 
motto over every door ! Go on, hasten the day when the sacred name of the republic 
.-shall be Vdimtarily engraven on -every heart.' —Mignet. £. 
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misfortutie consisted iahaiviiig lost, for the moment, the vscendeacy of 
victory. The armies, exhausted with fatigue, entered into cantonments, 
and aU the necessary preparations began to be made for eoabKng them, iti 
the following spring, to open a decisive campaign. 

On the frontiers of Italy, the season had not yet wholly forbidden 
military operations. The army of the Eastern Pyrenees had been removed 
to the Alps. The march from Perpignan to Nice had taken considerable 
time, and the want of provisions and shoes had rendered it still slower. 
Ax length, towards the month of November, Augereau uiaroe with a superb 
division, which had already signalized itself in thei^|>laius of Catalonia. 
Kellermann, as we have seen, had been obliged to draw back his right 
wing, a'nd to relinquish the immediate communication with Genoa. He 
had his left on the high Alps, and his centre at the Col de Tende. His 
right was' placed behind the line called* the line of Borghetto, one of the 
three which Bonaparte had reconnoitered and marked out in the preceding 
year, in case of a retreat. Devins, quite proud of his petty success, was 
resting in the Riviera of Genoa, and making a great parade of his plans, 
without executing any of them. The brave Kellermann was impatiently 
awaiting the reinforcements from Spain, to resume the offensive, and to 
recover ^is communication with Genoa. He wished to terminate the 
campaign by a brilliant action, which should restore the Riviera to the 
French, open to them the door to the Apennines and to ItaJy, and detach 
the King of Sardinia from the coalition. Bartheleray, our ambassador in 
Switzerland, was constantly repeating that a victory towards the maritime 
Alps would gain us an immediate peace with Piedmont, and the definitive 
concession of the line of the Alps. The French government agreed with 
Kellermann upon the necessity of attacking, but not upo|^ the plan to be 
adopted, and sent^cherer, who wa^ already advantageously known for bis 
success at the battle of the Ourthe and in Catalonia, to supersede him. 
Scherer arrived in the middle of Brumaire, and resolved to attempt a 
decisive action. 

The reader is aware that the chain of the Alps, when it takes the name 
of Aipennines, runs very close to the Mediterranean from Albenga to 
Genoa, leaving between the sea and the crest of the mountains only narrow 
and rapid slopes, scarcely three leagues iA extent. On the opposite side,, 
on the contrary, that is, towards the plains of the Po, the slopes decline 
gently for a space of twenty leagues. The French army, placed on the 
maritime declivities, was encamped between the mountains and the sea. 
The Piedmontese army, under Colli, established in the intrenched camp 
below Ceva, on the other side of the Alps, guarded the entrance to Pied- 
mont against the left of the French array. The Austrian army vras partly 
on the crest of the Apennines at Rocca-Barbenne, partly on the maritime 
slope in the basin of Loano, communicated thus with Colli by its ri^t,. 
occupied by its. centre the crest of the mountains, and intercepted the line 
of coast by its left, so as to cut off our communications with Genoa. At 
the sight of such a state of things, an idea occurred. If the French, 
operating in force upon the right and centre of the Austrian army, were 
to drive it from the summit of the Apennines, and to take from it the upper 
crests, they would #hus separate it from that of Coin, and, marching 
rapidly along those crests, they would enclose its left in the basin of 
Loano between the mountains and the sea. This plan had suggested itself to 
Massena, one of the generalB of division, who had proposed it to Kellermann. 
• It occurred also to Scherelr, and he purposed carrying it into ex^ciuioo. 
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OtvilM^- after makiiqfflone sttempCt^ dnringAiifiMt aii^ September; on 
ouF line of Borghetto, had renounced all idea of making an attack fbr that 
year. He was iti, and Wall is had been sent, on his applicatioD, to succeed 
iiim^ The officers thought only of indulging in the dissipations of winter 
ia Genea and its enrirons. Seherer, having .procured for his army some 
|MH>visioQs and tnreaitywfour thousand pair of sboes, of which it was in 
absolute want, fbed his movenent for the 2d of Frimaire (Norember the 
23d). He atarted witb thirty-siv thousand men to attack ibrty-five 
thousand ; but the excellent choice of the point of attack compensated for 
the inequality of focce. He directed Augereau to drrre the left of the 
enemy into the basin of Loano; Massena to fall upon their centre at 
Roaca-Barbeme, and to make himself master of the summit of the 
Apeiininea; lastily, he ordered Serrurier to keep in check Colli, who 
formed the right <m the opposite slope. Augereau, while pushing the 
Austrian right into the basin of Loano, was to act but slowly ; Massena, 
•on the contrary, was to file rapidly along the crests, and turn the basin of 
Loano, in order to ^mt up the Austrian left there ; and Serrurier was to 
d«cei?e CoUi by false attacks. 

On the morning of tke 2d of Friniaire (November 23d, 17%), the 
French, cannon awoke the Austriaos, who had no expectation of a battle. 
Tke officers' hastened from Loano and Finale, to put themselves at the head 
of their aatonished troops. Augereau attacked with vigour, but without 
precipitation. He was stopped by the brave Roccavina. This general, 
^ placed .on a knoll, in the middle of the basin of Loano, defended it with 
obfitinaey, and sixflSered himself to be surrounded by Augereau's division, 
but still refused to surrender. Whoi encompassed, he mshed headlong 
upon the liae that hemmed him in, and rejoined the Austrian army, cutting 
his way through a French brigade. 

Schever, represnng the ardour of Augereau, obliged him to employ his 
small anns onfy before Loano, that he might not push the Austrians too 
speedily on tfaetr line of retreat. Meanwhile Massena, charged with the 
brilliant part of the plan, climbed, with the vigour and boldness which 
distinguished him on all occasions, the crests of the Apennines, surprised 
d'Argeateau, who commanded the right of the Austrians, threw him into 
extreme disorder, drove him from all his positions, and encamped in the 
evening on the heights of Melogno, which formed the circumference of the 
basin of Loano, and closed its rear. Serrurier, by firm and well calculieited 
attacks, bad occupied Colli and the whole right of the enemy. 

In the evening of the 2d, the troops encamped, in dreadful weather, on 
the positions which they had occupied. On the morning of the 3d, Scherer 
continued his operation ; Serrurier, having been reinforced, began to attack 
Colli more seriously, in order to cut him off completely from his allies; 
Massena continued to occupy all the crests and ~ outlets of the Apennines ; 
Augereau, 'ceasing to restrain himself, vigorously pushed the Austrians, 
whose rear had been intercepted. From that moment they commenced 
their retreat, in tremendous weather, and by miserable roads. Their right 
and ctiitre fled in disorder on the back of the Apennines ; their left, pent 
in between the mountains and the sea, retired with difficulty along the shore 
by the road of La Corniche. A storm of wind and snow prevented so 
active a pmrsuit as might otherwise have taken place; nevertheless, five 
thousand prisoners, several thousand killed, forty pieces of cannon, and 
immense magazines, were the ft:uit of this battle, one of the most disastrous 
tlmt the. allies had fought since the hymning of the war, and dne of the 
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most ikiUhUy eosdaotod on tli» part of the F^eooh^ m the jodgucttl of 
milituy men. 

Piedmont was in conBternation at these tidings. Italy gare itself np 
for lost, and was cheered only by the seasoOt. which ^^ too far adyanced 
for the French to follow op their operations. Considerable magazines 
served to mitigate the hardships and the privations of the army. There 
needed a victory so important to raise the drooping spirits, and to give 
strength to the new government. It was pablisl»Bd and hailed with great 
joy by ail the genuine patriots. 

At the same moment, afiairs took a no less favourable turn in the pro« 
vinces of the West. Hoche, having increased the army which ocenpied the 
two Vendees to forty-four thousand men, having placed intrenched posts 
on the Nantes Sevre, so as to separate StoiBet from Charette, having dis- 
persed the first assemblage formed by Charette, and guarding by a camp at 
SouUans the whole coast of the Marais, was in a condition to oppose a 
landing. The English squadron, lying at the Il&*Dieu, was, on the contrary, 
in a very melancholy position. The island on which the expedition had 
so injudiciously landed, presented only a surface without shelter, without 
resources, and less than three-quarters of a league in extent. The shore 
of the island offered no safe anchorage. The ships were there exposed to 
all the fury of the wind over a bottom of rocks, which cut their cables 
and placed them every night in the greatest danger. The opposite coast, 
on which it was proposed to land, was one vast beach, without any depth 
of water, upon which the waves broke incessantly, and where boats, owing 
to the .violence of the breakers, could. not reach the shore without running 
the risk of foundering. Every day increWed the dangers of the English 
squadron and the resources of Hoche. The French prince had been at 
the Ile-Dieu above six weeks. All the envoys of the Chonans and of the 
Vendeans surrounded him, and, mingling with his staff, each presented his 
ideas and strove to obtain their adoption. All were desirous of having the 
prince among them ; but they all agreed in one thing, that he ought to 
land as soon as possible, no matter to what point the preference was 
given. 

It must be confessed that, owing to this stay of six weeks at Ile-Dieu, in 
face of the coast, the landing had become difficult. Long hesitation ought 
no more to precede a descent, than the passage of a river, since the enemy 
is put on the alert, and apprized of the point threatened. The determina- 
tion to land on the coast being once tak^n, notice should have been given 
to all the chiefs, and the descent should haye been effected unawares, at 
a point which would have permitted the troops to remain in communica- 
tion with the English squadron, and to which the Vendeans and the Chou- 
ans could have directed considerable forces. Assuredly, if the expedition 
bad landed on the coast without threatening it so long, forty thousand 
royalists of Bretagne and La Vend6e might have been collected before 
Hoche would have time to move his regiments. When we recollect what 
happened at Quiberon, the facility with which the landing was effected, 
and the time that it took to assemble the republican troops, we sbull be 
convinced that. the landing would have been very easy, had it not been 
preceded by a long cruise off the coast. While thejname of Puisaye para- 
lyzed all the chiefs, that of the prince would have rallied them all and 
have caused risings in twenty departments. It is true that the new inraders 
would afterwards have had severe battles to fight, that they would have 
been obliged to disperse perhaps before the enemy, to run away like paxti- 



0aA8, to hide dwiiMeliret is the woods, to reeppetr, hide again, and ]«tdy» 
to ran the risk of being taken and shot Soch is the jirice of thrones 
There was nothing nnworthj in chouanmngm the forests of Bretagne, or in 
the marshes and ifaoors of La Vendee. A prince issuing from those retreats 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors wonld not have been less glorious 
than Gustavus Vasa, emerging from the mines of Dalecarlia. Moreover, 
it is firobable that the presence of the prince would hate excited such zeal 
in the royalist districts that a numerous army, conthiually at his side, would 
have permitted him to attempt enterprises of importance. It is probable 
that none of those about him would have had sufficient genius to conquer 
the young plebeian who commanded the republican army; but, at least, they 
might have given him some trouble to conquer them. There are frequently 
many consolations in a defeat ; Francis I. found great consolation in that 
of Pavia: 

If the landing was practicable at the time when the squadron arrived, it 
was no longer so after passing six weeks at the Ile-Dieu. The English 
seamen declared that it would soon be impossible to keep the sea^ and 
that it was absolutely necessary to come to some determination ; the whole 
coast of Charette's country was covered with troops ; there was no possibili- 
ty of landing unless beyond the Loire, near the mouth of the Vilaine, or 
in the- country of Scepeaux, or in Bretagne in Puisaye's. But the emi- 
grants and the prince would not land anywhere but in that of Charette, in 
whom alone they placed confidence. Now the thing was impracticable on 
Charette' s coast. The prince; according to the assertion of Af . de Vauban, 
solicited the English ministry to recall him. The ministry at first refused, 
unwilling that the cost of its expedition should be thrown away. QoW- 
ever, it left the pHnce at liberty to pursue whatever course he thought 
proper. 

From diat m<Hnent, every preparation was made for departure. Long 
and useless instructions for the royalist chiefe were ,drawn up. They wer^ 
tdd that superior orders prevented for a moment the e^cution of a 
descent; that Messrs. Charette^ Stofflet, Sapinaud, and Spepeaux, must 
arrange among themselves to bring together a force of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand men beyond the Loire, which, united ta the Bretbns, might form 
a picked corps of forty or fifty thousand men, sufficient to protect the land- 
ing of the prince ; that they should be apprized of the point of landing 
as soon as these ' preliminary measures were taken ; and that all the 
resources of the English monarchy would be employed in seconding the 
efforts of the royalist provinces. To these instructions were added a few 
thousand pounds iterling fou each chief, some muskets, and a small quaii- 
tity of powder. These things were put ashore at night on the coast of 
Bretagne. The provisions with which the English had loaded their squa- 
dron were spoiled and thrown into the sea. They were obliged also to 
throw over the five hundred horses belonging to the English cavalry and 
artillery, which were almost all diseased from being so long on shipboard. 

The English squadron set sail on the 15th of November (Brumaire 26f!h), 
and, at its departure, left the royalists in consternation. They were told 
that it was the English who had obliged the prince to go back ; they were 
indignant, and again gave full scope to their abhorrence of the perfidy of 
England. The most incensed was Chareite, and he had some -reason to' 
be so, for he was the most compromised. Charette had taken up arms 
again in the hope of a great expedition, in the hope of immense means,, 
which would counterbalance the inequdity of force between him and the 
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re|Kii}ll6«ii8; tliifi bo^ diiUfpfiiiiHd, he «oiifel bavr no <ilMr fira^Mct birt 
ilMit of infaHible »64 very speedjr destsoetm. The thraat of a deieeitt 
had drawn up«n him alJ the Ibroea of the repuhtioana ; and thia tine he 
was obliged to Tenounce all hope of negotiating; he had notiuBg to expeet 
but to be^shot without meroy, and wkhoot even haviag any right, to ooato- 
plain of an enemy by whom he had already, l^een ao gienerooBly paadonedt 

He resolved to sell hia life dearly and to employ hia iaal momenla- in deft- 
perate efibrta. He fought aavevai actions with ^. view to get apon tlw rear 
of Hoohe, to break through the Hne of the Nantes Sevre,. to throw hinia^ 
into Stofflet's country, and to force this colleague to resume his anne* He 
coeldnot accomj^iah diis purpose, and waa driven back into the Marais bj 
Hoche's columns. Sapinaud, whom he had prevailed upon to ana again, 
mirprised the town of Montaigu, and endeavoured to reach Ch&tillon ; but 
he was stopped before that place, beaten, and obliged to disperse his corps. 
The line of die Sevre could not be broken. Stofflet, behind that fortified 
line, was obliged to keisp quiet, and besides he was not disposed to resume 
arms. He beheld with secret pleasure the destruction of a rival who had 
been leaded with titles, and who had intended to ddiver him up to the 
republicans. Scepeaux, between the Loire and the Yilaine, durst not yet 
stir. Bretagne was disorganized by discord. The divbion o£ Morbihaa, 
commanded by George Gadoudal, Imd revolted against Puasaye. This waa 
at the instigation of the emigrants, who surrounded the French prittce, and 
who had retained their old resentment against the latter chief. They 
wished to deprive ^um of the command of Bretagne, but it was the 4>raion 
of Morbihan alone that threw off the authority of the generalissimo. 

Such was the state of things when Hoche comnranced the great work 
of pacification. This young general, a skilful politician bb weH as 
soldier,* clearly perceived that it was not by arms, that he must endeavour 
to conquer an enemy with whom it was impossible to grapple, ani who* was 
jiowh^ie to be come at., He had already despatehed several maveahie 
colwnns in pursuit of Ckarette; but heavily armed sohliers, who were 
obliged to cair^y everything widi diem and were unaccpiaintad: with tbe 
country, could not equal in speed peasants carrying nothing bat their 
musket, who were sure of finding provisions everywhere, aial acqaaiiited 
with every ravine and every ct^se. In consequence, he immediately or- 
dered all pursuit to cease, aiul formed a plan which, being followed op with 
firmness and perseverance, ooald not fail to restore peace tp those desolated 
districts. 

The inhabitant of La Vendee* was at once peasant and soldier. Amid 
the horrors of civil war, he had not ceased to cultivaM^ his fields and to 
attend to his cattle. His musket was at has side, hid beneatii stra^ or in 
the ground. At the first signal of his chiefe, he hastened to them, attacked 
the republicans, then stole away through the woods, returned to his fields, 
and again concealed his piece ; and the republicans found but an unarmed 

* ^ Toang Hoehe was every w«^ qualified for the important bat diffionlt duty with 
which he was oharjgred— the pacineation of La Vendue. Endowed by nature with a 
clear judgment^ an intrepid character, and an unconquerable resolution, firm, sagacious, 
and humane, he was eminently fitted for that mixture of gentleness and resorlution 
whioh is necessary to heal the wounds, and subdue the passions^ of ovvil war. Tliis 
rare cxMasbination of civil and military qualities mieht hare rendered hiai a foraaidab^e 
rival, of Napoleon, and possibly endangered the public peace, had he not united to these 
shining parts a patriotic heart and a love of liberty, which rendered him superior to all 
temptation ; and more likely, had he lived, to have followed the example of WashiRgton^ 
than the^ foetoleps of Cmar or CnmweWr^^lisan. E. 



jpeasatit, in wbem thej eoirid not by 'ttnjmetiiB recognfee a soklier. In this 
manner the Yendeans fought, sabsisted, tind continued to be dmost inac- 
cessible. While they «till possessed the means of annoyance and of recruit- 
ing themselves, the rq>ublican armies, whom a ruined administration could 
no longer support, were in want of everything, and found themselves in a 
state of utter destitution. 

The Vendeans could' not be made to feel the war except by devastations 
— a course which had been tried during' the time of terror, but which had 
only excited furious resentments without pi#tting an end to the civil war. 

Hoche devised an ingenious method of reducing the country without 
laying it waste, by depriving it of its arms, and taking part of its produce 
for the supply of the republican army. In the first place, he persisted in 
the establishment of several intrenched camps, some of which, situated on 
the Sevre, separ^ed Charette from Stofflet, while others covered Nantes, 
the coast, and Les Sables. He then formed a circular line, which was sup- 
ported by the Sevre and the Loire, and tended to envelop progressively the 
whole country. This line was composed of very strong posts, connected 
by patroles, so as to leave no free space by which an enemy who was st all 
numerous could pass. These posts were directed to occupy every hamlet 
and village, and to disarm them. To accomplish this, they were to seize 
the cattle, which usually grazed together, and the corn stowed away in the 
barns ; they were also to secure the principal inhabitalits : they were not to 
restore the cattle and the com, nor to release the persons taken as hostages, 
till the peasants should have voluntarily delivered up their arms. Now, as 
the Vendeans cared much more about their cattle and their corn than about 
the Bourbons and Charette, they could not fail to surrender their arms. In 
order not to be overreached by the peasants, who might give up a- few 
wretched muskets and keep the others, the officers charged with the dis- 
arming were to demand Uie list of enrolment kept in every parish, and to 
require as many muskets as there were persons enrolled. In default of 
these registers, it was recommended to them to make an estimate of the 
population, and to require a number of muskets equal to one-fourth of the 
male portion of it. After receiving the arms, they were faithfully to restore 
the cattle and the corn, with the exception of a part to be levied by the 
name of a tax, and to be collected in magazines formed on the rear of that 
line. Hoche had directed that the inhabitants should be treated with the 
utmost mildness, and that the most scrupulous punctuality should be ob- 
served in restoring their cattle, their corn, and especially their hostages. 
He had particularly recommended to the officers to have intercourse with 
them, to treat them well, to send them even sometimes to his head-quarters, 
and to make them presents of corn or other things. He had also enjoined 
the greatest respect to be paid to the curSs, The Vendeans, said he, have 
but one real sentiment, that is, attachment to their priests. These latter 
want nothing but protection and tranquillity ; let us insure both to them, let 
us add some benefits, and the affections of the country will be restored to 
them. 

That line, which he called the line of disarming, was to envelop 
Lower Vendue circularly, to advance by degrees, and, at length, to em- 
brace the whole of it. As it advanced, it lefl behind it the disarmed 
. country, reduced, nay, even reconciled with the republic. It moreover ' 
protected it against a return of the insurgent chiefs, who usually punished 
submission to the republic and the surrender of arms by devastations. 
Two moveable columns preceded it, to fight those chiefs and to seize 
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ttem if potiiUe; tad, e^agmg tkmn np more and move, it eoald n^^ 
fail al last to enclose and to secure tbeoi. (The utmost vigilance w«s> 
recommended to all the commandants of posts^ to keep them eon- 
ftantly connected by means of patroles^ and to prevent the armed bands 
from breaking through the line and again carrying the war upon its rear. 
But, in spite of all their caution, it was, nevertheless, possible that Charette 
and some of his partisans might elude th^ vigilance of the posts, and pass 
the line of disarming ; yet, even in this case, they ooAld not pass with more 
than a few persons, and they w«uld find themselves in disarmed districts, 
restore/1 to tranquillity and security, pacified by kind treatment, and intimi- 
dated, besides, by that vast net of troops which encompassed the country. 
The case of a revolt on the rear was provided against. Hoche^had given 
orders that one of the moveable columns should immediately fall back upon 
the insurgent commune, and that, to punish it for not having surrendered 
all its arms, and having again made use of them, its cattle and corn should 
be taken away and its principal inhabitants- seized. The effect of these 
punishments was certain, and dispensed with justice, they were calculated 
to inspire not hatred but a salutary fear. 

Hoche's plan was immediately^ carried into execution in the months of 
Brumaire and Frimaire (November and December). The line of disarm- 
ing, passing through St. Gilles, Lege, Montaigu, and Chantonnay, formed 
a. semicircle, the right extremity of which was supported by the sea and the 
leil by the river Lay, and which was progressively |o hera Charette in im- 
practicable morasses. It was chiefly by the manner of its execution that a 
plf^i of this nature could succeed. Hoche directed, his officers by lurainoaa 
instructions, fUll of soun4 reaiton, and was indefatigable in attending to all 
the details. It was not merely a war, it . was a great ipilitary operation, 
which required as much prudence as energy. The inhabitants soon, began 
to surrender their arms, ,and to become reconciled with the republican 
troops. Hoche granted relief to the indigent from the magazines of the 
army.; he himself saw the inhabitants detained as hostages, caused them 
to be kept a few days, and sent them away satisfied. To some he gave 
cockades, to others police caps, sometimes even corn to such as had none 
for sowing their fields. He was in correspondence with the cures, who 
placed great confidence in him, and acquainted him with all the secrets in 
the country. . He thus began to acquire a great moral influence — a real 
power, with which it was requisite to terminate such a war. Meanwhile, 
the magazines, formed on the rear of the line of disarming, gradually filled : 
great numbers of cattle were collected ; and the army began to live in 
abundance through the simple expedient of levying a tax and fines in kind. 

Charette had sought refuge in the woods, with one hundred and fifty 
men as desperate as himself. Sapinaud, who, at his instigation, had 
again taken arms, offered to lay them down a second time, on the mere 
condition that his life should be spared. StofHet, pent up in Anjou with 
his minister Bernier, collected there all the officers who had forsaken Cha- 
rette and Sapinaud, and strove to enrich himself with th^ir spoils. At his 
head-quarters at Lavoir he kept a sort of court, composed of emigrants 
and officers. He enrolled men and levied contributions, upon pretext of 
organizing the territorial guards. Hoche watched him very attentively, 
hemmed him in more and more by intrenched camps, and threatened him 
with a speedy disarming, on the first cause of dissatisfaction. An expedi- 
tion ordered by Hoche into Le Loroux, a district which had a sort of inde- 
pendent exis^nce, without obeying either the republic or any chief, struck 
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term into StoilleC. Hoche sent this expedition to bring avaj the wine 
md the com in which Le Loroux abounded, and of which the city of 
Nantes was ntteriy destitote. Stofflet was alarmed, and scrficited an inter- 
view with Hoche, for the porpose of protesting his adherence to the treaty, 
interceding for Sapinand and the Chooans, making himself, in some ^ort, the 
mediator of a new pacification, and securing, by these means, the continu- 
ance of his influence. He wished, also, to discover Roche's intentions in 
regard to him. Hoche enumerated the grievances of the republic, and 
intimated that, if he afforded an asylum to all the brigands, if he continued 
to levy men and money, if he was determined to be anything more than 
. the temporary chief of the police of Anjou, and to play the part of prince, 
he would carry him off immediately and then disarm his province. Stofflet 
promised the utmost submission, and retired fiill of apprehensions respect- 
ing the future. 

Hoche had, at the moment, difficulties of a very different kind to encoun- 
ter. He had drawn to his army part of the two armies of Brest and Cher- 
bourg. The imminent danger of a landing had procured him these rein- 
forcements, which had increased the number of the troops collected in La 
Vendee to forty-four thousand men. The generals commanding the armies 
of Brest and Cherbourg claimed the troops which they had lent, and the 
Directory seemed to approve of their claims. IJoche wrote that the opera- 
tion which he had commenced was one^ of the utmost importance, that, if 
the troops, which he had spread like a net around the Marais, were taken 
from him, the submission of Charette's district and the destruction of that 
chief, which were near at hand, would be indefinitely deferred ; that it 
would be better to finish what was so far advanced, before proceeding else- 
where ; that he would then be the first to return the troops that he had bor- 
rowed, and even to assist the general commanding in Bretagne with, his 
own, for the purpose of carrying into execution there the measures which 
wer& already found to have such happy effects in *La Vendee. * The go- 
vefmment, struck with the reasons of Hoche, called him to Paris with the 
intention of approving of all of his plans, and giving him the command of 
the three armies of La Vendee, Brest, and Cherbourg. He was summoned 
thither at the end of Frimaire, to concert with the Directory the opera- 
tions destined to put an end to the most calamitous of all wars. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1795. The reduction of Luxemburg, 
the passage of the- Rhine, the victories in the Pyrenees, followed by the 
peace with Spain, and the destruction of the emigrant army at duiberon, 
distinguished the beginning and the middle of it. The end was less pros- 
perous. The return of the armies across the Rhine, the loss of the lines of 
M ayence, and of part of the territory at the foot of the Vosges, for a moment 
dimmed the brilliancy of our triumphs. But the victory of Loano, opening 
to us the door to Italy, re-established the superiority of our arms ; and the 
operations of, Hoche in the West commenced the real pacification of La 
Vendee, which had been so often and so vainly proclaimed. 

The coalition, reduced to England, Austria, and a few princes of Ger- 
many and Italy, had reached the term of its efforts, and would have de- 
manded peace but for its recent victories on the Rhine. These gained 
Oairfayt an immense reputation ; and it seemed to be the opinion that the 
next campaign would open in the heart of our provinces on the Rhine. 

Pitt, who needed subsidies, called parliament together again in autumn, 
m order to apply for fresh sacrifices. The people of London continued to 
cry out for peace as obstinately as ever. The Corresponding- Society had 
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ax&i in the open air, and had voted the bol^eet and dmmC lhreat«ning^ ad- 
dresses against the war-system and in behalf of fwrliamentary reform. 
When the king went to openthe parliament, his carriage was pelted with 
stoneff, the glasses were broken, and it was even believed that an air^n 
bad been discharged at it.* Pitt, riding through the streets on horseback, 
was recognised by the populace, pursued to his own hoose and covered 
with mud. Fox and Sheridan, more eloquent than they bad ever bemi, 
called him severely to account. Holland conquered, the Netherlands in- 
corporated with the French republic, their conquest rendered definitive in 
some measure by the reduction of Luxemburg, enormous sums spent on 
, La Vendee, unfortunate Frenchmen- exposed to be uselessly shot, were 
serious charges against the judgment and policy of the administration. 
The expedition to Quiberon, in particular, excited general indignation. 
Pitt Attempted to excuse himself by saying that English blood had not been 
spilt. '' True," replied Sheridan, with an energy which it is difficult to 
transfuse into another language; ''true, English blo6d has not been spilt, 
but English honour has oozed from every pore." Pitt, unimpassioned as 
usual, called all the events of the year mishaps, for which those ought to 
be prepared who stand the chance of arms ; but he laid great stress on the 
recent victories of Austria on the Rhine ; he greatly exaggerated their im- 
portance, and the facilities which they were likely to afford for treating 
with France. As usuul, he asserted that our republic was approaching the 
term of its power ; that an inevitable bankruptcy must plunge it into com- 
plete confusion and impotence ; that, in continuing the war a year longer, 
the allies had gained a great point, that of reducing the common enemy to ex- 
tremity. He solemnly promised that, if the new French government should 
appear to establish itself and to assume a regular form, the first opportunity 
fpr negotiating should be seized. He then asked for a new loan of three 
millions sterling and for restrictive laws against the press and against the 
political societies, to which he attributed the outrages committed upon the 
king and himself. The opposition replied that the boasted victories on 
the Rhine were victories only of a day ; that defeats in Italy had since 
destroyed the effect of the advantages obtained in Germany ; that the 
French republic, always held at bay, sprang up stronger at the opening of 
each successive campaign, that the assignats had long been done up, that 
they had completed their service, that the resources of France were else- 
where, and, besides, if she were exhausting herself, Great Britain wa^ 
exhausting herself much more rapidly; that the debt, every day increasing, 
was overwhelming, and must soon crui^h the three kingdoms. As for the 
laws relative to the press and to the political societies, Fox, in a transport 
of indignation, declared that if they were adopted, the English people 
would have no resource left but resistance, and that he considered resist- 
ance no longer as a question of right but of prudence. This proclamation 
of the right of insurrection excited a great tumult, which ended in com- 
pliance with the demands of Pitt : he carried his motions for a new loan 
and for repressive measures, and promised taopen a negotiation as sooa 
as possible. The parliament was prorogued to the 2d of February, 1796. 

* " On occasion of the king's going to parliament, at its opening in 1795, the general 
discontent broke out into open outrages of the most disgraceful kind. The royal car- 
riage was surrounded bv an immense crowd of turbulent persons, loudly demanding 
peace and the dismissal of Mr. Pitt. One of the windows was broken by a stone or 
bullet from an air-gun ; showers of stones were thrown at the state-coach both going 
and returning from parliament ; and the monarch narrowly e^scaped the fury of the 
populace in his way from St. James's Palace to Buckingham House."— v^/i#o». E. 
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Wtt had BO thoughts whatever of peace: He merely meant to ' make 
^idmonstrations, in order to satisfy opinion, and to hasten the success of 
his loan. The possession of the Netherlands by France rendered all' idea 
of peace intolerable to him. He promised himself, in fact, to seize a 
moment for opening a feigned negotiation and offering inadmissible con- 
ditions. 

Austria, in order to satisfy the Empire, which cried, out for peace, had 
caused overtures to be made through Denmark. That power had pro- 
posed, on behalf of Austria, to the French government, the formation of 
a European congress ; the French government had replied that a congress 
would render all negotiation impossible, because it would be necessary to 
reconcile too many interests ; that, if Austria was desirous of peace, she 
had but to make direct overtures for it; that France was determined to 
treat individually with all her enemies, and to arrange matters with them- 
selves without an-y mediator. This reply was just; for a "congress would 
complicate the peace with Austria with the peace with England and the Em- 
pire, and render it impossible. In fact, Austria desired no other answer, 
for she did not mean to negotiate. She had lost too much, and her last 
successes had led her to hope too much, for her to consent to lay down 
her arms. She strove to infuse fresh courage into thg King of Sardinia, 
terrified by the victory of Loano, and promised him a numerous army arid 
another general for the ensuing campaign. The honors of a triumph were 
decreed to General Clairfayt, on his entry into Vienna ; his carriage was 
drawn by the people ; and the favours of the court were added to the de- 
monstrations of popular enthusiasm. 

Thus ended, for all Europe, the fourth campaign of this memorable war. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS OF THE DI- 
RECTORY—CREATION OF MANDATS— DISCONTENT OF THE JACO- 
BINS^CONSPIRACY OF BABCEUF. 

The republican government was cheered and strengthened by the events 
with which the campaign had just terminated. The Convention, by uniting 
Belgium with France, and by incorporating it with the constitutional ter- 
ritory, had imposed upon its successors the obligation to treat with the 
enemy on no other condition than the line of the Rhine. New elSbrts, aad 
a new campaign, more .decisive than the preceding, were required to force 
the house of Austria and England to consent to our aggrandizement. To 
attain this end, the Directory laboured with energy to complete the armies, 
to re-establish the finances, and to repress the factions. 

It particularly laid stress upon the execution of the laws relative to the 
young requisitionists, and obliged them with the utmost rigour to rejoin. the 
armies, it had caused all kinds of exemptions to be annulled, and had 
formed in every district a commission of medical men to decide upon cases 
of ibiirmity. A great number of young men had thrust themselves mto 

2h2 
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the a4nioistratioii8, where thejr pkindered the repoblio and shewekt'the 
wcnat spirit The strictest orders were giveo to admit into the poblic 
offices none bat men who did not belong to the requisition. The finances, 
in particular, attracted the attention of the Directory ; it caused the forced 
loan of six hundred millions to be raised with extreme activity. Bat it 
was obliged to wait for the proceeds of that loan, for the alienation of the 
produce of the national forests, for the sale of the domains of three hun- 
dred acres, and for the , collection of the arrears of contributions : mean- 
while it was necessary to provide for expenses which unfortunately came 
all at once, because the installation of the new government was the time to 
which all payments were deferred, and because the winter was the season 
destined for preparations for the next campaign. But, while awaiting the 
moment for all these returns, the Directory had been obliged to avail itself 
of the resource which, some had insisted on its retaining — that of assignats 
But it had already issued in one month from twelve to fifteen thousand 
millions, in order to procure a few millions in specie, and it was on the 
point of not being able to make them pass anywhere. It conceived the 
idea of issuing a current paper at a short date, which should represent the 
revenue of the ye^r, as is done in England with exchequer bills, and as we 
are n>3w doing with royal bons. By the name of rescriptions it issued bills 
payable to bearer at the Treasury, with the specie which was to come 
in immediately either from the forced loan, which in Belgium w4s demand- 
able in cash, or from the customs, or from the first treaties with the com^ 
panics which should undertake the working of the forests. At first it 
issued thirty millions in these' rescriptions, and soon raised them to sia^ty, 
availing itself of the assistance of bankers- for the purpose. 

Financial companies were no longer prohibited. It thought of employ- 
ing them for the creation of a bank, which credit needed, especially at a 
moment when it was imagined that all the specie had been carried out of 
France. It formed a company, and pressed* to give up to it a certain 
quantity of national domains, to serve for the capital of a bank. This 
bank was to issue notes, which would have lands for their pledge, and 
would be payable at sight like all bank-notes. It was to lend to the state 
these notes to an amount proportionate to the lands given in pledge. This 
was, as we see, another way of drawing upon the value of the national 
doma^ins : it was, in fact, resorting to the expedient of bank-notes, inalefid 
of employing that of assignats. 

The success was not very probable ; but, in its unfortunate situation, 
the government tried everything and was right to do so. Its most merito- 
rious operation was abolishing the rations, and restoring freedom of traffic 
in articles of consumption. We have seen what efforts it cost the govern- 
ment when it took upon itself to bring corn to Paris ; and what an expense 
was entailed upon the exchequer, which paid for the corn in real value, 
and sold it again to the people of the capital for nominal value. Scarcely 
a two-hundredth part of the expense was repaid, so that the republic was 
nearly at the entire cost of feeding the population of Paris. 

Benezech, the new minister of the interior, who had felt the incon- 
venience of this system, and who conceived that circumstances would per- 
mit it to be relinquished, advised the Directory to have the courage to give 
it up. Commerce began to revive ; corn began to circulate ; the people 
insisted on being paid their wages in cash, and thenceforward they could 
afford to buy their own bread, which was at a moderate price in specie. 
Benezech, in consequence, proposed to the Directory to suppress the dia* 
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only to the indigent^ or to tlie amiuitftiits tind the public foridtionnries whose 
sMiaai iDoome was under a thousand livres. All others, eicepting these 
three classes, were to supply themselves at the bakers by the way of free 
trade. 

This was a bold measure, and required real eourage. The Directory 
carried it into immediate execution, regardless of the rage which it might 
excite in the populace, and the means of disturbance with which it might 
furnish the two factions -^conspiring against the tranquillity of the republic. 
Besides these measures, it devised others which could not prove less 
prejudicial to private interests, but which were quite as necessary. A want 
particularly felt by the armies, and always felt by them af^er long wars, was 
that of horses. The Directory applied to the two councils for authority to 
levy all horses kept for luxury, atid to take every thirtieth horse employed 
in tillage and draught on paying for it. The receipt for the horse was to 
be taken in payment of taxes. This measure, though harsh, was indispen- 
sable, and was adopted. 

The two councils seconded the Directory and manifested the same spirit 
with the exception of the still temperate opposition of the minority. Some 
Kiiscussions had arisen relative to the verification of the powers, the law 
of the 8d of firumaire, the successions of emigrants, the priests, the occur- 
rences in the South, and parties had begun to declare themselves. 

The verification of the powers had been referred 'to a commission which 

/had numerous inquiries to make relative to thfi members whose eligibility 

' eoold be eontested. Its report, therefore, could not be made till very late, 
ailer the legislature had been sitting upwards of two months. It gave rise 
to many altercations respecting the application of the law of the 3d of Bru- 
maire? This law, as we have seen, granted an amnesty for all ofiences com- 

^xmitted daring the Revolution, excepting such as related to the 13th of 
Yendemiaire ; it excluded from public offices the relatives of emigrants atad 
those persons, who, in the electoral asseihblies, had set themselves in rebellion 
•against the decrees of the 5th and 13th of Fructidor. It had been the last 
act of energy of the Conventional party, and was singularly offensive to 
men of moderate sentiments and to the counter-revolutionists, who con- 
cealed themselves behind them. It was necessary to enforce it in regard to 
several deputies, and especially to one Job Aym6, deputy of the Dronfie, 
who had raised the electoral assembly of his departipoent, and was accused 

> of belonging to the companies of Jesus. A member of the Five Hundred 
ventured even to demand a repeal of that law. This motion caused all the 
parties to throw off the reserve which they had hitherto maintained. 
A dispute, similar to those which had decided the Convention, arose 
in the Five Hundred. Louvet, ever stanch to the revolutionary cause, 
rushed to the tribune to defend the law. Tallien, who had performed so 
conspicuous a part since the 9th of Thermidor, and who had been pre- 
vented, by the want of personal consideration, from attaining a seat in the 
Directory, here showed himself the constant advocate of tfce Revolution, 
and delivered a speech which produced a great sensation. Preceding 
^i^akers had recapitulated the ciircumstances under which the law had been 

.passed; they seemed to insinuate that it was an abuse of the victory of 

Yendemiaire in regard to the vanquished ; and a great deal had been said 

' concerning the Jacobins and their new audacity. " Let them cease to 

;i^aim us," exclaimed Tallien, *< by talking of terror, by reminding us of 

V epochs totally different from the i»resent, by exciting apprehehsions of tfadit 



..r^urn. Tio^ ace, indeed, ffready ciieB|[«d. lB-.tlie epochs oa" which.* 
. . people are so fond of descantmg,- the loyAlitCs did not Nft «aii audleiDos 
head ; the finatical priests, the Teturaed emii^ants, were not proteeted ; 

- the dbiefs of the Chouans were not acquitted. Why, then, compare circatn- 
stances which have no resemblance to each other ? It is too evident that 
the intention is to sit in judgment on the 13th of Yend6iniaire, on the 
measures which have followed that memorable daj, and on the men who, 
amid these great dangers, saved the republic. Well then, let our enemies 

. ascend this tribune; the friends of the republic will defend us there. The 
very men, who, in those disastrous circumstances, urged the misguided 
multitude to the cannons' mouth, would now reproach us with the efforts 
which we were obliged to make to repulse it; they would fain procure the 
repeal of the measures, which the most imminent danger forced you to 
take ; but no, they >vill not succeed. The law of the 3d of Brumaire, the 
most important of those measures, will be upheld by you, for it is necessary 
to the constitution, and, assuredly, you are determined to uphold the con- 
stitution." " Yes, yes, we are," cried a multitude of voices. Tallien then 
moved the expulsion of Job Ayme. Several members of the new third 
opposed it. The discussion became extremely warm ; the' Jaw of the 3d 
6f Brumaire was sanctioned anew ; Job Ayme was expelled, and the in- 
quiry concerning those members of the new third to whom the same dispo- 
sitions were applicable was continued. 

The next question related to the emigrants and their right to successions 
not yet open. A law of the Convention had, with a view to prevent the 
emigrants, from receiving any aid, seized their patrimony, and declared the 
successions to which they had a claim forfeited and vested in the republic. 
In consequence, the property of their relatives had been laid under seques- 
tration. A resolution was proposed in the Five Hundred for authorizing 
the division and the seizure of the portion belonging to the emigrants, in 
order that the sequestration might be removed. A very warm opposition 
arose in the new third. This measure, which was quite revolutionary, was 
impugned on grounds deduced from the common law ; it was alleged to 
involve a violation of property. This resolution was, nevertheless, adopted. 

. In the Ancients it fared otherwise. This council, from the age of its mem- 
bers, and its function of supreme examiner, had more moderation than that 
of the Five Hundred. It partook less of the opposite passions. It was less 
revolutionary than the majority, and much more so than the minority. 
Like every intermediate body, it had an intermediate spirit, and rejected 
the measure, because it would lead to the execution of a law which it con- 
sidered as unjust. The councils afterwards decreed that the Directory 
should be supreme judge of the applications for erasure from the list of em- 
igrants. They renew^ all the laws against the priests who had not taken 
the oath, or who had retracted it, and agaiisst those whom the authorities 
of the departments had sentenced to banishment. They decreed that these 
priests should be treated as returned emigrants, if they appeared again upon 
the territory, ^j. They merely consented to put into confinement such of them 
as were infirm and could not expatriate themselves. 

Another subject greatly agitated the cduncils and produced an explosiov- 
in them. Freron was still prosecuting his mission in the South, and com- 
posing the administrations and the tribunals of ardent refolntionists. The 
iQembers of the companies of Jesus, the counter-revolutionists of all kindff, 
who had been committing murders ever since the 9th of Thermidor, foun^ 
themselves, in their turn, exposed to new reprisals and raised loud outcries 



Sianmij tik» 4qp«ty, had alrcadj^ made, temperate temontranoes. Jourdan 
of Aiibiigii^, a oiaii of an aident mind, nud Isnard, the ex-Girondin, coin- 
plained yehenently in the Five Hundred ; and filled several sittings with 
their declamations. The two parties were strongly excited. Jourdan and 
Taiot quarrelled in the Assembly itself, and had nearly come to blows: 
Their colleagues interposed and separated them. A commission «was ap- 
pointed to make a report on the state of the South. 

These different scenes caused the parties to declare themselves more 
decidedly. The majority in the councils was great, and whdly devoted to 
the Directory. The minority, though a cipher, grew daily bolder, and 
openly manifested a spirit of reaction. It was the continuation of the same 
spirit which had displayed itself ever since the 9th of Thermidor, and which 
had, at first, justly attacked the excesses of terror, but which, becoming from 
day to day more severe and more excited, at length ventured to sit in judg- 
ment on the entire Revolution. Some of the members of the Conventional 
two-thirds voted with the minority, and some of the members of the new 
third with the majority. 

The Conventionalists seized the opportunity with which the anniversary 
of the 21st of January was about to furnish them, to put their colleagues 
suspected of royalism to a painful test. They proposed a festival to cele- 
brate, every 21st of January, the death of the late King, and, on their motion,, 
it was decided that every member of the two councils and of the Directory 
should, on that day, take an oath of hatred to royalty. This formality of an 
oath, so frequently employed by parties, never could be considered as a guar- 
antee ; it has never been anything but an annoyance of the conquerors, who 
have taken' delight in forcing the conquered to perjure themselves. The 
proposal was adopted by the two councils. The Conyentionalists await^ 
with impatience the sitting of the 1st of Pluviose (January 21st), to see 
their colleagues of the new third, ascend the tribune. Each of the 
councils sat that day in solemn state. An entertainment was prepared in 
Paris, which was to be attended by the Directory and all the authorities. 
When the oath was to be pronounced, some of the new members apgeared 
embarrassed. Dupont of Nemours, the ex-Constituent, who was a member 
.of the Ancients, who retained to an advanced age a great vivacity of dispo- 
sition, and showed the boldest opposition to the existing government — mani* 
fested, upon this occasion, some vexation, and, after pronouncing the words, 
I swear haired to royalty, added, and to every kind of tyranny. This was 
one way of revenging himself, and of swearing hatred to the Directory iinder 
evanve words. Violent murmurs arose, and Dupont was obliged to adhere 
to the official form. In the Five Hundred, one Andre would have used 
the same expression as Dupont, but he was, in like manner, obliged to ob- 
serve the usual form. The president of the Directory delivered an energetic 
speech, and the whole governhient thus made the most revolutionary pro- 
fession of faith. 

At this juncture the deputies who had been exchanged for the daughter 
of Louis XVI. arrived. These were Quinette, Bancal, Camus, Lamarque, 
Drouet, and Beurnonville, the ex-minister at war. They made a report ot ' 
their captivity ; the Assembly heard it with profound indignation, and be- 
stowed on them just demonstrations of interest ; and, amidst general satis- 
faction, they took that place which the Convention had insured to them in^ 
the councils. It had been decreed, in fact, that they should be, by right, 
members of the legislative body. • 

Such were the prooeedings of the government and of parties during the 
winter of the year IV (1795-6). 
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Ftttiee, dUeb vkhad farmgvNnniMBt «id for the n fnUktMrnhmmi df 
the lows, began to be salbfiefd with the new Mate of fthinga, and wmid eveo 
hfwe entirely approved it,, but for the efforts that were required of her for 
the Balvation of the republic. The rigorous execution of the laws concern- 
ing the requisitions, the forced loan, the levy of the thirtieth horae, and the 
wretched state of the annuitants paid in. assignats, were grievous subjects 
of complaint : but for these causes, she would have deemed the new go- 
vernment excellent It is only the select few of a nation who are alive to 
glory, to liberty, to noble and generous^ ideas, and who consent to make 
sacrifices for them. The mass wishes for quiet, and to have to make as few 
sacrifices as possible. There are moments when this entire mass is roused, 
moved by deep and mighty passions : such instances had been seen in 1789, 
when the French had been obliged to conquer liberty, and in 1793, when 
they were forced to defend jt. But, exhausted by these efforts, the great 
majority of France was unwilling to make any more.* It required an able 
and vigorous government to secure the resources requisite for the salvation 
of the republic. Fortunately, the youth of the country, ever ready for an 
adventurous life, offered great resources for recruiting the armies. At first, 
they showed great unwillingness to leave their homes, and yielded after 
some resistance. WKen transferred to the camps, they acquired a decided 
partiality for war, and performed prodigies of valour. It was much more 
difficult to manage, and to reconcile with the government, those from whom 
eacrifices in money were demanded. 

The enemies of the Revolution, taking for their text the new sacrifices 
required from France, declaimed in their journals against the requiffltion, 
the forced loan, the forced levy of horses, the state of the finances; the dis- 
tress of the annuitants, and the strict execution of the laws relating to emi- 
grants and priests. They afiected to consider the governnient as l^ing still 
a revolutionary government, and as having all its despotism and vk)lence. 
According to them, it was impossible to place confidence in it any longer, 
and to feel security respecting the future. They inveighed particularly 
against the design of a new campaign. They alleged that the government 
was sacrificing the peace, the pri^erty, the lives of the citizens to the mania 
' of conquest, and seemed mortified that the Revolution had the honour of 
.giving Belgium to France. It was not surprising, they said, that the go- 
^ vernment should have such a spirit and such projects, since the Directory 

and the councils were full of the members of an Assembly which had sul- 
lied itself with all sorts of crimes. 

Tfie patriots, who were never behindhand with reproaches and recrimi- 
nations, on the contrary, considered the government as too weak, and were 
quite ready to accuse it of indulgence to the counter-revolutionists. Ac- 
cording to them, emigrants and priests were suffered to return ; the con- 
spirators of Vendemiaire were every day acquitted ; the young men of tbe 
requisition were not sent back with sufficient severity to the armies ; and 
the forced loan was too leniently raised. They disapproved, in particular, 
of the financial system, which appeared likely to be adopted. We have 
already seen that the idea of abolishing the assignats had exasperated them, 

* " The age was far removed from France of the 14th of J«ly, 1789, with its enthnsi' 

astic feehngs, its high reeolvea, its ardent aspirations, its popul* ma^iatrates, and its 

I buoyant population; it was still further removed from France of tbe lOth of August, 

j when a Bingle class had usurped the whole authority of the state, and borne to the seat 

I of government its vulgar manners and sangirtnary ideas, iU distrust ef all above, awi 

its severity to all beneath itself. Society had now emerged, weakened aad difjointed, 

from the chaos of revolution. — Alison. £. 
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4«Bd ihst they had UDttodittdy dansnded the rendntionary means whkh, in 
. ITW, had raised paper to par. The intention of having reeonrse to the 
iinincid esmpaBies, and of establishing a bank, reyived all prejudices. 
The government, they said, was going to give itself 3jp again to stockjob- 
hers ; it was about, by establishing a bank, to ruin the assign ats and to 
destroy the paper-money of the republic, in order to substitute for it a 
private paper created by jobbers. They were incensed at the abolition of 
the rations. To restore a free trade in articles of consumption, to cease to 
feed the city of Paris, was an attack on the Revolution, it was an attempt 
to starve the people and to drive them to despair. On this point the 
journals of royalism seemed to agree with those of Jacobinism, and Bene- 
zech, the minister, >vas loaded with invectives by all parties. 

One measure raised the indignation of the patriots against the new 
government to the highest pitch. The law of the 3d of Brumaire, while 
pardoning all offences relative to the Revolution, nevertheless excepted 
particular crimes, such as robbery and murder, which were still amenable to 
the laws. Thus the proceedings, commenced during the latter time of the 
Convention against the authors of the massacres of September, were pro- 
secuted like ordinary proceedings against murder. At the same time, the 
conspirators of Vendemiaire were brought to trial and almost all acquitted. 
The proceedings against the authors of September were, on the contrary, 
extremely strict. The patriots were enraged. Baboeuf,* a furious Jacobin, 
,who had been confined in Prairial, and recovered his liberty by the effect . 
of the law of amnesty, had commenced a paper, in imitation of that of 
Marat, by the title of the Tribun du Peuple. \i is easy to conceive what 
the imitation of such a model was likely to be. Babmufs paper, more 
Tident than Marat's, was not cynical but low. What extraordinary cir- 
cunistances had provoked were here reduced to a system, and supported 
'with a folly and a frenzy hitherto unknown. When ideas which have en- 
grossed the public mind are approaching their end, they stick fast in some 
heads, and are transformed into mania and idiocy. Baboegif was the head 
of a sect afflicted with mental malady, who insisted that the massacre of 
September had been incomplete, and that it ought to be renewed and ren- 
de|ed general, in order that it might be definitive. They publicly preached 
4ip the agrarian law, which the Hebertists themselves had never dared to 

* <« Baboeuf was the son of a collector of the salt-tax^ and, in 1777, enteretl ivto th3 
flervice of a gentleman, who* gave him some sort of education, and made him his con- 
^dential man of business. He soon aflerwards married a chambermaid, made himself 
conspicuous by his revolutionary doctrines, and, in 1792, was appointed elector of the 
department of Somme. On the overthrow of Robespierre, he turned journalist, «tjrled 
himself Gracchus, and wrote with severity against the Jacobins, to whom he gave the 
title of Terrorists. He afterwards attacked Tallien aftd the Thermidorians, and, on the 
establishment of the Directory, published his 'Tribune of the People,' in which he dis- 
played the most extravagant democracy. Being brought before the minister of police, 
BabcBuf confessed himself the author of a plan of insurrection, and showed great firm- 
ness, refusing to name his accomplices. He was condemned to death in 17^, and, on 
learning his sentence, stabbed himself, but his body was nevertheless dragged tift the 
scaffold and beheaded." — Biographie Modeme. E. 

(< Gracchus B^besuf, who called himself the « Tribune of the People,' was a bold man, 
of an excited imagination, and fantastically attached to an extraordinary kind of demo- 
cracy. This man, who possessed great power over his |»arty, prepated it by bis journal 
for the reign of, what he called, general happiness^'* — Mignet, K 

<» On being arrested, Babcsuf wrote thus to the Direotory : ' WhateFer may be my 
fate, mv name will be placed with those of Barnevelt and ^dney ; whether opndiioted 
to death or to baniahment, I am certain of arriving at immortality.' '*'*^3$ott*s i4f'^ 
JTapoUim. £. 
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. do, and employed a uew eipreMioQ, Ihe ^mmrum Ad pjwmj s, to deaote Ibe M* 
of their system. This expression alone characterixed in them the utmoBt 
limit to the tyranny of demagogues. It makes on^ shudder to read Baboeuf s 
pages. In uprighr minds they excited pity ; the alarmists pretended to 
believe in the approach of a new Terror, and it is true that the meetings 
of the society of the Pantheon afforded a specious pretext for their appre- 
hensions. It was in the spacious church of St. Gpnevieve that the Jacobins 
had recommenced their club, as we have observed.* More numerous than 
ever, they amounted to nearly four thousand, vociferating all together, till 
the night 'was far advanced. By degrees they had overstepped the limits 
of the constitution, and given themselves all that it had forbidden, namely, 
a bureau, a president, and ticket^ In short, they had resumed the cha- 
racter of a political assembly. There they declaimed against the emigrants 
and the priests, the stockjobbers, the bloodsuckers of the people, the plan 
of a^bank, the suppression of the rations, the abolition of the assign ats, and 
the proceedinl^s instituted against the patriots. 

The Directory, finding itself daily more and more firmly established, began 
to feel solicitous to please moderate and reasonable minds. It deemed it 
right to visit with severity this outburst of the Jacobin faction. The constitu- 
tion of the existing laws furnished it with the means of doing so ; and it re- 
solved to employ them. In the first place, it ordered several numbers of Ba- 
boeuf s paper to be seized, as instigating to the overthrow of the constitution; 
it then caused the Pantheon to be shut up, as well as the places of meeting 
of several other societies formed by the gilded youth, where the members 
read the newspapers and amused themselves with dancing. These latter 
were situated in the Palais-^'Oyal and the Boulevard des Italiens, and were 
called Societe des Echecs, Salon des Princes, Salon des Arts, There was 
little to be feared from them, and they were comprehended in the measure 
merely to show impartiality. The ordinance was published and executed 
on the 8th of Ventose (February 27, 1796). A resolution, proposed by the 
Five Hundred, add&d another condition to those which were already imposed 
by the constitution on the popular societies : they were not to consist of 
more than sixty members. 

Benezech, the minister, accused by both parties, tendered his resin^a- 
tion. The Directory refused to accept it, and wrote him a letter commend- 
^ ing his services. The letter was published. The new system relative 
to articles of consumption was maintained ; the indigent, the annuitants, 
and the public functionaries, who had not an income of one thousand 
francs, were alone supplied with rations. Something was likewise done 
for the unfortunate rentiers, who *were still paid in paper. The two coun- 
cils decreed that they, should receive ten for one in assignats ; a very trifling 
augmentation, for the assignats had fallen to the two-hundredth part of their 
nominal value. 

To the measures which it had just adopted, the Directory added that of^ 
at last, recalling the Conventional deputies on mission. It appointed com- 
misfioners of the government in their stead. These commissioners, with 
armies or ' administrations, represented the Directory, and superintended. 
the execution of the laws. They had not, as formerly, unlimited powers 

^ * ^ The democrats had re-established their dub at the Pantheon, and it was, for some 

time, tolerated by the Directory. The society, however, became daily more nuroeroitf 
and more alarming to the government, which, at first, endeavoured to restrain it witbio 
bounds, but its sitting were, in a short time, prolonged to a late hour. The democrats 
at length repaired thither in arms, and pojected an expedition against the Directory 
and the Coancils, who then determined on mi&ing an opeto attack upon them.'-' 
iMiiyiisC E. 
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tn the arniies; but, in an emergeiiey. when the power of the general was 
insuffioient, such as a requisition for provisions or troops, thej were 
authorized to adopt a decision on the spur of the moment, which was car- 
ried into execution, and afterwards submitted lo the approbation of the 
Directory. Complaints were made against many of the fhnctionaries ap- 
pointed by the Directory at the first moment of its installation ; it enjoined 
its civil commissioners to keep aii eye upon them, and to point out those 
whom it would be proper to supersede. 

In order to watch the factions, which, being now obliged to conceal 
themselves, were likely to act in the dark, the Directory resolved upon the 
institution of a special ministry of police. 

The police is an important object in times of disturbance. The three- 
preceding assemblies had appropriated to it a numerous committee ; the 
Directory did not deem it right to leave it among the auxiliary duties of the 
ministry of the interior, and proposed to the two councils to establish a special 
ministry. The opposition pretended that it was an inquisitorial institution, 
which was true, and which, unfortunately, was inherent in a time of fac- 
tions, and, especially, of obstinate factions, and factions that were obliged 
to plot in secret. The plan was approved. Cochon, the deputy, was 
placed at the head of this new ministry. The Directory wished, moreover, 
for laws to regulate the liberty of the pres;3. The constitution declared it 
to be unlimited, excepting the dispositions which might become necessary 
for repressing its excesses. The two councils, after a solemn discussion, 
rejected every restrictive prqjet de hi. The parts were again reversed in 
this discussion. The partisans of the Revolution, who should have been 
partisans of unlimited liberty, demanded means of repression ; and the 
opposition, whose secret sentiments inclined rather to monarchy than to 
the republic, voted for unlimited liberty — so strongly are parties governed 
by their interest. For the r^st, the decision was discreet. The press may 
be unlimited without danger ; truth alone is formidable ; that which is 
false' is impotent ; the more it exaggerates, the weaker it becomes. There 
never yet was a government that was overthrown by lies. What signified 
it if a Babceuf extolled the agrarian law, if a Quotidienne depreciated the 
grandeur of the Revolution, slandered its heroes, and strove to set up 
banished princes again ? The government had only to allow them to de- 
claim : a week's exaggeration and lies exhaust all the pens of pamphleteers 
and libellers. But a government must have time and philosophy before it 
admits these truths. It was, perhaps, not time for the Convention to listen 
to them. The Directory, which was more tranquil and more settled, ought 
to have begun to hearken to and to practise them. 

The last measures of the Directory, such as the closing of the Pan- 
theon, the refusal to accept the resignation of Benezech, the recall of the 
Conventionalists on mission, and the change of certain functionaries, pro- 
duced the best effect. They gave confidence to those who dreaded the 
revival of Terror ; they condemned to silence such as affected to dread it ; 
and they gratified sober minds who wished the government' to place itself 
above all parties. The continuity and' activity of the operations of the 
Directory contributed, not less than all the rest, to gain it esteem. People 
began to. hope for quiet, and to associate the idea of stability with the 
existing system. The five directors were surrounded by a certain degree 
of state. Barras, a man of pleasure, did the honours of the Luxembourg. 
He acted, in some measure, for hi^ colleagues. Society wore nearly the 
same aspect as in the preceding year. It exhibited a singular medley of 
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ccMMfiftieM, great freedom of meniien, tn inordinate foadneai fcr amose- 
menls, and extraor4inary kixory.* The saloons of the Directory were fiiii 
of generals, who had finished, their edncation and made their fortune b 
a eotiple of yeurs ; of contractors and men of basiness, who had enriched 
themseWes by speculations and rapine ; of exiles, who had returned and 
were seeking to connect themseltes with the government ; of men of 
. superior talents, who began to have confidence in the republic, and wished 
to take their place in it ; and lastly, of intriguers, who were running after 
favour. Women of high and low birth came to these saloons to display 
their charms, and, sometimes, to use their influence at a moment when 
anything might be demanded and obtained. If, at times, manners had 
neither that' decorum nor that dignity, on which so much stress is now laid 
in France, and which are the fruit of ai polished, tranquil, exclusive society, 
there prevailed an extreme freedom of mind, and that great abundance of 
positive ideas, which the sight and the practice of great things suggests. 
The men who composed that society were not controlled by any kind of 
routine; they did not repeat insignificant traditions ; what they knew, they 
had learned by their own experience. They had witnessed the greatest 
events in history. , They had taken part, they were still taking part, in 
them ; and it is easy to conceive what ideas such a spectacle must have 
excited in young minds, ambitious and full of hope. There young Hoche 
shone in the first rank, who, fi'om a private in the French guards, had 
become, in ohe campaign, general-in-chief, and acquired in two years tbe 
most finished , education. Handsome, of polished manners, renowned as 
one of the first captains of his time, and scarcely twenty-seven years of age, 
he was the hope of the republicans, and the idol of those females smitten 
with beaifty, talent, and glory. Beside him was already remarked youn^ 
Bonaparte, who had not yet acquired renown, but whose services at Toulon 
and on the 13th of Yendemiaire were vifell known, whose character and 
person astonished by their singularity, and whose understanding struck by 
its originality and vigour.t In this society, Madame Tallien fascinated 
by her beauty, Madame Beauharnais by her grace, Madame de Stael dis- 

« 

* The following is the Dachess d^Abrantes's account of the state of society in Paris 
at this period : " All those delightful reunions, which formerly constituted the cbano 
of intimate acquaintance, now no longer existed, or were poisoned hy odious politics, 
which engendered sharp contradiction^ Ang^f) quarrels, frequently terminating in nip- 
tores between husband and wife, brother and sister, and, sometimes, between father and 
son. Such was the picture presented by society in Paris at the period of which I va 
now treating, that is, 1796. The word society was vulgarly usea to designate assem- 
blages of persons ; but, in point of fact, there were no social meetings. Private indi- 
viduals were afraid of appearing wealthy by receiving company habitually, and they 
contented themselves with frequenting those public assemblages, where, at that time, 
the best society was to be found. Such was the system adopted, not only in regard b) 
concerts, but also to balls.'* E. 

t Madame Bourrienne has drawn a curious and striking portrait of Bonaparte, is}^ 
appeared in Paris previous to his departure for the army of Italy, which we subjoin : 
" At this period (towards the close of year 1795) I remarked that Bonaparte's character 
was reserved, and frequently gloomy. His smile was hypocritical and often misplaced; 
and I recollect that he one day gave us one of those specimens of savage hilarity whick 
prepossessed me against him. He was telling us that, being before Toulon, where k 
commanded the artillery, one of the officers was visited by his wife, to whom he bad 
been but a short time married, and* whom he tenderly loved. A few days a(ler, orders 
were riven for another attack upon the town, in which this officer was to be engage* 
His wife came to General Bonaparte, and with tears entreated him to dispense with ber 
husband s services on that day. The general was inexorable, as he himself told ««• 
The moment of the attack arrived, and the officer, though a very brave man, as Bona 
parte assured us, felt a piesentinent of hii approaching death. He turned pale •»* 



■iqred dl the briUiaiicy of her intdlect, heigbletted by eireunslaBeet and 
by liberty.* 

Tboee yoiwg ni^ called to govern the slate chose their wives, some 
fi'ooi among the ladies formerly of rank, who deemed themselves honoured 
by an attiance with them, others out of families enriched by the times, who 
were desirous of ennobling wealth by r^utation. Bonaparte had just mar- 
ried the widow of the unfortunate General Beauharnais. Every one was 
anxious to fix his destiny, and foreboded a brilliant career for himself Roads 
to fortune were open to all. The war upon the continent, the naval war, the 
tribune, the magistracy, in shcnrt, a great republic to defend and govern — 
these were grand objects, worthy to inflame every mind ! The government 
had recently made a valuable acquisition ; it was that of an ingenious and 
profound writer, who had devoted his youthful talents to reconcile opinion 
with the new republic. M. Benjamin Constant t had recently published a 
pamphlet, entitled De la F!ore€ du Goummement, which ha4 produced a 
strong sensation. He therein demonstrated the necessity of rallying round 
a government which was the only hope of France and of all parties. 

A daily recurring subject of anxiety was that of the finances. The re* 
cent measures were but an adjournment of the difficulty. A certain i\\xvn* 
tity of domains had been given to the government to sell, the letting of the 
great forests, and the forced loan ; and the plate of the assignats had been 
left it as a last resource. To anticipate the produce of these different re- 
sources, it h^d, as we have seen, created sixty millions of rescriptions, 
something like exchequer bills, or royal bons, payable with the first specie 
that should reach the public coffers. But these rescriptions had not ob- 
tained currency without great difficulty. The bankers, who met to concert 
a plan for a territoirial bank, founded on the national domains, separated 
amidst shouts uttered by the patriots against jobbers and brokers. The 

treH^bled. He was stationed beside the general, and, during an interval when the firing 
iiram. lbs, town was very stioag, Napdeon called out to him, * Take care, there is a 
bomb-shell coming.* The officer, instead of moving to one side, stooped down, and was 
literally severed m two. The general laughed loudly while he described this event 
with horrible minuteness. There was always something eccentric in Bonaparte's be- 
haviour. He would often slij) away from us at the theatre without saying a word, and, 
wden we sapposed he bad quitted it, we would suddenly discover him in the second or 
third tier sitting alone in a box, and looking rather sulky." £. 

* *^ Madame de Stael was always in her element in 'Parisian society, and exhibited 
herself there to the greatest advantage ; she could not live happily without the excite- 
ments and novelties that Paris alone could supply ; and when these were withdrawn, 
not all the vivacity of her genius, nor all the warmth of her heart, could protect her 
from the benumbing influence of ennui." — Edinburgh Review, E. 

t '' Benjamin de Constant de Rebecque, born at Lausanne, in 1767, and one of the 
most distinguished authors and orators of the liberal party on the left side of the French 
chamber oi deputies, was the son of a general in the Dutch service, who had retired 
into his native country, French Switzerland, . and commanded the militia there. 
S'oung Benjamin was educated at Brunswick, in Germany, and, at a later period,, 
ttudied the law. At the period of the Revolution he went to Paris, and, with equal 
tourage and sternness of purpose, opposed both anarchy and despotism. In 1797 he 
distinguished himself by the fire of his orations, which caused his election to the office 
of tribune. He was the principal cause of the appointment of Talleyrand to the foreigi. 
office, by the Directory, in the same year. His speeches and writings rendered' bim 
odious to the First Consul, and he i^as consequently dismissed from his station in 1802. 
Similarity of sentiment connected bim with Madame de Stael, wilh whom he trvrelled 
throuo-h several countries, till Napoleon permitted him to return to Paris for a limited 
pejio<r. Iii 1814 Constant showed himself zealous for the cause of the Bourbons; he 
Bufifered himself, however, to be. elected councillor of state by Napoleon ; and, on the 
return of the king, retired to Brussels. In 1816 he was allowed to return to Paris, and 
in 1819 was elected a member of the chamber of deputies. He was the author of several 
works, some of which are held in high ve^nls^^-^EncycloptBdiaArHerieeaui, E. 



Voiced loan was ievted m«ch*iiiore slowly than had b«en ekpe^ed. The 
assessment rested on extremely arbitrary bases ; as the loan was to be 
raised from the wealthiest classes every one comj^aitied ; and each portion 
of it to be leiried occasioned an altercation with the collectors. Id two 
fnonths, scarcely a third of it had been received. Some millions in specie 
and some thousand millions in paper had been collected. In the inade- 
quacy of this resource, recourse had, once more, been hid to the last engine 
left to the government for the purpose of supplying the deficiency of all the 
others — the plate for assignats. The issues had been extended, daring the 
last two months, to the unheard-of sum of forty-five thousand millions 
Twenty thousand millions had furnished scarcely one hundred millions, for 
the assignats were not worth more than the two-hundredth part of their 
nominal value. The public decidedly refused to take them, for they were 
good'for nothing. They could not serve for the reimbursement of credits 
which were suspended ; they could pay only half the rents and taxes, the 
other half of which was paid in kind ; they were refused in the markets, or 
taken at their reduced value ; lastly, they were taken in the sale of the do- 
mains, only at the same rate as in the markets, owing to the sales by auc- 
tion ; which caused the offer to rise in proportion to the depreciation of the 
paper. It was, therefore, impossible to put them to any use that could gire 
them value. An issue, the limit of which was liot known, gave reason to 
expect still more extraordinary figures for the purpose of expressing verj 
moderate sums. Thousands of millions signified at most millions. This 
fall, to which we have already adverted, when the government refused to 
forbid th^ sale of the ^national domaiiis by auttion, was now realized. 

Those minds in which the Revolution had left its prejudices, for all sys- 
tems and all powers do leave them, wished that assignats might be raised 
by setting apart a great quantity of domains in mortgage for them, and by 
resorting to violent measures to make them circulate. But there is nothing 
which it is so impossible to re-establish as the reputation of paper-money; 
it was, therefore, found absolutely necessary to renounce the assignats. 

One may ask why the paper-money was not immediately abolished, by 
reducing it to its real value, which was about two hundred millions at 
most, and by demanding payment of the taxes,"" and for the national do- 
mains, either in specie or in assignats at their current worth. Specie was, 
in fact, again making its appearance, and that in some abundance, espe- 
cially in the provinces ; thus it was an egregious error to apprehend its 
scarcity ; for the paper reckoned as two hundred millions in the circula- 
tion : but another reason prevented the relinquishment of paper-money. 
The only resource, it should be borne in mind, consisted in the national 
domains. Their sale was considered as by no means certain, and, above 
all, as not very near at hand. Unable, therefore, to wait till their value 
should come spontaneously to the exchequer by sales, it was necessary to 
represent it beforehand in paper, and to issue it for the purpose of with- 
drawing it afterwards : in short, it was necessary to suspend the value 
before it was received. This necessity of spending before selling sug- 
gested the idea of the creation of a new species of paper-money. 

The notes, which were a special mortgage upon each domain, would re- 
quire long delays, because it was requisite that they should bear the de- 
scription of each ; besides, they would depend on the will of the taker, and 
would not remove the real difficulty. A paper wsfe devised, which, by the 
name of mandats, was to represent a fi^ed value in land. Every domain 
was to be delivered, without sale by auction and upon a mere procis^otrhal, 



4fi$ tp^<^ in 9BUMiat« equol to that of 1700 (tweMjKwt) tioieB its ixmtnl 
worth). 

Mandats, to the amount of two thousand four hundred millioiis, were to 
be created, and domains to the Jike amount^ according to the estimate of« 
1790, were to be immediately appropriated to them. Thus these mandats 
could not undergo any other variation than that of the domains themselves, 
since they represented a fixed quantity of them. It would not thence abso- 
lutely result that they should be on a par with money, for the domains were 
not worth so much as in 1790 ; but, at any rate, they must have the same 
value as the domains. 

It was resolved \o employ part of these mandats to withdraw the as- 
signats. The plate of the assignats was broken upon the 30th of Pluviose : 
45,500 millions had been issued. By the diiarent returns, either by means 
of loans or of arrears, the circulating quantity had been reduced to 36,000 
millions, and was soon to be further reduced to 24,000. These 24,000 mil- 
lions, reduced to one-thirtieth, represented 800 millions: it was decreed 
that they should be exchanged for 800 millions in mandats, which was a 
liquidation of the assignat at one-thirtieth of its nominal value. Six hun- 
dred millions more in mandats were to be issued for the public service, and 
the remaining 1,200 were to be deposited in the chest with tluree keys, to be 
taken out, by decree, as they were wanted. 

This creation of mandats was a reprint of the assigns^s, with a lower 
figure, another denomination, and a ^xed value with resp^t to the do- 
i^ains. It was as if there had been created, besides the 24,000 millioiis 
that were to be lelt in circulation, 48,000 millions ipore, which woold have 
made 72,000 ; it was as if it had been decided that these 72^000 milltons 
should be taken in payment for domains, at thirty times their value in 
1790, which would suppose 2,400 millions' worth of domains to be mort- 
gaged. Thus the figure was reduced, the relation to the domains .fixed, 
aad the name changed. 

The mandate were created on the 26th of Y^ntose* The domains were 
to be sold immediately, and delivered to the bearer of the mandat on a mere 
^proch-verhal. Half the price was to be paid m the first decade, the other 
half in three months. The national forests were set apart ; and the 2,400 
millions' worth of domains were taken from those of less than three hun- 
dred acres. The measures which accompany a paper-money were imme- 
diately adopted. The mandat being the money of the republic, all pay- 
ments ^were to be made in mandats. Credits stipulated in specie, rents, 
interest of capital, taxes, excepting the arrears, the rentes on the state, the 
pensions and salaries of the public functionaries, were all to be paid in man- 
dats. There were great discussions on the land-tax. Those who foresaw 
that the mandats were liable to fall, like the assignats, proposed that, to 
insure to the state a certain return, the. land-tax should continue to be paid 
in kind. Others objected strongly against the difficulties of the collection, 
and it was decided that it should be paid in mandats, as well as the cus- 
toms, the registration and stamp-duty, the posts, &c. But the government- 
did not stop there. It was deemed right to accompany the creation of the 
new paper with the severities that usually accompany forced values. It - 
was declared that silver and gold should be no longer considered as mer- 
chandise, and that paper could, thenceforward, not l^ sold against gold and 
gold against pap^r. Ader the experience gained oh former occasions, this 
was a miserable measure. Another that was adopted was not less so, aqd 
.injured the Directory in the public opinion. This was, the shutting up of 
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the Exehiofe. It ought to have known thtft the cIoMn; of a mvket difes- 
not prevent a thousand others from being established elsewhere. 

In making mandats the new money, and putting them everywhere in the 
% place of specie, the government committed an egregious error. Even if 'it 
kept .up its value, the mandat could never equal the standard of money. 
The mandat, it is true, was worth as much as the land, but it could not ^ 
worth mdre. Now land was not worth half as much as in 1790 ; even a 
patrimonial estate worth 100,000 francs would not have fetched 60,000 b 
money. How could 100,000 francs in mandats have been equal in value 
to 100,000 in specie? This difference, then, ought at least to have been 
admitted. The government, therefore, could not help finding, inde-^ 
pendently of all the other causes of depreciation, a first mistake arising 
from the depreciation of thk domains. 

The pressure was so urgent that, till the mandats themselves should be 
ready to be issued, promises of mandats were put into circulation. The 
promises were presently circulating at a value far inferior to their nominal 
value. People were extremely alarmed. They said to themselves that the 
new paper, from which so much was hoped, was about to fall like the 
assignats, and to leave the republic without any resource. There was, 
however, a cause for this anticipated fall, and it might very soon be re- 
moved. It was requisite that instructions should be addressed to the local 
administrations, for their guidance in the extremely complicated cases that 
must arise from the sale of the domains upon a mere prochs-verbal. It took 
considerable time to draw up these instructions, before the sales coaW 
commence. During this interval the mandat fell, and it was said that its 
value would soon be so low, that the state would refuse to open the sales 
and to give up the domains for such a consideration ; and the same thing 
would happen to the mandats as had happened to the assignats ; that they 
would gradually fall to nothings and that then they would be taken in pay- 
ment for domains, not at their value when issued, but at their reduced 
ralue. Malevolent persons thus spread the idea that the new paper was a 
lure, that the domains would never be alienated, and that the republic was 
determined to reserve them to itself, as an apparent and everlasting pledge 
for all the kinds of paper that it should be pleased to issue. The sales, 
nevertheless, were opened. The subscriptions were numerous. The man- 
• dat of one hundred francs had passed at fifteen. It rose successively to 
thirty, forty, and in some places to eighty francs. Hopes, therefore, were 
for a moment entertained of the success of the new operation. 

It was amid factions secretly conspiring against it that the Directory 
prosecuted its labours. The agents of roy^dty had continued their clandes- 
tine intrigues. The death of Lemaitre had not dispersed them. Brottier, 
who was acquainted, had become the chief of the agency. Duverne de 
Presle,* Laville-Heurnois, and Despernelles, had joined him, and secretly 
formed the royal committee. These wretched agitators had no more influ- 
ence than in time past. They intrigued, loudly demanded money, wrote a 
great many letters, and promised wonders. They were always the channel 
of communication between the pretender and La Vendee, where they had 

* «« Dnverne-de-PresIe, an officer in the royal navy, was denoanced as one of the 
contrivers of a royalist conspiracjr. He was arrested at the barracks of the military 
academy, and summoned by the Directory before a council of war. He was condemned 
to ten years mipnsonment, but ultimately purchased his pardon by turning evidence 
against the persons accused with him. He was afterwards said to have served in the 
yohce.**-^Btographu Modeme. E. 
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nmnerous agents. They persisted in their ideas, and, when they saw the , 
iMurtection qnelied by Hoche, and ready to expire under his strokes^ they 
confirmed themselves more and more in the system of doing everything in 
Paris, even by a movement in the interior.) They boasted, as in the time 
of the Convention, of being in connexion with several deputies of the new 
third, and they concluded that they ought to temporize, to influence public 
opinion by the newspapers, to decry the government, and to prepare things 
in such a manner that the elections of the next year should bring in a new 
third of deputies entirely counter-revolutionary. They thus flattered them- 
selves that they should destroy the republican constitution by means of the 
constitation itself. This plan was certainly the least chimerical, and it is 
the one that affords the most favourable idea of their intelligence. 

The patriots were, on their part, contriving plots, but fraught with a dif- 
ferent kind of danger, owing to the means which they had at their disposal. 
Driven fi-om the Pantheon, absolutely condemned by the government, which 
had separated itself from them, and which had turned many of them out 
of the places that it had given them, they had declared against it and 
become its irreconcilable enemies. Finding themselves closely followed 
and watched, they had seen no other resource but to conspire most secretly, 
and in such a manner that the chiefs of the conspiracy should remain abso- 
lutely unknown. They had chosen four to form a secret directory of public 
welfare. Babceuf and Drouet were of the number. The secret directory 
was to communicate with twelve principal agents, who were unacquainted 
with one another, and who were to organize societies of patriots in all the 
quarters of Paris. These twelve agents, each thus acting by himself, were 
farbidden to name the four members of the secret^ directory ; they were to 
speak and to enforce obedience in the name of a mysterious and supreme 
authority, which was instituted to direct the efforts of the patriots towards 
* what was called the common happiness. In this manner the prime movers 
of the conspiracy could scarcely be laid hold of, and, if even one were 
seized,' Uiat circumstance would not insure the apprehension of the others, 
This organization was actually established agreeably to Baboeuf 's plan ; 
societies of patriots existed all over Paris, and, through the medium of the 
twelve principal agents, received the impulse of an unknown authority. 

Balxsuf and his colleagues were considering what method should be em- 
ployed to effect what they called the deliverance, and to whom the authority 
should be consigned, when the Directory should be despatched, the coun^ 
cils dispersed, and the people put in possession of their sovereignty. They, 
still felt too much distrust of the provinces ,and of public opinion, to run 
the risk of an election and to convoke a new assembly. They meant 
merely to appoint one composed of chosen Jacobins selected from each 
department. They meant to make this selection themselves, and to com>> 
plete the Assembly by adding to it all the Mountaineers of the old' Conven- 
tion who had not been reelected. Even these Mountaineers did not seem 
to them to give sufficient guarantees, for many of them had adhered, before 
the close of the Convention, to what they called Uberticide measures, alid 
had even accepted office under the Directory. They had, nevertheless, 
chosen sixty-eight of them who were considered the purest, and had agreed 
upon their admission into the new assembly. That assembly was to take 
all the powers into its hands till the common happiness was insured. 

It was deemed right to consult the Conventionalists not re-elected, most 
of whom were in Paris. Baboeuf and Drouet entered into communication 
with them. Great discussions arose on the choice of the means. The 
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Conventionalists considered tfiofie proposed by the insurrectional directory I 
as too extraordinary. They wished for the re-establishment of the old Con- I 
mention, with the organization prescribed by the constitution of 1793. At 
length, the arrangements were agreed upon, and the insurrection was fixed 
for the month of Floreal. Th^ means which the secret directory purposed I 
to employ were truly terrible. In the first place, it had put itself in corre- 
spondence with the principal cities of France, so that the Revolution might 
be simultaneous and every where alike. The patriots were to issue from 
their quarters, bearing banners inscribed with Ahese words: Liberty, I 
Equality, Constitution of 1793, Common Happiness, Whoever should 
resist the sovereign people was to be put to death ; as were also the five 
directors, certain • members of the Five Hundred, and the general of the 
army of the interior. The insurgents were to make themselves masters of 
the Luxeinbourg, the treasury, the telegraph, the arsenals, and the depot 
of artillery at Meudon. To induce the people to rise, and to pay them no 
longer with empty promises, all the inhabitants in easy circumstances were 
to be forced to board and lodge every man who should have taken part in 
the insurrection. The bakers abd the winenlealers were to be required to 
furnish the people with bread and drink, ^r which an indemnity was to be 
paid them by the republic, upon pain of being hanged from the lamp in case 
of refusal. Every soldier who should go over to the side of the insurrec- 
tion should have his equipments for his own property, be paid a sum of 
money, and be at liberty to return to his home. The insurgents hoped, in 
this manner, to gain all those who disliked the service. . As for professed 
soldiers, who had contracted a fondness for war, they meant to give them 

- the houses of the royalists to plunder. To keep up the armies to their 
complement, and to replace those who should be allowed to return to their 
homes, they purposed granting to the soldiers such' advantages as would 
induce the spontaneous levy of a multitude of new volunteers. 

We see what terrible and insensate combinations these desperMe spirits 
had conceived. They had appointed Rossignol, ex-general of La Vendee, 
to command the Parisian army of insurrection. They had tampered with 
that police legion which constituted part of the army of the interior, and 
which had been composed of patriots, gendarmes of the tribunals, and old 
French Guards. It actually mutinied, but too soon, and was dissolved by 
the Directory. Cochon, the minister of the police, who was watching the 
progress of the conspiracy, of which he had been apprized by an officer of 
the army of the interior, whom the insurgents had attempted to gain, suf- 
fered it to proceed that he mi^ht secure all its threads. On the 20th of 
Floreal, Baboeuf, Drouet, and the other chiefs and agents, were to meet at 
a cabinet-maker's in the Rue Bleue. Officers of police, stationed in the 

. environs, seized the conspirators and immediately conducted them to prison. 
They apprehended also the ex-Conventionalists Laignelot,* Vadier, Amar, 
Ricord, Choudieu, Buonarotti, the Piedmontese, Antonelle, ex-member of 
the Legislative Assembly, and Pelletier de St. Fargeau, brother of him who 
had been assassinated. Application was forthwith made to the two councils 
to put Drouet, who was a member of the Five Hundred, under accusation ; 

* «» Loignelot, deputy from Parw to the Convention, was born in 1762. Before the 
ReToIution he oultiTated letters and wrote tragedies. He voted for the King's death, 
and distinguished himself as a violent Jacobin. After the overthrow of Robespierre, he 

rke iigaiiMt that party, but, subsequently, on the establishment of the Directory, joined 
conspiracy of Baboeuf, and, bemg acquitted, devoted himself wholly to literatTUC, 
and published a tragedy entitled l^ienu,"^Biograpkie Modeme. E. 
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knd the wbole of the prisoners ^ere sent before the national court, whidh 
was not yet formed, but which riie government immediately set about p:r- 
ganizing. Babosuf, whose vanity equalled his fanaticism, wrote an extra- 
ordinary letter tp the Directory, which showed in a striking manner the 
delirium of his mind. ^' I am a power," he wrote to the five directors; 
** you need not then be afraid to treat with me as with an equal. I am the 
chief of a formidable sect, which you will not destroy by sending me to 
death, and which, after my execution, will be only more exasperated and 
more dangerous. You have yet but a single thread Of the conspiracy; 
you have done nothing in apprehending a few individuals ; chiefs will 
spring up again continually. Spare the useless effusion of blood ; you 
have not yet made much noise, make no more, treat with the patriots ; 
they recollect that you were formerly sincere republicans ; they will forgive 
you, if you will concur with them in the salvation of the republic." 

The Directory took no notice of thife extravagant letter, but ordered the 
institution of proceedings. These proceedings were likely to be long con- 
tinued, for it was resolved that all the forms should be duly observed. 
This last act of vigour completely established the Directory in public 
opinion. The end of the winter approached ; the factions were watched 
and repressed ; the administration was directed with zeal and with care ; 
the renewed paper-money alone caused uneasiness; it had, nevertheless, 
furnished momentary resources towards making the first preparations for 
the campaign. 



THE DIRECTORY. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1796~DEATH OF STOFFLET AND CHARETTE--PACI. 
FICATION OF LA VENDEES-CONQUEST OF PIEDMONT AND LOM- 
BARDY BY GENERAL BONAPARTE— BATTLES OF MONTENOTTE, 
MILLESiMO, AND,LODI; ESTABLISHMENT AND POLICY OF THE 
FRENCH IN ITALY—PASSAGE OF THE RHINE BY GENERALS 
JOURDAN AND MOREAU; BATTLE OF RASTADT AND OF ETT- 
LINGEN— FRENCH ARMIES ON THE DANUBE AND ON THE 
ADIGE. 

The season for military operations had now arrived. The English minis- 
try, always wily in its policy, had made those overtures to the French 
government which public Opinion expected from it. It had directed Wick- 
ham, its agen^ in Switzerland, to address some insignificant questions to 
Barthelemy, the minister Of France. The object of these overtures, made 
on the 17th of Ventose (March 8th, 1796), was to inquire whether France 
vFas disposed for peace, whether she would consent to a congress for discuss- 
ing its conditions, and whether she would intimate, beforehand, the prin- 
cipal bases on which she was resolved to treat. 

Such an inquiry was only a vain satisfaction given by Pitt to the Eng- 
lish nation, in order that he might be authorized, by a refusal, to demand 
ne\y sacrificed. Had Pitt really been sincere, he would not have employed 
an agent without powers to make this overture ; he would not have pro- 
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.fomd « Europew congreiB, which, from the complioated nateuw of the 
4|ue8tion8, could not bring anyibin|[ to » cioee, and which, inoieorer, 
France had already refused to Austria, through the medium of Beiunark ; 
lastly, he would not have inquired on what bases the negotiation was likely 
to be opened, since he knew that, according to the constitution, the Netto- 
lands had become part of the French territory, and that the existing go- 
vernment could not consent to the separation of that country from it The 
Directory, unwilling to pass for dupes, caused the following answer to be 
given to Wickham : that neither the form nor the object of this procedure 
tended to prove its sincerity ; that, nevertheless, in order to demonstrate its 
pacific intentions, it consented to give a reply to questions which did not 
deserve any; and that it declared that it was willing to treat on no other 
bases than those fixed by the constitution. This was declaring, in a defini- 
tive manner, tha| France would never relinquish Belgium. The letter of 
the Directory, written with temper and firmness, was immediately published 
together with that of Wickham. This was the first instance of a frank and 
firm diplomacy, without boasting. 

Every one approved of the conduct of the Directory, and, on both sides, 
preparations were made in Europe for renewing hostilities. Pitt demanded 
of the English parliament a new loan of seven millions sterling, and he en- 
deavoured to negotiate another' of three millions for the emperor. He had 
taken great pains to persuade the King of Prussia to break his neutrality, 
and to engage a^ain in the conflict. He had offered him funds, and bad 
represented to him, that, when the war should be over and all parties ex- 
hausted, he would possess a decided superiority. The King, of Prussia, 
resolving to shun his first faults, would not suffer himself to be misled, and 
persisted in his neutrality. One part of his army, stationed in Poland, was 
employed in the incorporation of new conquests ; the other, drawn up along 
ithe Rhine, was ready to defend the line of neutrality against any of the 
powers that should violate it, and to take under its protection such of the 
states of the empire as should claim the Prussian mediation. Russia, still 
liberal of promises, sent as yet no troops, and was engaged in organizing 
that portion of Poland which had fallien to her share. 

Austria, inflated with her successes at the close of the precedmg cam- 
paign, prepared for war with ardour, and indulged the most presumptaous 
hopes. The general to whom she owed this slight favour of fortune, had, 
•evertheles^s, been displaced, notwithstanding all the. brilliancy of his glory. 
Clairfayt had displeased the aulic council, and had been succeeded in the 
command of the army of the Lower Rhine by the young Archduke Charles, 
of whom great hopes were entertained, though no one had yet any fore- 
boding of his talents. He had displayed in the preceding campaigns the 
^qualities of a good ofHcer. Wurmser still commanded the army of the 
Upper Rhine. To decide the King of Sardinia to continue the war, a con- 
siderable reinforcement had been sent to the imperial army which was 
fighting iu Piedmont ; and Beaulieu, who had gained great rq)utation in 
the Netherlands, was appointed to the command of it. Spain, beginning 
to enjoy peace, was attentive to the new struggle that was about to com- 
mence, and now, more enlightened respecting her true interests, her wishes 
were in favour of France. ^ 

The Directory, zealous as a new government, and anxious to give icloi 
to its administration, meditated important projects. It had put its armies 
^m a respectable footing ; but it had only been able to send them men, 
ivilhout furnishmg them with the supplies which they needed. AH Belgian 



ihid been laid tmdw cootrUMUioo for the wbttbttnee of the amf of Ihe 
Sambre and Mease ;* extraordinary efforts had been made to furnish that of 
the Rhine, in the heart of the Vosges, with provisions. But it had not 
.been possible either to afford them means of transport or to remount their 
cavalry. The army of the Alps had lived upon the stores taken from the 
Austrians after the battle of Loano ; but it had neither shoes nor clothing, 
and its pay was in arrear.* The victory of Loano had thus been produc- 
tive of no result. The armies of the western provinces were, thanks to 
X the attention of Heche, in a better state than any of the others, without, 
.hpwever, being provided with all that they needed. In spite of this want 
of many essential articles, our armies, accustomed to hardships, to live by 
:expedients, and moreover inured to war by their glorious campaigns, were 
disposed to attempt great things. 

The Directory meditated vast projects. It was anxious to finish in the 
spring the war in La Vendee, and then to take the offensive on all points. 
Its object was io push forward the armies of the Rhine into Germany, in 
order to blockade and besiege Mayence, to complete the submission of the 
princes of the empire,- to separate Austria, to transfer the theatre of war to 
the heart of the hereditary dominions, and to subsist its troops at the ex- 
pense of the enemy in the rich valleys of the Mayn and the Neckar. With 
jespect to Italy, it cherished still more vast ideas, which had been suggested 
to it by General Bonaparte. The victory of Loano had not been followed 
up, according to that young officer, the French ought to gain a second, to 
ibrce the King of Sardinia to make peace or to take his dominions from 
liim, then to cross the Po, and to wrest from Austria the fairest jewel of 
her crown — Lombardy. There was the theatre of decisive operations, 
there they might inflict the severest blow on Austria, conquer equivalents 
to pay for il» Netherlands, decide peace, and perhaps liberate beaotifiil 
Italy* Besides this course would afford the means of feeding and restoring 
thepoorest of our armies amidst the most fertile country in the world. 

The Directory, adoptmg these ideas, made some changes in the command 
of its armies. Jourdan retained the command which he had so well de- 
served, and continued at the head of the army of the Sambre and Mease. 
Pichegru, who had betrayed his country, and whose guilt was already s\uh 
pected, was succeeded by Moreau, wKo commanded in Holland. Pichegru 
was offered the embassy to Sweden, which he refused. Beurnonville, who 
bad lately returned from captivity, replaced Moreau in the command of 
the French army in Holland. Scherer, with whom the government was 
dissatisfied on account of the little advantage which he had* derived from 
the victory of Loano, was removed. A young and enterprising man was 
required to try a bold campaign. Bonaparte, who had already distinguished 
himself in the army of Italy, and who was, moreover, so impressed with 
the advantages of a march beyond the Alps, appeared to be the fittest man 
ta succeed Scherer. He was, therefore, promoted from the command pf 
the army of the interior to that of the army of Italy ; and immediately set 
out for Nice. Full of ardour and joy, he declared, at starting, that in a 
inonth he would be either in Milan or in Paris.t This ardour appeared 

* "An idea of the penury of the army may be collected from the correspondence ot 
the commander-in-chief, who appears to have once sent Massena a supply of twenty- 
four francs to provide Ibr his official expenses/' — Jtnnvm. E. 

t " It may be imagined with what delight Napoleon, aged scarcely twenty-six, ad- 
vanced to an independent field of glory and conquest, confident in his own powefs, 
.and his perfect knowledge of the coun^. His mind was made up to the altematiye 
lof conquest or ruin, as may be judged from his words to a friend at taking leave of hiOU 






l^milAt chiftigefl hftd bi^D made in the armies which oceu[^lied the in- 
MBTgent pvortDce». Hoche, who had been summoned to Paris,* to concert 
with the Directory a plan for putting an end to the civi} wa^, had there ob- 
tained the most deserved favour, and received the strongest te^imonies of 
esteem. The Directory, acknowledging the excellence of his plans, had 
approved of them all ; and, that no one might have it in his power to thwart 
the execution of them, it had united th^ three armies of the coasts of Cher- 
bourg, the coasts of Brest, and of the West, into one, by the name of the 
army of the coasts of the Ocean, and had given the supreme command of 
it to Hoche. This was the largest army of the republic, for it amounted 
to one hundred thousand men, extended over several provinces, and re- 
quired in the commander a combination of very extraordinary powers, 
civil and military. A command so vast was the strongest proof of 
confidence that could be given to a general. Hoche certainly deserved 
it Possessing, at the age of twenty-seven y. such a variety of qualities, 
military and ciVil, as frequently becomes dangerous to liberty, cherishing 
-even a lofty ambition, he 'had not that culpable boldness of mind which is 
capable of impelling an illustrious commander to aspire to more than the 
qualijjty of citizen ; he was a sincere republican, and equalled Jourdan in 
patriotism and integrity. Liberty might applaud his successes without 
fear and wish him victories. 

Hoche had passed scarcely a month in Paris. He had returned imme* 
diately to the West, that he might complete the pacification of La Vendee 
by the ^end of winter or the beginning of spring. His plan of disarming ftnd 
pacification had been reduced into articles, and converted ir^to an ofdi- 
lulhce by the Directory. It was agreed, conformably with this plan, that 
a. disarming cordon should surround the insurgent provinces, afad scour 
them. in succession. Until their complete. pacification, they were to be 
sabject to military law. All the towns were declared in a state of siege. 
It. was acknowledged, in principle, that the army was to live^at the expense 
of the insurgent country; consequently, Hoche was authorized to levy the 
taxes and the forced loan, either in kind or in specie, as was most convent* 
ent to him, and to form magazines and chests for the supply of the army. 
The towns, which the country sought to starve by withholding from them 
articles of consumption, were to be provisioned in a military manner by 
€olumns attached to the principal of them. Pardon was granted to all the 
rebels who should lay down their arms. As for the chiefs, such of them 
as should be taken in arms were to be shot; those who should submit were 
to be either confined or kept under survdllance in particular towns, or con* 
ducted out of France. The Directory, approving Hoche's plan, which 
consisted in first pacifying La Vendee before meddling with Breiagne, 
authorized him to finish his operations on the left bank of the Loire before 
he should bring back his troops to the right bank. As soon as I«a Vendee 
should be completely reduced, a line of disarming was to inclose Bretagne 
firooi Granville to the Loire, and thus advance across the Breton peninsula 
to ihi extremity of the Finistere. It was for Hoche to fix the moment 
t^hen these provinces, appearing to him to be reduced, should be telieved 
firom military law, and readmitted to the constitutional system. 

* Jn three moAtbii,' he fwid, » 1 will be either at Milan or at Paris,' intimatiiiir at once hi* 
detperate r^liUion to succeed, and his sense that the disappobitment ofaU hitf prosr 
Iiecismiistl»theiM>MeqiienceofaMiipe."-^Spatt'<lA/e^JVaji^^ E. 
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operations greatly deranged by his absence. The success of his plan, 6th^ 
liending partvcalarly on the manner in which it should be executed, indis- 
pensably required his presence. His place had been ill-supplied by Gene- 
ral WiNot. The line of disarming, whi6h embraced Lower Vendee, had 
made little progress. Charette had crossed it, and got again upon his rear. 
The regular system of provisioning had not been well followed up ; (he 
army had frequently been in want of necessaries, had fallen again into in- 
subordination, and had committed acts calculated to alienate the inhabi- 
tants, ^apinaud, after making, as we have seen, a hostile attempt on 
Montaigu, had offered to submit, and had obtained from General Willot 
a ridiculous peace, to which Hoche could not consent. Lastly, Stofflet, 
Btill playing lihe part of prince, and Bernier, his prime minister, were rein- 
forcing themselves with the deserters who had forsaken Charette, and mak- 
ings secret preparations. The cities of Nantes and Angers were in want 
of provisions. The patriots, who had fled from the surrounding country, 
were crowded together there, and launched out in the clubs into furious 
declamations, worthy of Jacobins. Lastly, it was reported that Hoche had 
been recalled to Paris only to be stripped of his command. Some said that 
he had been displaced as a royalist, others as a Jacobin. 

His return silenced all these rumours, and repaired all the evils occa- 
sioned by his absence. He gave directions for recommencing the disarm^ 
ing, for Ailing the magazines, and for provisioning the towns; he declared 
them all in a state of siege ; and, thenceforth authorized to exercise a 
military dictatorship in them, he shut up the Jacobin clubs formed by the 
refu^s, and particularly a society known at Nantes by the appellation of 
C^embre ardsnte. He refused to ratify the peace granted to Sapinaud ; 
he occupied his district, and left to himself the option of quitting France 
or hiding in the woods at the risk of being taken and shot. He hemmed 
in Stoiflet more plosely than ever, and rehewed the pursuit of Charette. 
He committed to Adjutant-general Travot, who combined with great intre^^ 
pidity all the activity of a partisan, the task of pursuing Charette with seve- 
rai columns of light infantry and cavalry, so as to leave him neither rest 
nor hope. 

Pursued night and day, Charette had now no means of escape. The 
inhabitants of the Marais, disarmed and watched, could no longer afford 
him assistance. They had already delivered up seven thousand muskets, 
several pieces of cannon, and forty barrels \>f powder; and it was impos- 
sible for them to betake themselves to arms. Had it even been in their 
power, they would not have done so, because they were happy in the quiiet 
which they enjoyed, and had no inclination to expose themselves to fresh 
devastations. The peasants came to acquaint the republican officers with 
the rpads which Charette was taking, with the retreats where he was for a 
moment resting his head; and when they could secure some of those 
who accompanied him, they brought and delivered them up to the army. 
Charette, attended by scarcel}^ a hundred devoted servants, and followed 
by a few women who administered to his pleasures, had nevertheless 
no thoughts of surrendering.^ Full of confidence, he sometimes cansed 
his hosts to be put to ^ death, when he was apprehensive of being be- 
trayed by them. It was said that he ordered a curi to be murdered, whom 
he suspected of having denounced him to the republicans. Travot fell in 
with him several times, killed about sixty of his men, several of his officers,, 

▼OL. ni.--49 2 K 
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and, among the rest, his brother. He had now oiilj about forty or fifty 
men left. 

While Hoche was thus caosing Charette to be harassed without inter- 
mission, and prosecuting his plan of disarming, Stofflet saw, with cooster- 
nation, that he was surrounded on all sides, and was well aware that, when 
Charette and Sapinaud Were destroyed, and all the Chouans subdued, 
he should not be long suffered to retain the princely kind of state which he 
had arrogated to himself in Upper Anjou. He thought that it would not 
be right to wait till all the royalists were exterminated before he began to 
act : alleging, as a pretext, a regulation of Hoche's, be again raised the stan- 
dard of revolt and resumed arms. Hoche was at this moment on the banks 
of the Loire, preparing to set out for the Calvados, that he might judge 
from actual observation of the state of Normandy and Bretagne. He im- 
mediately deferred his departure, and made his preparations for taking 
Stofflet, before his revolt could acquire any importance. Hoche was 
otherwise pleased that Stofflet himself furnished him with occasion to break 
the pacification. This war embarrassed him but little, and authorized him 
to treat Anjou like the Marais and Bretagne. He despatched his columns 
.from several points at once, from the Loire, the Layon, and the Nantes 
Sevre. Stofflet, assailed on all sides, could not keep his^ ground. The 
peasants of Anjou were still more sensible of the benefits of peace than 
those of the Marais ; they had not responded to the call of their old chief, 
and had allowed him to begin the war with the profligates of the country, 
and the emigrants, with whom his camp was filled. Two assemblages 
which he had collected were dispersed, and he was obliged to betake him- 
self, like Charette, to the woods. But he had neither the* obstinacy nor 
the dexterity of that chief, and his district was not so favourably disposed 
for concealing a troop of marauders. He was delivered up by his own 
followers. Lured to a farm house, upon pretext of a conference, he was 
seized, bound, and given up to the republicans. It is asserted that his 
trusty minister, the Abbe Bernier, had a hand in this treachery. The 
capture of this chief was of great importance, on account of the moral 
effect which it could not fail to produce in those parts. He was conveyed 
to Angers ; and, afler undergoing an exai|iination, he was shot, on the 7th 
of Ventose, in the presence of an immense concourse.* 

These tidings produced the greatest joy and anticipations of the speedy 
conclusion of the civil war in that unfortunate country. Hoche, amid the 
arduous duties of this kind of warfare, was overwhelmed with disgust. The 
royalists called him a villain and a drinker of blood; this was natural 
enough, though he resorted to the fairest means for destroying them ; but 
the patriots themselves annoyed him by their calumnies. The refugees of 
La Vendee and Bretagne, whose fury he checked, and whose indolence he 
thwarted by ceasing to feed them as soon as they could return with safety 
to their lands, denounced him to the Directory. The authorities of the 
towns, also, which he placed in a state of siege, complained of the establisb- 
ment of the military system, and denounced him. Communes, subjected to 
fines, or to the military levy of the taxes, complained in their turn. 'There 
was an incessant chorus of complaints and remonstrances. Hoche, whose 

* <* That intrepid Vendean chief, Stofflet, pressed by ^he forces of the republic, afler 
"braving and escaping a thousand dangers, was, at length, betrayed by one of his own 
-followers, at the farm of Peffrimaud, where he was seized, gagged, conaacted to Angers, 
mnd execated."-^0m»nt. £. 
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{temper wis irritable,, was tereral times driven to despair, and fermallj 
tendered his resignation. The Directory refused it, and cheered him by 
jiew testimonies of confidence and esteem. It made him a national present 
of two fine horses-— a present which was not merely a reward, but an indis- 
,<pensable aid. This young general, who was fond of pleasure, who was at 
the head of an army of one hundred thousand men,, and who had at his dis- 
posal the revenues of several provinces, was frequently in want of necessa- 
ries. His appointments, paid in paper, were reduced to nothing. He was 
in want of horses, saddles, briddes, and he solicited permission to take, on 
paying for them, six saddles, six bridles, horse-shoes, a few hollies of rum, 
and some loaves of sugar, from the stores left by the English at Quiberon — 
an admirable example of delicacy, which our republican generals frequently 
gave, and which daily grew more rare as our invasions became more ex- 
tended, and as the manners of our military men became corrupted by the 
effect of conquests and of the manners of a court. 

Encouraged by the government, Hoche continued his efforts for finish- 
ing his work iu La Vendee. The complete pacification now depended en- 
tirely on-the capture of Charette. That chief, reduced to extremity, sent 
to Hoche to demand permission to retire to England. Hoche granted it, 
agreeably to the authority which he found for doing so in the ordinance of 
the Directory relative to the chiefs who should submit. But Charette had 
made this application merely to gain a short respite, and had no intention 
of availing himself of the permission. The Directory, on its part, was re- 
solved not to pardon Charette, because it conceived that this famous chief 
would' always be a firebrand in the country. It wrote to Hoche, desiring 
him not to enter into any compromise. But, when Hoche received these 
new orders, Charette had already, declared that his application was only a 
feint to obtain a few ihoments' rest, and that he wanted no pardon from re- 
publicans* He had again betaken himself to the woods. 

Charette could not escape the republicans much longer. Pursued at 
once by columns of infantry and cavalry, watched by troops of disguised 
soldiers, denounced by the inhabitants, who were anxious to save their 
country from devastation, tracked in the woods like a wild beast, he fell, 
on the 2d of Germinal (March 28), into an ambuscade laid for him by 
Travot. Armed to the teeth, and surrounded by some brave fellows, who 
strove to cover him with their own bodies, he defended himself like a lion, 
and at length fell, after receiving several sabre wounds. He would not de- 
liver hisjsword to any but the brave Travot, who treated him with all the 
respect due to such extraordinary courage. He was taken to the republi- 
can head-quarters, and admitted to table by Hedouville, chief of the staff. 
He conversed with great serenity, and showed no concern about the fate 
that awaited him. Conveyed fir^ to Angers, he was afterwards removed to 
Nantes^ to end his life in the same place that had witnessed his triumph. 
He underwent an examination, at which he answered with great calm 
ness and temper. He was questioned concerning the pretended secret 
articles of the treaty of La Jaunaye, and confessed that there existed none. 
He attempted neither to palliate his conduct nor to excuse his motives. 

* ^^ When the Directory offered Charette a safe retreat into England with his family, 
4uad a million of francs lor hu own maintenance, he replied, ' I am veady to die with 
arms iti my hands, but not to fly and abandon my companions in misfortune. All the 
vessels of the repuUic would not be sufficient to transport my brave soldien into Bng- 
land. Far from fearing your menaces, I will myself come to seek you in your own 
camp.'" £. 
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He acknowledged that be was a servant of royalty, and that he had striven 
with all bis might to overthrow the repablic. He behaved with dignity, 
and showed great unconcern. When led forth to execution, amidst an im- 
mense concourse of people, who were not generous enough to forgive him 
for the calamities of civil war, he retained all his assurance. He was 
covered with blood, had lost three fingers in the last combat, and carried 
his arm in a sling. A handkerchief was wrapped round his head. He 
would neither suffer his eyes to be bandaged, nor kneel down. Standing 
erect, he removed his* arm from the sling, gave the signal, and instantly 
fell dead.* This was on the 9th of Germinal (March 30). Thus died 
that celebrated man, whose indomital^le courage brought so many evils 
upon his country, and might have covered him with glory in a different 
career. Compromised by the last attempt at invasion which had been ' 
made upon these coasts, he would not again recede, and closed his life 
under the influence of despair. He is Baid to have expressed strong re- 
sentment against the princes whom he had served, and by whom he con- 
sidered himself as having been abandoned. 

The death of Charette caused as much joy as the most glorious victory 
over the Austrians. His death decided the termination of the civil war. 
Hoche, conceiving that there was nothing more for him to 'do in La Ven- 
dee, withdrew from it the mass of his troops, for the purpose of carrying 
them beyond the Loire, and disarming Bretagne. He left, however, forces 
sufficient to repress the solitary robberies which usually follow civil wars, 
and to complete the disarming of the country. Before he went to Bre- 
tagnb, he had to quell an insurrectionary movement which broke out in the 
vicinity of Anjou, towards Le Berry. This was only the business of a few 
days. He then proceeded with twenty thousand men into Bretagne, and, 
adhering to his plan, inclosed it with a vast cordon from the Loire to 
Granville. The wretched Chouans could not withstand an effort so powei> 
ful and so well concerted. Scepeaux, between the Vilaine and the Loire, 
first tendered his submission. He delivered up a considerable quantity of 
arms. The nearer the Chouans were pushed to the sea, the nnore obstinate 
they grew. Having spent their ammunition, they fought hand to hand; 
with daggers and bayonets. At length they were driven back to the very 
sea. The Morbihan, which had long separated itself from Puisaye, sur- 
rendered its arms. The other divisions successively followed this example. 
All Bretagne was soon reduced, and Hoche had nothing to do but to dis- 
tribute his hundred thousand men into a multitude of cantonments, that 
they might watch the country, and be enabled to subsist with the. greater 
ease. The duties whiph still required his attention consisted only in mat- 

* " After his capture, Charette entered into Nantes preceded by a numerous escort, 
closely guarded bv gendarmes, and generals glittering in gold and plumes ; himself on 
foot, wim his clothes torn and bloody, pale and attenuated; yet more an object of in- 
terest than all the splendid throng b^ whom he was surrounded. Such was his ex- 
haustion from loss or blood, that he fainted on leaving the Quarter of Commerce ; but 
no sooner was his strength revived by a glass of water, than he marched on, endoriBf 
for two hours, with heroic constancy, the abuse of the populace. He was conducted to 
the military commission, and sentenced to death. On the following morning he was 
brought out on the scaffold. The roll of drums, the assemblage of all the troops and 
national guard, and a countless multitude of spectators, announced the great event 
which was approaching. At length the hero appeared, descended ^ith a (irm step the 
prison stairs, and walked to the pTace where his execution was to take place. A breath' 
less silence prevailed. Charette advanced to the appointed place, bared his breast, an^ 
himself gave the command, uttering, with his last breath, the words * Vive le Roi!' 
—Alison. £. I 
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4er6 of adrmnistration and police; A few more months of niiild arid able 
governmeBt w^e requisite to appease animosities and to re-establish peace. 
Notwithstanding the ontcry of the furioas of all parties, Hoche was feared, 
beloved, and respected, in the country, and the royalists began to forgive a 
republic that was so worthily represented. The clergy in particular, whose 
confidence he bad continued to gain, were whplly devoted to him, and gave 
him correct information of every matter that it was interesting for him to 
know. All things promised peace and the end of' horrible calamities. 
England could no longer reckon upon the provinces of the West for at- 
tacking the republic in its own bosom. She beheld, on the contrary, one 
hundred thousand men, half of whom became disposable, and might be 
employed in some enterprise injurious to her : Hoche, in fact, had formed 
a grand plan, which he reserved for the middle of the summer. The go- 
vernment, pleased with the service^ which he had rendered, and wishing to 
reward him for the disgusting task that he had so ably performed, obtained 
for him, as for the armies which gained important victories, a declaration 
that the army of the Ocean and its commander had deserved well of the 
country. 

Thus La Vendee was pacified so early as the month of Germinal, before 
any of the armies had taken the field. The Directory was enabled to 
attend, without uneasiness, to its great operations, and even to draw useful 
reinforcements from the coasts of the Ocean. 

The fifth campaign of liberty was about %o commence. It was goin^ to 
^pen on the two finest military theatres in Europe-— on those most beset 
with obstacles, 'with accidents, with lines of defence and attack. These 
were, <m the one hand, the extensive valley of the Rhine and the two 
transverse valleys of the Mayn and the Neckar ; and, on the other, jthe 
Alps, the Po, and Lombardy. The armies which were ^bout to take the 
field were the most inured to war that had ever been seen under arms. 
They were tifficiently numerous to cover the ground on which they were 
to act, but nA to render coriobinations useless, and to reduce war to a mere 
invasioifi They were commanded by young generals, free from all routine, 
emuioipated from all tradition, but yet well informed and roused by great 
events. Everything, therefore, concurred to render the conflict obstinate, 
varied, fertile in combinations, and worthy of the attention of men. 

The plan of the French government was, as we have seen, to invade 
Germany, in order to maintain its armies in an enemy's country, to detach 
the princes from the Empire, to invest Mayence, and to threaten the heredi- 
tary states. It purposed, at the same time, to make a bold attempt upon 
Italy, with a view to maintain its armies and to wrest thilt rich country 
from Austria. 

Two fine armies, of from seventy^ to eighty thousahd men each, were 
given upon the Rhine to two celebrated generals. About thirty thottsand 
famished soldiers were given to an unknown, but bold young man, to try 
Fortune beyond the Alps. 

Bonaparte arrived at the head-quarters at Nice on the 6th of Germinal 
(March 27). Everything there was in a deplorable state. The troops 
were iii the utmost distress. Without clothing, without shoes, without pay 
sometimes without food,* they, nevertheless, endured their privations with 

* «' The misery of the French army,~ until these Alpine campaigns were victoriously 
closed by the armistice df Cherasco, could, according to Bonaparte's authority, scarce 
Jt>ear description. The officers, for several years, had received no more than eight livres 

2k2 
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eztraerdinary fortkade. Owb^ to thkt iadoitnoiM spirit wUdb ehaneta^ 
izet the French soldier, /they had orffantzed plunder, and deaeended by 
tnraa and in bands into the plains of Piedmont to proeore protisiooa. The 
artillery was absolutely destitute of horses. The cayalry had beea sent to 
the rear, to seek sj^bsistenee on the banks of the Rhone The thirtieth 
horse and the forced loan had not yet been levied in the south, on account 
of the trouble^. Bonaparte had been furnished, as his sole resource, with 
two thousand louis in money, and a millign in hi As, part of which were 
protested. With a ?iew to supply the deficiency, negotiations were set on 
foot with the Genoese gOTornment, in order to oUain from it some re* 
sources. Satisfaction for the outrage on the Modeste frigate had not yet 
been obtained, and, in reparation of that violation of neutrality, the senate 
of Genoa was required to grant a loan, and to deliver up to the French the 
fortress of Gavi, which commands the road from Genoa to Milan, "^he 
recall of the Genoese families, expelled for their attachment to France, was 
likewise insisted' upon. Such was the state of the army when Bonaparte 
joined it. 

It exhibited a totally different aspect in regard to the men who composed 
it. They generally consisted of soldiers who had hastened to the armies 
at the time of the levy en meisse, well informed, yonngj accustomed tp prira* 
lions, and inured to war by the combats of giants amid the Pyrenees and 
the Alps. The generals were of the same quality. The principal were 
Massena, a yomig Nissard, of uncultivated mind, but precise and Inmiooas 
amid dangers, and of indomitable perseverance; Augerean, fornerly a 
fenciag'-maater, whom great bravery and skill in managing the soldiers bid 
raised to the highest rank ; Laharpe, an expatriated Swiss, combining in- 
formation with courage; .Serrurier, formerly a major, meihodicaJ and 
braive; lastly, Berthier, whom his activity, his attention to details, his geo- 
graphical acquirements, and his facility in measuring with the eye the ex- 
tent of a piece of ground or the numerical force of a cohu|nj, eminentlj 
qualified for a useful and convenient chief of the staAl . v 

This army had its depots in Provence. It was ranged along th< chain 
of the Alps, connecting itself by its left with that of Kellermann, guarding 
the Col di Tende, and stretching towards the Apennines. The active 
army amounted, at most, to thirty-six thousand men. Serrurier's dirision 
was at Garession, beyond the Apennines, to observe the Piedmoatese in 
theii intrenched Camp of Ceva. Augereau's, Massena's, and Laharpe's 
divisions, forming a mass of about thirty thousand men, were on this side 
of the Apennines. 

The Piedmofttese, to the number of twenty or, twenty-two thousimd meOr 
and under the command of Colli, were encamped at Ceva, on the back of 
the mountains. The Austrians, thirty-six or thirty-eight thousand strong, 
were advancing by the roads of Lombardy towards Genoa. Beaulieu, who 
commanded tfa^m, had distinguished himself in the Netherlands. Though 
advanced in years, he possessed all the ardour of youth. The enemy had, 
therefore, about sixty thousand nien to oppose to the thirty thousand whom 
Bonaparte' had to bring into line ; but the Austrians and the Piedmontese 
were far from agreeing. Pursuant to the old plan, Colli was for covering 

a month (twentjr pence sterlinff a- week) in name of pay, and staff officers had not 
among them a single horse. Berthier pfieserved, as a cariosity, an order of the <i>7t 
dated Albenga, directing an advance of four loois d'or to every general of divisiofli t» 
enable them to enter on the campaign."— 5cof('« Life ofJ>CapoUon. £. 



Piedmom ; while Beaulieu wished to keep himself in eommuDication with 
Geaoa and the English. 

Such was the respective force of the two parties. Though Bonaparte 
liad already acquired reputation with the army of Itdy, he was thought 
very young to command it. Short, slender, without any thing remarkable 
in his appearance but Roman features and a bright and piercing eye, /there 
was nothing in his person or past life to make an impression upon men. 
He was not received with much cordiality. Massena owed him a grudge 
for having gained an influence over Dumerbion in 1794. He addressed 
the army in energetic language. " Soldiers," said he, '^ you are ill-fed and 
almost naked. The government owes you much, but can do nothing for 
you. Your patience, your courage, do you honour, but procure you neither 
glory nor advantage. I am going to lead you into the most fertile plains 
in the worfd; you will there find large cities, rich proviiices; you will there 
find honour, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, would your courage fail 
you 1 " The army hailed this language with delight : young generals who 
all had their fortune to make, poor and adventurous soldiers, desired 
nothing better than to see the beautiful countries to which they were bound. 
Bonaparte made an arrangement with a contractor, and procured for his 
soldiers part of the arrears of their pay. He gave to each of his generals 
four louis in gold, which shows what was then the state of their fortunes. 
He afterwards removed his head-quarters to Albenga, and made all the 
authorities proceed along the coast under the fire of the English gun-boats. 
The plan to be followed was the same that had suggested itself the year 
before at the battle of Loano. To penetrate by the lowest heights of the 
Apennines, to separate the Piedmontese from the Austrians by bearing 
strongly on their centre — such was the very simple idea conceived by 
Bonaparte on a survey of the situation. He commenced operations so 
early that he had hopes of surprising his enemies and throwing them into 
disorder. However, he was not able to anticipate them. Before he ar- 
rived. General Cervoni had been sent forward upon Voltri, quite close to 
Genoa, to intimidate the senate of that city, and to force it to consent 
to the demands of the Directory. . Beaulieu, apprehensive of the result of 
this step, hastened to get into action, and moved his army upon Genoa, 
partly on one slope of the Apennines, partly on the other. Bonaparte's 
plan, therefore, was still practicable, excepting his intention of surprising 
^he Austrians. Several roads led from the back of the Apennines to their 
maritime slope : in the first place, that running by the Bocchetta to Genoa, 
then that of Acqui and Dego, which crosses the Apennines at the Col de 
Montenotte, and debouches in the basin of Savona. Beaulieu left his right 
wing at Dego, despatched his centre under d'Argenteau to the Col de 
Montenotte, and proceeded himself with his left by the Bocchetta and Genoa, 
upon Voltri, along the coast. Thus his position was the same as that of" 
Devins at Loano. Part of the Austrian army was between the Apennines 
and the sea ; the centre, under d'Argenteau, was on the ver^ summit of the 
Apennines, at the Col de Montenotte, and was connected with the Pied- 
montese encamped at Ceva, on the other side of the mountains. 

The two armies, breaking up at the same time, met by the way, on the 
22d of Germinal (April 11). Alonig the coast, ^eaulieu fell in with the' 
advanced guard of Laharpe's division, which had been detached upon 
Voltri, to' alarm Genoa, and repulsed it. D'Argenteau, with the centre, ' 
crossed the Col de Montenotte, with the intention of falling at Savona 
upon the centre of the French army, during its supposed march towards- 
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^Genoa. At jyi9i^eaQtte he fouad only Coi^el Kpiyop, at thdihe&d «f 
twelve hundred men, and obliged him to fall back into the old redoubt of 
Mootelegino, which interested the Mpateaotte road. The brave colonel, 
aware of the importance of this position, obstinately resisted all the efibrts 
of the Austrians. Thrice was he attacked by the whole of the enemy's 
infantry, and thrice did he repulse it. Amidst the most galling fire, he 
called upon his soldiers to swear that they would die in the redoubt rather 
than give it up. The soldiers swore, and remained all night under arms. 
This act of courage saved the plans'^of General Bonaparte, and, perhaps, 
decided the fate of the campaign. 

Bonaparte was at this moment at Savona. He had not caused the Col 
de Montenotte to be in^enched, because a general never intrenches him- 
self when he is determined ' to take the offensive. He learned what had 
occurred during the day at Montelegino and Voltri. He immediately per- 
ceived that the moment was come for putting his plan in execution, and 
mancBuvred in consequence. The very same night, he drew back his right, 
formed by Laharpe's division, and engaged along the coast with Beaulieu, 
and sent it by the Montenotte road to meet d'Argenteau. He then de- 
spatched Augereau's division upon the same point, to support Laharpe's. 
He ordered Massena's division to march by a by-road to the other side of 
the Apennines, so as to bring it into the very rear of d*Argenteau's corps. 
On the morning of the 23d (April 12), all his columns were in motion, and 
he was on an elevated knoll,* Nvhence he saw Laharpe and Augereau 
migrching upon d'Argenteau, and Massena coming by a circuit upon his 
rear. The Austrian infantry made a brave resistance ; but, enveloped on 
all sides by superior forces, it was put to the route, and left two thousand 
prisoners and several hundred slain. It fled in disorder towards Dego, 
where the rest of the army was. 

Thus Bonaparte, whose intention Beaulieu supposed it to be to file off 
along the coast upon Genoa, had suddenly slipped away, and, proceeding 
,by the road which crosses the Apennines, had broken through the enemy's 
.centre. and victoriously debouched beyond the mountains. 

In his estimatiop, it was nothing to have overwhelmed the centre, so long 
as the Austrians were not separated for ever from the Piedmontese. He 
proceeded, on the same day (23d), to Carcare, to render his position more 
central between the two allied armies. He was in the valley of the Bormida, 
which runs into Italy. Lower down, before him, and at the extremity of 
the valley, were the Austrians, who had rallied at Dego, guarding the road 
from Acqui into Lombardy. On his left, he had the gorges of Millesimo, 
which join the valley of Bormida, and in which the Piedmontese were 
. posted, guarding the road to Geva and Piedmont. It was requisite, there- 
fore, that, at one aild the same time, his left should force the gorges of Mil- 
lesimo, to make itself master of the Piedmont road, and that, in front, he 
should take Dego, to open for himself the road to Acqui and Lombardy. 
Then, master of both roads, he would have separated the allies for ever, and 
might fall at pleasure upon either of them. On the morning of the next day, 
the 24th (April 13th), he pushed forward his army; Augereau, towards the 
right, attacked Millesimo, and Massena's and Laharpe's divisions advanced 
into the valley upon D^o. The impetuous Augereau dashed with such 
spirit upon the gorges of Millesimo that he forced them, entered, and 

• *' Napoleon placed himself on a ridge in the centre of his <livision», the better to 
judge of the turn of affairs, and to prescribe the tnanoBUvrefi which might become ne- 
^etnry "-Domini, E. 
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reslcbed the extremitj before General Prorera, who was on a height, had 
time to fall back. The latter was posted in the rains of the old castle of 
Oossaria. Finding himself enveloped, he attempted to defend himself there. 
Augereau surrounded and summoned him to surrender. Provera began to 
parley, and wanted to treat. It was of importance not to be stopped by 
this obstacle, and the troops immediately mounted to the assault of the 
position. The Piedmontese poured upon them a deluge of stones, and 
rolled down enormous ' rocks, which crushed whole lines. The brave 
Joubert* nevertheless encouraged his men, and climbed the height at their 
head. On arriving within a little distance, he sunk pierced by a ball. At 
this sight, the soldiers fell back. They were obliged to encamp in the 
evening at the foot of the height; here they protected themselves by some 
abattis, aAid kept watch the whole night to prevent the escape of Provera. 
The divisions sent to act at 'the, bottom of the valley of the Bormida had, 
meanwhile, marched upon Dego and made themselves masters of the ap- 
proaches to it. The morrow was to be the decisive day. 

Accordingly, on the 25th (April 14), the' attack again became general 
on all points. On the left, Augereau, in the gorge of Millesimo, repulsed 
all the efforts made by Colli to extricate Provera, fought him the whole 
day, and drove Provera to despair. At length the latter laid down his 
arms at the head of fifteen hundred men. Laharpe and Massena, on their 
part, fell upon Dego, where the Austrian army had been reinforced, on 
the 22d and 23d, by corps brought from Genoa. The attack Was terrible. 
Afier several assaults, Dego was taken ; the Austrians lost part of their 
artillery, and lefl four thousand prisoners, among whom were twenty-four 
officers. 

During this action, Bonaparte had remarked a young officer, named 
Lani^es,t charging with great intrepidity. He made him colonel on the 
field of battle. 

* " Joubert had studied for the 'bar, but at the Revolution he was induced to adopt 
the profession of arms. He was tall, thin, and naturally of a weak constitution, but he 
had strengrthened his frame amidst fatigues, camps, and mountain warfare. He was in- 
trepid, vigilant, and active. In 1796 he was made a feneral of division. He was much 
attached to Napoleon. He fell gloriously at the battle of Novi." — Haditt. E. 

t '' Jean Lannes, who for his impetuous valour was called the Rolando and the Ajax 
of the French camp, was born in 1769. His parents were poor and intended him for 
some mechanical pursuit, but he was. resolved to be a soldier. One of the first actions 
in which he was engaged was that of Millesimo, where he distinguished himself so 
highly that he was maue a colonel on the field. At the bridge of Lodi he exhibited 
equal intrepidity. He had taken one ensign, and was abbut to seize a second from the 
Austrians, when his horse fell under him, and twelve cuirassiers raised their sabres to 
cut him down. Lannes instantly sprung on the horse of an Austrian officer, killed the 
rider, and fought his way through the cuirassiers, killing two or three and wounding 
more. Soon tSlerwards he was made general of division. In the Egyptian expedition 
he was always foremost in danger. He returned to France with Napoleon, whom he 
assisted to overthrow the Directory. He accompanied the First Consul over St. Ber- 
nard and fought nobly at Montebello, which ailerwards gave him his title, and at 
JV1[,arengo. Lannes was afterwards s^nt ambassador to Portugial, and, on his return, was 
made marshal of France, and then Duke of Montebello. He was not very successful 
in Spain ; he took indeed Saragossa, but stained his character there by perfidy, as well 
as cruelty. Afler the fall of this place, he retired to an estate which he had purchased 
near Paris, but, being recalled to &e field, a cannon-ball at the battle of Essling carried 
away his right leg and the foot and ankle of the lefl. Napoleon showed great grief 
upon the occasion. On the ninth day pf his wound, Lannes, grasping the Emperor's 
hand, said, » Another hour and vour majesty will have lost one of your most zealous 
and faithful friends.' And so indeed it proved. Lannes possessed dauntless courage, 
but was vulgar, and even coarse in his manners." — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

" About the time of his marriage, Lannes was twenty-eight years of age, five feet five 
VOL. HI. — 50 
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After four days' fighting, the army needed repose; but searcely had the- 
soldiers rested from the fatigues of battle befbiie the din of arms was heard. 
It was one of the Austrian corps, .which had been left on the maritime slope 
of the Apennines, and which was recrossing the mountains. 9o great was 
the disorder, that this corps had got, before it was aware of it, into the 
;niddle of the French army. The brave Wukassovich, who commanded 
these six thousand grenadiers, thought to save himself by a bold stroke 
and had taken Dego. It was requisite, therefore, to begin the battle again, 
and to renew the efforts of the preceding day. Bonaparte galloped to 
the spot, rallied his columns, and urged them upon Dego. They were 
stopped by the Austrian grenadiers ; but they returned to the charge, and, 
at length, led on by Adjutant-general Lanusse, who held up his hat on the 
point of his sword, they forced their way into Dego, and recovered their 
conquest, making* some hundreds of prisoners. 

Thus Bonapiirte was master of the valley of the Bormida. The Austrians 
fled towards Aqui, upon the Milan road ; the Piedmontese, after they had 
lost the gorges of Millesimo, retired upon Ceva and Mondovi. He was 
master of all the roads; he had nine thousand prisoners; and he spread 
consternation biefore him. By skilfully 'man aging the mass of his forces, 
and directing it now upon Montenotte and now upon Af illesimo and Dego, 
• he had crushed the enemy everywhere by rendering himself superior to him 
on every point. This was the moment for taking a grand determination. 
Carnot's plan enjoined him to neglect the Piedmontese and stick to the 
Austrians. Bonaparte thought the Piedmontese army of too much conse- 
quence to be left in his rear ; he was aware, moreover, that one stroke would 
be sufficient to destroy it ; and he deemed it more prudent to complete the 
ruin of the Piedmontese. He did not, therefore, enter the valley of the 
Bormida and descend towards the Po in pursuit of the Austrians ; but, 
turning to the left, he penetrated into the gorges of Millesimo and* took the 
road to Piedmont. Laharpe's division alone was left in the camp of San 

or nx incheti high, slender and elegant, his feet, lege, and hands being remarkable for 
their symmetry. His face was not handsome, but it was expressive ; and when his 
voice pronounced one of those military thoughts, which had acqmred for him the appel- 
lation of the Roland of the army, his eyes, said Junot, which appear so small, become 
immense, and dart flashes of lightning. Junot also told me that he looked upon La^^^ 
as the bravest man in the army, because his courage was invariably the same. The 
same coolness with which he re-entered his tent he carried into the midst of the-battle, 
the hottest fire, and the most difficult emergencies. Besides this, Junot consinered 
him to possess the most rapid conception and accurate judgment of anv person he had 
ever met with, except the- First Consul. He was also amiable, faithful in friendship, 
and a good patriot. One curious trait in his character was the obstinacy with which 
he refused to have his hair cut short. In vain Napoleon entreated him to cut it off; he 
still retained a short, thick cue, full of powder and pomatum." — Duchess d' Air anies. ii<- 

" Marshal Lannes was one of the most gallant men our armies could at any time 
boast of. His life was too short for his friends ; but his career of honour and glory was 
without a parallel." — Dvke de Roviffo. E. 

"The education of Lannes had been much neglected. However, he improved 
greatly ; and, to judffe from the astonishing progress he made, he would have been a 
general of the first class. He had great experience in war. He had been in fifty-four 
pitched battles, and in three hundred combats of different kinds. He was a man of 
uncommon bravery, cool in the midst of fire ; and possessed of a clear, penetrating eye, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity which might present itself. Violent and 
hasty in his expressions, sometimes even in my presence, he was ftfdently attached to 
me. In the midst of his anger, he would not suffer any one to join him in his remarks. 
On that account, when he was in a choleric mood it was dangerous to speak to him, 
as he used to come to me in his rage, and say, such and such persons were not to be 
^^ , ^ » general, he was greatly superior to Moreau or to Soult."— ^ Voice firm 
St, atUna* iU, 
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Benedetto, commanding the course of the Beibo and the Bormida, to watch 
the Austriana. The soidiera were worn out with fatigue : they had fought 
on the 22d and 23d at Montenotte, on the 24th and &th at Millesimo and 
Dego ; they had lost and retaken Dego on the 26th, had rested only on the 
27th, and were again marching on the 28th upon Mondovi. Amidst these 
rapid marches, there had not been time to make regular distributions ; they 
were destitute of everything and ventured to pillage. Bonaparte, indig- 
nant, proceeded against the culprits with great severity, and displayed as 
much energy in re-establishing discipline as in pursuing the enemy. He 
had won in a few days the utmost confidence >Qf the soldiers. The gene- 
rals of division were overcome. They listened with attention, nay, with 
admiration, to the terse and figurative language of the young baptain. On 
the heights of Monte Zemoto, which it is necessary to cross in order to 
reach Ceva, the army descr^d the lovely plains of Piedmont and Italy.* It 
beheld the Tanaro, the Stura, the Po, and all those rivers that run into 
the Adriatic ; it saw in the back-ground the high Alps covered with snow ; 
it was struck by the view of those beautiful plains of the land of promised 
Bonaparte was at the head of his troops : lie was moved. '' Annibal," he 
exclaimed, " crossed the Alps ; as for us, we have turned them.^' This ex- 
pression explained the campaign to every capacity. What destinies then 
opened before usl 

Colli defended the intrenched camp of Ceva only just long enough to 
slacken our march a little. This excellent officer had contrived to cheer 
his soldiers and to keep up their courage. He had no longer any hope of ^ 
beating his formidable enemy ; but he determined to retreat foot by foot, 
and to give the Austrians time to come to his relief, in rejoining them by a 
circuitous march. He had received a promise to this effect. He halted 
behind the Cursaglia, in advance of Mondovi. Serrurier, who, on the 
opening of the campaign, had been left at Garessio to watch Colli, had just 
rejoined the army. It had thus one more division. Colli was covered by 
the Cursaglia, a deep and rapid stream, which falls into the Tanaro. On 
the right, Joubert endeavoured to cross, but he failed, and narrowjy 
escaped drowning. In the front, Serrurier attempted to cross the bridge 
of St. Michael. He succeeded ; but Colli, suffering him to pass, fell upon 
him unawares with his best troops, and obliged him to recross in disorder. 
The situation of the army was ticklish. On it? rear was Beaulieu, who was 
reorganizing himself; and it was necessary' to finish with Colli as speedily 
as possible. At the same time, it appeared scarcely possible to carry the 
position, if it were vigorously defended. Bonaparte ordered a fresh attack . 
to be made on the following day. On the 2d of Floreal (April 21), the 
troops marched: upon the Cursaglia, when they found the bridges aban- 
doned. Colli had made the resistance of the preceding day merely to retard 
the retreat. He was surprised in line at Mondovi. Serrurier decided the 
victory by taking the principal redoubt, that, of La Bicoque. Colli left 
xhree thousand killed or prisoners, and continued to retreat. Bonaparte 
arrived at Cherasco, an ill-defended place, but important from its position 

* '^ The arrival of the arm^ on the heights of Monte Zemoto was a sublime spectacle. 
The immense and fertile plains of Piedmont lay before them. The Po, the Tanaro, and 
a multitude of other rivers, meandered in the aistance \ in the horizon, a white girdle of 
snow .and ice, of a stupendous 'height, surrounded these rich valleys — this promised 
land. Those ffigantto barriers, which seemed the limits of another world, which nature 
Jiad delighted in rendering thus formidable, and to which art had contributed all its re- 
sources, had fallen,, as if by enchantment." — Las Cases* £. 

t Bonaparte's own expression 
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at the conflux of the Stura and the Taaaro, and easy to arm with artillery 
taken frona the enemy. In this position, Bonaparte was twenty leagues 
from Savona, his point of departure, ten leagues from Turin, aiid fifteen 
from Alexandria. 

The court of^ Turin was in confusion. The king, who was very obsti- 
nate, would not yield. The ministers of England and Austria beset him 
with their remonstrances, and advised him to shut himself up in Turin, to 
send his army beyond the Po, and thus to imitate the great examples o# 
his ancestors. They terrified him with the revolutionary influence which 
the French were likely to exercise in Piedmont ; they demanded for Beaa- 
lieu the three fortresses of Tortona, Alexandria, and Valenza, that he might 
shut himself up and defend himself in the triangle which they form 
with the bank of the Po. It was to this that the King of Sardinia felt 
the strongest repugnance. To give his three principal fortresses to his 
ambitious neighbour of Lombardy, yvsLS aiiP idea that he could not 
brook. Cardinal Costa decided him to throw himself into the arms 
of the French. He represented to him the impossibility of resisting 
80 rapid a conqueror, the danger of irritating him by a long resistance, and 
thus driving him to revolutionize Piedmont, and all to serve a foreign and 
even*inimical ambition — that of Austria. The king yielded, and caused 
overtures to be made by Colli to Bonaparte. They reached Cherasco on 
the 4th of Floreal (April 23) ; Bonaparte had not powers to sign a peace, 
but he was at liberty to sign an armistice, and he resolved to do so. He had 
nek followed the plan of the Directory, which enjoined him to complete the 
reduction of the Piedmontese; but his aim had not been to conquer Pied- 
mont; he merely wished to secure his r^ar. To conquer Piedmont he 
must have taken Turin, and he had neither the requisite artillery, nor forces 
sufficient to furnish a blockading corps and to reserve an active army. 
Besides, the campaign would then have been confined ,to a siege. By 
arranging with Piedmont, and requiring the necessary guarantees, he might 
push on in security after the Austrians and drive them from Italy. It w^s 
said around him that he ought not to grant any conditions, that he ought to 
dethrone a king who was a kinsman of the Bourbons, and spread the French 
Resolution in Piedmont. This was the opinion of many soldiers, officers, 
and generals, in the array, and especially of Augereau, who was born in 
the fauxbourg St. Antoine, and entertained its sentiments. Young Bona- 
parte was of a different opinion. He was aware of the difficulty of revolu- 
tionizing a monarchy which was the only military one in Italy, and in 
which old manners were preserved unchanged ; he had no wish to raise up 
obstacles in his route ; his aim was to march rapidly to the conquest of 
Italy, which depended on the destruction of the Austrians, and their 
expulsion beyond the Alps. He would not, therefore, do anything that 
might complicate his situation and retard his march. 

In consequence, he assented to an armistice; but he represented that, in 
the respective state of the armies, an armistice would be ruinous to hira if 
certain guarantees for the security of his rear were not given ; he there^ 
fore required that the three fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria, 
should be given up, with all the magazines which they contained, which 
would supply his army, and which the republic would aflerwards account 
for ; that the roads of Piedmont should be thrown open to the French, 
which would considerably abridge the distance between France and the 
banks of the Po ; that stations should be prepared on these roads for the 
troops that should pass along them; and lastly, that the Sardinian army 
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.sbboid be dispersed in the fortresses, so that the French army might. have 
notlaag to fear from it. These conditions were accepted, and the armistice 
was signed at Cherasco on the 9th of Floreal (Aprii 29), with Colonei 
Lacoste and Coont Latour. 

It was agreed that plenipotentiaries should set out immediately for Paris 
to treat for a definitive peace. The three fortresses demanded were 
delivered up, with immense magazines. From that moment the army had 
its line of operation covered by the three strongest places in Piedmont; it 
had safe, commodious roads, much shorter than those running throtigh the 
Riviera of Genoa; it had abundance of provisions; it was reinforced by a 
multitude of soldiers, who, at the sound of victory, quitted the hospitals ; 
it had a numerous artillery, taken at Cherasco, and from the different 
places'; it possessed a great number of horses; it was supplied with every- 
thing ; * and the promises of the general were fiilfilled. Within the first few 
days after its entrance into Piedmont, it had plundered, because, in its rapid 
marches, it had received no rations^ When it had appeased its hunger, 
order was restored. The Count de St. Marsan, the Sardinian minister, 
visited Bons^arte, and contrived to please him; even the king's- son was 
desirous to see the young conqueror, and lavished testimonies of esteem, 
which made an impression upon him. Bonaparte adroitly returned the . 
flatteries which they paid him ; he cheered them in regard to the intentions 
of the Directory, and the dangers of the revolution. He was sincere in 
his protestations, for he already cherished an idea, of which he cleverly 
afforded a glimpse in the different interviews. Piedmont had sacrificed all 
her interests by allying herself with Austria : it was to France that she 
ought to ally herself; France was her natural friend, for she could not 
covet her dominions, from which she was separated by the Alps ; she could, 
on the contrary, defend Piedmont against Austria, and even obtain aggran- 
dizements for her. Bonaparte could not suppose that the Directory would 
consent to give any part of Lombardy to Piedmont; for it was not yet 
conquered, and, if there was an idea of conquering it, it was only for the 
purpose of making it an equivalent for the Netherlands ; but a vague hope 
of aggrandizement might dispose Piedmont to ally herself with France, 
which would procure the latter a Reinforcement of twenty thousand* 
Excellent troops. He promised nothing, but he contrived by a few words 
to excite the cupidity and the hopes of the cabinet of Turin. 

Bonaparte, who, with a positive mind, possessed a strong and lofty 
imagination, and was fond of exciting those whom he addressed, resolved 
to proclaim his successes in a new and striking manner. He sent Murat, 
his aide-de-camp, to present solemnly to the Directory twenty-one pair of 
colours taken from the enemy. He then addressed the following procla- 
mation to his soldiers : 

. '' Soldiers ! in a fortnight you have gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
pair of colours, fifty-five pieces of cannon, several fortresses, and conquered 
the richest part of Piedmont ; you have made fifteen thousand pri8oners,f 
and killed or wounded more than ten thousand men ; you had' hitherto 

* ",The soldiers who had no distributions during the first eifrfat or ten days of this 
campaign, now began to receive them regularly. Pillage ana disorder, the constant 
attendants of rapid i^ovements, ceased ; discipline was restored ; and the appearance of 
the army improved daily amidst the abundance and resources presented by this fine 
country. Its losses were repaired. Previous to this period, the misery of the Fvench 
luud exceeded all description.'* — Las Casea^ £. 

f In reality only from ten to eleven thousand. 

, 2L 
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h^n fightini^ for t^arreo rocks, rendered gloriooa by your courage, but useleai 
to the country ; you now rival by your services the army of Holland and of 
the Rhine. Destitute of everything, you have supplied all your wants. You 
have gained battles without cannon, crossed rivers without bridge^ made 
forced marches without shoes, bivouacked without brandy, and often without 
bread. The republican phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty alone, could hare 
endured what you have endured. Thanks be to you for it, soldiers ! Your 
grateful country will owe to you its prosperity ; and, if your conquest at 
Toulon foreboded' the glorious campaign of 1793, your present victories 
forebode one still more glorious. The two armies which so lately attacked 
you boldly are fleeing affrighted before you ; the perverse men who laughed 
at your distress, and rejoiced in thought at the triumphs of your enemies, 
are confounded and trembling. But, soldiers, you have done nothing, since 
more remains to be done. Neither Turin nor Milan is yours ; the ashes of 
the conquerors of Tarquin are still trampled upon by the murderers of 
i^sseville.* There are said to be among you some whose courage is 
subsiding, and who would prefer returning to the summits of the Apennines 
and of the Alps. No ; I cannot believe it. The conquerors of Monte- 
notte, Millesimo, Dego, and Mondovi, are impatient to carry the glory of 
the French people to distant countries!" 

When these tidings, these colours, these proclamations, arrived one after 
another at Paris, they produced extreme joy. On the first day, it was a 
victory which opened the Apennines and gave two thousand prisoners; on 
the second, it was a still more decisive victory, which separated the Pied- 
montese from the Austrians and gave six thousand prisoners. The follow- 
ing (fays brought news of farther successes : the destruction of the 
Piedmontese army at Mondovi, the submission of Piedmont at Cherasco, 
and the certainty of a speedy peace, which foreboded others. The rapidity 
of these successes, and the number of the prisoners, surpassed everything 
that had yet been seen. The language of these proclamations, imbued 
with the spirit of antiquity, astonished people's minds. They everywhere 
asked who this young general was, whose name, known to some appreci- 
ators, and unknown to Frande, burst forth for the first time. They could 
not yet well pronounce it, and they said with joy that the republic saw 
new talents daily springing up to^shed lustre upon, and to defend her. 
The Councils decided three several times that the army of Italy had - 
deserved well of the country, and decreed a festival to Victory, for the 
purpose of celebrating the prosperous commencement of the campaign. 
The aide-de-camp sent by Bonaparte presented the colours to the Directory. 
The ceremony was imposing. Several foreign ambassadors were on that 
day received, and the governnoent appeared surrounded by a consideration 
which it had not hitherto enjoyed. 

* " Three years before the French had sustained an actual injury from the See of 
Rome, which was yet unavenged. The people of Rome were extremely provoked that 
the French residinff there, and particularly the young artists, had dispkiyed the tri- 
colour, and proposed to exhibit the scutcheon containing the emblems of the republic 
over the door of the French consul. The Pope had intimated his desire that this should 
not be attempted ; the French, however, pursued their purpose, and a popular commotion 
arose. The carriage of the French envoy, named Basseville, was attacked in the streets, 
his house was broken into by the mob, and he himself, unarmed and unresisting, was 
cruelly assassinated. This affair happened in 1793, but was not forgotten in 17§6."- 
Seotts Life of Jyapoleon. E, , . s 

" ^"^7-^"® received a thrust of a bayonet in the abdomen ; he was dragged into th* 
;r,^h\'ei"pLt'!^^^^ ^''' '^'^^'^^ - ^fi-l<*-^d in'^IIard.hoa.e 
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Afier the sabmiaiioii of Piedmont, GFeneral Bonaparte had nothing to 

^::Jiinder him from marching in pursuit of'the Austrians, and hasteqing to 

Mthe conquest of Italy.* The news of the victories of the French had 
^deep]y agitated all the states of that peninsula. It ^aa requisite that he 

. who had entered it should be a profound politician as well as a great captain; 

..in order to conduct himself there with prudence. Everybody knows what 
' lan aspect it exhibits to one emerging from the Apennines. The Alps, the 

: loftiest mountains in Europe, after describing an immense semicircle from 
east to west, in which they embrace Upper Italy, turn short and rim all at 

> once in an oblique line towards the south, thus forming a long peninsula, 
ivashed by the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. Bonaparte, coming from 
the west, and having crossed the chain at the point where it lowers, and 
juns off, by the name of the Apennines, to form the peninsula, had before 
him the beautiful semicircle of Upper Italy, and on his right that long, 
narrow peninsula which forms Lower Italy. A number of petty states 
/livided that country, which always sighed after a united government, without 
which a nation cannot be great. 

Bonaparte had passed through the state of Genoa, situated on this side 

y> of the Apennines, and Piedmont, which is on the other. Genoa, an ancient 

republic, founded by Doria, was the only one of the Italian governments 

that retained any real .energy. Placed for the last four years between the 

' two belligerent armies, it had contrived to maintain its neutrality, and had 
thus secured all the advantages of commerce. Between its capital and the 
tract of coast, it numbered nearly one hundred thousand inhabitants; it 
kept in general from three to four thousand troops ; in case of emergency, 
it could arm all the peasants of the Apennines, and form an excellent 
militia of them ; and it possessed large revenues. Two parties divided it ; 
the party adverse to France had had the ascendency, and expelled several 
families. The Directory had to require the recall of these families and an 

. indemnity for the outrage committed on the Modeste frigate. 

On leaving Genoa, and advancing to the right into the peninsula, along 

• the southern declivity of the Apennines, you first come to happy Tuscany^ 

• situated on the two banks 'of the Arno, in the mildest climate, and in one 
of the best sheltered parts of Italy. One portion of this tract formed the 
small republic of Lucca, peopled with one hundred and forty thousand 
inhabitants; the rest constituted the grand-duchy of Tuscany, lately 

f;ovemed by the Archduke Leopold, and now by the Archduke Ferdinand, 
n this country, the most enlightened and, the raosf polished in Italy, the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century Tiad kindly gerniinated. Leopold had 
there introduced his admirable legislative reforms, and successfully tried 
experiments most ^ honourable to humanity. The Bishop of Pistoja had 
even commenced a sort of religious reform by propagating Jansenist 
doctrines there. Though the Revolution had alarmed the weak and timid 
minds of Tuscany, yet it was there that France had most appreciators and 

* It was at this period that Bonaparte wrote to the Directory in the following ener- 
'getic terms : " The King of Sardinia has surrendered at discretion, given up three of his 
strongest fortresses, and the half of his dominions. If you do not choose to accept his 
submission, but resolve to dethrone him, you must amuse him for a few weeks and give 
zne warding ; I will get possession of Valenza and march upon Turin. On the other 
hand, I shtdl impose a contribution of some millions on the Duke of Parma, and detach 
twelve thousand men to Rome, as soon as I have, beaten BeauUeu, and driven him acrow 
-the Adige, and ovhen I am assured that you will conclude peace with the King of 
.Sardinia, and strengthen me by the army of Kellermann. As to Genoa, by all means 
H .fli>lige it to pay ftfleen millions." — JfapuiemCs Secret Correspondence. £. 
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friends. The archduke* though Austriao, bt4 beea one of Ike first prkices 
in Europe to recognise the republic. He had a million of subjects, sir 
thousand troops, and a revenue of fifteen millions. Unfortunately, Tosctny 
was the least able of all these principalities to defend itself. Aflter Tuscany 
catne the States of the Church. The provinces subject to the Pope, 
situated on both sides of the Apennines, and extending to the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean, were the worst administered in Europe. They had 
only their admirable agriculture, an ancient tradition of r^note ages, 
which is common to all Italy, and which makes amends for the absence of 
industry long banished from her bosom. Excepting in the legations of 
Bologna and Ferrara, where a profound contempt for the government of 
priests prevailed, and in Rome, the ancient abode of science and the arts, 
where a few nobles ha9 participated in the philosophy of all the grandees 
of Europe, men's minds had remained in the most disgraceful barbarism. 
A superstitious and ferocious populace, and idle and ignorant monks, 
composed that population of two million and a half of subjects. The 
army amounted to four or five thousand men, everybody knows of what 
quality. The Pope, a vain, ostentatious prince, jealous of )iis authority 
and that of the Holy See, entertained a deep hatred for the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. He had thought to recover for the chair of St. 
Peter part of its influence by displaying great pomp, and had undertaken 
works useful to the arts. Reckoning upon the majesty of his person and 
the persuasion of his words, which was great, he had formerly undertaken 
a journey to Vienna, to bring back Joseph II. to the doctrines of the 
Church, and to counteract philosophy, which seemed to be taking possession 
of the mind of that prince. This attempt had not been successful. The 
pontiff, filled with horror of the French Revolution, had launched his 
^athema against it; and preached, a crusade. He had even winked at the 
murder of BassevilJe, the French agent in Rome. Inflamed by the monks, 
his subjects shared his hatred against France, and were seized with fanatic 
fury on hearing of the success of our arms. 

The extremity of the Peninsula and Sicily compose the kingdom of 
Naples, the inost powerful state in Italy, most like Rome in ignorance and 
barbarism, and stil^ worse governed, if possible. There reigned a Bourbon, 
a mild, imbecile prince, devoted to one kind of pursuit, fishing and field 
sports. These occupations engrossed all his time; and, while he was 
engaged in them, the government of his kingdom was abandoned to his 
wife, an Austrian princess, sister of the dueen of France. This princess, 
a woman of a capricious disposition, of licentious passions, having a 
favourite sold to the English, the minister Acton, conducted the affairs of 
the kingdom in a senseless manner. The English, whose policy it always 
was to gain a footing on the continent by controlling the petty states 
bordering upon its coasts, had endeavoured to make f^hemselves the patrons 
of Naples, as well as of Portugal and Holland. Th^y excited the hatred 
of the queen against France, and infused with that hatred the ambition to 
rule Italy. ^ 

Such were the principal states in the Peninsula on the right of Bonaparte. 
Facing him, in the semicircle of Upper Italy, there was first, on the slope 
of the Apennines, the duchy of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, comprising 
fife hundred thousand inhabitants, keeping three thousj^nd troops, furnish- 
ing a revenue of four millions, and governed by a Spanish prince, formerly 
a pupil of Condillac, but who, in spite of a sound education, had fallen 
under the yoke of monks and priests. A little farther to the jight, likewise - 
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OQ Ibe fieolivHy of the^Apennines, was the dacfhy of Modena, Reg^o, and 
Mirandola, peopled with foar hi^ndred thousand inhabitants^ having six 
thousand men under arias, and sa\)ject to the last ''descendant of the 
illustrious house of Este. This distrustful prince was so alarmed at the 
spirit of the age, that by dint of fear he had become a prophet, and fore- ' 
told the Revolution. His predictions were quoted. In his terror, he had 
not forgoUen to make provision against the strokes of fortune, and had 
amassed immense wealth by oppressing his people.* Avaricious and timid, 
he was despised by his subjects, who were the most enlightened and the 
most malicious in Italy, and the most disposed to embrace the new ideas. 
Farther on, beyond the Po, came Lombardy, governed for Austria by an 
archduke. This beautiful and productive plain, situated between the waters 
of the Alps which fertilize it, and those of the Adriatic which bring to it 
the wealth of the East, covered with corn, rice, pastures, herds of cattle, 
and rich beyond all the provinces in ihe world, was dissatisfied with its 
foreign masters. Jt was still Guelph, notwithstanding its long slavery. It 
contained twelve hundred thousand inhabitants. Milan was always one of 
the most enlightened cities in Italy. Less favoured in regard to the arts 
than Florence or Rome, it approached nearer to the illumination of the 
North, and contained a great number of persons who wished for the civil 
and political regeneration of th^ people. The last state in Upper Italy 
was the ancient republic of Venice. This republic, with its old aristocracy 
inscribed in the goUen book, its state inquisition, its silehce, its jealous 
and captious policy," had ceased to be a formidable power either to its 
subjects or to its neighbours. With its continental provinces, situated at ' 
the foot of the Tyrol, and those of Illyria, it numbered nearly three 
millions of subjects. It could raise so many as fifty thousand Sclavonians, 
good soldiers, because they were well disciplined, well fed, and well paid. 
It was rich in ancient wealth; but for two centuries its commerce had 
been transferred to the Ocean, which wafled its treasures to the islanders 
of the Atlantic. It still possessed a few ships; the passages of the lagoons 
were almost choked up ; but it wa^ yet powerful in revenues. Its policy 
consisted in amusing its subjects, in lulling them by pleasure and repose, 
and in«>bserving the strictest neutrality in regard to other states. Yet the 
nobles of the main land were jealous of the golden book, and impatiently 
endured the yoke of the aristocracy intrenched in the lagooi^. In Venice 
itself, the citizens, a wealthy class, began to think. In 1793, the coalition 
had forced the senate to declare against France : it had yielded, but had 
reverted to its neutral policy, as soon as the powers began to treat with the 
French republic. As we have seen elsewhere, it had beefn ^as eager as 
Prussia and Tuscany to send an ambassador to Paris. Now, too, comply- 
ing with the remonstrances of the Directoi^y, it had just given notice to 
the head of the house of Bourbon, then Louis XVIIL, to quit Verona. 
That prince had accordingly departed, declaring that he should insist on 
the restitution of a suit of gilt artnour given by his ancestor Henry IV. to 

* *< The Duke of Modena was a man of moderate abilities ; his business was hoarding 
money, and his pleasure consisted in nailing up, with his own princely hands, the tapestry, 
Tvhich ornamented churches on days of high holidajr, from which he acquired the nick- 
name of the Royal Upholsterer, fiut his birth was illustrious as the descendant of that 
celebrated hero of Este, the patron of Tasso and Ariosto; and his. alliance was no les». 
splendid, having married the sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and of Josieph 
II.; then his daughter was married to the Archduke Ferdinand, the governor of 
MiIan.'*-^5cott*« la.ft of Napoleon, E. 

voL^m — 61 . 2l2 
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the senate, and oft Uie eranire of the name of hie family from thie pages of 
the golden book. 

. Sach was Italy at that time. The general spirit of the age bad pene- 
trated thither, and inflamed many minds. All the inhabitants did not wish 
. for a revolution, especially when they recollected the frightful scenes which 
iiad imbrued the French Revolution in blood ; but all desired, though in 
different degrees, a reform; and there was not a heart ^but throbbed at the 
idea of the independence and unity of the Italis^n father-land. That 
nation of husbandmen, tradesnien, artists, nobles — the priests alone ex- 
cepted, who know no country but the Church— ^w as fired with the hope of 
seeing all the divisions of the peninsula united into one, under one and the 
same government, republican or monarchical, but Italian. Assuredly a 
population of twenty millions, vfith an excellent soil, admirable coasts, 
spacious and magniBcent cities, might compose a glorious and powerful 
state. It lacked but an army. Piedmont alonej always engaged in the 
wars of the continent, had brave and well-disciplined troops. Nature, 
indeed, was far from having refused natural courage to the othier portions 
, of Italy ; but natural courage is nothing without a strong military organiza- 
tion. Italy had not a regiment that could bear the sight of the French 
or Austrian bayonets. 

On the approach of the French, the enemies of political reform had been 
struck with consternation. Its partisans had been transported wjth joj. 
The entire mass was in anxiety; it had v^ague, uncertain presentiments; it 
knew not whether it ought to hope or to fear. 

Bonaparte on entering Italy had orders, and for his object, to drive the 
Austrians out of it His government being desirous, as we have stated, to 
procure peace, meant to conquer Lombardy, merely to restore it to Austria, 
and to compel her to cede the Netherlands. Bonaparte could not, there- 
fore, think of emancipating Italy. Besides, with some thirty thousand 
men, how could he proclaim a political object? Still, if the Austrians 
.were driven beyond the Alps, and his power firmly established, he might 
exercise great influence, and in the course of events attempt great {hings. 
If, for instance, the Austrians, beaten at all points, on the Po, on the 
Rhine, and on the Danube, were obliged to cede even Lombardy ;' if the 
^people, truly inflamed for liberty, were to declaire in favour of it on the 
approach of the French armies; then great destinies would open for Italy. 
But, in the meantime, it was incumbent on Bonaparte not to proclaim any 
•object, lest he should irritate the princes whom he left in his rear. His 
intention, therefore, was not to show any revolutionary project, but at the 
same time not to damp the ardour of imaginations, and to await the effects 
of his presence upon the Italian people. 

According^, he had avoided encouraging the discontented in Piedmont, 
because hejthere saw a country difficult to revolutionize, a strong govern- 
ment, and an army the alliance of which might be serviceable to him. 

No sooner was the armistice of Cherasco signed than he again set out. 
Many persons in the army disapproved of advancing.* What ! said they, 
we are but thirty odd thousand ; we have not revolutionized either Pied- 

* "Many thought it madness to attempt the conquest of Italy with b6 small an army, 
.and with a hostile kingdom in their rear. These persons were for revolutionizing Fi^^' 
mont before they yentured further, but Bonaparte was of opinion that they ought not to 
halt till they reached the Adige. This counsel prevailed. To dare is in critical cir- 
cumstances oflen the means of success ; as to carry into efiect what to others appears 
B is the surest sign of genius/' — Hazlitt. £. 
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moat or Genoa ; we are leaving behind im gOTemments which are secretly 
iour eneroiea ; and we are going to attempt the passage of a great river, the 
Po, to traverse Lombardy, and, perhaps, to decide by our presence the 
republic of Venice to throw fifty thousand men into the scale ! Bonaparte 
had orders to advance, and he was not a man to fail to comply with a bold 
order; but he executed it because he approved of it, and he approved of it 
for profound reasons. Piedmont and Genoa would embarrass us much 
more, said he, if they were in revolution ; thanks to the armistice, our line 
of march is now secured by three fortresses ; all the governments of Italy 
will submit to us if we can drive the Austrians beyond the Alps ; Venice 
will tremble if we are victorious at her side ; the sound of our cannon will 
even decide h^ to ally herself with us : we must advance then, not only 
beyond the Po, but likewise the Adda and the Mincio, to the beautiful line 
of the Adige ; there we will besiege Mantua, and we will make all Italy 
tremble on our rear. The head of the young general, heated by his 
march, conceived even still more gigantic projects than those which he 
avowed to his army. He proposed, after annihils^ting Beaulieu, to penetrate 
into the Tyrol, to cross the Alps a second time, and to throw himself into 
the valley of the Danube, for the purpose of joining there the armies which 
had started from the banks of the Rhine. This colossal and imprudent 
plan was a tribute which a great and enterprising mind could not fail to 
pay to the twofold presumption of youth and success. He wrote to his 
government soliciting authority to carry it into execution. 

He had taken the field on the 20th of Germrnal (April 11) : the submis- 
sion of Piedmont was complete on the 9th of Floreal (April 28), by ihe 
armistice of Cherasco; it had taken him eighteen days.* He set out 
immediately in pursuit of Beaulieu. He had stipulated with Piedmont ' 
that Valenza should be delivered up to him ; that he might pass the Po at 
that place ; but this condition was a feint, it was not at Valenza that he 
intended to cross the river. Beaulieu, when informed of the armistice, 
had thought to possess himself by surprise of the three fortresses of 
Tortona, Valenza, and Alexandria. He succeeded in surprising Valenza 
only, into which he threw the Neapolitans; then, seeing Bonaparte advanc- 
ing rapidly, he hastened to recross the Po, that he might place that river 
between himself and the French army. He went and encamped at 
Valeggio, at the conflux of the Po and the Tesino, near the apex of the 
angle formed by those two rivers. He thpi*e threw up some intrenchments, 
to strengthen his position and to oppose the passage of the French army. 

Bonaparte, on quitting ' the dominions of the King of Sardinia and 
^entering those of the Duke of Parma, was met by envoys from that prince, 
who came to solicit the clemency of the conqueror. The I^uke of Parma 
was related to the King of Spain : if was requisite, therefore, to show him 
some indulgence, which, more6ver, suited the views of the general. Still, 
he might fairly exercise upon him some of the 'rights of war. Bonaparte 
received his envoys at the passage of the Trebbia. He affected to be 
angry that the Duke of Parma had not availed himself, for making peace, 
of the moment when Spain, his relative, was treating ^with the French 
republic. He then granted an armistice, demanding a tribute of two mi^ions 
in money, of which the chest of the army was much in need ; sixteen 
hundred horses, requisite for the artillery and the baggage ; a great quantity 
of wheat and oats ; leave to pass through the duchy ; and the establishment 
of hospitals for the sick at the expense of the prince. The general did not 
.fltop there. As an Italian, he was a lover and a connoisseur of the arts; he 
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knew how much they add to the splendour of an empire, and the mor&F 
eflfeci which tliey produce on the imagination of men. He demanded 
twenty pictures, to be chosen by French commissioners and sent to Paris * 
The envoys of the duke, glad to appease, at this price, the anger of the 
general, consented to all his demands, and hastened to execute the condi- 
tions of the armistice. They offered, however, a million to save the 
picture of St. Jerome. Bonaparte said to the army : '* This million we 
should soon spend, and we shall find plenty more to conquer. A master- 
vpiece is everlasting ; it will adorn the couptry." The million was refused. 

Bonaparte, having .secured - the advantages of conquest without its em- 
barrassments, pursued his march. The condition inserted in the armistice 
of Cherasco, relative to the passage of thfd Po at Valenza aiid the direction 
of the principal French columns towards that town, induced a belief that 
Bonaparte would attempt the passage of the river in its environs. While 
the main body of his army was already collected at the point where Beau- 
lieu was expecting him' to cross, on the 17th of Floreal (May 6), he took a 
corps of three thousand five hundred grenadiers, together with his cavalry 
and twenty-four pieces of cannon, descended along the Po, and arrived on 
the morning of the 18th at Placentia, after a march of sixteen leagues in 
thirty-six hours. The cavalry had seized all the boats which it found on the 
banks of the river, and taken them along with it to Placentia : it had alsa 
taken a great quantity of forage, and the medical stores of the Austrian army. 
A barge carried the advanced guard commanded by Colonel Lannes. 
No sooner had that officer reached the other bank, than he dashed with 
his grenadiers upon some Austrian detachments, which were irunning 
upon the left bank of the Po, and dispersed them. The rest of the grena- 
diers successively crossed the river, and began to construct a bridge for 
the passage of the army which had received orders to descend in its tarn 
to Placentia. Thus, by a feint and a bold march, Bonaparte found himself 
beyond the Po, with the additional advantage of having turned the Tesino. 
Had he crossed higher up, besides the difficulty of doing so in the presence 
of Beaulieu, he would have come upon the Tesino, and have had to cross 
that too. But at Placentia, he avoided that inconvenience, for the Tesino 
had already joined the Po. 

On the ISth of May, Liptai's division, which was the first to receive the^ 
information, proceeded to Fombio, at a little distance from the Po, on the 
road to Pizzighitone. Bonaparte, sensible of the danger of suffering it to 
establish itself in a position where the whole Austrian army was likely to 
rally, and might then oblige him to receive battle with the river Po at 
his back, hastened to attack it with all the forces that he had at hand. 
Rushing upon this division, which had intrenched itself, he dislodged it 
after a sanguinary action, and took from it two thousand prisoners. The 
rest of the division gained the road to Pizzighitone, and went and shut 
itsfBlf up in that place. 

On the evening of the same day, Beaulieu, apprized of the passage of the 
Po at Placentia, came up to the support of Liptai's division. Not aware 

* ** It was on this occfision that Napoleon exacted a contribution of works of art to be* 
sent to the Museum at Paris, being the first instance of the kind that occurs in modern 
history."— HazZitt. E. 

"The republic had already received and placed in its Museum the maeterpieces of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. The Romans carried away from conquered Greece the 
statues which adorn the Capitol. Every capital of Europe contained the spoils of an- 
tiquity, and no one had ever thoujrht of impuUng it to them as a crkne^'^lWfoudMU. t 
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'of the dtflttster which it had sustained, he fell in with the French advanced 
posts, was warmly received, and obliged to fail back in the utmost haste. 
Unfortunately, the brave General Lahar]>e, so useful to the army for his 
intelJigence and his intrepidity, was killed by his own soldiers amidst the 
darkness of the night. The whole army regretted the loss of this brave 
Swiss, whom the tyranny of Berne had driven to France.* 

The Po being crossed, the Tesino turned, and Beaulieu beaten and una- 
ble to keep the field, the route to Milan was open. It was natural that a 
conqueror of twenty-six should be impatient to enter that city. But Bona- 
parte was desirous, above all, to complete the destruction of Beaulieu. 
With this view, he meant not merely to fight him ; he meant to turn him, 
to cut off his retreat, and to oblige him, if possible, to lay down his arms. 
To accomplish this object, it was necessary that he should anticipate him 
at the passage of the rivers. A great number of rivers descend from the 
Alps, and, running through Lombardy, fall into the Po or the Adriatic. 
Besides the Po and the Tesino, there are the Adda, the Oglio, the Mincio, 
the Adige, and many others. Bonaparte now had before him the Adda, v 

which he had not been able to turn like the Tesino, because he must then 
have gone as high as Cremona before he crossed the Po. The passage of ^ , 
the Adda is at Pizzighitone, but, the wrecks of Liptai's division had just 
thrown themselves into that place. Bonaparte hastened to ascend the Adda 
to reach the bridge of Lodi. Beaulieu was there before him. It was im- ' 
possible, therefore, to anticipate him at the passage of that river. But he 
had with him at Lodi only twelve thousand infantry and four thousand 
horse. Two other divisions, under Colli and Vukassovich, had made a 
circuit to Milan, to throw a garrison into the citadel, and were then to 
return to the Adda, to cross it at Cassano, a great way above Lodi. By 
endeavouring, then, to cross the Adda at Lodi, in spite of the presence of 
Beaulieu, Bonaparte might possibly reach the other bank before ^he two 
divisions, which were to pass at Cassano, had completed their movement. 
There would then be a hope of cutting them off. 

Bonaparte was before Lodi on the 20th (May 9). That town is situated 
OQ the same bank along which the French army was coming. Bonaparte 
caused it to be attacked unawares, and penetrated into it in spite of the 
Austrians. The latter, then, quitting the town, retired by the bridge;, and 
went to rejoin the main body of their army on the other bank. This bridge 
it was necessary to pass over, on leaving Lodi, in ordcR to cross the Adda. 
Twelve thousand infantry and four . thousand horse were drawn up on the 
opposite bank ; twenty pieces of artillery enfiladed the bridge ; a host of 
sharpshooters was posted on the bank. "It was not customary in war to 
confront such difficulties. A bridge defended by sixteen thousand men and 
twenty pieces of artillery was an obstacle which nobody would have 
attempted to surmount. The whole French army had sheltered itself from • 
the fire behind the walls of Lodi, awaiting the orders of the general. Bona- 
parte sallied from tlie town, explored the banks of the river, amidst a shower 
of balls and grape-shot, and having formed his plan, returned to Lodi to 
put it in execution. He ordered his cavalry to go up the Adda and to 
endeavour to ford it above the bridge ; he then caused a column of six 

* ** Laharpe was^ 'Swiss of the canton of Vaud. He was an offider of distinguished 
bravery, and much beloved by his troops, though of an unquiet temper. It was remarked ^ * 

that, during the action of Fombio, on tne evening preceding his* death, he had appeared 
absent and dejected, giving no orders, seemingly deprived of his usual faculties, jind 
overwhelmed by some fatal presentiment." — HaztUt. E. 
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thousand grenadierB to be formed : he went through the ranks, eneourag^' 
them, and communicated extraordinary courage by his presence and his 
vrotdB, He then ordered them to debouch by the gate leadmg to the bridge, 
and to debouch in a run.. He had calculated that, from the rapidity of the 
movement, the column would not have time to suffer much. This formida- 
ble column closed its ranks and debouched in a run upon tht; bridge. A 
tremendous fire was poured upon them. The entire head of the column 
was struck down. It nevertheless advanced : having reached the middle 
of the bridge, it hesitated; but the generals encouraged it by their voices 
and by their example. It recovered itself, advanced, rushed upon the guns^ 
and killed the gunners who attempted to defend them. At this moment the 
Austria infantry approached, in its turn, to support its artillery ; but, after 
what it had just achieved, the terrible column was not afraid of bayonets; 
it dashed upon the Austrians at the moment when the cavalry, which had 
found a ford, was threatening their flanks ; it overthrew them, dispersed 
them, and took two thousand prisoners.* 

* The following is Bourrienne's account of the celebrated battle of Lodi : 
*^ It now remained to cross the river ; but thirty pieces of cannon placed in battery, 
some at the further end of the old bridge, and some a little above, and others a litUe 
below it, on the left bank, in order to produce « cross-fire, seemed to render such an 
enterprise next to impossible. More than one brave republican general recommended a 
cause, which must have ended in a retreat, but Bonaparte, keeping his eyes fixed, and 
nis hand pointing at the bridge, said, *.That is the way to Milan — to Rome— to the pos- 
session of all Ita^, — we mu^t cross, let it cost what it may. It nfust not be said that the 
tributary Adda stopped those heroes who had forced the Po ! ' On this occasion the 
French were pretty well supplied with artillery, and their first operation was to open a 
heavy fire across the river on the enemy's guns. General Beaumont, who commanded 
their cavalrv, was sent to pass the Adda at a ford about a league above the bridge, and 
he took with him some flymg artillery, with which he was to cannonade the right flank 
of the Austrians. By an inconceivable imbecility, the ford was not sufficientlv guarded, 
and Beaumont, though not without difficulty, passed through it witli his horses and 
guns. As soon as Bonaparte saw that the heads of tl\p French cavalry were forming oii 
me left bank of the Adda, and that the manoeuvre gave great uneasiness to the Austri- 
ans, he pointed his sword at the bridge and sounded the charge. It was on the 10th of 
May, and about six o'clock in th6 evening, when 4,000 picked men, shouting ' Vive la 
Republique,' advanced on the bridge, which was literally swept by the enemy's guns. 
The first eflfect was tremendous ; 3ie French were involved in a murderous hailstorm 
of cannon-balls, j?rape-shot, and musket-balls ;-^they stopped — for a moment they 
wavered. Then Bonaparte, and Lannes, and Berthier, and Massena, and Cervoni, and 
Dallemagne, and Dupas, threw themselves at the head of the columns, which dashed 
across the bridge, and up to the mouths of the enemy's guns. Lannes was the first to 
reach the left bank of the Adda, Napoleon the second. The Austrian artillerymen were 
bayoneted at their guns before Beaulieu could get to their rescue, for tliis doomed old 

feneral had kept his infantry too far in the rear of the bridge. By this means also the 
'rench infantry was allowed time to debouch from the tiie-du-ponty and form in pretty 
good order. 'The battle, however, was not over. Though stupid, Beaulieu was brave, 
and the Austrian troops had not yet lost their dogged obstinacy. They concentrated 
a little behind the river — they put their remaining artillery in battery, and for some 
minutes it seemed doubtful wnetner they would not drive their foes back to the blood- 
covered bridge, or into the waters of the Adda. But, in addition to Beaumont, who 
acted with his cavalry on their right flank, Augereau now came up from Borghetto to 
the opportune assistance of his comrades. Then Beaulieu retreated, but in such good 
order that the French made few prisoners. The shades of night closed over a scene of ' 
horror; — between the town and the bridge of Lodi, and the scene of the prolonged 
action on the left bank, 2,500 men and 400 horses, on the part of the Austrians, lay dead 
or wounded, and the French could not have left fewer than 2,000 men in the same con- 
dition, although Bonaparte owned only to the loss of 400. This battl^ which he used 
to call * the terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi,' carried his fame to the highest pitchf 
while the great persona^ bravery he displayed in it endeared him to lie troops. The 
men, who cannot always appreciate military genius and science, know perfectly well 
how to estimate courage, and they soon idolize the commander thatshowshihiaelf ready 
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This most daring deed struck the Amtrians with astonishment, bat 
unfortunately it profed useless. Colli and Vukdssovich had succeeded in 
gaining the causeway of Brescia, and could no longer be cut off. If the 
result had failed, at least the line of the Adda was carried, the courage of 
. J[ the soldiers was elevated to the highest pitch, and their devotion to their 
general was unbounded. In their gaiety they conceived a singular idea, 
which serves to illustrate the nationd character. The oldest of the soldiers 
assembled, one day, and, seeing that their general was very young, they 
took it into their heads to make himi pass through all the ranks : at Lodi 
they made him corporal, and when he appeared in the camp, they saluted 
him by the title since become so famous of the Kttle corporal* We shall find 
them hereafter conferring others upon him, according as he merited them. ' 

The Austrian army had insured its retreat upon the Tyrol. It would 
have been of no use to follow it. Bonaparte then resolved to fall upon 
» Lombardy, to take possession of, and to organize it. The remains of Lip- 
tai's division had intrenched themselves at Pizzighitone and might convert 
it into a fortification. He proceeded thither to drive them from the place ; 
he then sent Massena before him to Milan ; Augereau fell back to occupy 
Pavia. He wished to overawe that great city, celebrated for its university, 
and to show it one of the finest divisions of the army. Serrurier's and 
Laharpe's divisions were left at Pizzighitone, Lodi, Cremona, ai\d Cassano, 
to guard the Adda. 

Bonaparte at length set out for Milan. On the approach of the French 
army, the partisans of Austria, and all. those who were terrified at the repu- 
tation of our soldiers, who wefe reported to be as barbarous as they were 
brave, had fled and covered the roads to Brescia and the Tyrol. The arch- 
duke had set out, and had b^en seen to shed tears on leaving his beautiful 
capital. The majority of the Milanese gave way to hope, and awaited our 
army in the most favourable mood. When they had received the first division 

to share in their, greatest dangera. It was on this occasion that the soldiers gave Bona- 
parte the honorary and affectionate nick-name of * The little Corporal.' He was then 
slight in figure and had almost an effeminate appearance. * It was a strange sight,' 
saj« a French veteran, *to see him on that day on foot on the bridge, un<fer a/eic- 
d'enfer, and mixed up with our tall grenadiers — ^he looked like a little boy ! ' Those men 
of routine and prescription, the Austrian ofEcers, who adhered to the old system of war- 
fare, could not comprehend his new conceptions and innovations. * 'This beardless 
yfuth ought to have been beaten over and over again,' said poor Beaulieu, 'for who 
ever saw such tactics ! ' A day or two after the battle of Lodi, an old Hungarian oJScer, 
who did not know his J ' »• • . .* -^ ^ ^^ •_ _i--_i. 

< Well,' said Bonaparte, 
can be worse on your s _ 
sohitely knows nothing of the rules of war ; lo-daj he is in our rear, to-morrow on our 
flank, next again in our front. Such gross violations of the principles of the art of war 
are not to be supported ! '" E. 

<' Some one having read at St. Helena ai^ account of the battle of Lodi, in which it 
was said that Bonaparte displayed great courage in crossing the bridge, and that Lannes 
passed it after him, * Before me ! ' cried Bonaparte with much warmth, * Lannes passed 
first, and I only followed him. It is necessary to correct that on the spot.' And the 
correction was accordingly made in the margin of the book.' — Hazlitt. E. 

« Vend6miaire and Montenotte," said the Emperor, " never induced me to look on 
myself as a man of a superior class; it was not till after Lodi that I was struck with the 
possibility of becoming famous. It was then that the first spark of my ambition was 
kindled.'"^— La* Cases. E. , 

* ** How subtle is the chain which unites the most trivial circumstances to the most 
important events ! Perhaps this very nickname contributed to the Emperor's miraculous 
success on his return from Elba in 1815. While he was haranguing the first battalion 
he m^t, which he found it necessary to parley with, a voice from the ranks exclaimed, 

< Vive notre petit 6aporal ! We will never fight against him.' "—Las Casts. £. 
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•commanded by Maaaena, and nw those soldiefs, whom report painted in such 
frightful cok>ars, respecting property and person, and manifesting the bene- 
volence natural to their character, they were filled with enthusiasm and 
treated them with the utmost kindness. The patriots had assembled &om 
all parts of Italy, and' awaited the young conqueror, whose exploits were so 
rapid, and whose Italian name sounded so sweetly to the ears. The Count 
de Melzi was immediately sent to meet Bonaparte, and to promise him 
obedience.* A national guard was formed and clothed in the three colours, 
green, red, and white. The Duke de Serbefioni was appointed to com- 
mand it. A triumphal arch was erected to receive the French general. 
On the 26th of Floreal (May 15), a month after the opening of the cam- 
paign, Bonaparte made his entry into Milan. The whole population of the 
capital went f(»'th to meet him. The national guard was under arms. 
The municipality came and delivered to him the keys of the city. Accla- 
mations accompanied him all the way to the Serbelloni palace, where 
quarters were prepared for him. He had now won the imagination of the 
Italians, as well as that of the soldiers, and he couM act by moral force as 
powerfully as by physical force. 

It was not his intention to stay long in Milan, any more than he had 
done at Cherasco after the submission of Piedmont. He meant to remain 
there merely sufficient time to organize the province temporarily, to draw 
from it the resources requisite for his army, and to regulate everything 
upon his rear. His plan was still to hasten afterwards to the Adige and 
Mantua, and, if possible, to penetrate into the Tyrol and beyond the Alps. 

The Austrians had left two thousand men in the citadel of Milan. Bo- 
naparte caused it to be immediately invested. It was agreed with the 
commandant of the citadel that he should not fire upon the city, for it wai 
Austrian property, which he h^d no interest in destroying. The operations 
of the siege were* forthwith commenced. 

Bonaparte, without entering into any specific engagement with the 
Milanese,' or promising them an independence which be could not insure 
.to them, nevertheless, encouraged sufficient hopes to excite their patriotism. 
He held energetic language to them, and said, that, to obtain liberty, they 
ought to deserve it by assisting to emancipate Italy for ever from Austria. 
He instituted a provisional municipal administration ; he caused national 
guards t6 be everywhere formed, in order to give Lombardy a commenc#- 
ment of military organisation. He then turned his attention to the wants 
of his army, and was obliged to impose on the Milanese a contribution of 
twenty millions. This measure appe^ared to him detrimental, because it 
must retard the march of the public mind ; but it was indispensable, and 
it excited, nevertheless, no very great discontent. Owing to the magazines 
found in Piedmont, and to the corn furnished by the Duke of Parma, the 
army had abundance of provisions. The soldiers grew fat, eating good 
bread and good meat, and drinking excellent wine. They were satisfied, 
and began to observe strict discipline. All that was now lefl to be done, 
♦ was to clothe them. They had still the same old clothes as in the Alps ; 
they were in rags, and were imposing only by their renown, their martial 
bearing, and their admirable discipline. Bonaparte soon found new 
resources. The Duke of Modena, whose states bordered upon the Po, below 
those of the Duke of Parma, despatched envoys to obtain the same condi- 

* *^ It was in memory of this mission, that Napoleon, when King of Italy, created the 
duchy of Lodi, in favour of Melzi. ' ' — MorUholon. £ . 
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41009 as the Ulter. This arwioioas prince, seeing all hki predictions > 
realized, had fled to Venice with his trealsares, leiaving the government of 
his dominions to a regency. Not wishing,- however, to ruin them, he 
applied to negotiate. Bonaparte could not grant peace, but he was at 
liberty to grant armistices, which were equivalent to it, and^ which rendered 
him master of all the states of Italy. He required ten millions, supplies of 
all kinds, horses and pictures. 

With the resources which he had thus obtained in the country, he 
established on the banks of the Po, large magazines, hospitals furnished 
with necessaries for the accommodation of fifteen thousand sick, and filled 
all the chests of the army. Deeming himself rich enough, he even sent 
off some millions to Genoa for the Directory. As he kney^, moreover, that 
the army of the Rhine was in want of funds, and that this penury prevented 
it from taking the field, he sent a million, by way of Switzerland, to Mo- 
reau. It was an act of kindness to a comrade, that was both honourable 
and serviceable to himself; for it was of importance that Moreau should 
^take the field, to prevent the Austrians from directing their principal forces 
against Italy. 

On consideration of all these things, Bonaparte was still more confirmed 
in his plans. It was not necessary, in his opinion, to march against the 
' princes of Italy ; it w^s requisite to act against the Austrians only. So 
long as he should be able to resist th^m and to prevent their return into 
Lombardy, all the Italian states, trembling under the ascendancy of the 
French army, would submit one afler another. The Dukes of Parma and 
Modena had submitted. Rome and Naples would db the same, if he con- 
tinued master of the gates of Italy. It was requisite, in like manner, not 
to be precipitate in regard to the people, and,- without overthrowing govern- 
ments, to wait till the subjects should rise of their own accord. 

But, amidst these just ideas, these vast plans, he was stopped short by a 
most mortifying circumstance. The Directory was enchanted with his^ 
services. , Camot, on reading his despatches, written with energy and 
precision, but with extreme warmth of imagination, was alarmed at his 
gigantic plans. He justly thought, that to attempt to traverse the Tyrol 
and to cross the Alps a second time, was too extravagant a scheme, nay,^ 
even impossible; but, in his turn, to correct the plan of the young general, 
he conceived another far more dangerous. Lombardy being conquered, 
the French ought to advance, according to Carnot, into the Peninsula, to 
punish the Pope and the Bourbons of Naples, and to drive the English from, 
Leghorn, where the Duke ^of Tuscany suffered them to be masters. To 
this end, Carnot, in thj name of the Directory, ordered the army of Italy to 
be divided into two : one part under Kellermann, to be left in Lombardy ; 
the other, under the command of Bonaparte, to march upon Rome and 
Naples. This disastrous plan renewed the fault which the French have 
always committed, that of penetrating into the Peninsula before they were 
masters of Upper Italy. It is not with the Pope, or with Naples, that the 
possession of Italy ought to be disputed, but with the Austrians. - In this 
case, the line of operation is not on the Tiber, but on the Adige. Impa- 
tience to possess, has always. urged us on to Rome and Naples, and, while 
we have been overrunning the Peninsula, we have always found the road 
closed upon us. It was natural that republicans should wish t(} chastrse a 
Pope and a Bourbon ; but they cpmnfitted the same blunder as the ancient 
kings of France. 

* Bonaparte,. in his plan for throwing himself into the valley of the Danube, 
'had kept the Austrians alone in view. It was the exaggeration of truth in 
VOL. III.— -52 2 M 
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a 9BUod but yoiHig'Bliad. Wkh such a oonrielion, th«n, he couM not 
eoosent lo maroh inlo the PenioBalt ; betides, t«r«re of the impohaiice of 
eniij of direction 4ii a conquest which required as much political as mili- 
tacj genius, he oouki not ^idure the idea of sharing the command with an 
old general, brave, but of moderate abilities, and full of vanity. This was 
in him that just egotism of genius, wfiteh is anxious to perform its task 
alone, because it feels that itself alone is capable of pfenning it He 
behaved here as in the field of battle. He hazarded hie future prospects, 
and tendered his resignation in a letter equally respectful a'nd bold * He 
was aware that the Directory durst not accept it ; but it is certain that he 
would much rather have resigned than obeyed, because he could not consent 
to suffer his glory and the army to be thrown away in the execution of 
a vicious plan. 

Opposing the most luminous reason to the errors of Camot, he said that 
the French ought to continue to make head against the Austrians, and to 
attend to* them alone ; that a mere division, marching upon the Po and 
Ancona, would frighten the Peninsula, and force Rome and Naples to beg 
for quarter. He prepared immediately to leave Milan, to hasten to the 
Adige, and to lay siege to Mantua. There he proposed to wait for fresh 
ordera from the Dir(*ctory and a reply to his despatches. 

He published a new proclamation to his soldiers,, which could not fail to 
strike their ihiagination strongly, and which was also calculated to make a 
powerful im{N«s8ion on that of the Pope and the King of Naples : 

** Scridiers! you have rushed like a torrent from the top of the Apen- 
nines; you have overthrown, dispersed, everything that opposed your 
I progress. Piedmont, delivered from Austrian tyranny, has returned to her 
natural sentiments of peace and friendship for France. Milan is yours, and 
the republican flag waves throughout all Lombardy. The Dukes of Parma 
and Modena owe their 'political existence to your generosity alone. The 
^ army which ]Hroudly threatens you finds no longer any barrier to secure it 
against your courage : the Po, the Testno, and the Adda, have not stopped 
you for a single day ; those highly vaunted bulwarks of Italy have proved in- 
sufficient ; you have passed them as rapidly as the Apennines. These 'suc- 
cesses have produced joy*in the bosom of the country ; .your representatives 
have ordered a^festival dedicated to your victories, which are celebrated in all 
the communes of the republic. There your fathers, your mothers, your 
. wives, your sisters, your sweethearts, are rejoicing in your achievements, 
and boasting with pride that you belong to them. Yes, soldiers ! you ha^e 
done much ; but is there nothing more \eh for jou to do ? Sh^ll it be said 
of us that we knew how to conquer, but not how t9 follow up the victory ? 
Shall posterity reproach you with having found a Capua in Lombardy ? But 
I^see you already running to arms. Well ! let us set out ! We have still 
forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels to gather, injuries to 
revenge. Let those who have whetted the daggers of civil war in France, 
who have basely assassinated our ministers, who burned our ships at Tod- 
Ion — ^let those tremble ! The hour of vengeance has struck ; but let not 
the people be alarmed ; we are friends of the pec^le everywhere, and more 
particularly of the descendants of the Brutuses, the Scipios, and the great 

* The following are the terms in which Napoleon addressed Oamot on this oceasion 
** KellermaAn would command the army as well as I ; for no one is more convinced thad 
I am of the courasre and audacity of the soldiers ; but to unite us together would ruin 
everything. I win not serve with a man who considers himself the fist general in Eu- 
rope ; and it is better to have one bad general than two good ones. War is, li&e govern - 
ment, dedded in a great degree by tact." £. 
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men whom we lu.ve -taken for our modela. To ra-esttbiiib die Capitol, to 
set up there with honour the eUtuee of the heroes who rendered it oele- 
brated; to rouse the Roman people^ atup^ed by sever-al centuries of 
slavery — such will be the fruit of our victories. They will Ibrm an epoch 
with posterity. You will have the immortal glory of changing the face 
of the fine^ portion of Europe. The French people, free, and respected 
by the whole world, will give to Europe a glorious peace, which will 
indemnify her for the sacrifices of all kinds that she has been making for 
the last six years. You will then return to your homes, and your fellow- 
citizens, poiqting to you, will say, He belonged to the army of Italy.*** 

Afler a stay of only a week at Milan, he left it on the 2d of Prairial 
(May 22), to proceed to Lodi, and to advance towards the Adige. 

While Bonaparte was pursuing his march, an unexpected event suddenly 
recalled him to Milan. The nobles, the monks, the servants of the fugitive 
families, a multitude of creatures of the Austrian government, prepared a 
revolt against the French army. They spreads a report that Beaolieu, - 
having l^en reinforced, was at ha^id with sixty thousand men ; tbat the Prince 
of Conde was coming through Switzerland upon the rear of the republicans, 
and that they were on # the bripk of destruction. The priests, availing them- 
selves of their influence over some of the peasantry, who Had suffered fVom 
the passage of the army, excited them to take arms. Bonaparte having 
just quitted Milan, the moment was deemed favourable for carrying the , 
revolt into execution, and for raising all Lombardy on his rear. The gar- 
rison of the citadel of Milan gave the signal by a sortie. The tocsin ^as 
immediately rung throughout the whole surrounding country ; and armed 
peasants repaired to Milan, to make themselves masters of the city. But 
the division which Bonaparte had lefl to blockade the citadel quickly 
foirced the garrison to fall back within ite walls, and drove out the peasants 
who ventured to make their appear apce. In the environs of Pavia the 
insurgents were more successful. They entered that city, and made them- 
selves masters of it, in spite of the three hundred men whom Bonaparte had 
left in garrison there. These three hundred m^ti, fatigued or sick, shut 
themselves up in a fort, to escape being slaughtered. The insurgents sur- 
rounded the fort, and summoned it to surrender. A French general, 
passing at that moment through Pavia, was seized, and obliged, while a 
dagger was held to his throat, to sign an order, commanding the garrison 
to open its gates. The order was signed and executed. 

This revolt might produce disastrous consequences. It might pr6voke 
a general insurrection and bring ruin on the French army. 'The public 
mind of a nation i^ always more advanced in the cities than in the country. 
While the population of the cities of Italy was declaring for lis, the peasants,/ 
excited by the monks, and suffering severely from the passage of the armies,, 
were most unfavourably disposed. Bonaparte was at Lodi, when, on the 
4th of Prairial (May 24), he received intelligence of the occurrences at 
Milan and Pavia. He immediately turned back with three hundred horse, 
a l>attalion of grenadiers, and six pieces of cannon. Order was already 
restored in Milan. He pursued hi^ route to Pavia, sending the Archbishop 
of Milan before him. The insurgents had pushed an advanced guard as 
far as the village of Binasco. Lann^ dispersed it. Bonaparte, conceiving 
that it behoved him to act with promptitude and energy, in order to put an 
end to the evil in its birth, caused the village to be set on fire, that the 

^ <* On reading over this proclamation one day at St. Helena, the Emperor ezd^^Ql^ 
^ And yet they have the folly to say that I could not write !' *'—Las C^ms. £. 
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,aigbt of the flames might strike terror into Ptvia. On arriving before that 
.city, be halted. It contained thirty thousand inhabitants; it was enclosed 
within an old wall, and it was occupied by seven or eight thousand insur- 
gent peasants. They had closed the gates and manned the walls. To take 
this city with three hundred horse and one battalion was no easy tnatter; 
yet there was no time to lose, for the army was already on the Oglio, and it 
required the presence of its general. In the night, Bonaparte caused a 
threatening proclamation to be posted on the gates of Pavia, in which he 
said that a misled mob, without any real means of resistance, was defying 
an army triumphant over kings, and meant to plunge the people of Italy 
into ruin ; that, adhering to this inten\ion of not making war upon the 
people, he would pardon this act of madness, and leave a door open for 
repentance ; but that those who should not instantly lay down their arms, 
should be treated as rebels, and their villages burned. The flames of 
Binasco, he added, ought to serve as a warning to them. In the morning, 
the peasants, who were masters of the city, refused to deliver it up. Bo- 
naparte ordered the walls to be cleared with grape and howitzer-shot : he 
then brought up his grenadiers, who broke open the gates with hatchets. 
They forced their way into the city, and had to sustain a combat in the 
streets. The resistance, however, was not long. The peasants fled, ind. 
left unfortunate Pavia to the wrath of the conqueror. The soldiers, with 
loud shouts, demanded leave to pillage. Bonaparte, by way of giving a 
severe example, allowed them three hours to plunder.* They were scarcely 
a thousand men, and they could not do any great mischief in so large a 
city as Pavia. They fell upon the goldsmiths' shops, and secured a con- 
siderable quantity of jewelry. The most censurable act was the pillage of 
the Mont de Piete, but fortunately, in Italy, as in every other country 
where there are poor and vain individuals among the great, the Monts de 
Piete were full of ^articles* belonging to the higher classes of the coun- 
try. The houses of Spallanzani and Volta were preserved by the ofiicers, 
who themselves guarded the dwellings of those illustrious votaries of science 
— an example doubly honourable to France and to Italy. 

Bonaparte then despatched his horse to the surrounding country, and 
ordered a great number of the insurgents to be put to death. This proifipt 
severity produced universal submission, and overawed the party in Italy 
which was hostile to liberty and to France. It is painful to be obliged to 
employ such means ; but Bonaparte was compelled to resort to them, upon 
pajn of sacrificing his army and the destinies of Italy. The party of the 
monks trembled ; the sufferings of Pavia, passing from mouth to mouth, 
were exaggerated ; and the French army recovered its formidable reputa- 
tion. . 

This affair finished, Bonaparte immediately returned to rejoin the army, 
which was on the Oglio, and about to enter the Venetian territory. 

On the approach of the French army, the question so much agitated 
in Venice, whether to take part with Austria or France, was discussed 
anew by the senate. Some of the old oligarchy, who had retained a degree 
of energy, would have wished the republic to form an immediate alliance 
with Austria, the natural protector of all old despotisms; but Austrian 
ambition was dreaded for the future, and the vengeance of France at the 
moment. Besides, it would b4 necessary to take arms — a resolution 

* " Pavia," said the £mperor, " is the only place 1 ever gave up to pillage. I had 
promised it to the soldiers for twenty-four hours : but afler three hours I could bear it 
no longer, and put an end to it. Policy and morality are equally opposea to the system- 
Nbthing ia so certun to disorganize and completely ruin an army. — Las Cases. £• 
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extremely UDpleaBaat to an enervated goTernment. Some yotrng members 
of the oligarchy, equally energetic, but less infatuated than their elders, 
likewise recommended a courageous determination. They proposed to 
raise a formidable armament, but to maintain the neutrality, and to threaten 
with iiflyihousand men either of the powers which would violate the Vene* 
tian territory. This was a strong resolution, but too strong to be* adopted. 
Some prudent persons, on the contrary, proposed a third course, namely, 
an alliance with France. Battaglia, the senator, a man of an acute, ^ 
sagacious, and temperate mind, adduced arguments, which the lapse of 
time has invested, as it were, with the character of prophecies. In his 
opinion, neutrality, even an armed » neutrality, was the worst of all de- 
terminations. It was^ impossible to make themselves respected, whatever 
force the)r displayed; and, not having c^ttached either of the parties to their 
cause, they would, sooner or later, be sacrificed by both. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to decide either for Austria or for France. Austria 
was for the moment driven out of Italy ; and, even supposing her to pos- 
sess the means of returning, she could not do so in less than two months, 
during which time the republic might be destroyed by the French army^ 
Besides, the ambition of Austria was always more to be dreaded by Venice. 
She had always coveted her provinces in Illyria and Upper Italy, and would 
seize the first opportunity to possess herself of them. The only guarantee 
against this ambition was the poWer of France, which had nothing to envy 
Venice for, and which would always have an interest in defending her. 
France, it was true, professed principles which were repugnant to the 
Venetian nobility ; but it was high time to make some indispensable 
sacrifices to the spirit of the age, and to yield to the nobles of the main 
land those concessions which could alone bind them to the republic and 
to the golden book. With some slight modifications in the ancient 
constitution, they might satisfy the ambitioh of all classes of Venetian sub- 
jects and attach France to them ; if, moreover, they should take arms for 
the latter, they might hope, pei-haps, to be rewarded for the services which 
they should have rendered by the spoils of Austria in Lombardy. In every 
case, repeated Battaglia, neutrality would be the very worst course for all 
parties. 

This opinion, the wisdom of which time has demonstrated, too deeply 
wounded the pride and the prejudices of the old Venetian aristocracy to be 
adopted. It must also be observed that sufficient reliance was not placed 
on the duration of the French power in Italy, for Venice to seek an alliance 
with it. There was an ancient Italian adage which said that Italy was the 
grave of the French, and the Venetians were apprehensive lest they should 
afterwards find themselves exposed, without defence, to the wrath of 
Austria. 

To these three courses one more convenient was preferred, and one more 
conformable with the routine and the 'weakness of thia old government — 
unarmed neutrality. It was decided that proveditori should be sent to meet 
Bonaparte, to. assure him of the neutrality of the republic, and tD claim the 
respect due to the Venetian territory and subjects. A great dread of the 
French prevailed, but they, were known to be easy and sensible ta kind 
treatment Orders were issued to all the agents of the government, to 
receive and to treat them in the best manner, and to pay particular atten- 
tion to the officers and generals in order to gain 'their good will. 

Bonaparte, on his arrival in the Venetian territory, had as much need of 
pmdeDce as Venice herself This power, though in the hands of an en- 

2m2 
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laaUed ffertflomeat, was sliU groat It behoved hiiii sot i& tuAhpum it to 
aiicb a &gtee a« to oblige it to take up arms ; for then Upper it^ would 
be po longer lettttble for the French ; but it was also requisite) while ob- 
serving tl^' neutrality, to compel Venice to suffer us to remain upon her 
territory, to alliOHf iis to fight, and even to supply ourselves with provi^tions 
there, if^ossible. She had granted a passage to the Austrians : that was 
the relison which it would be necessary to urge for taking every liberty and 
demanding everything, while continuing within the limits of neutrality. 

Bonaparte, on entering Brescia, published a proclamation, in which he 
declared that, in passing* through ^ the Venetian territory in pursuit of the 
imperial army, to which a passago^had been granted, he shoi^d respect the 
territory and the inhabitants of the republic of Venice; that he should 
make his army observe the strictest discipline; that whatever it should take 
should be paid for ; and that he should not forget the old ties which united 
the two republics. He was cordially received by the Venetian proveditore 
of Brescia, and continued his march. He had crossed the Oglio, which is 
the next stream to the Adda ; he* arrived before the Mincio, which, issuing 

• from the lake of Garda, winds through the plain of the Mantuan^ then, after 
a course of some leagues, forms a new lake, and at last falls into the Po. 
Beaulieu, reinforced by ten thousand men, had posted himself on the line 
ef the Mincio, to defend it. An advanced guard of four thousand foot and 
two thousand horse was drawn up in advance of the river, at the village of 
Borghetto. The mass of the army occupied the position of Valeggio, be- 
yond the Mincio ; the reserve was a little farther back at Villa Franca; 
and detached corps guarded the course of the Mincio, above and below 
Valeggio. The Venetian town of Peschiera is situated on the Mincio, at 
the very point where it issues from the lake of Garda. Beaulieu, who 
wished to have that place, in order to gain a firmer support fcM* the right of 
Ims line, deceived the Venetians, and, upon pretext of gaining a passage for 
fi% men, surprised the town and placed in it a strong garrison. It had a 
hastioned enclosure and eighty pieces of cannon. 

Bonaparte, in advancing /upon this line, wholly neglected Mantua, which 
was on his right, and which he had not yet time to blockade, and supported 
his lefl towards Peschiera. His plan was to cross the Mincio at Borghetto 
itfid Valeggio. To this end, it was requisite that he should deceive Beau- 
liea m regard to* his intention. Qn this occasion, he had recourse to the 
same stratagem as at the passage of the Po. He directed one corps upon 
Peschiera and another upon Lonato, so as to alarm Beaulieu about the 
Upper Mincio, and to make him suppose that he designed to cross at 

^Peschiera, or to turn the lake of Garcia. At the same time, he directed 
his most serious attack against Borghetto. That village, situated in advance 
of the Mincio, was, as we havje.stated above, guarded by four thousand fi)ot 
and two thousand horse. On the 9th of Prairial (May 29th), Bonaparte 
commenced the engagement. He had always had great trouble to make 
his cavalry fight. It was not accustomed to charge, because formerly .verj 
little use had been made of it, and it was, besides, intimidated by the hi|h 
reputation of the German cavalry. Bonaparte was determined to bring it 
into action at all hazards, because h^ attached great importance to the 
services that it was capable of rendering. In advancing tipon Borghetto, 
he distributed his grenadiers and his carbiniers on the right and lefl of his 
cavalry ; he placed the artillery in the rear, and, having thus enclosed ^f 
he launched it upon the enemy. Supported on either side, and led od by 
thei impetuous Murat, it performed prodigies, and put to flight t^e Aii«ttriatt 
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«^|Mi^on9. Vhe inftmtry tfien attacked the village of Dordketto an4 took 
.it. The Aofltriatifl, Retiring fironr it by the brid|;e ieadinff froiu Borghetto 
to Yaleggio, attempted to break it down. I^hey actamly succeeded bt 
destroying one arch. Bat some grenadiers, led by General Gardanne, 
plunged in\o the Mincio, which was forda'ble in some places, and crossed 
it, holding their muskets above their heads, in defiance of the fire from ^e 
•opposite heights. The Austrians fancied that they beheld the column of 
Lodi, aifd retired without destroying the bridge. The broken arch was 
repaired, and the army was enabled to cross. Bonaparte instantly started 
to ascend the Mincio.with Augereau's division, in pursuit of the Austrians; 
but they declined battle the whole day. Leaving Augereau's division to 
continue the pursuit, he returned to Valeggio, where he found Masaena's 
division beginning to make their soup. All at once the charge sounded, 
and the Austrian hussars dashed into the middl^ of the village. Bonaparte 
had scarcely time to escape. He mounted a horse and soon ascertained 
that this was one of the enemy's corps left to guard the Lower Mincio, and 
which was ascending the river to rejoin Beaulieu in his retreat towards the 
mountains. Massena ran to arms and gave chase to this division, which, 
however, succeeded in rejoining Beaulieu. 

The Mincio was thus crossed. 'Bonaparte had decided for a second 
time the retreat of the Imperialists, who threw themselves definitively into 
the Tyrol. He had gained an important advantage, that of making his 
cavalry fight, and curing it of its dread of the Austrian cavalry. To this 
he attached great consequence. Before his time but little use was made 
of the cavalry, and he had judged that it might be rendered very serviceable 
by employing it to cover the artillery. He had calculated that the light 
artillery and the cavalry, seasonably employed, were capable of producmg 
the effect of a mass of infkntry of ten times the number. He began already 
to take a great liking to young Murat, who knew how to make his squa- 
drons fight — a merit which he then considered as very rare among the offi 
cers of that army. The surprise which had endangered his person suggested 
another idea, namely, to form a corps to which he gave the name of guides. 
It was to consist of picked tnen, and its destination was to accompany him 
wherever he went. In this case^ his persona] safety was but a secondary 
consideration with him; he perceived the advantage of having always at 
hand a devoted corps, capable of the boldest actions^. We shall hereafttfr 
see him, in fact, deciding important engagements by employing twenty 
five of the^e brave fellows. He gave the command of this corps to a car 
airy officer, possessing great coolness and intrepidity, and afterwards well- 
known by the name of Bessieres.* 

* ^^ Jean Baptiste Bessi^res 'was born in 1768. His family was of humble origin. Ajt 
an early ag( he obtained admission into the Constitutional Guard of Louis XVI., and 
on the dissolution of that body was attached to the legion of the Pyrenees. In 1796 he 
joined the army of Italy, and was noticed for his bravery by Bonaparte, who (entrusted 
hiro with the command of his guides, a corps which by successive augmentations becamie 
in th6 sequel the famous Imperial Guard, pf which Bessi^res retained the command till 
his death. He attended the £mperor throughout his German campaigns, and fought «t 
Jena, Friedland, and Eylau, exhibiting both valour and prudence. He then went to 
Spain, and defe$ited Cuesta in a pitched battle, which opened the w^y for the French to 
Madrid. At Wagram he led the French horse against the Austrian flank, and in 1819 
went through the Russian campaign with honour. The opening of the nex4 saw him 
in the place of Murat — at the head of the cavalry of the whcJe army. He was killed i4 
the evening before the battle of Lutzen while iorcinfir a defile. Marshal Bessi^re* wai 
an excellent soldier and a good man, and did all in nia power to miti|fate the hoiroyf 
of war.*' — Court and Camp of BonaparU. E. 

'* Bessi^res was a stouter man than Lannes, and, like him, he was from the South, aa 
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BeauHeu, on evaeuating^ Peschiera, had retrea^d to the Tyrol, A oom- 
bat had taken place with the Austrian rear-guard, and it was not tiil afler 
a Yery brisk action that the French army entered the town. The Vene- 
tians having been unable to recover it from Beaulieu, it had ceased to be 
neutral, and the French were authorized to establish themselves ttfere. 
Bonaparte knew that the Venetians had been deceived by Beaulieu, and he 
resolved to avail himself of that circumstance to obtain (lom them fill that 
he wished. He wanted the. line of the Adda, and more particalarly the 
important city of Verona, which commands the river; but, above all, he 
wanted to obtain supplies. « 

Foscarelli, the proveditore, an .old Venetian oligarch, strongly wedded to 
his prejudices and full of hatred against France, was commissioned to 
repair to Bonaparte's head-quarters. He had been told that the general 
was highly enraged at what had happened at Peschiera, and report repre- 
sented his anger as dVeadfal. Binasco and Pavia attested hid severity; two 
armies destroyed and It^ly conquered attested his power. The proveditorc 
arrived at Peschiera full of terror, and, on setting out, he wrote to bis go- 
vernment : May God be pleased to accept me as a victim ! He was charged 
with the special mission of preventing the French from>entering Verona. 
That city, which had afforded an asylum to the Pretender, wad in the most 
painful anxiety. Young Bonaparte, who was subject to violent gusts of 
passion, but who could also feign them, omitted nothing to increase the 
fright of the proveditore. He inveighed vehemently against the Venetian 
government, which pretended to be neutral, and could not enforce respect 
K>r its neutrality ; which, in suffering the Austrians to seize Peschiera, 
had exposed the army to the loss of a great number of brave fellows before 
that place. He said that the blood of his comrades cried for vengeance, and 
a signal vengeance they must have. The proveditore made many excuses 
for the Venetian authorities, and then adverted to the essential point, which 
was Verona. He declared that he had orders to forbid both the belligerent 
powers the entry into that city. Bonaparte replied that it was then too 
late; that M assena had already marched thither ; that perhaps at that very 
moment he was setting fire to it, to punish a city which had had the inso- 
lence t9 ^consider itself for a moment as the capital of the Frenbh empire.* 

the accent of both saf&ciently testified ; like him too, he had a mania for powder, bat 
with a striking difference in the ciit of hisvhair ; a small lock at each side projected like 
little dog's ears^ and his long and thin Prussian cue supplied the place or the cadogan 
of Lannes. He had good teeth, a slight cast in the eye, but not to a disagreeable ex- 
tent ; and a rather prepossessing address.'* — Dtuihess d*Ahr aides. E. 

'^ Bes8i^res,Duke of Istria, always continued good, humane, and generous ; of antique 
loyalty and integri^ ; and, whether considered as a citizen or a soldier, an honest, 
worthy man. He onen made use of the high favour in which he stood to do extraordi- 
nary acts of kindness, even to people of very different ways of thinking from himself 
He was adored by the guards, in the midst of whom he passed his life. At the battle 
of Wagrram, a ball struck him off his horse, without doinor him any further injury. A 
mournful cry arose from the whole battalion, upon which Napoleon remarked, the next 
time he saw him, * Bessi^res, the ball which struck you drew tears from all my guard. 
Return thanks to it. It ought to be very dear to you.' After living like Bayard, Bes- 
Bieres died like -Turenne. He was sincerely attached to the Emperor, indeed, he 
almost worshipped him ; and would certainly never have abandoned bis person or his 
fortunes." — I^is Cases. E. 

• "To the Venetian commissioners, Napoleon, from the first, u*d the most insulting 
and rifforous language. * Venice,' said he, * by daring to 'give an asylum to the Count 
de Lille, a pretender to the throne of France, has declared war against the republic. I 
know not why I should not reduce Veroiia to ashes— a town which has had the presump- 
tion to esteem itself the capital of France.' ''—Memoirs of Prince Hardtnberg. E. 
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The proveditore renewed his rapplicaliQaSy and Bonaparte, aieettnff to be 
aomewhat appeased, replied that the utioiiost he could do was, if Maasena 
had not already entered by main force, to grant a delay of twenty-four 
hoars, after which he would employ bombs and cannon. <.' - 

The awe-struck proveditore retired. He returned to jero^ia, where he 
|fave directions for admitting the French. On their ap>proach, the wealthiest • 
inhabitants, conceiving that they should not be forgiven for the residence 
of the Pretender in their city, fled in great numbers to the Tyrol, carrying 
with them their most valuable effects. The Veronese, however, soon re- 
gained confidence on seeing the French, and on convincing themselves 
with their own eyes that these republicans were not so barbarous as rumour 
had represented them. 

Two other Venetian envoys arrived at Verona to see Bonaparte. Erizzo 
and Battaglia, senators, had been chosen for this mission. The latter was 
the person who had recommended an alliance with France, and it was 
hoped at Venice that these new ambassadors would succeed better than 
Foscarelli in pacifying the general. He actually received them much more 
favourably than Foscarelli ; and, now that he had attained the object of his 
wishes, he affected to be appeased, and to consent to listen to reason. 
What he wanted for the future was provisions, and, if possible, an alliance 
between Venice and France. It was requisite to be by turns haughty and 
winning. He was both. ** The first law,'' said he, " for men is to live. 
I would gladly spare the republic of Venice the trouble of feeding us ; but, 
since the fortune Of war has obliged us to come hither, we are forced to 
live where we happen to be. Let the republic of Venice furnish my soldiers 
with what they need : she may afterwards settle with the Frenclj| republic.*' 
It was agreed that a Jew contractor should procure for the army all that it, 
wanted, and that Venice should secretly pay this contractor, that she might 
not appear to violate the neutrality by supplying the French. Bonaparte 
then adverted to the subject of an alliance. " I have just occupied the 
Adige," said he ; ''I have done so because I must have a Ijne, because 
that is the best, and because your government is incapable of defending it- 
Let it arm fifly thousand men, let it place them on the Adige, and I wilh 
restore to it the towns *of Verona and Porto Legnago. For the rest," 
added he, ** you must be pleased to see us here. What France sends me 
to do in these parts- is entirely for the interest of Venice. I am comQ to 
drive the Austrians beyond the Alps, perhaps to constitiUe Lombardy an 
independent state : can nothing more advantageous be done for your re> 
public ? If she would unite with us, no doubt she would be handsomely 
rewarded for that service. We are not making war upon any government : ' 
we are the friends of all those who shall assist us to confine the Austrian 
power within its proper limits." , 

The two Venetians retired, struck by the genius of this young man, who, 
alternately threatening and caressing, imperious and supple, and conversing 
on all subjects, military and political, with equal profundity and eloquence, 
demonstrated that the statesman was as precocious in him as the warrior. 
*• Tluxt man," they observed, writing to Venice, " mil some day have greajt 
influence over his country J** 

Bonaparte was, at length, master of the line of the Adige, to which he 
attached so much importance. He attributed all the blunders committed 
in the ancient campaigns of the French in Italy to the injudicious choice 
of the defensive line. The lines are numerous in Upper Italy, for a multi- 

* The date of this prediction is June 5, 1796. 
▼OL. in.— 63 
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tedh 0f ri/Ntm mm from tir Aipv to the tea- Th8 fvrgert; ittd tin most 
<iriofaMed of tkem, tlw Fo, wImIi travones^ all .Lombard)F> wn^in lib 
^fHBidii' bad) as being too eitofiatva Id bis opiiHO^, an army ooold not 
guard a stream fifty leagues in length. A femt might always open the 
passage of a large river. He had himself crossed the Pb, a few leagues 
from Beaulieu. The other rivers, such as the Tesino, the Adda, the 
Oglio, faliiog into the Po, mingled with it, and had the same inconveni- 
ences. The Jlliocio was ford able, and besides, that^also fell into the Po. 
The Adige alone, coming from the Tyrol and running to the sea, covered 
all Italy. It wi^ deep, and had only one channel, of no great extent, from 
the moiHitains to the sea. It was covered by two fortified places, Verona 
and Porto Legnago, which were very near each other, and which, without 
being strong, were capable of withstanding a first attack. Lastly, on leav- 
ing Legnago, it traversed impassable morasses, which covered the lower 
part of its course. The rivers farther on in Upper Italy, such as the Bren- 
tH, the Piavef the Tagliamento, were fordable, and, besides, were turned 
by the high-road from Tyrol, which debouched behind them. The Adige 
had the wlvantage of being placed at the. outlet of that road, which runs 
through its own valley. 

Such were the reasons which had decided Bonaparte in favour of that 
line, and a glorious campaign proved the accuracy of his judgment. This 
line being occupied, it now behoved him to think of commencing the 
fii^ge of Mantua. This place was situated on the Mincio ; it was behind 
the Adige, and was covered by that river. It was regarded as the bulwark 
ef Italy. Situated amidst a lake formed by the waters of the Mincio, it 
commonic§ted with the main land by five dikes. Notwithstanding its an- 
/ciont fame, and that which a long campaign procured it, this fortress had 
inconveniences.viiiich. diminished its real strength. Seated amidst marshy 
eriialations, it was liable to fevers ; in the next place, the tetes de chaussees 
being carried, the besieged would be driven back in the place, and might 
1>e blockaded by a corps far inferior to the garrison. Bonaparte calculated 
upon taking it before a new army could come to the succour of Italy. On 
the 15th of Prairial (June 14)^e ordered the tetes de chtxussees, one of 
which was formed by the suburlPof St. George, to be att&cked, and carried 
them. From that moment, Serrurier, with eight thousand men, was ena- 
bkd to blockade a garrison composed of fourteen thousand, tien of which 
were under arm? and four in the hospitals. Bonaparte caused the works 
of the siege to be commenced, and the whole line of the Adige to be put in 
a state of defence. Thus, in less than two months, he had conquered Italy. 
The point now was, to keep it. This was matter of doubt, and it was the 
test by which people meant to try the young general. 

The Directory had just replied to Bonaparte's letters on the plan for 
dividing the army and marching into the Peninsula. The ideas of Bona- 
parte were too correct not to strike Cdrnot's mind, and his services too 
V eminent to admit of his resignation being accepted. The directory has- 
tened to write to him, to approve of his plans, to confirm hini in the command 
<rf all the forces acting in Italy, and to assure him of the entire confidence 
of the government.* If the magistrates of the repuUic had possessed the 

• 
•♦ tt^The Directory ^wrote Camot to Napoleon) has maturely considered your argu- 
mtnts ; and the confidence which they have in year talents and repablioan zeal, have 
•decided the matter m yoair favour. Jkellermann will remain at Chamberry, and yoo 
may adjoarn the expedition to Rome as long as you please.'* — Memoirs qf^Fri^ 
.Hardenberg, £. ^ 
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♦ 
fin 4f rpT«pheey, tliey irould hayei done wd] to aceept the resignaCion of 
Mb young tiMii, tfeoogh he was right i& the opinion which he sapported, 
%ttd though his retirenvetit would hare deprived the repoUie of Italj and 
of a great eaptain ; but, at the moment, they beheld in him nothing but 
yoQth, genius, anH Tictorj, and they felt that interest, and showed that re- 
spect which ai] these things inspire. 

The Directory imposed on Bonaparte a single condition — that of making 
Rome and Naples feel the power of the republic. All the sincere patriots 
in France insisted on this. The Pope, who had anathematized Fran<!e, 
preached a crusade against her, and suffered her ambassador to be assassin- 
ated in his capital, certainly deserved chastisement. Bonaparte, now at 
liberty to act as he pleased, thought to obtain all these results without 
•quiting the line of the Adige. While one part of the army was guarding 
that line, and another was besieging Mantua, he 4hought, with a mere 
division, moved en echelon, in rear, upon the Po, to make the whole Penin- 
sula tremble, and to force the Pontiff and the Queen of Naples to sue for 
republican clemency. News arrived that a strong army, detached from the 
Hhine, was coming to dispute the possession of Italy with her conquerors. 
This army, which was to pass through the Black .Forest, the Vorarlberg, 
and the Tyrol, could not arrive in less than a month. He had, therefore, 
time to finish everything in his rear without removing too far from the 
Adige, and so as to be able, by a mere retrograde march, to bring himself 
again in face of the enemy. 

It was high time, indeed, that he should think of the rest of Italy. The 
presence of the French army there developed opinions with extraordinary 
rapidity. The Venetian provinces could no longer endure the aristocratic 
yoke. The city y)f* Brescia manifested a strong inclination to revolt. 
Thronghout all Lombardy, and especially in Milan, the pijblic mind was 
making rapid progress. The duchies of Modena and Reggio, the legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, would no longer have either their old duke or the 
Pope. On the other hand, the adverse party became more hostile. The 
Genoese aristocracy was very unfavourably disposed, and meditated mis- 
chievous designs on our rear. Gerola, the Austrian minister, was the 
secret instigator of all these projects. The state of Genoa was full of petty 
fiefs dependent on the empire. The Genoese nobles invested with these 
fiefs collected deserters, banditti, Austrian prisoners who bad contrived to 
escape, and the Piedmontese soldiers Who had been disbanded, arid formed 
troops of partisans known by the name of Barbels, T*^ey infested the 
Apennines at the place where the French army had entered ; they stopped 
the couriers, plundered our convoys, slaughtered the French detach- 
ments, when they were not numerous enough to defend themselves, and 
, excited apprehension respecting the road to France. In Tuscany, the 
English had nwde themselves masters of the port of Leghorn, owing to 
the protection of the governor, and French commertje was treated as that 
of an enemy. . Lastly, Rotne was making hostile preparations; Eng- 
land promised her a few thousand men ; and Naples, always agitated by 
the caprices of a violent queen, promised to* equip a formidable force. 
The imbecile king, leaving his sports for a moment, had publicly implored 
the aid of Heaven. He had, in a solemn ceremony, taken off his royal 
ornaments, and laid them at the foot of the altar. The whole populace of 
Naples had applauded and raised horrible vociferations; a multitude ci 
wretches, incapable of handling a musket or facing a French bayonet, 
icieinaDdedl arras, and insisted on marching against our army. 
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« 
Though in these moYemeDto there was oothingverjr altrmiaf toBon*- 
parte, so long as he had a disposable force of six thousand men, still it was 
necessary th^ he should hasten to quell them, before the arrival of the ne# 
Austrian army required the presence of all his forces on the Adig€. Bonar 
parte besan to receive from the army of the Alps some reinforcemeoto, 
which allowed him to employ fifteen thousand men in the blockade of 
Mantua and of the citadel of Milan, and twenty thousand in guarding the 
Adige, and to despatch a division upon the Po to execute his projects 
relative to the South of Italy. 

He repaired first to Milan, to cause the trenches to bie opened around 
the citadel, and to hasten its surrender. He ordered Augereau, who was 
on the Mincio, very near the Po, to cross that river at Borgo Forte and to 
march upon Bologna ; and he directed Vaubois to proceed from Tortona 
to Modena, with four or five thousand men, who had come from the Alps. 
In this manner he could send eight or nine thousand men into the legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, and thence threaten the whole Peninsula. 

He awaited for some days the subsiding of the inundations on the Lower 
Po, before he set his column in motion. But the court of Naples, as fee- 
ble, as it was violent, had passed from a state of fury to despondence. On 
receiving intelligence of the recent victories of the French in Upper Italy, 
it had sent Prince Belmonte Pignatelli to make its submission to the con- 
queror. Bonaparte referred for peace to the Directory, but he thought it 
right to grant an armistice. It did not suit him to push on so far as Na? 
pies with a few thousand men, and especially when he expected the arrival 
of the Austrians. • For the moment he was content with disarmftig that 
power, with depriving Rome of her support, and of embroiling her with 
the coalition. He could not impose contributions on her, as on the petty 
princes whom he had at hand ; but she engaged to open all her ports to 
t))e French, to withdraw from England five sail of the line and a great 
number of frigates furnished by her, and, lastly, to withdraw from Austria 
the two thousand four hundred horse who were serving in her ranks. This 
corps of cavalry was to remain sequestered in the power of Bonaparte, who 
was to have a right to make it prisoner on the first violation of the ar- 
mistice. Bonaparte was well aware that such conditions would not be 
relis)ied by the government ; but, at the moment, it was of importance t« 
^ him to have no annoyance in his rear, and he required no more than he 
believed that he could obtain. The King of Naples having submitted, the 
Pope could not resist ; then the expedition to the right of the Po would be, 
as he intended that it should be, an expedition of a few days, and should 
return to the Adige. 

He signed this armistice, and then set out to cross the Po and to put himself 

at the head of the two columns which he was direoting upon the States of 

the Church, that of Vaubois coming from the Alps to reinforce him, and 

that of Augereau, which was falling back from the Mincio upo^ the Po. He 

attached great importance to the situation of Genoa, because it was placed 

on one of the two roads leading to France, and because its senate had 

always shown energy. He was aware that he must have demanded the 

: expulsion of twenty feudatory families of Austria and Naples, to insure the 

I domination of France in that state ; but Ije had no orders on that subject, 

I and he was, moreover, afraid of revolutionizing. He contented himself, 

therefore, with addressing a letter to the senate, in which he insisted that 

the governor of Novi, who had protected the banditti, should be punisbwl 

j in an exemplary manner, and that the Austrian minister should be ordered 
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to leife Genoa. He then demanded a categorical explanation. <' Can 
jom"' he aiked, ** or can you not, clear your territory of the mulrderers 
who infest it? If you cannot take measures, I will take them for you. I 
will cause the towns and Tillages to be' burned in which a murder shall be 
committed; I will cause the houses to be burned that shal] afford an asylum 
to the murderers, and punish in an exemplary manner the magistrates who 
shall tolerate them. The murder of a Frenchman must bring wo upon the 
whole communes which have not prevented it." To obviate diplomatic 
delays, he sent Murat, his aide-de-camp, to carry his letter, and to read it 
hiihself to the Senate. " There needs," he observed, writing to Fayp9ult, 
the minister, " a kind of communication that shall electrify those gentry." 
At the same time, he despatched Lannes with twelve hundred men to chas- 
tise the imperial fiefs. The mansion of Augustin Spinola, the principal 
instigator of the revolt, was burned: Tiie Barbets taken in arms were 
shot without mercy. The senate of Genoa, in consternation, displaced 
the governor of Novi, dismissed Gerola, the minister, and promised to have 
the roads guarded by ita own troops. It sent Vincent Spinola to Paris, to 
come to an arrangement with the Directory about all matters in dispute, 
about the indemnity due for' the Modeste frigate, about the expulsion of the. 
feudatory families, and about the repeal of the exiled families. 

Bonaparte then proceeded to Modena, where he arrived on the 1st of 
Messidor (June 19), and on the same day Augereau entered Bologna. 

The enthusiasm of the Modenese was extreme. They went to *meet 
him, and sent a deputation to compliment him. The principal of them 
beset him with solicitations, and implored him to emancipate them from 
the yoke of their duke, who had carried off the wealth squeezed out of 
them to Venice. As the regency lefl by the duke had faithfully adhered 
to the terms of the armistice, and Bonaparte had no reason to exercise the 
rights of conquest on the duchy, he could not satisfy the Modenese. It 
was, besides, a question of which policy counselled the adjournment. He 
contented himself with holding out hopes, and recommended quiet. He 
set out for Bologna, ^he fort of Urbino was on his route; it was the first 
place belonging to the Pope. He sent to summon it; the castle surren- 
dered. It contained sixty^ pieces of cannon of large calibre, and a few 
hundred men. Bonaparte sent off this heavy artillery for Mantua, to be 
employed in the siege. He arrived at Bologna, where Augereau's division 
had preceded him. The joy of the inhabitants was most vehement.* 
Bologna is a city of about fifly thousand souls, magnificently built, cele- 
brated for its artists, its men of science, and its university. Their love 
for France and hatred for the Holy See were carried to the highest pitch. 
Bonaparte was not afraid there to suffer sentiments of liberty to burst forth ; 
for he was in the possessions of a declared enemy, the Pope, and he was 
justified in exercising the right of conquest. The two legations of Ferrara 
and Bologna beset him with their deputies ; and he granted to them k pro- 
visional independence, promising to cause it to , be acknowledged at the 
peace. 

The Vatican was in alarm, and immediately sent a negotiator to inter- 
cede in its favour. D' Azara, the ambassador of Spain, known for his abili- 

* «' Napolecm's appearaace at Bologna was the signal for universal intoxication. The 
people at once revolted against the papal authority, while the general encouraged the 
propagation of every principle which was calculated to dismember the ecclesiastical 
territories.'* — Alison. E. 

2N 
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ties and Ub partiality for France, mi tbe miMeter of afiientfj power, 
wjtft chosen. He bad .already negetialed for the Dnke of Parauu He v- 
rived' at Bologna, to lay tke tiara at tbe foet ^of the vktorions repuiilic. 
ikdhering to bis plan, Bonaparte, who would not yet either demolish or 
build up, required in the first place that the legations of Bologna mi 
Fecrara should remain independent, that the city of Ancona shoold reoeive 
a French garrison, that the Pope shoiuld give twenty-one millfons, corn, 
cattle, and one hundred pictures or statues : these conditions were accepted. 
Bonaparte had a long conversation with D'Azara, and left him full of en- 
thusiasm. He wrote a letter, in the name of the republic, to Qriani, the 
celebrated astronomer, desiring to see him. That modest cultivator of 
science was thunderstruck in the presence of the young conqueror, and 
paid homage to him only by his embarrassment. Bopaparte <Hnitted no- 
thing to honour Italy, and to rouse her pride and her patriotism. He was 
not a barbarous conqueror come to ravage, but a champion of liberty 
come to rekindle the torch of genius in the ancient land of civilization. 
He left Monge, Berthollet, and the Inrotbers Thouin, whom the Direc- 
tory had sent to him, to select the articles destined for the museums of 
Paris. 

On the 8th of Measidor (June 26th), he crossed the Apennines with 
Vaubois's division and entered Tuscany. The duke, in alarm, sent toiiim 
' Manfredini, his minister. Bonaparte strove to alli^ his feais, bat without 
disclosing bis intentions. Meanwhile, • his column proceeded by forced 
marches to Xieghorn, entered the city unawares, and todc possession of the 
Iloglish factory. Spannochi, the governor, was seized, put into a peA* 
chaise, and sent to the grand-duke, with a letter ei^plainin^ the motires of 
this act of hostility committed against a friendly pcMver. He was told that 
his governor had violated all the laws of neutrality, by oppressing French 
commerce, by affording an asylum to the emigrants and to all the enemies 
of the republic ; and it was added that, out of respect fibr his authority, the 
punishment of an unfaithful servant was left to himself. This act of vigour 
proved to all the neutral states that the French general would take their 
police into his own bandi^i, if they could not manage it themeelves. All the 
vessels of the English could not be secured; but di^ir commerce sustained 
a great loss. Bonaparte left a garrison at Leghorn, and appointed com- 
missioners to see that everyt^ng belonging to the English, the Austrians, 
and the Russians, was given up. He then proceeded himself to Florence, 
where the grand-duke gave him a magnificent reception.* Having passed 
three days there, be recrossed the Po, on his return to his head-quarters at 
Roverbella, near Mantua. Thus in twenty days, and with one division 
marched en echelon on the right of the Po, he had overawed the powers of 
Italy, and insured tranquillity during the fresh struggles which he had still 
to maintain against the Austrian power. 

* ^^ Bonaparte contented himself with seizing on the grand-duke's teiiport of Legborn, 
confiscatinff the English goods which his subjects had imported, and entirely ruining 
the once nourishing conimerce of the dukedom. It was a principal object with the 
French to seize the firitish merchant-vessels, who, confiding in the respect due to a 
neutral power, were l^ing in great numbers in the harbour; but the Englis^i merchant- 
men had such early intelligence, as enabled them to set sail for Corsica, although a 
very great quantity of valuable goods fell into the possession of the Fi«iiCih. While 
Bonaparte was thus violating the neutrality of the firand-duke, and destrqyixig the com- 
merce of his state, that unhappy prince was compelled to receive him at Florence, with 
all the respect due to a valued friend." — Scotfs Life of Napoleon, E. 



While the 101^7 of Italy was acqaktiaff ilaelf with mxch.^arj of the task 
kiipofled upon it in the general pkm of the campaign, the armies of Qerma- 
nj had not yet pot theimelves innnotion. The difficulty of forming maga- 
zines and proQuring horses had kept them so long inactive. Austria, on 
- j her part, who would have had the strongest interest in hriskly commencing 
the campaign, was inconceivably dilatory in her preparations, so that she 
would not be in a state to commence hostilities before the middle of 
PrairiaJ (the beginning of June). Her armies were on a formidable 
footing, and far superior to ours. But our siicoesses in Italy had obliged 
her to detach Wuraiser with thirty thousand of her best troops from the 
Hhine, to collect ^and reorganize the wrecks of Beomlten's army. Th<e 
Aulic council, which had resolved to take the offenmve, and to carry th^ 
theatre of the war into the heart of our provinces, thenceforth thought 
only of keeping the defensive, and opposing our invasion. It would even 
have gladly suffered the armistice to continue ; but it was denounced, and 
hostilities were to commence on the 12th of Prairial (May Bl V 

. We have already given ah idea of the theatre of war. The Rhine and 
the Danube, issuing, the one from the high Atps,. the other from the 
Alps of Swabia, after approaching each other in the environs of tlie 
Lake of Constance, separate, and run, the first of them towards the 
north and the second towards the east of Europe. Two transveirse 
and almost parallel valleys, those of the Mayn and the Neckar, form, as 
it were, two passes throogh the chain of the Swabian Alps into the 
. valley of the Danui^, or from the valley of the Danube into that of the 
Rhine. 

This theatre of war, imd the plan of operation suitable to it, were not 
then so well known as, owing to great examples, they now are. Carnot, 
who directed our plans, had formed a theory for himself from the cele* 
brated campaign of 1794, which bad gained him so much glory in Europe. 
At that period, the eneaay's centre, intrenched in the forest of Mormate, 
eould net be touched ; the French had filed off upon his wings, and by 
attacking them had obliged him to retreat. This example had deeply 
engfikven itself in Carnot's memory. Endowed with an vinnovating but 
systematic mind, he had formed a theory from that campaign, and per- 
suaded himself that it was always requisite to act at once on both wings 
of an army, and to*strive invariably to overpower them. Military men have 
considered this idea as a real advance, and as being far preferable to the 
system of cordons, tending to attack the enemy at all points; but on 
Carnot's mind it had changed into a settled and dangerous system. The 
circumstances which here presented theinselves heM out a still 'stronger 
inducement to follow this system. The army of the Sambre and Meuse 
and that of .the Rhine and Moselle were both placed upon the Rhine at 
points very far distant from one another; two valleys ran off at these 
points and debouched upon the Danube. There were sufficient motives 
for Carnot to form the French into two columns, one of which, ascending 
along the Mayn, the other along the Neckar, should thus tend to fall 
upon the wings of the Imperial army, and to force them to retire upon the 
Danube. 'He, therefore, directed Generals Jourdan and Moreau to set out, 
the former from Diisseldorf, the latter from Strasburg; and to advance 
separately into Germany As a great captain and a shrewd critic have 
remarked, and as facts have since proved, to form into two corps was at 
once to give the enemy the faculty and the idea of concentrating himself^ 
and of overwhelming one or other of these (^orps with the entire mass of 
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\m forces. Ciairfayt bad made very nearijr this matMBayre in the- late 
campaign, by first driving Joardan back upon the Lower Rhine, and then 
falling upon the lines of Mayence. If efen the enemy's general were not 
a superior man, we forced him to adopt this plan, and suggested to him an 
idea which genius ought to have inspired. 

The invasion was, therefore, concerted on this vicious plan. The means 
of execution were as injudicious as the plan itself. The fine which sepa* 
rated the armies ran along the Rhine from Dusseldorf to Bingen, then 
described an arc from Bingen to Mannheim, by the foot of the Vosges, 
and followed the Rhine again to Basle. Carnot's Intention w^s that Joar- 
dan's army,, debouching by Du^eldorf and the tite da pont of Neuwied, 
should cross, to the number of forty thousand men, to the right bank, to 
get at the enemy ; that the rest of that army, twenty-five thousand strong, 
setting out from Mayence, under the command of Marceau, should ascend 
the Rhine, and filing off in the r^ar of Moreau, should clandestinely cross 
the river in the environs of Strasburg. Generals- Jourdan arid Moreau 
joined in representing the inconveniences of this plan to the Directory. 
Jourdan, reduced to forty thousand men on the Lower Rhine, might be 
overwhelmed and destroyed, while the rest of his army would lose incal- 
cnlable time in ascending from Mayence to Strasburg. It was much 
more natural that the passage near Strasburg should be effected by the 
extreme right of Moreau. This mode of proceeding promised quite as 
much secrecy as the other, and wbuld not occasion a loss of valuable time 
to the armies. This modification was admitted. Jourdan, availing him-. 
«elf of the two tetes de pant which he had at Diisseldorf and Neuwied, was 
to cross first, to draw the enemy updn him, and thus to divert his attention 
from the Upper Rhine, where Moreau had to effect a passage by main 
force. 

The plan being thus fixed, preparations were made for putting it into 
execution. The armies of the two nations were nearly equal in force. 
Since the departure of Wurmser, the Austrians had on the whole line of 
the Rhine one hundred and fifty and a few odd thousand men, cantoned 
between Basle and the environs of Diisseldorf. The French had as many, 
exclusively of forty thousand who occupied Holland, and were maintained 
at its own expense. There was, however, a difference between the two 
armies. The Austrians had, in their one hundred and fifry thousand men, 
nearly thirty-eight thousand horse, and one hundred and fifteen thousand 
foot ; the French had more than one hundred and thirty thousand foot, 
but at most .only fifteen or eigllteen thousand horse. This superiority in 
cavalry gave the Austrians a great advantage, especially for retreat. The 
Austrians had another advantage, that of being commanded by a single 
general. Since the departure of Wurmser, the two Imperial armies had 
been placed under .jthe supreme command of the young Archduke Charles, 
who had already distinguished himself at Turcoing, and from whose talents 
great things were augured. The French had two excellent generals, but 
acting separately, at a great distance from one another, and under the 
direction of a cabinet seated two hundred leagues from the theatre of 
the war. 

The armistice expired on the 11th of Prairial (May 30). Hostilities 

commenced by a general reco^noissance of the advanced posts. Jourdan's 

army extended, as we hau^e seen, from the environs of Mayence to Dii^sel- 

. dorf. He had at Dusseldorf a tite de pont for debouching on the rigbt 

bank ; he could then ascend between the Prussian line of neutrality and 
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the Rhine to the bmks pf the hnhn, with a Tiew to proeeed ft>om the Lahn 
10 the Majn. The Aastrians had from fifteen to twenty thousand men, 
under the prince of Wirtemberg, scattered between Mayence and Dus- 
seldorf. Jourdan sent Kleber to debouch by Diisseldorf with twenty- 
fire (honsand men. That general made the Austrians fall back, beat 
them on the 16th of Prairial (June 4), at Alteii Kirchen, and ascended- 
the right bank between the line of neutrality and the Mayn. When 
he had proceeded as high as Neuwied, and had covered that debauche, 
Jourdan, availing himself of the bridge which he had at that point, 
crossed the river with part of his troops and rejoined Kleber on the right 
bank. He thus found himself with nearly forty-five thousand men on the 
Lahn, on the 17th (June 5). He had left Marceau with thirty thousand 
before Mayence. The Archduke Charles,* who was near Mayence, on 
learning that the French were repeating the excursion of the preceding 
year, and again debouching by Diisseldorf and Neuwied, crossed with 
part of his forces to the right bank to oppose their march. Jourdan pur- 
posed to attack the corps of the Prince of Wirtemberg before he should 
be reinforced ; but, being obliged to defer his intention for a day, he lost 
the opportunity, and was himself attacked at Wetzlar on the 19th (June 7)^ 
He bordered the Lahn, having his right on the Rhine, and his left 
on Wetzlar. The archduke, pressing with the mass of his forces on 
Wetzlar, beat his extreme left, formed by Lefebvre's division, and obliged 
it to fall back. Jourdan, beaten on the left, was obliged to support him- 
self on his right, which was near the Rhine; and was thus pushed toward 
that river. To avoid being thrown into it, he must attack the archduke. 
In this event he would be obliged to fight with his back to the Rhine ; he 
might thus, in case of defeat, have to regain with difficulty his bridges at 
Neuwied and Diisseldorf, and, perhaps, sustain a disastrous rout. A battle 
would, therefore, be dangerous, and perhaps useless, since he had accom- 
plished his object by attracting the attention of the enemy, and drawing 
off the Austrian forces from the Upper to the Lower Rhine. He thoaght 
it best, therefore, to fall back, and gave orders for retreat, which was 
effected coolly and firmly. He recrossed at Neuwied, and directed Kleber 
to descend again to Diisseldorf, and there return to the left bank. He 
i^commended to him to march slowly, but not to involve himself in any 
serious action. Kleber, finding himself too closely pressed at Ukerath, 
and hurried away by his martial instinct, instantly faced about and dealt 
the enemy a vigorous but useless blow ; after which he regained his in- 
trenched camp at Diisseldorf. Jourdan, in advancing for the purpose of 
afterwards falling back, had performed an ungrateful task for the benefit 
of the army of the Rhine. Ill-informed persons might, in fact, consider this 
mancBUvre as a defeat ; but the devotedness of that brave general disre- 
garded every consideration, and he waited, to resume the offensive, till 
tiie army of the Rhine should have profited by the diversion that he had 
just operated. 

Moreau, who had displayed extraordinary prudence, firmness, and cool- 
ness, in the operations in which he had been previously engaged in the 
North, made all necessary dispositions for worthily performing his task. 

* Napoleon entertained a high opinion of this illuBtrioHS military chief: " Prince 
Charles," said he, <' is a man whose conduct can never attract blame. His soul be- 
lonMi to the heroic age, but his h^art to that of gold. More than all, he is a good man; 
ajiothat inaludes everything when se&d of a prince." — Dmckist A'AknmUi. E. • 
VOL. 111.^—54 2 N 2 
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Bt kaii reoofved to cross the Rhinid it Strasburg. , TM» large Ibrtress \i^a9 
an exoelleni point of departure. He could tbcve collect a great nuinbeF 
af boats and troops, and a large onantity oi proTisions. The #oody islands 
which stud the course of the Rhine at this point, favoured the passage of 
the river. The fort of Kehl, situated on the righ^ bank, might be easily 
surprise ; once in our possession, it might be repaired and employed to 
pro^t the bridge which was to \k thrown acro«s before Strasburg. 

Everything being prepared for this purpose, and the attention of the 
enemy being directed to the Lowerj Rhine, Moreau ordered, on the 26th 
of Prairial (June 14), a general attack on the intrenched camp of Mann- 
heim. The object of th^ attack was to fix upon Mannheim the attention 
of General Latour, who commanded the troops of the Upper Rhine under 
the Archduke Charles, and to confine the Austrians within their line. 
This attack, directed with skill and vigour, was completely successful. 
Immediately afterwards Moreau despatched part of his troops upon Stras- 
burg. It was reported that they were going to Italy, and provisions were 
. bespoken for them all through Franche-Comte, in order to give an air of 
semblance to that rumour. Other troops set out from the environs of 
Huningen to descend to Strasburg ; and these, it was asserted, were going 
to garrison Worms. These movements were so concerted that the troops- 
should arrive at the destined point on the 5ch of Messidor (June 23|. Ac- 
cordingly, on that day twenty-eight thousand men were collected, either in 
the polygon of Strasburg, or in the environs, under the command oS General 
Desaix. Ten thousand men were to endeavour to cross below Strasburg 
in the environs of Gambsheim, and fifteen thousand were to pass from 
Strasburg to Kehl. On the evening of the 5th (June 33d), the gates of 
Strasburg were shut, that information of the passage might not be given 
to the enemy. In the night, the troops proceeded in silence towards 
the river. The boats were taken into the Mabile branch, and from the 
Mabile branch into the Rhine. The large island of Ehrlen Rhine offered a 
iavpurable stepping-stone for the passage. The boats landed upon it two 
thousand six hundred men. These brave fellows, to avoid giving an 
i^m by the r^x^rt of fire-arras, rushed with the bayonet upon the 
troops stationed in the island, pursued them, and did not allow them 
linae to break down the little bridges which connect it with the right 
bank. They crossed these bridges at their heels, and, though neither 
the artillery nor the cavalry could follow them, they had the hardi- 
hood to debouch alone in the extensive plain which borders the river, and 
to approacli Kehl. The Swabian contmgent was encamped at some dis^ 
tanoe, at^Wilstett. The detachments sent from it, and especially the 
cavalry, rendered the situation of the French infantry, which had dared to 
debouch on the right bank, very dangerous. It hesitated not, however, to 
: despatch the boats which brought it, and thus to compromise its retreat, for 
the purpose of fetching succours* More troops arrived ; they advaticed 
upon Kehl, attacked the intrenchments with the bayonet, and carried them. 
The artillery found in the fort was immediately turned upon the enemy's 
troops coming from Wilstett, and they were repulsed. A bridge was then 
thtown over from Strasburg to Kehl, and finished the next day, the 7th 
(June 25th). The whole army now crossed it.* The ten thousand men 
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8«eh was the punM «r the Bhiiie «t Kehl, whkh, at the time, was celebnUe^ 
exploit of the moit gtotiou ehwaeter. Witlnat doafat, tiie i^reey, ni|ridity, md 
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^etl to CtawMheiiQ wore unaUe to attempt the passage, on account of tfie 
sweUii^ of ifae rurer. They asceii^ded to Strasburs, and crossed there by 
meaas of the bridge which had just been constructed. 

This operation had been executed with secrecy, precision, and bold- . 
ness ; but the distribution of the Austrian troops from Basle' to Mannheim 
served materially to diminish the difficulty and the merit of it. The prince 
o^ Conde was with three thousand eight hilndred .men towards the Upper 
^Rhine, at Breisach; ithe Swabian contingent, to the number of seven thou- 
sand five hundred, was near Wilstett, opposite to Strasburg, and nearly 
eight thousand men under Starrai, were encamped between Strasburg and 
Mannheim. The enemy's forces, therefore, were not formidable at this 
point, but this advantage itself was owing to the secrecy of the passage, and 
thai secrecy to the prudence with which it bad been prepared. 

This situation- afforded occasion for the most splendid triumphs. If 
Moreau had acted with the rapidity of the conqueror of Montenotte, he 
might have fallen upon the corps scattered along the river, destroyed them 
-one after another, and even overwhelmed Latour, who recroi^sed from Mann- 
heim to the right bank, and who, at the moment, had at most only thirty- 
4six thousand men. He might thus have put the whole army of the Upper 
Rhine hors de combat, before the Archduke Charles could return from the 
banks of the Lahn. History demonstrates that rapidity is all-powerful in 
war, as in all situations of life. Anticipating the enemy, it destroys in 
' detail ^ striking blow after blow, it gives him no time to recover himself, 
^demoralizes him, takes from him all his presence of mind and courage. 
But this rapidity, of which we have just seen such bright examples on the 
' Alps and on the Po, supposes more than mere activity ; it supposes a great 
object, a great mind to conceive it, and great passions to dare pretend to 
it. Nothing great whatever is to be accomplished without passions, and 
- without the ardour and the daring which they impart to the conceptions. 
Moreau, a man of* luminous and firm mind, had not that impetuous ar- 
dour which, in the tribune, in war, and in all situations, hurries men away, 
and elevates them in spite of themselves to vast destinies. 

Moreau took from the 7th to the lOtb of Messidor (June 25th to the 

28th) to assemble his divisions on the right bank of the Rhine. That of 

St. Cyr, which he had left at Mannheim, was coming by forced marches. 

IVhile waiting for that division, he had at his disposal fifty-three thousand 

* men, and he saw about twenty thousand scattered around him. On the 

lOth (June 28th), he attacked ten thousand Austrians intrenched on the 

Renchen, beat them, and took eight hundred prisoners. The wreclcs of 

this corps fell back upon Latour, who was ascending the right bank. On 

u the 12th (June 30th), St. Cyr having arrived, the whole army was beyond 

c the river. It numbered sixty-three thousand infantry and six thousand 

\. cavalry, forming a total of seventy-one thousand men. Moreau gave the 

right to Ferino, the centre to St. Cyr, the left to Desaix. ,He was at the 

i; foot of the Black Mountains. 

\ii The Alps of Swabia form a chain, which, as is well known, sends forth 

rr the Danube to the east and the Rhine to the north. Through this chain 
u-? ivind the Neckar and the Mayn to throw themselves into the Rhine. They 

^ ^ ^iecision with which it was carried into effect, merit the highest eulogium. But the 
•w^eakness and dispersion of the enemy's forced, rendered it an enterpnse of compara- 
tively little hazard ; and it was greatly inferior, both in point of difficulty and danger, 

,j# -^jo the passage of the same river i)i the following campaign at Dursheim." — Alison. E. 
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are mountains of moderate height, ^vered with wood and iBtertected hj 
narrow defiles. The valley of the Rhine is separated from that of the 
Neckar by a chain called the Black Mountains. Moreao, removed to the 
right bank, was now at the foot of them. He would be obliged to cross 
them to debouch in the valley of the Neckar. The Swabian contingent 
and Conde's corps were ascending towards Switzerland, to guard the upper 
passes of the Black Mountains. Latour, with the principal corps, was 
coming from Mannheim for the purpose of securing the lower passes by 
Rastadt, Ettlingen, and Pforzheim. Moreau might, without inconvenience, 
have disregarded the detachments retiring toward Switzerland, and have 
borne down with the entire mass of his forces upon Latour. He must in- 
fallibly have overwhelmed him. He might then have debouched as con- 
queror, in the valley of the Neckar, before the Archduke Charles. But, 
in general prudent, he directed Ferino to follow with his right the detached 
corps of the Swabians and of Conde ; he despatched St. Cyr with the 
centre direct for the mountains, for the purpose of occupying certain 
heights, and himself skirted the foot of them to descend to Rastadt before 
Latour. This march was the double effect of his caution and of Carnot's 
plan. He wished to cover himself everywhere, and, at the same time, to 
extend his line towards Switzerland, that he might be ready to suppoit by the 
Alps the army of Italy. Moreau set himself in motion on the 12th (June 
30th). He marched between ^he Rhine and the mountains, through an 
unequal country, interspersed with woods and intersected by torrents. He 
advanced with circumspection, and did not arrive /at Rastadt till the 15th 

.(July 3d). He was still in time to overwhelm Latour, who had not yet 
been rejoined by the Archduke Charles. That prince, after receiving in- 
telligence of the passage, was coming by forced marches with a rein for ce- 

. ment of twenty-five thousand men. He left thirty-six thousand on the 
Lahn, and twenty-seven thousand before Mayence, to toifike head against 
Jourdan, the whole under the command of General -Wartensleben. He 
made all possible haste, but the heads of his columns were still at a great 
distance. Latour, after leaving a garrison in Mannheim, had at most 
thirty-six thousand men. He was ranged along the Murg, which falls into 
the Rhine, having his left at Gernsbach, in the mountains : his centre at 
their foot towards Kuppenheim, a little in advance of the Murg ; his right 
in the plain along the woods of Niederbuhl, which extend to the banks of 
the Rhine ; and his reserve at Rastadt. It would have been imprudent in 
Latour to fight before the arrival of the Archduke Charles. But, deriving 
confidence from his position, he determined to resist, for the purpose of 
covering the high-road which leads from Rastadt to tUe Neckar. 

Moresiu had only his left with him : his centre, under St. Cyr, bad stayed 
behind, to take possession of some posts in the Black Mountains. This 
circumstance diminished the inequality of the forces. On the 17th (July 
5th), he attacked Latour. His troops behaved with great intrepidity, took 
the position of Geriisbach on the Upper Murg, and penetrated to Kuppen- 
heim, towards the centre of the enemy's position. But in the plain his 
divisions found it difficult to debouch, under the fire of the artillery and in 
presence of the numerous Austrian cavalry. They, nevertheless, pushed on 
to Niederbuhl and Rastadt, and succeeded in making themselves masters 
of the Murg at all points. A thousand prisoners were taken. 

Moreau halted on the field of battle, without attempting to pursue 
the enemy. The archduke had not yet arrived, and he might still have 
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• otenrlieliaed Ldmur ; but he thought diat his troops were too much fa- 
ti^ed ; he deemed it necessary to call St C^ to him, that he might act 
with a greater mass of force, and he awaited till the 21st (Jaly 9th), before 
making a new attack. This interval of four days allowed the archduke to 
arrive with a reinforcement of twenty*five thousand men, and gave« an 
equal chance to the combatants. 

The respective position of the two armies was nearly the same. They 
were both in a line perpendicular to the Rhine, with one wing in the 
mountains, the centre at the foot of them, and the left in the woody and 
marshy plain bordering the Rhine. Moreau, who was slow of conviction, 
but who had still time to be convinced, because he ^till retained the cool- 
ness requisite for correcting his faults, had perceived, when engaged at 
Rastadt, the importance of making his principal effort in the mountains. 
In fact, he who was master of them possessed the avenues to the valley of 
the Neckar, the principal object in dispute. He had it in his power, 
besides, to fall upon his adversary and to drive him into the Rhine. 
Moreau had an' additional reason for fighting in the mountains ; this was 
his superiority in infantry and his inferiority in cavalry. The archduke 
was as well aware as he of the importance of establishing himself there, but he 
had in his numerous squadrons a strong reason too for keeping in the plain. 
He rectified the position taken by Latour ; he threw the Saxons into the 
mountains to meet Moreau ; he sent reinforcements to the plateau of Ro- 
•thensol, on which his left supported itself; he deployed his centre at the 
foot of the mountains in advance of Malsch, and his cavalry in the plain. 
He meant to attack on the 22d (July 10). Moreau anticipated him, and 
attacked on the 2lst (July 9th). 

General St. Cyr, whom Moreau had called in, and who formed the right, 
attacked the plateau of Rothensol. He displayed that precision, and that 
skill in manceuvring, which distinguished him throughout his glorious ca- 
reer. Finding himself unable to dislodge the enemy from a formidable 
position, he surrounded him with riflemen, then ordered a charge to be 
sonnded, and feigned a flight to induce the Austrians to quit their position 
and to pursue the French. This stratagem was successful : the Austrians, 
seeing the French advance, and then See in disorder, dashed afler them. 
Genial St. Cyr, who had troops ready, then threw them upon the Austrians^ 
-who had quitted their position, and made himself master of the plateau. 
From that moment he kept advancing, intimidated the Saxons des- 
tined to attack our right, and obliged them to fall back. At Malsch, in the 
centre, Dbsaix had a brisk action with the Austrians, took and lost that 
Tillage, and finished the combat by taking possession of the last height^ ' 
that border the foot of the mountains. In the plain our cavalry had not 
been engaged, and Moreau had kept on the skirt of the woods. 

The battle was, therefore, indecisive excepting in the mountains. But 
that was the important point, for, in following up his success, Moreau 
might extend his right wing around the archduke, take from him the 
avenues to the valley of the Neckar, and drive him- into the Rhine. It is 
true that the archduke, if he lost the mountains, which were his base, could, 
in his turn, deprive Moreau of his, which was the Rhine ; he might renew 
Iiis efforts in the plain, beat Desaix, and, advancing along the Rhine, 
blow Moreau into the air. On these occasions, it is the least bold who is 
compromised : it is he who fancies that he is cut off who really is so. The 
archduke deemed it prudent to retire, lest he mights by a hazardous move- 
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«i0nt compr^^iM the AHslrian iM>Q«|ciiy» wUch had no ocber mppiMt ttei 
hia army. This r^solutioii, wbkh led to tlie fetraat of tke imporial aroMs, 
4nd expofed)<feraumy to an iDvaaioQ, has been censured. We vemy admire 
those 3ubliree daring of geniua, which obtain gieat resahs at the oxpeoae 
of great dangera; but we oust not make a law of them. Prudence alone 
is a duty in the situation in which the arehdake was, and we eanaet bl^me 
him for having retreated, in order to reach thn valley of. the Neckar.befive 
^oreau, ancl thus cf>ver the hereditary states. Accordingly, he immedi- 
ately formed the resolution of abandoning Germany, which no line was 
capable qf covering, and ascending the Mayn and the Neckar to the grand 
line of the hereditary states, that of the Danube. This river, covered by 
the two fortresses of Ulra and Ratisbon, was the surest rampartof Austria. 
In concentrating his forces there; the archduke was at home, a ehmud on a 
large river, with forces equal to those of the enemy, with the power of 
manoeuvring on both banks, and of overwhelming one of the two invading 
armies. The enemy, on the contrary, would be very far from his home, at 
an immense distance from his base, without that superiority of forces 
which compensates for the danger of that distance, with the disadvantage 
of a frightful country to traverse for the purpose of invading, and to 
traverse again for the purpose of returning, and lastly, with the inconveni- 
ehce of being divided into two corps and commanded by two generals. 
Thus the Imperialists would gain in' approaching the Danube as much as 
the French would lose. But, to insure all these advantages, it was neces- 
sary that the archduke should reach the Danube without defeat ; and, afVer 
that, it was requisite that he should retire with firmness, but without ex- 
posing himself to the risk of any engagement. 
. After leaving a garrison at Mayence, Ehrenbreitstein, Cassel,. and 
Mannheim, he ordered Wartensleben to retire foot by foot through the val- 
ley of the Mayn, and to gain the Danube, fighting daily enough to keep 
up the courage of his troops, but not enough to involve himself in a 
general action^ He pursued the same course himself with his army. He 
proceeded with it to Pforzheim in the valley of the Neckar, and halted 
there no longer than was requisite to collect his artillery, and to allow time 
for its retreat. Wartensleben fell back with thirty thousand foot and fi^ 
teen thousand horse; the archduke with forty th9U8and infantry and 
eighteen thousand cavalry ; amounting in the whole to one hundred and 
three thousand men. The remainder was in fortresses, or had filed off by 
the Upper Rhine into Switzerland, before General Ferino, who command- 
ed Moreau's right. 

. . Jourdan's array, as soon as Moreau had .decided the retreat of the 
Austrians, again crossed the Rhine at Dijsseldorf and Neuwied, manceu- 
vring as it had always done, and proceeding towards the Lahn, with the in- 
tention of afterwards debouching into the vdley of the Mayn. The French 
armies advanced, therefore, in two columns, along the Mayn and the Neck- 
ar, following the two imperial armies, which made a most admirable re- 
treat. ThQ numerous squadrons of the Austrians, hovering in the rear- 
guard, overawed by .their mass, covered their infantry from the insults of 
the French, and frustrated all their efforts to get at it. Moreau, who had 
not had any fortress to mask on leaving the Rhine, marched with seventy- 
one thousand men. Jourdan, who had to blockade Mayence, Cassel, and 
Ehrenbreitatein, and who had been obliged to devote twenty-seven thousand 
men to these various purposes, marched with only forty-six thousand, end 
was very little superior to Wartensleben. 
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r>|«r<tl» fEcMus plan of Camot, it #as still neeemnj to attack 
tkrvittga-in tiie«beiii]F| that is to say/to r^inqiiish the essential obneot^ 
tUat of «: jaaetioii of oke tivo armies. This junotion would have enaolad 
the Dveneh «o dtreot upon the Danube a mass of one hundred and fifteen 
or twenty thousand hmr, an enormous, an overwh^min^ mass, which 
woaldthavetlmMrQ out all the calculations of the archdoke, foiled all his 
eArts to concentrate himself, crossed the Danube before his ^ce, taken 
Wm^ and from that base threatened Vienna and shaken the imperii^ 
throne:* 

Agracablj to Chnaot's plan, Morean was to support himself on the Up» 
per Rhine and the Upper Danube, Joordan towards Sohemra. Mbreao 
was furnished with an additional reason for appuying on this point, namelj, 
the possibility of communicating with the army of Italy' by the Tyrol, 
which presupposed the execution of the gigantic plan of Bonaparte, justly 
disapproved of by the Directory, As Moreau wished, at the same time, not 
to be too far separated from Jourdan, and to extend his left hand to him 
while he gave the right to the army of Italy, he was seen on the banks of 
the Neckar occupying a line of fifty leagues. Jourdan, on his part, directed 
to follow up Wartensleben, was obliged to separate from Moreau ; and, as 
Warteosleben, a common-place general, comprehending nothing of, the 
archduke's plan, instead of approaching the Danube, proceeded towards Bo- 
hemia with the intention of covering it, Jourdan, in order to comply with 
his instructions, was obliged to extend himself more and more. Thus the 
two hostile armies were lK>tb doing the contrtpy to what they ought to have 
done. There was this difference between Wartensleben and Jourdan, that 
the former disobeyed an excellent order, and the latter was obliged to com- 
ply with a bad one. Wartensleben's fault was his own, Jourdan's was that 
of Camot, the director. 

Moreau fought a battle at Canstadt for the passage of the Neckar, and 
then penetrated into the defiles of tl^ Alb, a chain of mountains separating 
the Neckar from the Danube, as the Black Mountains separate it from 
the Rhine. He cleared these defiles, and debouched in the valley of the 
Danube, about the middle of Therihidor (the end of July), after a month's 
inarch. Jourdan, after proceeding from the banks of the Lahn to those of 
the Mayn, and fighting a battle at Friedberg, halted before the city of 
Frankfurt, which he threatened to bombard unless it were given up to him 
immediately. The Austrians complied only on condition of a suspension 
of arms for two days. This suspension would allow them to cross this 
Mayn, and to gain a considerable start ; but it would save an interesting 
city, the resources of which might prove serviceable to the army. Jourdan 
assented to it. The place was given up on the 28th of Messidor (July 
16th). Jourdan levi^ contributions on this city, but acted with great 
moderation, and even displeased his army by the lenity which he showed 
to an enemy's country. The report of the opulence in whiclj the army of 
Italy lived had inflamed the imaginations of the army, and excited a wish 
to live in the same manner in Germany. Jourdan ascended the' Mayn, 
made himself master of Wurzburg on the 7th of Thermidor (July 25th), 
and then debouched beyond the mountains of Swabia, on the banks of the 
Naab, which falls into the Danube. He was nearly on a level with Moreau, 

"* On this fobjeot, the reader thoald refer to the ailments employed by Napoleoii, 
mad wlaoh be has snpported by such striking ezaoiplefl. 
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widy at the Mme time, that is, aboot the middle of Thetmidof (the begin- 
ning of August), Swabta and Saxony bad acceded to the neutrality, sent 
agents to Paris to treat for peace, and consented to contributions. ' The 
l^on and Swabian troops retired, and thus reduced the Aua^ian army by 
about twelre thousand men, of little use it is true, and fighting without zeal. 
Thus, about the middle of summer, our armies, masters of Italy, the 
whole of which they controlled, masters of half of Germany, which they 
had overrun as far as the Danube, threatened Europe. It was two months 
since La Vendee had been subdued. One hundred thousand men were in 
the West, and fifty thousand of them might be detached in any direction. 
The promises of the directorial government could not be more gloriously 
accomplished. 
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